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.ETTERS FROM THi; CABALA. 


sm FRANCIS BACON TO TUB I.ORD TREASURER, 
CONCBRMNO THE SOLICITOR’S PLACE. 

After the remembrance of my humble duty, 
though 1 know, by late experience, how mindful 
your lordship vouchsafeth to be of j^ie'and my 
poor fortune, and since it pleased your lordship, 
during my indisposition, and when her majesty 
came to visit your lordship, to make mention of 
me for my employment and preferment; yet being 
now in the country, I do p'rcsume that your lord¬ 
ship, who of yourself had an honourable care of 
the matter, will not think it a trouble to be solicited 
therein. My hope is this, that whereas your lord- 
ship told me her majesty was somewhat gravelled 
upon the offence she took at my speech in parlia- 
ment; your lordship’s favourable endeavour, who 
hath assured me that for your own part you con¬ 
strue that I spake to the best, will be as a good 
tide to remove her from that shelve. And it is 
not unknown to your good lordskip, tliat I wi^ 
the first of the ordinary sort of the Lower Housh 
that spake for the subsidy: -and that which I after 
spake in difference, was but in circumstance of 
time, which niethinks was no great matter, since 
there is variety allovmd in counsel, as a discord 
in music, to make it more perfect. • * 

But I nfty justly doubt, her majesty’s impres¬ 
sion upon this particular, as her conceit otherwise 
of my insufficiency %nd unworthiness, which, 
though I acknowledge to be greet, yet it will be 
the less, because I purpose not to divide myself 
between her majesty and the causes of other men, 
as others have done, but ti^ attend her business 
only: hoping that a whofe man meanly abje, may 
do as well as half a man better able. And if her 
I majesty thinketh that she shall m^% an adveij- 
ture iirusing one tha( is rather a m*n of study 
than of practice and experience, surely I may rc>% 
memlier to have heard that my father, an example, 

I confess, rather ready than like, was made solici- 
tor of the aunpnentation, a court of much business, 
when he had never practised, and was but twenty- 
seven years old; and Mr. Brograve was now in 
my time called attorney of the duchy, when he hai 
practised little or nothing, and yet Hath discharged : 
Voi.. yi,-1 


his place with great sufficiency. But those ami 
the like things yre as her majesty shall be made 
capable of them; wherein, knowing what author¬ 
ity your lordship’s commendations have with her 
majesty, I conclude with myself, that the sub¬ 
stance of strength which I may receive, will be 
from your lordship. It is true, my life hath been 
so private, as I have had no means to do your lord- 
ship service; but yet, as your lordship knoweth, 
I have made offer of such as I could yield ; for, 
as God hath given mo a mind to love the publio, 
so, incidcntly, 1 have ever had your lordship in 
singular admiration; whose happy ability her 
majesty hath so long used, to her great honour 
and yours. Besides, that amendment of state or 
countenance, which 1 have received, hath been 
from your lordship. And, therefore, if your lord- 
ship shall stand a good friend to your poor ally, 
you shall but “ tueri opus” which you have be¬ 
gun. And lordship shall bestow your benefit 
upon one that hath more sense of obligation than 
of self-love. Thus humbly desiring pardon of so 
long a letter, I wish your lordship all happiness. 

Your lordship’s in all humbleness to be com¬ 
manded. 

Fr. Bacon. 

June 6, ISSS. ’ mmm 

BIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE LORD TREABUBEII 
BURGIILEY. • 

Mr Lord, > 

With as much confidence as mine own honest 
wd’faithful devotion unto your service, and your 
Nonanrable correspondence unto me an^ my poor 
^state can breed in a man, do I commend myself 
unto yon/lordslfip. I wax now somewhat ancient; 
bne-and-thirty years is a great deal of sand in the 
hour-glass, ^y hesiJth, I thank God^ I find con- 
firmei^; and I d^o not fear tha( action shall impair 
it I b^ause I account my ordinary course of study 
and meditation to be ^ore paijiful than most parts 
of action are. I ever beStr a mind, in some middle 
place thft I could discharge, to serve her majesty; 
not as a man born under Sol, thatloveth honour; 
nor under Jupiter, that loveth business, for the 
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•QOntemplatite planet carricth me a.way wholly: 
bul aa a map bom under an excellent sovereign, 
that deaerreth the dedication of all men's abilities. 
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SIR FHA^'CIS BACON TO THE I.C^iD 
BURCIILEY. 


TREASURER 


BesideSt I do not find in myself so much self-love, 
but that the (rreatcr parts of my thoiiglits arc to 
deserve well, if I were able, of my friends, and 
namely of your lordship; who bein^r the Allas of 
this commonwealth, the honour of my house, and 
the second founder of my poor estate, 1 am lied 
by all duties, both of a go(Al patriot, and of an 
unworthy kinsman, and of an oblif'ed s.'ivant, 
to employ whatsoever I am, to^lo you service. 
Atrain, tlie meanness of my estate doth somewhat 
move me: for Ihou^li I cannot iiceuso myself, that 
I am oitlier proclT^ral or slothful, yet, my health is 
not to sjinnd, nor iny course to iret. Lastly, I 
confess that I liavc as vast contemplative ends, 
as I have moderate civil ends: for I have taken 
all knowledge to be my providence;* and if I 
could purge it of two sorts of rovers, whereof 
the one with frivolous disputations, confutations, 
and verbosities : the other with blind experiments 
and auricular traditions and impostures, liath com¬ 
mitted so many spoils; 1 hope 1 should bring in 
industrious observations, grounded conefusions, 
and profitable inventions and discoveries; the 
best state of that providence.* This, whether it 
be curiosity, or vainglory, or nature, or, if one 
take it favourably, philanthropia, is so fixed in 
my mind, as it cannot bo removed. And I do 
easily see, that place of any reasonable counte¬ 
nance doth bring commandment of more wits than 
of a man’s own, which is tlic thing! greatly affect. 
And for your lordship, perhaps, y<Ai shall not find 
more strength and less encounter in any other. 
And if your lordship shall find now^^ or at any 
time, that [ do seek or affect any place, whoreunto 
any that is nearer unto youklordship shall be con¬ 
current, say then that I am a most dishonest man. 
And if your lordship will not carry mo on, I wi 
not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced himself 
with contemplation unto voluntary poverty: but 
•this I*will do, I yti'A ac!l the inheritance that! 
have, and piirrdias# some lease of quick revenue, 
or some office of gain, that shall be executed by 
deputy, and so^ive over all care of service, and 
become some sorry bookmaker, or a true pioneer 
in that mine of truth, which, he said, lay go deep. 
This which I have writ unto your lordship, is 
rather thoughts than words, being setdown^it'..- 
oiit all ait, disguising, or reservation: w'herein I 
l»ave done honour both to your loAl8hip\wisdom, 
iifjudging that that will be best believed of youf 
lordship w^ich is truest; a;{d to ymir lordship’s 
good nature, in retaining nothing from you. And 
even so, I wish your lordship all happrnetsf and 
to myselt means and occqfion to be added to my 
faithful desire to do you Service. 

From my lodging at Gray’s Inn. • 

' Province. 


Mv SINGULAR GOOD LoRD, 

Your lordship’s comfortable relation of her 
majesty’s gracious opinion an^mcaning towards 
me, tlioiigh at that time your leisure gave me not 
leave to show how 1 was affected therewith ; yet 
upon every representation thereof it entereth and 
striketh more deeply into me, as botli my nature 
and duty presseth me to return some speech of 
thankfulness. It must be an exceeding comfort 
and encouragement to me, setting forth and put¬ 
ting myself in way towards her majesty’s service, 
to encounter with an example so private and do¬ 
mestical, of her majesty’s gracious goodness and 
benignity; being made good and verified in my 
father, so far forth, as it extendeth to his posterity. 

Accepting them as commended by his service, 
during the nonage, as I may term it, of their own 
deserlsc 1, for my part, am very well content, tliat 
I take least part, either of his abilities of mind, 
or of his worldly advancement; both which he 
held and received, the one of tlic gift of God im¬ 
mediately, the other of her majesty’s gift; yet, in 
the loyal and earnest affection which he bare to 
licr majesty’s service, 1 trust my portion slinll not 
be with the least: nor in proportion with the 
youngest ttirlh. For metliinks his precedent 
should be a silent charge upon his blessing unto 
us all, in our degrees, to follow' him afar off, and 
to dedicate unto her majesty’s service both the use 
and spending of our lives. True it is, that I must 
needs acknowledge myself jirepared and fiiriushed 
thereunto with nothing but with a imillitiidc of 
jack's and imperfections; hut calling to mind how 
diversely, and in what particular providonec (Jod 
hath declared himself to tender the slate of her 
majesty’s alfairs, I conceive and gather hope, that 
those whom he hath in a manner pressed for 
I her majesty’s service, by working and imprinting 
in thcr.1 a single and zealous mind to bestow their 
duties therein; he will sec them acce.dingly ap¬ 
pointed of sufficiency convenient for the rai.k and 
standing where ihey shall be employed : so as, 
under this her majesty’s blessing, I trust to receive 
a larger allow'ancc of God’s graces. And as I 
may hop* for this, so I can assure and promise for 
my endeavour, that it shall not bo in fault; but 
what diligence can entitle me unto, tlrat 1 doubt 
not to Wover. And now seeing it hath pleased 
her majesty to take knowledge of this ray mind, 
and to vouch'safe to apjiroprialc me unto l.cr ser¬ 
vice, preventing any desert of mine with her 
princely liberality; first, T humbly do besereli 
your lordship, to present to her majesty niy more 
than humble thunks for the same. and wilbal, 
having regard tb mine own unworthincss to re¬ 
ceive such favour, and to tlic small possibility in 
fne to satisfy and answqr what her majesty con- 
ceiveth, I am* moved to become a most humble « 
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suitor to her majesty, that this benefit also may be 
affixed unto the other; which is, that if there 
ap|)ear in me no such towardness of service, as i 
may be her majesty doth bcnigrnly value and assess 
me at, by reasoi^of my sundry wants, and the 
disadvantag;e of my nature, being unapt to lay 
forth the simple store of those inferior gifts which 
God hath allotted unto me, most to view: yet thai 
it would please her excellent majesty, not to ac¬ 
count my thankfulness the less, for that my disa¬ 
bility is great to show it; but to Sustain me in her 
majesty’s gracious opinion, whereupon I only 
rest, and not upon any expectation of desert to 
proceed from myself towards the contentment 
thereof. But if it shall please God to send forth 
an occasion whereby my faithful affection'may be 
tried, I trust it shall save me labour for ever 
making more protestation of it hereafter. In the 
mean time, howsoever it be not made known to 
her majesty, yet God knoweth it, throi^h llie 
daily solicitations wherewith I address myself 
unto him, in unfeigned prayer, for the multiplying 
of her majesty’s prosperities. To your lordship, 
also, whose recommendation, I know right well, 
hath been material to advance her majesty’s good 
opinion of me, I can be but a bounden servant. So 
much may 1 safely promise, and purpose to be, see¬ 
ing public and private bonds vary not,^ut that my 
service to her majesty and your lordship draw in 
line. I wish, therefore, to show it with as good 
proof, as I can say it in good faith, etc. 

Your lordship’s, etc. 


TWO LETTERS FRAMED, ONE AS AlOM MR. AN- 
TIIONV JIACON TO THE EARL OF ESSEX, THE* 
OTHER, AS THE EARL’S ANSWER. 

Mv SINGULAR GOOD LoBD, 

This standing at a«tay doth make me, in my 
* love towards your lordship, jealous, lest you do 
aomewhat,«T omit somewhat, that ^ounteth to a 
new error; for I suppose, that of all former mat¬ 
ters there is a full expiation; wherein, for any 
thing which your lordship doth, I, for my part, 
(who am remote,) cannot cast o.- devise wherein 
my error should be, except in one pointy which I 
dare not censure nor dissuade; which is, that as 
the prophet saith, in this^affliction you look* up 
“ad manum percutientem,” and so make your 
peace with God. And yet I have heq^d it noted. 
*that mysLord of Leicester, who couM never gel 
to bo taken for a saint,’yet in the queen’s disfa-ij 
vour waxed seeming religious. Which may be 
thougnt by some, and used by others, as a case 
resembling yours, if men do not see, or will not 
see, the difference between youiMvo dispositions. 
Bnt, to be plain with your lordship, my fear rather 
is, because 1 hear how some of your good an^ 
wise friends, not unpractised in thepourt, and sup¬ 
posing themselves not to be unseen in that deep 


and inscrutable centre of die court, which is her 
majesty’s mind, do not only toll the bell, but even 
ring out peals, as if your fortune were dead and 
buried, and as if there were no possibility of re¬ 
covering her majesty’s favour; and as if the best 
of your condition were to live a private and retired 
life, out of want, out of peril, and out of manifest 
disgrace. And so, in this persuasion to your lord- 
ship-wardsj to framg and accommodate your ac- 
tions^d mind to that end; I fear, 1 say, that this 
untiniRy despajf may in time bring forth a just 
despair, by causing your lordship to slacken and 
break off ymur wise, loyal, and seasonable endea¬ 
vour and industry for redintegr^ion to her ma¬ 
jesty’s favour, in comparison whereof, all other 
circumstances arc but as atomi, or rather as a 
vacuum, w’ithout any substance at all. 

Against this opinion, it may please your lord- 
ship to consider of these reasons, which I have 
collected; and to make judgment of them, neither 
out of the melancholy of your present fortune 
nor out of the infusion of that which cometh to 
you hy others’ relation, which is subject to much 
tincture, but “ ex rebus ab ipsis,” out of the nature 
of the persons and actions themselves, as the 
truest and less deceiving ground of opinion. For, 
though 1 am so unfortunate as to be a stranger to 
her majesty’s eye, much more to her nature and 
manners, yet by that which is extant 1 do mani¬ 
festly discern, that she hath that character of the 
divine nature and goodness, as “qiios amavit, 
aniavit iisquo ad fineni;” and where she hath a 
creature, she ifjth not deface nor defeat it: inso¬ 
much as, if I ohserve rightly, in those persons 
whom heretofore she hath honoured with her spe¬ 
cial favour, she hath covered and remitted, not 
only defections and ingratitudes in affection, but 
errors in state and service. 

2. If I can, scholar-like, spell and put together 
the parts of her majesty’s proceedings now to¬ 
wards your lordship, I cannot but make this con¬ 
struction : that her majest^^j^her royal intantion, 
n%ver purposed to call your doings into public 
question, but only to have usild a cloud without 
a shower, and censuring them by some restraint 
f liberty, and debarring from her presence. For 
oth the handling the cause in the Star Chkmbor 
was cnfbrcod by the violence of libelling and ru- 
i|Durs, wherein the queen thought to have satisfied 
he w%rld, and yet spared your appearanie. And 
then after, whe^that means, which was’intended 
{or the cjlisncliing of malicious bruits, turned Jo 
kindle them,j9ecause it was said your lordship 
was condemned unhekrd, and jrour lordship’s sis- 
,er i^r^e that private letter, then her majesty saw 
dainly, that these windstof winours could not be 
:ommanded down, v^J;iout a handling of the 
ausc, bj^making yon jiarty, and admitting your 
Icfence. And to this purpose, I do assure your 
ordship, that my brother, Francis Bacon, who is 
oo wise to be abused, though he be botli reserved 
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in all particulars more than is needful, yet in 
generality he hath ever constantly, and witli asse> 
veration, aifirmed to me, that both those days, 
that of the Star Chamber, and that at my lord 
keeper’s, were won of the queen, merely upon 
necessity and point of honour, against her own 
inclination. 

3. In the last proceeding, I note three points, 
which aro directly significant, that her majesty 
did expressly forbear any poiTit whichVas irrccu- 
pcrablc, or might make your lordship iR? any 
degree incapable of the return df her favour, or 
might fix any character indelible of di^race upon 
you: for she ^ared the public places, which 
spared ignominy; she limited the charge pre¬ 
cisely, not to touch disloyalty, and no record re- 
maincth to memory, of the charge or sentence. 

4. The very distinction whjeh was made in 
the sentence of sequestration, from the places of 
service in state, and leaving to your lordship the 
place of master of the horse, doth, in my under¬ 
standing, point at this, that her majesty meant to 
use your lordshijt’s attendance in court, while the 
exercises of other places stood suspended. 

5. I have heard, and your lordship knoweth 
better, that now since you were in your own 
custody, her majesty, “ in verbo regio,” and by 
his mouth to whom she committctli her royal 
grants and decrees, hath assured your lordship, 
she will forbid and not sufTer your ruin. 

fi. As I have heard her majesty to be a prince 
of that magnanimity, that she will spare the 
service of the ablest subject or peer, where she 
shall be thought not to stand in ne^d of it; so she 
is of that policy, as she will not blaze tho service 
of a meaner than your lordship, where it shall 
depend merely upon her choice and will. 

7. I held it for a principle, that those diseases 
are hardest to cure, whereof the cause is obscure; 
and those easiest, whereof the cause is manifest. 
Whereup’bn I conclude, that since it hath been 
your errors in your lowness towards her majesty 
^ whiciT have prejudlOf you, that your reforming 
and conformity will restore you, so as you may 
be “ faber fortun® propri®.” 

Lastly, considering your lordship is removed 
fromilealing in causes of state, and left only to a 
place of attendance, methinks the aml^ition of 
any which can endure no partners in state*mpt- 
tors may be so quenched, as they shoukl ifet 
laboriously oppose themselves to your being jn 
court. So as, upon the whole'^nattcr, I cannot 
find, neither in her majesty’s person, nor in your 
own persqn, not in any thrrd perdbn, neither in 
fonuer precedents!^ nor in your^ own case, any 
cause of peremptory despair. Neither Ho I Ifpeak 
this, but that if hqr majea"y out of her resolution 
should design you to a ptivats life, you should be 
as willing, upon the appointment, to ^o into the 
wilderness, as into the land of promise; only I 
wish that your lordship will not despair, but put 
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trust (next to God) in her majellty’s grace, and 
not be wanting to yourself. I know your lord- 
ship may justly interpret, that this which I per¬ 
suade may have some reference to my particular, 
because I may truly say, “ tu skmte non vireboj” 
for I am withered in myself; but manebo, or 
tenebo, I should in some sort be or ^old out. 
But though your lordship’s years and health may 
expect rntiirn of grace and ‘fortune, yet your 
eclipse for a time is an “ ultimum vale” to my 
fortune: And were it not that I desired and hope 
to see my brother established by her majesty’s 
favour, as I think him well worthy for that he 
hath done and sufiered, it were time I did take 
that course from which I dissuade your lordship. 
Now, ii*i the mean time, I cannot choose but per¬ 
form those honest duties unto y'ou, to whom I 
have been so deeply bound, etc. 


THE EABI. OF ESSEX’S ANSWER TO MR. ANTHONY 
BACON’S LETTER. 

Mr. Bacon, 

I thank you for yo^^r kind and careful letter, 
it persiiadeth that which I wish for strongly, and 
hope for weakly, that is, possibility of restitution 
to her majesty’s favour; your arguments that 
would cherish hope, turn into despair: you say 
the queen never meant to call me to public cen¬ 
sure, which showeth her goodness; but you sec 
I passed it, which showeth others’ power. I be¬ 
lieve most steadfastly, her majesty never intended 
to bring my cause to a public censure : and 1 be¬ 
lieve as verily, that since the sentence she meant 
to restore me to tend upon her person: but those 
which could use occasions, (which it was not in 
me to let,) and amplify and practise occasions tc 
represent to her majesty a necessity to bring m«> 
to the one, can and will do the like to stop me 
from the other. You say, my errors were my ' 
prejudice, and therefore I can mend myself. It 
is true; but they that know that 1 can met d my¬ 
self, and that if I ever recover the queen, that 1 
will never loose her again, will never suffer me 
to obtain interest in her favour: and you say, the 
queen never forsook utterly where she hath in¬ 
wardly Ikvoured; but know not whether the hour- 
gla{is of time hath titled her; but sure I am, 
(he f^lse glass of others’ informations must alter 
her, when I want access to plead mine own cause. I 
know I ouglftt. doubly, infinitely to be her majesty’s, 
both “jur^ creationis,” for. I am her creature: and 
*“jure redemptionis,” for I know she hath saved 
me from overthrow. But for her first loVa, and 
for her last protection, and all her great benefits, 

I can but pray l^r her majesty; and my endea¬ 
vour is now to make my prayers for her and 
myself better heard. For, thanks be to (Jod, that 
'they which can make her majesty believe 1 coun¬ 
terfeit with her, cannot make God believe that I 
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counterfeit with^im; and they that can let me because, of all the accidents of state at this time, 
from coming near to her, cannot let me from the labour resteth upon that most; and because 
drawing nearer to him, as 1 hope I do daily. For the world will make a kind of comparison be> 
yoirr brother, I hold him an honest gentleman, tween those that set it out of frame, and those that 
and wish him all ggod, much rather for your sake; shall bring it into frame : which kind of honour 
yourself, I know, hath suffered more for me, and giveth the quickest kind of reflection. The trans* 
with me, t|ian any friend that I have: but I can ferring this honour upon yourself consisteth in two 
but lament freely, as yon see I do, and advise you points: the one, if the principal persons employed 
not to do that I dt), which is, to despair. You come in by you, and depend upon you; the other 
know letters what hurt they have done me, and if your lordShip declare yourself to undertake a 
, therefore make sure of this; andtyet I could not, care of^hat matter. For the persons, it falleth 
as having no other pledge of my love, but com. out well that yoifr lordship hath had no interest in 
' municatu o])en1y with you for the ease of my the persons^f imputation: For neither Sir Wil- 
heart and yours. Ham Fita-Williams, nor Sir John Norris was 

Your loving friend, yours: Sir William Russel was deceived yours, 

R. Esbkx. but was curbed : Sir Coniers GlilTord, as I con¬ 
ceive it, dependoth upon you, who is said to do 
well; and if my j^ord of Ormond in this interim 
SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE EARL OF SALiaBiTRY, do accommodate well, I take it he hath always 
CONCEBNINO TUB SOLICITOR’S PLACE. had good understanding with your lordship. So 

May it please your Lordship, • as all things arc not only whole and entire, but of 

I am not privy to myself of any such ill de- favourable aspect towards your lordship, if you 
serving towards your lordship, as that I should choose well. wherein, in your wisdom, you 
think it an imprudent thing to be a suitor for your remember there is a great difference in choice 
favour in a reasonable matt^, your lordship being persons, as yon shall think the affairs to in- 

to me as (with your good favour) you cannot ^ composition, or to war. For your care- 

cease to be: but rather it were a simple and arro- popH»ar conceit hath been, that Irish 

gant part in me to forbear it. , neglected, whereby the 

It is thought Mr. Attorney shall be chief justice reputation of better care will be a strength : 

of the Common-place; in case Mr. Solicitor rise, '*n‘i I aoi sure, her majesty and my lords of the 
1 would be glad now at last to be solicitor: chiefly council do not think their care dissolved, when 
liecauso I think it will increase my practice, where- *i’‘^y have chosen whom to employ; but that they 
in God blessing me a few years, I may mend my ‘".f ®Pi"‘ *he 

state, and so after fall to my studies and ease; where- point to discretion. Then, if a resolution be 

of one is requisite for my body, and tl^ other a consultation must proceed; and the 

serveth for my mind; wherein if I sflall find your consultation must be governed upon information to 
lordship’s favour, I shall be more happy than I he had from such as know tho place, and matters 
have been, which may make me also more wise. 5 in taking o£ information I have always 

I have small store of means about the king, and “Chid there is a skill and a wisdom. For I can¬ 
to sue myself is not fit:^nd therefore I shall leave ^hat account or inquiry hath been tak.m 

to God, his majesty, and your lordship: for I of Sir Willimn Russel, of Sir Ralph B.n|ham, of 
must still banext the door. I thankflod, in'these ‘he Earl of Thomond, of Mr. Wilbraham: but I 
transitory things I am well resolved. So, beseech- """“h more VMVld be had of them, 

ing your lordship not to think this letter the less ‘‘‘ ’o^®hip shall be plcased^severally to con- 
humble, because it is plain, I rest, etc. whiter, but expressly, upon some caveat 

Fr. Bacon. given them to think of it before, for^ “ bene docet 
qui prudenter interrogat.” For the points of op¬ 
posing tlmm, I am too much a stranger to tho busi- 
, ness io deduce them: but in a topic methinks the 

SIR FRANCIS BACON TO "fuE EARL OF Ess^x, peltin{||it interrogations must be either of the 
WHEN SIR ROBERT CECIL WAS IN FRanLe. possibility and means of accord, or of tlip nature 

Mv singular good Loro^ * of the war^'^r of itlie reformatioa of the particular* 

I do ^rite, because ^1 have not yet shad time aduses, or of the joining of practice with force in 
fully to express my conceit, nor now, to attend Hhe disunion ofxthe rebels. If yous lordship doubt 
you touching Irish matters, considering them as to put your sickle in otlier mdn's harvests, yet 
they may concern the state; that it is one of the consider ydu have these advantages. First, time 
aptest particufars that hath come, or can come being fit to you in Mr. Secretary’s absenci: next, 
upon the stage, for your lordship to purchase “vis unita fortiorthisdly, tne business being 
honour upon, I am moved to think for three mixed wilii matters of war, it is fittest for you: 

' reasons; because it is ingenerate in your house in slastly, I know your lordship will carry it with that 
respect of my lord your father’s noble attempts; modesty and respect towards aged dignity, and 

A2 
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that good correspondence towards my dear ally, 
and your good friend, now abroad, as no incon> 
voniunce may grow that way. Thus have 1 play¬ 
ed the ignorant statesman, which 1 do to nobody 
but your lordship, except I do it to the queen 
sometimes, when she trains me on. Ilut your 
lordship will accept my duty and good meaning, 
and secure me touching the privateness of that I 
write. 

Your lordship’s to be commanded, 

Fr. li^t'ON. 

■i 


Hill FUAM;1H IIACON TOTfiK HAttl. OP ESHKX, 
CUNCKIININO ’J'JI£ KAlll. OP TVIlONt:. 

Thosk advertisements which your lordship im¬ 
parted to me, and the like, I lurid to be no more 
certain to make judgment upon than a patient’s 
water to a physician : therefore for me upon one 
water to make a judgment, were indeed like a 
foolish bold mountebank, or Dr. Birkct, yet, for 
willing duty’s sake, I will set down to your lord- 
ship what opinion sprung in my mind upon that 1 
read. The letter from the council there, leaning 
to distrust, I do not much rely upon, for three 
causes, b'irst, because it is always both the grace 
and the safety from blame of such a council to err 
in caution : whereunto add, that it may be they, 
or some of them, are not without envy towards 
the ])erson who is used in treating the accord. 
Next, because the time of this treaty hath no show 
of dissimulation, for that Tyronjf is now in no 
straights, but like a gamester that will give over 
because he is a winner, not because he hath no 
more money in his purse. 

Lastly, 1 do not see but those articles whereon 
they ground their suspicioiT, may as well proceed 
out of fear as out of falsehood, for the retaining of 
the deptjpdcnce of the protracting the admission 
of a shenif, the refusing to give his son for hostage, 
the holding from presenj. repair to Dublin, the re¬ 
fusing to go ))resei1lf5rto accord, without incliKl- 
ing O’Donnell. Xml others his associates, may 
very well come of a guilty reservation, in case he 
should receitie hard measure, and nut out of 
treadicry; so as if the great person be faithful, 
and that you have not here some prescift intelli¬ 
gence of present succours from Spain, for ■Ac ex¬ 
pectation whereof Tyrone would win timXt 1 lee 
no deep cause of distrusting the cause if itj>(5 
•good. And for the question, lieVmajeWy seeineth 
to me a winner three ways: first, her purse shall 
have rest; next, it will dixert theToreign designs’ 
upon that place :*thirdly, though her mpjesty is 
like Ibr^a time to goverp precarioin the nortSi, and 
be not in true congmand ih better slate there than 
before, yet, besides the •two* respects of case of 
charge, and advantage of qpinion abAad, before 
mentioned, she shall have a time to use hcr< 
princely policy in iwo points; in the one, to 
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weaken by division and disuniila of the heads; 
the other, by recovering and w inning the people 
by justice, which of all other causes is the best. 
Now for the Athenian question, you discourse 
well, “ Quid igitiir agendum ^t ?” I will shoot 
my fool’s bolt, since you will have it so. The 
Karl of Ormond to be encouraged and comforted 
above all things, the garrisons to be instantly pro¬ 
vided for; for opportunity makes a tliief: and if 
ho should mean never so well now, yet such an 
advantage as tlickbrcuking of her majesty’s garri- ^ 
sons, might tempt a true man. And because he 
may as well waver upon bis own inconstancy, as 
upon occasion, and want of variableness is never 
restrained but with fear, 1 hold it necessary to bo 
menaced with a strong war; not by words, but by 
musters and preparations of forces licre, in case 
the accord proceed not; but none to be sent over, 
lest it disturb the treaty, and make him look to be 
overrun as soon ns ho bath laid down arms. And, 
but lb.{t 3 |our lordsliip is too easy to pass, in such 
cases, from dissimulation to verity, 1 tliink, if 
your lordship lent your reputation in this case, it 
is to pretend, tliat if not a defensive war, as in 
times past, but a full rceonquest of those parts of 
the country be resolved on, you would accept tho 
charge, 1 think it would help to settle him, and 
win you a great deal of honour gratis. And that 
wliich most properly concerneth this action, if it 
prove a peace, I think her majesty shall do well 
to cure the root of the dist'ase, and to profess by a 
commission of peaceable men chiefly of respect 
and countenance, the reformation of abuses, extor¬ 
tions and injustices there, and to plant a stronger 
and surer goviTiiinent tlian heretofore, for the case 
and proWtioti of the subject; for tlie removing of 
the sword, or government in arms, from the Karl 
of Ormond, or the sending of a deputy, which 
will eclipse it, if peace follow, f think unseasona¬ 
ble. Lastly, I hold slill my opinion, both for 
your heller information, aVd your fuller declara-«. 
tion your rare, and cvennore meriting service, 
tliat your lordsliip have a set confcrdlico with the 
persons I named in iny former writing. I rest, 

At your loi'dship’s service, 

Fn. Bacon. 


• • » 

ANOIIIKR TO TIIK EARI. URFOKE IIIS (.•OIJNt; TO 
IKEf.ANn. 

My SINGt^.^ll GOOD LlRID, « 

Your ifjte of my silenqo in your oceasTons hath 
made, me set down these few wandering lines, as 
one that would say somewhat, and can say ootliing 
touching your lordship’s intended charge for Ire¬ 
land ; which ijjy endeavour I know your lordship 
will accept gradoiisly and well, whether your 
lorilship lake it by the handle of the occasion 
ministered from yourself, or of the aifeclion from ' 
which it prdheedeth. Your lordship is designed 
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to a service of ^at merit and great peril; and 
as the greatness of the peril must needs include 
no small consequence of peril, if it be not tem¬ 
perately governed; so all immoderate success 
extinguisheth mcri}, and stirreth up distaste and 
envy, the assured forerunner of whole changes of 
peril. But 1 am at the last point first, some good 
spirit leading my pen to presage your lordship’s 
success; wherein it is true, 1 am not without my 
oracle and divinations, none of them superstitious, 
^and yet not all natural: for, first, Jooking into the 
course of Cod’s providence in things now depend- 
"ing, and calling into consideration how great 
tilings God hath done by her majesty, and for her 
collect lie hath disposed of this great dissection 
in Ireland, whereby to give an urgent occasion to 
the reduction of that whole kingdom, as upon the 
rcix'Ilion of Desmond there ensued the reduction 
of that province. Next, your lordship goeth 
against tlirce of the unluckicst vices of all other, 
disloyalty, ingratitude, and insolcnc(|j \vhich 
three offences in all examples have seldom their 
doom adjourned to the world to come. Lastly, he 
that shall have had the honour to know your lord- 
ship inwardly, as I have had, shall find “bona 
exta,” whereby he may beltCT ground a divination 
of good, than u|)on the dissection of a sacrifice. 
But that part 1 leave, for it is fit for others to be 
confident upon you, and you to be confiTlent upon 
the cause, the goodness and justice whereof is 
such as can hardly be matched in any example, 
it being no ambitious war of foreigners, but a 
recovery of subjects, and that after lenity of con¬ 
ditions often tried; and a recovery of them not 
only to obedience, but to humanity and policy. 


defaults of so many former govemoiB, and the 
clearing the glory of so many happy years’ reign, 
only in this part excepted. Nay, farther, how far 
forth the peril of that state is interlaced with the 
peril of England; and, therefore, how great the 
honour is to keep and defend the approaches of 
this kingdom, I hear many discourse; and indeed 
there is a great dilTerence, whether the tortoise 
gather herself into her shell hurt or unhurt; and 
if any man be of o|flnion, that the nature of an 
cnemy^doth extenuate the honour of a service, 
being but a rcbcl*and a savage, I differ from him; 
for I see the,justest triumphs that the Romans in 
their greatest greatness did obtain, and that 
whereof the emperors in their sf^es took addi¬ 
tions and denominations, were of such an enemy; 
that is, people barbarous, and not reduced to 
civility, magnifying a kind of lawless liberty, 
prodigal of life, hardened in body, fortified in 
woods and bogs, placing both justice and fecility 
in the sharpness of their swords. Such were the 
Germans and ancient Britons, and divers otlicrs. 
Upon which kind of people, whether the victory 
be a conquest, or a rcconquest upon a rebellion or 
revolt, it made no difiTercnce that ever 1 could find, 
in honour. And, therefore, it is not the enricliing 
the predatory war that hath the pre-eminence in 
honour; else should it be more honour to bring in 
a carrack of rich hnrden, than one of the twelve 
Spanish apostles. But then this nature of people 
doth yield a higher point of honour (considering 
in truth and substance) than any war can yield 
which should bcpichicvcd against a civil enemy, 
if the end may be—“ pacique iniponcre morem,” 
to replant and refound the policy of that nation. 


from more than Indian barbarism, rt'liei?' is yet ,to which nothing is wanting but a just and civil 


another kind of divination familiar in matters of 
state, being that which Uemosthenes so often 
relicth upon in his time, where he saith, tliat 
which for the time past is worst of all, is for the 
time to come the best, ^hich is, that things go ill 
not by accident hut by error; whvein tl.bugh 
your lordshijl hath been a waking censor, yet, you 
must look for no other now, hut “mcdice, cura 
teipsumand althougil your lordship shall not 
he the blessed physician that coineth to the dc- 
• clination of the disease, yet, you embrace thatcon- 
ditimi which many noble spirits have accejted for 


government. Which design, us it doth descend 
to you from your nobla father, (who lost his life 
in that action, though he paid tribute to nature, 
and not to fortune,) so I hope your lordship shall 
be as fatal a captain to this war, as Africahus was 
to the war of Carthage, after that both his uncle 
and his father had lost theiriittes in Spain in the 
same war. 

Now, although it be true, that these things 
which I have writ (being but representations 
unto your lordship of the honour and appearance 
of success and enterprise) be not much to the 


advantage, which is, that you go upon the greater. purpoVff my direction, yet, it is that which is 
peril of your fortune, and tfie less of your reyufa- ^ bew tc^c, being no man of war, and ignorant in 

the particulars of stale: for a man may by the 
eye setup (Jto white right in the midst of the butt, 
I’thbugh he b& no archer. Therefore 1 will only* 
Add this wi8h,oaccordipg to the English phrase, 
which termeth a well-wishing advice a wish, 
that yeur Idrdship' in this whole action, looking 
forward, set 'down thisyphsition; that iifcrit is 
worthier than fame;, and looking back hither, 
would renJember this text, that “obedience is 


lion; and so the honour countervailcth the adven- 
♦*ire; of which honour yryir lordshiji'is in no 
small jx^session, when that her majesty, known 
to be one of the most juuicions princes in discern¬ 
ing of spirits that ever governed, hath made choice 
of you merely out of her royal judgment, (her 
affection inclining rather to continue your attend¬ 
ance,) into whose hands and trust'fo put the com¬ 
mandment and conduct of so great forces, the 


gathering in the fruit of so great charge, the exe-'dietter than sacrifice.^ For designing to fame 
cation of so many councils, the redeeming of the ^ and glory may make your lordship, in the adven- 
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taro of yoar person, to be valiant as a private 
soldier, rather than as a general; it may make 
you in your commandments rather to be gracious 
than disciplinary; it may make you press action, 
in the respect of the great expectarion conceived, 
rather hastily than seasonably and safely; it may 
make you seek rather to achieve the war by force, 
than by mixture of practice; it may make you 
(if God shall send you prosperous beginnings) 
rather seek the fruition of* the honour, than the 
perfection of the work in hand. And fbr your 
proceeding like a good Protcstallt, (upon warrant, 
and not upon good intention,) ypur loniship 
knowoth, in your wisdom, that as it is most lit 
for you to desire convenient liberty of instruction, 
so it is no less fit for you to observe the due 
limits of them, remembering that the exceeding 
of them may not only procurq (in case of adverse 
accident) a dangerous disavow, but also (in case 
of prosperous success) be subject to interpreta¬ 
tion, as if all was not referred to the right end. 

Thus I have presumed to write these few lines 
to your lordship, “ in methodo ignorantiaj,” which 
is, when a man speaketh of any subject not 
according to the parts of the matter, but accord¬ 
ing to the model of his own knowledge: and 
most humbly desiro your lordship, that the weak¬ 
ness thereof may bo supplied in your lordship, by 
a benign acceptation, as it is in mo by my best 
wishing. 

Fk. Bacon. 


\ 


am FIIANCI8 BACON IN RECO4.MENDATION OF 

HIS SERVICE TO THE EARL OF NORTUEMOER- 

LAND, A FEW DAYS BEFORE QUEEN ELIZA. 

BETH’S DEATH. 

« 

MaV it PI.EASE YOUR GOOD LoRDSHIP. 

As the time of sowing of feed is known, but 
the time of coming up and disclosing is casual, 
or according to the season; so I am < witness to 
myself, that there hath'been yovered in my mind 
a long time a seed of affection and zeal towards 
your lordship, sown by the estimation of your 
virtues, and your particular honours and favours, 
to my brother deceased, and to myself; which 
seed still springing, now biirstcth forth into this 
profession. And, to be plain with your lordshiji, 
it is A^cry true, and no winds or noises of civil 
matters can blow this out of my head or heart, 
that your great capacity and love towards studies 
and contemplations, of a higher and worthier 
nature than popular, a nature rare in the world, 
and i» a person of your lordshiji’s quality almost 
singular,'* is to me a great and chief motive to 
draw my affection and admiration towards you: 
and, therefore, good my lord, if I may be of any 
use to your lordship by my head, tongue, pen, 
means, or friends, I •humbly pray you to hold me 
your own: and hercwithal, not to do so much dis¬ 
advantage to my good mind, nor partly, to your 
own worlbi, as to conceive, that this commenda¬ 
tion of my humble service produceth out of any 
straits of my occasions, hut merely out of an 
election, and indeed, the fulness of my heart. 
And so, wishing your lordship all prosperity, 1 
continue.- 


SIR FRANCIS BACON, TO THE EARL OF ESSEX 
AFTER Ills ENLARGEMENT. 


My Lord, 

No man can cxponnd*my doings better than 
your lordship, which makes me need to say the 
less; only I humbly pray you to believe that I 
aspire fo the conscience and commendation of 
“ bonus civis” and “ bonus vir;” and that though 
I love some thingsffeiter, 1 confess, thatl love your 
lordship; yet, ijove few persons better, both for 
latitude’s sake, and for virtues, which cannot 
ii'Jrt, but by accident. Of which my good affec¬ 
tion it may please your lordship to assure your¬ 
self, of all the true effects and offices ^hat I can 
yield: for as 1 was ever sorry your'•tedship 
should^ fly with waxen wings, doubting fcarhs’s 
fortune; so, for the growing up of your own 
I feathers, be they ostriches or oilier ktpd, no man 
'shall be more glad; and this is \he axle-trhe,' 
whereupon I have tiirned^and shall turn. Which 

near 

means, having so fit a messenger foV rninc own 
letter,! thought good tojedbuble afso by writing. 
And so I commend you.to God’s protection. 
From Gray’s Inn, etc. ^ « 

Fr. Bacon, u 


having already sfenified unto you by some ' 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO MR. ROBERT KF.MPE, 
UPON THE DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Mr. Kxmpe, this alteration is so great, as you 
might justly conceive some coldness of iny affec¬ 
tion towards you, if you should hear nothing from 
me, Z living in this place. It is in vain to tell 
you, with what a wonderful still aRd calm this 
wheel is turned round, which, whether it he a 
remnant of her felicity that is gone, or a fruit of 
his reputation that is coming, I will not deter¬ 
mine; for, I cannot but divide myself, between 
her memory and his name. Yet, we account it 
but as a fair mom before sunrising, before his 
majesty’s presence; though, for my part, I see 
not *whenco any weather should arise. 'J'he 
Papists a.e contained with fear enough, and hop .5 
too muejj.* The Frencli is thought to turn his 
practice upon procuring some disturbance in 
Scotland, where crowns may do wonde|;^. But 
this day is so welcome to the nation, and the time 
so short, as 1 do not fear the effect*. My Lord of 
Southampton *fcxpecleth release by the next de¬ 
spatch, and is already much visited, and much 
well wished. There is continual posting, by. 
men of goochqiiality towards the king, the rather, 
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I think, becaiAe this springtime it is but a kind 
of sport. It is hoped, that as the state here hath 
performed the part of good attorneys, to deliver 
the king quiet possession of his kingdom; so the 
^ing will redeli^r them quiet possession of their 
places, rather filling places void, than removing 
men placed. 

* So, etc. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO MR. ^AVID FOIII.ES IN 

SCOTLAND, UPON THE ENTRANCE OF HIS MA¬ 
JESTY’S REKJN. 

SiB, the occasion awaketh in me the remem¬ 
brance of tlie constant and mutual good oflicrs 
which passed between my good brdlher and 
yourself; whereunto, as you know, I was not 
altogether a stranger, though the time and design 
(as between brethren) made me more reserved. 
Ilut well do I bear in mind the great opinion 
which my brother (whose jiidgmtftit 1 much 
reverence) would often express to me of the extra- 
onlinary sufficiency, dexterity, and temper, which 
he had found in you, in the business and service 
of the king our sovereign^ord. This latter bred 
in me an election, as the former gave an induce¬ 
ment, for me to address myself to you, and to 
make this signification of my desi^, towards a 
mutual entertainment of good affection and cor¬ 
respondence between us, hoping that some good 
effect may result of it, towards the king’s service, 
and that for our particulars, though occasion give 
you the precedence, of furthering my being known 
by good note unto the king; so, no long time will 
intercede, before I, on my part, shall t^vc some 
means given to requite your favours, and verity 
vour commendation. And so, with my loving 
commendations, (good Mr. Foules,) T leave you 
to (iod’s goodness. 

From Gray’s Inn, this of March. 


BIR FRANCIS BACON 'SO SIB ROBERT CECIL, AF¬ 
TER DEFEAT OF THE SPANIARDS "(N IRELAND, 
FOB REDUCING THAT KINGDOM TO CIVILITY, 
WITH SOME REASONS ENCLOSED. 

• 

It may please your Honour, 

As one that wisheth y^a all increase of hoftour, 
and as one that cannot leave to love th8 state, 
, what interest soever I hjve, or may oome to have 
in it, Ad as one that now this dead\|cation tiide 
have some leisure “*ad aliud agendum,” I wiS 
preside to propound unto you that which, though 
you cannot but see, yet I know not whether you 
apprehend ahd esteem it in so high a degree that 
is, for the best action of importJtion to yourself, 
of sound honour and merit to her majesty, and 
lliis crown, without ventosity or popularity, thi»t 
the riches of any occasion, or the tide of any op- 
VoL. II.—2 


portunity can possibly minister or offer. And 
that is, the causes of Ireland, if they be taken by 
the right handle: for if the wound be not ripped 
up again, and come to a festered sense, by new 
foreign succours, I think that no physician will go 
on much with letting blood “in declinatione 
morhi,” but will intend to purge and corroborate. 
To which purpose I send you mine opinion, witli- 
out labour of words in the enclosed, and sure I 
am, that if you shsil enter into tho matter accord¬ 
ing %) the vivacity of your own spirit, nothing 
can make unID you a more gainful return; for 
you shall make the queen’s felicity complete, 
which now (as it is) is incom^rablc; and fur 
yourself, you shall make yoursmf as good a pa¬ 
triot as you are thouglit a politic, and to have no 
less generous ends than dexterous delivery of 
yourself towards your ends; and as well to have 
true arts and grounds of government, as the fa- 
cility and felicity of practice and negotiation; 
and to be as well seen in tho periods and tides of 
estates, as in your own circle and way; than the 
which I 8up|iosc nothing can be a better addition 
and accumulation of honour unto you. 

This, I hope, I may in privateness write, either 
as a kinsman, that may ho bold, or as a scholar, 
that hath liberty of discourse, without committing 
of any absurdity. If not, I pray your honour to 
believe, I ever loved her majesty and the state, 
and now love yourself; and there is never any 
vehement love without some absurdity, as the 
Spaniard well saith, “desuario con la calentura.” 
So, desiring ,your honour’s pardon, I ever con¬ 
tinue, etc. 

Fb. Bacon. 


SIB PRANCLS BACON«TO THE LORD TREASURER, 
TOUCHING Ills SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. 

It may please your uoon Lordship, * 

I was sorry to find by your lordship’s speech 
yesterday, that my la'st««feech in Parlfament,' 
delivered in discharge of my conscience, my duty 
to God, her majesty, and my country, was ofren- 
sive: if it were misreported, I ^vould be glad to 
attend your lordship, to disavow any tiling I said 
not; if it were misconstrued, I would be glad to 
ex|^iind my words, to exclude any sense I meant 
!jtot\if my heart he misjudged by imputation of 
popularity, or opposition, I have gr^it wrong, 
and the ^teatei# because the manner of my speei^ 
'did most ‘^identiy show that I spake most sim¬ 
ply, and only to sa^sfy my coBSciei|ce, and not 
with any advantage or polidjr to sway the case, 
and«my terms Carried all signification of duty and 
zeal towards her majesty and her service. Itiavery 
true, that from the^beginning, whatsoever was a 
double subsidy I did wish might for precedent’s 
sake appear to be extraordinary,and for discontent’s 
sake might not have been levied upon the poorer 
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sort, though otherwise I wished it as rising as I 
think this wiii prove, or more. Tliis was my 
mind, I confess it: and therefore I most humbly 
pray your lordship, first, to continue mo in your 
own good opinion, and tlien, to perform the part 
of an honourable good friend, towards your poor 
servant and ally, in drawing her majesty to accept 
of the sincerity and simplicity of my zeal, and to 
hold me in her majesty’s favour, which is to me 
dearer than my life, and so, ebc. 

Your lordship’s most humble in all duty. 

Fn. Bacon. 


A LETTER TO MR. MATTHEW, irPON SENDING 1118 
BOOK DE HAPIENTIA VETERDM. 

Mr. Matthew, ‘ 

1 do very heartily thank you for your letter of 
the 24th of August, from Salamanca; and in re¬ 
compense thereof, 1 send you a little work of 
mine, that hath begun to pass the world. They 
tell me my Ijatin is turned into silver, and become 
current. Had you been here you had been my 
inquisitor, before it came forth. Hut I think the 
greatest inquisitor in Spain will allow it. Hut 
one thing you must pardon me, if I make no haste 
to believe, that the world should be grown to 
such an ecstasy, as to reject trutli in philosophy, 
because the author dissenteth in religion; no 
more than they do by Aristotle, or Averrois. My 
great work goeth forward, and after my manner, I 
alter even when I add: so that notking is finished 
till all be finished. This 1 have written in the 
midst of a term and parliament, thinking no time 
so precious, but that I should talk of these mat¬ 
ters with so good and dear a friend. And so, 
with my wonted wishes, I* leave you to God’s 
goodness. 

From Oray’silnn, Fchr. 17,1610. 


A letter TO THE'king, TOUCHING MATTER OF 
REVENUE AND PROFIT. 

r 

It MAY PLEASE YOUR MajESTY, 

I may remember what Tacitus saith, by o»'ca- 
sion that Tiberius was often and long absciuFom 
Home, “ i.n Urbe, et parva et magna negotia iiu- 
peratorem* simul premunt.” But saith he, “ ir. 
Recessii, dimissis rebus minoris )fiiorn'*»tti, sum-' 
mo* rerum magna/um magis agitantur.” This] 
maketh me lhink,*it|hall be iro incivAity to trouble | 
your majesty with business, during yojir abode | 
from London, knowing y(\|ir majesty's meditations ! 
are the principal wheel of fbur estate, and being' 
warranted by a former cominundment, which 1! 
reccivetl from you. • ; 

I do now only send your majesty these papers i 


enclosed, because I greatly desireYso far forth to 
preserve my credit with you, as thus: that whereas 
lately (perhaps out of too much desire, which in- 
duceth too much belief) 1 was bold to say, that I 
thought it as easy for your majesty to come out qf 
want, as to go forth of your gallery, your majesty 
would not take me for a dreamer, or a projector. 
I send your majesty therefore some gfounds of 
my hopes. And for that pap^^ which 1 have 
gathered of incrcasements “ speratcI beseech 
you to give me leave to think, that if any of the 
particulars do fail, it will be rather for want of 
workmanship in those that shall deal in them, 
than want of materials in the tilings themselves. 
The other paper hath many discarding cards; and 
I send U chiefly, that your majesty may be the 
less surprised by projectors, who pretend some¬ 
times great discoveries and inventions, in things 
that have been propounded and perhaps after a 
better fashion, long since. God Almighty pre¬ 
serve ydbr majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble and 

devoted servant and subject. 

April 35, ICIO. 


A LETTER TO THE KING, TOUCHING THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR’S PLACE. 

It mav please your most excellent Maje.sty. 

Your worthy chancellor, I fear, goeth his last 
day. God hath hitherto used to weed out such 
servants as grew not fit for your majesty, but now 
he hath gathered to himself a true sage or salvia 
out of your garden; but your majesty’s service 
must not he mortal. 

i Upon this heavy accident, I pray your majesty, 
in all humbleness and sincerity, to give me leave 
to use a few words. I must never forget, when I 
moved your majesty for the attorney’s place, it 
was your own sole act; mor? than that, Somerset, 
when he knew^oiir majesty had resolved it, thrust 
himself into tlie business for a fee. there¬ 

fore I have no reason to pray to saints. 

I shall now again make .obligation to your ma¬ 
jesty, first, of my heart, then, of my service, 
thirdly, of my place of attorney, which I think is 
honestly worth ;£G000 per annum, and, fourthly, 
of my place of the i^tar Chamber, which is worth 
jSlGOO per annum; and .vith the favour and coun¬ 
tenance. of a chancellor, much more. 

I hope I ^jiiay be acquitted of presumption, if I 
tkink of it, beth because my father had tlie.place, 
Y’hich is some civil inducements to my desire; 
and I pray God your majesty may have twenty no 
worse years in your greatness, than Queen Eliza¬ 
beth had in her model, (after my father’s placing,) 
and chiefly, bce.:iusc, if the chancellor’s place 
went to the law, it was ever conferred upon some 
of the learned counsel, and never upon a judge, 
^or Audley wq^ raised from king’s sergeant, my 
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father from attorney of the wars, Bromley from hearts by advancing. For I see your people can 
solicitor, Puckering from sergeant, Egerton from better skill of “concretum” than ‘‘abstractam," 


mpter of the rolls, having newly left the attor¬ 
ney’s place. Now I beseech your majesty, le 
me put you the ^sent case truly. If you tak- 
my Lord Coke, this will follow: first, your ma¬ 
jesty shall put an overruling nature into an over¬ 
ruling place, which may breed an extreme; next, 
you shall blunt hia industries in matter of finances, 
which seemeth to aim at another place. And, 
lastly, popular men are no sure Counters for your 
majesty’s saddle. If you take my Lord Hubbard, 
you shall have a judge at the upper end of your 
council-board, and another at the lower end; 
whereby your majesty will find your prerogative 
pent. For, though there should be emulUtion be¬ 
tween them, yet as legists they will agree, in 
magnifying that wherein they are best, he is no 
statesman, but an economist, wholly for himself. 
So as your majesty (more than an outward form) 
will find little help in him, for the buAness. If 
you take my Lord of Canterbury, I will say no 
more, but the chancellor’s place requires a whole 
man. And to have both jurisdictions, spiritual 
and temporal, in that heig/it, is fit but for a king. 

For myself, I can only present your majesty 
with “ gloria in obsequioyet I dare promise, 
that if 1 sit in that place, your business shall not 
make such short terms upon you, as it doth ; but 
when a direction is once given, it shall be pursued 
and performed; and your majesty shall only be 
troubled with the true care of a king, which is to 
think what you would have done in chief, and not 
how, for the passages. 

I do presume, also, in respect of n)y father’s 
memory, and that I have been al\^ys gracious ip 
the Ijowor House, I have interest in the gentle¬ 
men of England, and shall be able to do some 
good effect, in rectifying that body of Parliament 
men, which is “ cardp rerum.” For, let me tell 
your majesty, that that part of the chai|cellor’B 
place, whiph is to judge in equityf between party 
and party, that same regnum judicials,” (which, 
since my father’s time* is but too much enlarged,) 
concerneth your majesty least, more than the ac¬ 
quitting your conscience for justice. Hut it is the 
other parts of a moderator, amongst your council, 

an overseers over your judges, of a planter of 
Jit justices, and governors iff the country, that im- 
porteth your affairs in these times most. • 

1 will add also, that I hope, by piy care, the 
inventive part of your Council wiU be strength¬ 
ened, who now, commonly, do exJtcise rathqr 
their judgments than their inventions: and the 
inveSlive part cometh from projectors, and private 
men, which«cannot be so well; in W'hich kind my 
Lord of Salisbury had a good method, if his ends ! 
had been upright. 

To conclude, if I were the man I would be,^I 
should hope, that as your majesty hath of late won 
hearts by depressing, you should in this leese no 


and that the waves of their affections flow rather 
aAer persons than things. So that acts of this 
nature (if this were one) do more good than 
twenty bills of grace. 

If God call my lord, the warrants and commis¬ 
sions which are requisite for the taking the seal, 
and for the working with it, and for the reviving 
of warrants under his hand, which dio with him, 
and mo like, shall be in readiness. And in this 
time presseth more, because it is the end of a term, 
and almost the beginning of the circuits: so that 
the seal cannot stand still. But this may be done, 
as heretofore, by commission, till your majesty 
bath resolved of an officer. God ever preserve 
your majesty. 

\ our majesty’s most humble subject, 

and bounden servant. 

'eb. IS, 1619. 


A I,ETTER TO THE ICING, OP MY LORD CHANCEL¬ 
LOR’S AMENDMENT, AND THE DIFFERENCE 
IlEGDN BETWEEN THE CHANCERY AND KING'S 
BENCH. 

T MAY PLEASE YOUR MOST EXCELLENT MaJEBTY, 

I do find ((>od be thanked) a sensible amend¬ 
ment in my lord chancellor; 1 was with him yes- 
•erday in private conference, about half an hour, 
ltd this day again, at such times as he did seal, 
ifhich he endured well almost the space of an 
lOUT, though ttte vapour of the wax be offensive 
o him. lie is free from a fever, perfect in his 
rowers of memory and speech, and not hollow in 
lis voice nor looks. He hath no panting, nor 
abouring respiration, neither are his coughs dry 
ir weak. But whosoever thinketh his disease to 
le but melancholy, raaketli no true judgment of 
t, for it is plainly a formed and deep <^ugh, with 
. pectoral surcharge, so that, at times, he doth 
Imost “ animam agerp.” I forbear to advertise 
'our majesty of the carel^ook to have commis-' 
iioners in readiness, becausS Master Secretary 
rake hath let me understand he signified as much 
o your majesty. But I hope there shall be no 
sc of them for this time. 

njj, as I am glad to advertise your majesty of 
endment of your chancellor’s person, so 1 
m sorry to accompany it with an advertisement 
if the siqkness of your Chancery Court; though, 
ly the^gijiccnf God, that cure will be much 
iasicr than the other. It is true, I did lately 
write to your majesty, that f^r the matter of “ ha¬ 
beas corpora,”,(which was the third matter in law 
yoii had given me in charge,) I did thinlt the com¬ 
munion of service between jny lord chancellor, 
and my lord chief justice, in the great business 
of exaiftination, would so join ^em, as tliey 
would not square at this time. But pardon me, 

I humbly pray your majesty, if I have too rea- 
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sonablc thoufrhts. And yet that which happened you, and long and happily may ^ou serve his 
the lastday of the term concerning certain indict* j majesty. 

ments, in the nature of praemunire, preferred into Your true and affectionate servant, 

the King’s Bench, but not found, is not so much ! lo, icis. 


as is noised abroad, tlioiigli, I inus. say, it was 
“ omni tempcrc nimiuin, et lioc tempore alienum. 
And, therefore, I beseech your majesty not to give 
any believing ear to reports, but to receive the 
truth from me that am your attorney-general, and 
ought to stand indifl'erent fur'jurisdictioiis of a 
courts; which, I account, I cannot give'your 
majesty now, because I was thciial^sent, and .some 
are now absent, which arc properly and aiitlioiiti 
cally'to inform me, touching that wliich passed 
Neitlier let this any way disjoint your other busi 
ness; for there is a time for all tilings, and this 
very accident may he turned to good; not that I 
am of opinion that the same cu'ming maxim of 
“separa et impera,” which sometimes holdoih in 
persons, can well take place in jurisdiction; but 
because some good occasion by this excess may 
be taken, to setllc that wiiich would have been 
more dangerous, if it had gone on, by little and 
little, (lod preserve your majosty. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject, 

and most boimdcn servant. 

Feb I5th, 1015 


A LETTER TO SIR GKOHRK VILLIERS, TOUCHING 

THE DIFFERENCE UETVVEEN THE COURTS OF 

CIIANCERV AND KING’S DENCH. 

Sir, 

1 received this morning from you two letters 
by the same bearer, the one written before the 
other, both after his majesty had received my 
last. In this diflercnce between the two courts 
of Chancery and King’s Bench, (for so I had rather 
take it at t^his time, than between the persons of 
iny lord chancellor, and my lord chief justice,) I 
marvel not, if rumour get way of true relation; 

* fori know fame hatli'swii’t wings, especially that 
whiph hath black K’athers; but within these two 
days (for sooner I cannot be ready) 1 will write 
to his majesty .both the narrative truly, and my 
opinion sincerely, taking much comfort, that 1 
serve such a king, as hath Cod’s property, in 
discerning truly of men’s hearts. I pur^to^ to 
speak wi\h my lord chancellor this day, andfo'o fo 
exhibit that cordial of his majesty’s grace, as I 
Ifopo this other accident will rdther rouse and 
raise his spirits, .ban deject him, or incline him 
to a relapap; mean while, I. commend the wit of 
a mean man, that said this other day, well, (saith 
he,) next term yon shall have an old man come 
with a besom of wprmwoodtin his hand, that will 
sweep away all this. Fdr it is my lord chancel¬ 
lor’s fashion, especially towards the summer, to 
carry a posy of wormwood. I write this letter in 


POSTSCRIPT. 

• \ 
Sir, I humbly thank you for your inward letter: 

I have burned it as you commanded, but the flame 
it hath kindled in me will never be extinguished. 


SIR FRANCIS RACON TO THE KINO, CONCERNING 
THE PU.^EMIINIUE IN THE KING’S BENCH 
AGAINST THE fllANCERY. 


It mav please your most excellent Majesty, 

1 was yesterday in the afternoon, with my lord 
chancellor, according to your commandment, 
which I reeeiveil by the Mr. of the Horse, and 
find the old man well comforted, both towards 
(lod and towards the world. And the same 
middle (comfort, which is a divine and humane, 
proceeding from yonr majesty, being God’s lieu¬ 
tenant on cartli, I am persuaded hath been a great 
cause, that such a sickness hath been portable to 
such an age. 1 did not fail in my conjecture, 
that this business of ihe Chancery hath stirred 
him. lie showelh to despise it, but yet he is 
full of it, and almost like a young duellist that 
findeth himself behindhand. 

I will now (as your majesty requireth) give 
you a true relation of that which passed ; neither 
will I decline your royal commandment, for deli¬ 
vering my opinion also; though it be a tender 
subject to write on. But I, that account my being 
but an accident to my service, will neglect no 
(juty upon selfjafoty. Finst, it is necessary 1 let 
^oiir majesty know the ground of the diflercnce 
between the two courts, that your majesty may 
the better understand the narrative. 

There was a statute made 27 Ed. 3, 
Cap. 1, which (flo doubt) in the prin¬ 
cipal intention thereof, was ordained 
against those that sued lo Rome, wherein there 
are words somewhat general, against any that 
ijuestioneth or impeacheth iny judgment given in 
the king’s courts, in any other courts. Upon 
these doubtful words (other courts) the contro¬ 
versy grrweth; for the sounder interpretation 
taketh them to be meant of those courts which, 
though locally they were not held at Rome, or 
where the pope’s chair was, but here within tlie 
realm, yet ih their jurisdiction had their depend¬ 
ency upon thh court of Rome; as were thS court 
of the legate here, and the courts of the archbi¬ 
shops and bishops, which were then but subordi¬ 
nate judgment seats, to that high tribunal of 
Rome. 

And, for this construction, the opposition of the 
words, (if they be well observed) between the 
Ling’s courts and other courts, maketh very much; 


27 E. 3. 
Cap. 1. 


haste, to return the messenger with it. God keep i for it importeth as if those other courts were not 
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the king’s courts. Also the main scope of the 
statute fortiiieth the same; and, lastly, the prac¬ 
tice of many ages. The other interpretation, 
which cloaveth to the letter, expoundeth the 
king’s courts to ha the courts of law only, and 
other courts to be courts of equity, as the Chan¬ 
cery, Excjiequer Chamber, Duchy, etc., though 
this also dieth indeed from the letter; for that all 
these are the king^ courts. 

4 II. 1. 7 here is also another statute, which is 

• Ca ' a's ** prohibition, and not with 

* * * ■ a penalty of pra3munire, as the other is, 
that after jiulgmeiits given in the king’s court, 
the parties shall be in peace, cxceptthe judgments 
he undone, by error, or attaint, which is a legal 
form of reversal. And of this also, 1 hrfid the 
sounder interpretation to be, to settle possessions 
against disturbances, and not to take away 
remedy in equity, where those judgments are 
obtained “ ex rigoro juris,” and against go^d con¬ 
science. * 

But upon these two statutes, there hath been a 
late conceit in some, that if a judgment pass at 
the common law against any, lie may not after 
sue for relief in Chancery; and if he do, both he 
and his counsel, and his solicitor, yea, and the 
judge, in equity, himself, are within the danger 
of those statutes. There your majesty hath the 
trim state of the question, which I was necessarily 
to show you first, hecauso your majesty calleth 
for this relation, not as news, but as business. 
Now to the historical part; it is the course of the 
King’s Bench, that they give in charge to the 
grand jury offences of all natures to be presented 
within Middlesex, where the said court js; and 
the manner is to enumerate them, is it were in 
articles. 'I'his was done by Justice Crookc, the 
Wednesday before the term ended: and that 
article, “ if any man after a judgment given had 
drawn the said judgment to a now examination in 
Sny other court,” was by him especially given in 
charge, which had not used to be giV^n in charge 
before. It is true, it was not solemnly dwelt 
upon, but, as it were, thrown in amongst the rest. 

The last day of the term (and that which all 
men condemn, the supposed last day of my lord 
chancellor’s life) there were two indictments pre¬ 
ferred of “ praemunire,” for suing in CiTancery 
after judgment at commoY few; The one hy 
Richard Glandvile, the other by William A^en; 
the former against Courtney, the party in Chan- 
■(Ajry, Gibb, the counsellor,Tind Deursf, the clerk. 
The latter against Alderman Bowles, ahd Hum- 
frey Smith, parties in Chancery, Serjeant Moore, 
the couftsellor, Elias Wood, solicitor in the cause, 
and Sir John Tyndal, master of the Chancery, and 
an assessor to my lord chancellor. ^ For the cases 
themselves, it were too long to trouble your ma¬ 
jesty with them; but this I will say, if they were 
."set on that preferred them, they were the worst 


workmen that ever were that set them on; for, 
there could not have been chosen two such causes, 
to the honour and advantage of tlie Chancery, foi 
the justness of the decrees, and the foulness and 
scandal, both of fact and person, in those that 
impeach the decrees. 

The grand jury, consisting (as it seemeth) of 
very substantial and intelligent persons, would 
not find the bills, notwithstanding that they were 
much glamoured by tne parties, and tw'ice sent 
back b^the cour|; and, in conclusion, resolutely 
17 of 19 found an “ Ignoramuswherein, for that 
time, T thinli “Ignoramus” was wiser than those 
that knew too much. 

Your majesty will pardon me, if I be sparing in 
dolivering to you some other circumstances of 
aggravation, and concurrences of some like mat¬ 
ters the same day,»as if it had been some fatal 
constellation. They he not tilings so sufllciently 
tried, as 1 dare put them into your ear. 

For my opinion, 1 cannot but begin with this 
preface, lliat I am infinitely sorry that your 
majesty is thus to put to salve and cure, not only 
accidents of time, but errors of servants. For I 
account this a kind of sickness of my T.ord Coke’s 
that comes almost in as ill a time, as the sickness 
of my lord chancellor. And as I think it was 
one of the wisest parts that ever he played, when 
he went down to your majesty to Royston, and 
desired to have my lord chancellor joined with 
him; so this was one of the weakest parts that 
ever he played, to make all the world perceive that 
my lord chancelh'Tr is severed from him at this time. 

But for that which may concern your service, 
which is my end, (leaving other men to their own 
iways:) First, my opinion is plainly, that my 
Lord Coke, at this time, is not to be disgraced, 
both because he is so well habituated for that which 
remaineth of these capital causes, and also for 
that which I find is in his lireast touchj^g your 
finances, and matter of repair of your estate. 
And (if I might speak it) as I think it yvere 
good his hopes were at an end in some kind, 
so I could wish they were raisdll in some other. 
On the other side, this great and public affront, 
not only to the reverend and well-dcaerving person 
of your chancellor, (and at a time when ho was 
thought t|^ lie a dying, which was barbarous,) but 
to ^of^iigh court of Chancery, (which is the 
court OT your absolute power,) may not (in *my 
opinion) pass lightly, nor end only in somo formal 
atqnement f but ule is to be made thereof, for the ' 
settling of your authority, and strengthening 
of your prerogStive, according^ td the •rules of 
monarchy., Now,to accommodate and reconcile 
these advices^ which seem almost opposite 
F'irst, your majesty idav not .see it (though I 
confess it be suspicicas) that my Lord Coke was 
any way aArehand prjvy to that which was done, 

'’or that he did set it or animate it, but only took 
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the matter as it came before him, and that his 
error was only that at such a time he did not divert 
it in some good manner. 

Second, if it be true (as is reported) that any of 
the puisne judges did stir this business, or that 
they did openly revile and menace the jury for 
Vioing their conscience, (as they did honestly and 
truly,) I think that judge is worthy to lose bis 
place. And, to bo plain with your majesty, I do 
not think there is any thing, a greater “ Polycres- 
ton, ad inulta utile” to your affairs, thnn,^]>on a 
just and fit occasion, to make some example 
against the presumption of a judge, in causes that 
concern yoiiih majesty; whereby the whole body 
of those magistrates may be contained to better 
awe; and it may be, this will light upon no unfit 
subject, of a person that is rude, and that no man 
cares for. » 

'I'hirdly, if there bo no one so much in fault, 
(which I cannot yet afhrm, either way, and there 
must be a just ground, God forbid else,) yet 1 
should think, that the very presumption of going 
so far in so high a cause deserveth to have that 
done, which was done in this very case, upon the 
indictment of Serjeant I [eale, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, that tlio judges should answer it upon their 
knees before your majesty, or your council, and 
receive a sharp admonition; at which time also, 
my Lord Wnsy, being then chief justice, slipped 
the collar, and was forborne. 

Fourthly, for the persons themselves, Olanvile 
and Allen, which are base fellows, and turbulent, 
1 think there will be discovered ahd proved against 
tliern (besides the preferring of the bill) such com¬ 
bination and contemptuous speeches and behaviour 
as there will be good ground to call them, and per-j 
haps some of their petty coimsellors at law, into 
the Star Chamber. * 

In all this which 1 have said, your majesty may 
bo pleai|pd to observe, that I do not engage you I 
now forbear. Hut two things 1 wish to be done ; 
tho vne, that your majesty take this occasion much 
in the main point of the jurisdiction, for whirii 1 
luve a great d<*al of reason, which to redouble 
unto all your judges your ancient and true charge 
and rule; tha# you will endure no innovating in the 
point of jurisdiction: but will have every court 
impaled within their own presidents, and not 
assume to themselves new powers, iiponVini^its 
and inventions of law: the other that m these 
high causes, that touch upon state and monarchy, 

' your majesty give them slraigh^chaJtgn^ that tijmn^ 
any occasions intervenient, hereafter, they do noj 
make the vulgar ^larty to ttheir contestations, by 
public handling them before tljey hatje consulted 
with your majesty, tej whom the .reglement of 
those things appertainetlfl To conclude, I am not 
without hope, that your majesty’s managing this 
business, according to yogr great wfikdom, unto I 
which I acknowledge myself not worthy to bd| 


card-holder or candle-holder, will make profit of 
this accident, as a thing of God’s sending. 

Lastly, 1 may not forget to represent to your 
majesty, that there is no thinking of arraignment 
until these things be somewhat accommodated, 
and some outward and superficial reconciliation, 
at least, made between my lord chancellor and 
my lord chief justice; fur this accident is a banquet 
to all Somerset’s friends. Uufthis is a thing that 
fallcth out naturally of itself, in respect of the 
judges going circuit, and my lord chancellor’s iu- 
firinity, with hope of recovery. And although 
this protraction of time may breed some doubt of 
mutability, yet 1 have lately learned, out of an 
excellent letter of a certain king, that the sun 
showdlh sometimes watery to our eyes, but when 
the cloud is gone, the sun is as before. God pre¬ 
serve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject, 
and most bounden servant. 

Your majesty’s commandment speaketli for 
pardon of so long a letter; which yet I wish may 
have a short continuance, and be punished with 
fire. 


sin FRANCIS H\f:ON TO TIIF. KlNtJ, UPON SOME 
INCI.IN/ktlON OF IMS MAJE8TV, SIOMFIED TO 
IIIM, FOR TIIK CIIANrF.M,OU’H I’LAl.’E. 

It mav plkase vour most exoei.i.ent Majestv, 
The last day when it pleased your majesty to 
express yourself towards me in favour, far above 
that I can deserve, or could expect, 1 was sur¬ 
prised hy the prince’s coming in ; I most humbly 
pray your majesty, therefore, to accept these few 
lines of acknowledgment. 

I never had great thoughts for myself, farther 
than to maintain those great thoughts which I 
confess I have for yourfService. I know what 
honqiir is, ami 1 know what the times arc; but^ 
thank God ?Hlh me my service is Ijje principal, 
and it is far from me, under honourahle prettmees, 
to cover base desires, which I account them to be, 
when men refer too much to themselves, espe¬ 
cially serving such a king, I am afraid of nothing, 
but that the master of the horse, your excellent 
servant, and myself, shall fall out about this, who 
shall hold your sfirrRp best; but were your ma¬ 
jesty mounted, and seated without didiciiltics 
and distagite in your business, as 1 desire and hope 
to see you^I should ‘^ex animo” desir^-to speitd 
the decline of my years in my studies, wherein 
also I should not forget to do him honour, who, 
besides his active and politic virtues, is fhe best 
pen of kings, and much more the best subject of 
a pen. God sver preserve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject, , 
and more and more obliged servant. 
April 1,1816. , 
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BIR FRANCIS BACON TO SIR GEORGE VILLIERS, 
OF ADVICE CONCERNING IRELAND, FROM GOB- 
HAMBURY TO WINDSOR. 

Sir,- 

Because I am uncertain whether his majesty 
will put to a point some resolutions touching 
Ireland, now at Windsor: I thought it my duty 
to attend hfs majesty by my letter, and thereby to 
supply my absenoe, for the renewing of some 
former commissions for Ireland, and the framing 
of a new commission for the wards, and the alien- 
'ations, which appertain properly to me, as his 
majesty’s attorney, and have been accordingly 
referred by the lo’-ds, I will undertake that they 
are prepared witli a greater care, and better appli¬ 
cation to his majesty’s service, in tliat kingdom, 
than heretofore they have been ; and therefore of 
that I say no more. And for the instructions of 
the new dnjHity, they have been set down by the 
two secretaries, and read to the board, and being 
things of an ordinary nature, I do not sep.bift they 
may pass. But there have been three propositions 
and councils which have been stirred, which seem 
to me of very great importance, wherein I think 
myself bound to deliver to his majesty my advice, 
and opinion, if they should' now come in ques¬ 
tion. The first is touching tiie recusant magis¬ 
trates of the towns of Ireland, and the common¬ 
alties themselves, and their electors. What shall 
be done; which consultation ariseth from the late 
advertisements from the two lor<l justices, upon i 
the instance of the two towns, Limerick and Kil- j 
kenny; in which advertisements, they represent' 
the danger only without giving any light for the! 
remedy, rather warily for themselves, than agree-; 
able to their duties and places. In-this |ioint, 1 1 
bmnl>ly pray his majesty to remember, that the 
refusal is not of the oath of allegiance, (which 
is not exacted in Ireland,) but of the oath of 
.supremacy, which cutteth deeper into matter of 
<;onscience. 

.\1so that his majesty, will out of the depth of j 
his excellent'wisdom and providence, think, and '■ 
as it were calculate with himself, whether time 
will make more for the Isanse of religion in Ire¬ 
land, and be still more and mere propitious, or 
whether differing remedies will not make the case ' 
more difficult. For if time give his majesty the 
advantage, what needeth precinitation of extreme 
remedies; but if the time will make the caSoi 


, I and happy, for the weeding out of Popeiy, with- 
' I out using the temporal sword ; so that I think I 
may truly conclude, that the ripeness of time is 
not yet come. 

Therefore my advice is, in all humbleness, that 
this hazardous course of proceeding to tender the 
j oath to the magistrates of towns, proceed not, but 
die by degrees. And yet to preserve the author- 
ity and reputation of the former council, 1 would 
have somewhat done, which is, that there be a 
I procee^-ng to seizure of liberties, but not by any 
act of power, bu‘i by “ quo warranto,” or “ scire 
facias,” whiph is a legal course, and will be the 
work of three or four terms ; by which time the 
matter will bo somewhat cool. ’ 

But I would not (in no case) that the proceed¬ 
ing should he with both tho towns which stand 
now in contempt, but with one of them only, 
choosing that which shall be most fit. Fur, if liis 
majesty proceed with both, then all the towns 
that are in the like case will think it a common 
cause, and that it is but their case to-day, and 
their own to-morrow. But if his majesty proceed 
but with one, the apprclicnsion and terror will not 
be so strong; for, they may think, it may be their 
case to be s]>ared, as well as prosecuted. And 
this is the best advice that I can give to his ma¬ 
jesty, in this strait; and of this opinion seemed 
my lord chancellor to be. 

The second proposition is this, it may be, hia 
majesty will be moved to reduce the number of 
his council of Ireland (which is now almost 
fifty) to twenty-* or the like number, in respect 
that the greatness of the number doth both imbaso 
the authority of the council, and divulge the busi¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, 1 hold this proposition to 
‘be rather specious, and solemn, than needful at 
this time; for certainly it will fill the state full 
of discontentment, which, in a growing and un¬ 
settled state, ought not to be. This 1 could wish, 
that his majesty would appoint a selecthiumber 
of counsellors there, which might deal in the im¬ 
provement of hia revenufe, (being a thing nOt to 
pass through too many hands;) and the said 
selected number should have days of sitting by 
themselves, at which the rest of the council should 
not be present; which being once settled, then 
other principal business of state may be handled 
at thelhftifttings; and so the rest begin to be dis¬ 
used, md yet retain their countenance, without 


more desperate, then his majesty cannot begin too murmur, or disgrace. 

■soon. Now, in my opinion, time will mpen and The tiiird"prop"8ition, as it is moved, seemeth 
facilitate'ihings for reformation of relfgjpn there, to he pretty. If it can keep promise; for it is this, 
and not shut up or lock out the same. For, first, ‘that a means may be found to reipforce his ma- 
the plantations going on, and being principally jesty’s army by five hundred, ol a thousand men, 
of Protestants, cannot but mate the other party in and that vtfithoufany penny increase of charge, 
lime. Also his majesty’s care in placing good And the meaifs should be, that there shoulH he a 
bishops, and good divines; in amplifying the commandmentofalocalremoving,and transferring 
«-ollegc there, and looking to the education of some companies from one province to another, 
wards, and such like; as they are tho most natural whereupon it is 8up|\osed, that many that are 
means, so are they like to be the most effectual planted in house and lands, w-ill rather lose their 
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entertainment, than remove; and thereby new 
men may have their pay, yet, the old be niin;rled 
in the country, for the atrenprth thereof. In this 
proposition two things may be feared; the one, 
discontent of those that shall be piit off; the 
other, that the companies should be stuffed with 
novices, (tironcs) instead of “ veteran!.” I wish, 
therefore, that this proposition be well debated, 
before it bo admitted. Thus having performed 
that which duty hinds merto, 1 commend you to 
God’s best preservation. «r 

Your most devoted and botmden servant. 
July 5, 1610. 


BJK PRANCXS BAOO.V, TO THE EAKl. OF NORTIIU.M- 
BEllLAND. 

It may pt.GASR Youii Lordship, 

I would not have lost this journey; and yet, I 
have not that 1 went for: for 1 have had no private 
conference to purpose with the king, no more hatli 
almost any other English; for the speech of liis 
majesty admitteth with some nobleman, is rather 
matter of grace, than matter of business: with 
the attorney he sjiakn, urged by the 'rreasurcr of 
Scotland, but no more tiian needs must. After I 
had received his majesty’s first welcome, and was 
promised private access, yet, not knowing what 
matter of service your lordship’s letter carried, 
for I saw it not, and knowing that primeness in 
advertisement is much, 1 chose rather to deliver 
it to Sir Thomas Hoskins, than to let it cool in 
my hands, upon expectation <f access. Voiir 
lordship shall find a prince the farthest from vain¬ 
glory that may be, and rather like a prince of the 
ancient form than of the latter time; his speeches 
swift and cursory, and in the full dialect of hil 
nation, and in speech of business short, in speech 
of discourse largo; he affecteth popularity by 
gracing them that arc popular, and not by any 
fashions of his own; he is thought somewhat 
general in his favours; and his virtue of access 
is wther because he is much abroad, and in press, 
than he givcth.easy audience: he hastencth to a 
tnixUiro of both kingdoms and nations, faster 
perhaps than policy will well bear. I told your 
lordship once before my opinion, that incthought 
his majesty rather asked counsel of the time past, 
than of the time to come. But it is 
ground any settled o]iinion. For otherjparvcii- 
laritics I refer to conference, having in these gene¬ 
rals gone farther in these tem{|pr arguments tnan 
I would have dtne, wore not the'bearer hereof 
so assured. So 1 continue yoursetc. 

*• Fr. Bacon. 


SIR FRANCIS B^CON TO THE KINO. 

MxY IT PLEASE YOUR MOST EXCELLENT MaJESTY, 

In the midst of my m\sery, which is rathe: 
assuaged by remembrance, than by hope, my 


chiefest worldly comfort is, to think, that since 
the time 1 had the first vote of the Lower House 
of Parliament for commissioner of the union; 
until the time that I was this Parliament chosen 
by both Houses, for their messenger to your ma¬ 
jesty in the petition of religion, (whicli two, 
were iny first and last services,) I was evermore 
so happy, as to have my poor services graciously 
accepted by your majesty, mid likewise not to 
liave liad any of them miscarry in my hands. 
Neither of which points I can any ways take to 
myself, but ascribe the former to your majesty’s 
goodness, and the latter to your prudent direc¬ 
tions, wiiicli I was ever careful to have, and keep. 
For, as I have often said to your majesty, I was 
towapls you hut as a bucket, and a cistern to 
draw forth, and conserve, and yourself was the 
fountain. Unto this comfort of nineteen years’ 
prosjirrity, there succeeded a comfort oven in my 
greatest advcr>ity, somewhat of the same nature, 
whici, is, that iii those offences wliercwith I was 
chargi'd, there was not any one tliat hud special 
rclalinii to your niajcsly, or any your particular 
commandments. For, as towards Almighty God, 
there are ollences against the. first and second 
table, and yet all ag.iinst (fod ; so with .tlie 
servants of kings, there arn ofl'cnees more iiiiine- 
diato against the so^er^'ign, although all oll'cncfs 
against Iftw are also against the king. Li nto which 
comfort there is added this circiimstanee, tliat ns 
my faults were not against your niajcsly otherwise 
than as all faults are, so iny full is not your ma¬ 
jesty’s act, otherwise than as all acts of justice 
are your.s. This 1 write not to insinuate with 
your majesty, hut as a most humble appeal to 
your niajcst;;’s gracious remembrance, liow honest 
and direct you have ever found me in your service, 
whereby I have an assured belief, that there is in 
your majesty’s princely thoughts, a great deal of 
serenity and clearness to me, your majesty’s now 
prostr.ite, and cast down servant. 

Neither (jny most gracious sovereign) do I, by 
this mentioning of niy services, lay Jaiin t j your 
princely grace and bounty, tliougli the privilege 
of calamity do bear tha. form of petition. 1 know 
well, had they been much more, they bad been 
iiut my boiinden duty; nay, I must also eonfoss, 
that they were, from time to time, far above my 
merit, super-rewayled by your majesty’s benefits, 
which you heaped upon me. Your majesty was, 
anifis, tiiat man to me, that raised and advanced 
me nine times, thrice.in dignity, and six times in 
office. ,Tfio places indeed were the paifiriillest of 
all your service, but tlien they had both honour 
and profit, and the then profits might h^ve main 
tallied my now honour, if I had been wise. 
Neither was your majesty’s immediate liberality 
wanting towards mo, in some gifts, if I may hold 
them. All this I do most thankfully acknowledge, 
and do herewith conclude, that for any thing, 
arii^ing from myself, to move your eye of pity 
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towards me, there is much more in my present 
misery than in my past services; save that tlie 
same your majesty’s goodness, that may give 
relief to the one, may give value to the other. 

And, indeed, it may please your majesty, 
this theme of my misery is so plentiful, as it need 
not be coupled with any thing else. I have been 
somebody, by your majesty's singular and unde* 
served favour, even the prime oflicer of your king¬ 
dom. Your majesty’s arm hath been often over 
mine in council, when you presided at the table, 
so near I was. I have borne your majesty’s image 
in metal, much more in heart. I was never, in 
ninoteen years’ service, chidden by your majesty, 
but, contrariwise, often overjoyed, when your 
majesty would sometimes say; “ 1 was a good 
husband for you, though none for myself;” sdme- 
times, “'J'lint 1 had a way to deal in business, 

‘ suavibus modis,’ which was the way which was 
most according to yoiir mvn heart;” and other 
most gracious speeches ^ ad'ection^aiTd trust, 
which I feed on till this day. But why should I 
speak of these things, which are now vanished, 
but only the better to express my downfall. 

For tiow it is thus witb me; I am a year and a 
half old in misery, thuugif (1 must ever acknow- 
Icdge) not without some mixture of your majesty’s 
grace and mercy. For I do not think it possiitle, 
that any you once loved should bo totally mise¬ 
rable. iMy own means, through mine own impro¬ 
vidence, are poor and weak, little belter than my 
father left me. The poor things which I have 
had from your majesty, are cither in question, or 
at courtesy: my dignities remain marks of your 
past favour, but yet burdens withal of my present 
fortune. The poor remnants whivli I had of my 
former fortunes, in plate or jewels, T have spread 
upon poor men, unto whom I owed, scarce leaving 
myself bread. So as, to conclude, 1 must pour 
out my misery before your majesty, so far as to 
, say, “ Si dcseris tii, jferimus.” 

But as I can offer to your majesty’s dbmpas- 
sion, littffi arising from myself to move you, 
except it be my extreme misery, which I have 
truly laid open; so locking up to your majesty 
yourself, I should think 1 committed (Gain’s fault, 
ifl should despair: your majesty is a king, whose 
licart is as unscrutablc, for secret mstions of 
goodness, as for depth of^i^dom. You are cre- 
alor-like, factive, and not destructive; yojj are a 
prince in whom I have ever noted an aversion 
•against any thing that savoured of a%ard heart; 
as, on^ie other side, your princely ey* was wont 
to meet with any motion that was made on the re¬ 
lieving part. Therefore, as one that hath had happi¬ 
ness to know your majesty near hand I have (most 
gracious sovereign) faith enough for a miracle, 
much more for a grace: that your majesty will 
not suffer your poor creature to be utterly defaceil, 
nor blot that name quite out of your book, upoA 

Vor. HI .—3 


which your sacred hand hath been so oft for new 
ornaments and additions. Hnto this degree of 
compassion, 1 hope (>od above (of whose mercy 
towards me, both in my prosperity, and adversity, 
I have had groat testimonies and pledges, though 
mine own manifold and wretched unihankfulncss 
might have averted them) will dispose your 
princely heart, already prepared to all jiiety. And 
why should I not think, but that thrice noble 
prince, who would*have pulled me out of the fire 
of a%ontcnce, will help to pull me (if I may use 
that homely pkrase) out of the miru of an abject 
and sordijj condition in my last days 1 And that 
excellent favourite of yours goodness of 
whoso nature conti'iidcth with thb greatness of his 
fortune, and who couiiteth it a prize, a second 
prizi', to be a good frimid, after tiiut prize wliicli 
he carriotli to 1>^ a good servant) will kiss your 
hands with joy, for any work of piety you shall 
do for mcl And as all commiHeraliiig persons 
(specially such as find their hearts void of malice) 
are apt to think, that all men pity them; 1 assure 
myself, that the lords of the council (who out of 
their wisdom and nobleness cannot but be sensible 
of human events) will, in this way which I go 
for the relief of my estate, further and advance 
your majesty’s goodness towards me. For there 
is a kind of fraternity between great men that are, 
and those that have been, being but the several 
tenses of one verb; nay, 1 do farther presume, 
that both Houses of Parliament will love their 
justice the better if it end not in my ruin. For I 
have been ofte.^ told by many of my lords, (as it 
wore, in excusing the severity of the sentence,) 
that they knew they left me in good hands. And 
your majesty knoweth well, 1 have been all my 
life long acceptable to those assemblies, not by 
flattery, but by moderation, and by honest express¬ 
ing of a desire to have all things go fairly and 
well. 

But (if it may please your majesty) for saints, 

I shall give them reverence, but no adoration. 
My address is to your majesty, the fountain of * 
goodness: your majesty shali; by the grace,of 
God, not feel that in gift, which I shall extremely 
feci in help; for my desires arc moderate, and my 
courses measured to a life orderly and reserved; 
hoping still to do your majesty honour in my way. 
Onl|^^ most humbly beseech your majesty, to 
gfvi^e leave to conclude with those words which 
ij^ecessity speaketh ; help me, dear soveieign lord 
and ma^llr, anH pity me so far, as I, that have 
borne a b^, be not now, in my age, forced in 
effect, to beai*a wallet; nor I, that degire to live 
to study, may not be driven to study to live. I 
most humb^ crave pardon of a long lettgr, after a 
long silence. God ofdieaven ^ver bless, preserve, 
and prosper your ipajesfy. 

Your majesty’s poor ancient servant and beads¬ 
man, Fii. St. Alban. 

B 2 



18 LETITEUS FROM 

SIR FRANCIS BACON, THE KINO’S ATTORNEY, RE¬ 
TURNED WITH POSTILS, OF THE KINO’S OWN 
HAND. 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 
Your majesty hath put upon me a work of pro¬ 
vidence in this great cause, which is to break and 
distinguish future events into present cases, and 
so present them to your royal Judgment, that in 
this action, which hath been carried with so great 
prudence, justice, and clemency, there may be 
(fur that which remaineth) as little surprise as is 
possible, but that things duly foreseen may have 
their remedies and directions in readiness; where¬ 
in T cannot &>rgct what the poet Martial saith; 

“ O! quantum est subitis cassibiis ingeniiim!” 
signifying, that accident is many times more 
subtle than foresight, and overreacheth expecta¬ 
tion : and, besides, I know very well the mean¬ 
ness of my own judgment, in comprehending or 
forecasting what may follow. 

It was your majesty’s pleasure also, that I 
should couple the suppositions with my opinion 
in every of them, which is a harder task; but 
yet your majesty’s commandment requireth my 
obedience, and your trust giveth me assurance. 

I will put the In this case, it seemeth your 
case which I majesty will have a new con- 
wish ; that So- suit. The points whereof will 
merset should be (1) Whether your majesty 
make a clear con- will stay the trial, and so save 
fession of his of- them both from the stage, and 
fences, before he that public ignbminy. Or (2) 
be produced to Whether you will (or may 
trial. fitly by law) have the trial 

REX. I say with proceed, and stay or reprieve 
Apollo, “ Me- the judgment, which saveth 
dia tutins the landt^ from forfeiture, and 
itur,” if it may the blood from corruption. Or 
stand f witli (3) Whether you will have 
law; and if it both trial and judgment pro- 
cannot, when cccd, and save the blood only, 

I shall hear not from corrupting, but fruiii 

♦hat he con- "spilling. 

fesseth, I am 

to make choice 

of the first, or 

the last. 

•>v 

Thesabe the depths of your majesty’s Ihcrcy 
which I'may not enter into; but for l^onour aqd 
teputation, they have these groups: *• ^ 

• ^That tha blood i)f Overbury is 
already revenged by divers 
executions. 

(That cf nfession and penitency 
are? the footstools of mercy, 
adding^ this circumstance 
likewise, that the former 
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offenders did none of them 
make a clear confession. 
That the great downfall of so 
great persons carrieth, in*it- 
self, a heavy punishment, 
and a kind of civil death, 
although their lives should 
not be taken. * 

All which may satisfy honoui^ for sparing their 
lives. 

But, if your majesty’s mercy should extend to 
the first degree, which is the higliest, of sparing 
the stage and the trial; then three things are to 
be considered. 

REX. This ar- First, 'I’hat they make such 
ti^le cannot a submission or deprecation, 
be mended in as they prostrate themselves, 
point thereof, and all that they have, at your 
majesty’s feet, imploring your 
mercy. 

Secondly, That your ma¬ 
jesty, in your own wisdom, do 
advise what course you will 
take, for the utter extinguish- 
ing^of all hope of resuscitating 
of their fortunes and favour; 
whereof if there should be the 
least conceit, it will leave in 
men a great deal of envy and 
discontent. 

And, lastly. Whether your 
majesty will not suffer it to be 
thought abroad, that there is a 
cause cf farther examination of 
Somerset, concerning matters 
■ '' of estate, after he shall begin 

onco to be a confessant; and 
so make as well a politic 
ground, as a ground of cle¬ 
mency, for farther stay. 

And» for tlij second degree of proceeding to 
trial, and staying judgment, I must b&'.ti r inform 
myself by precedents, and advise with my lord 
chancellor. 

The second In this case, first, I suppose 
case is, if that your majesty will not think of 
fall out which is any stay of judgment, but that 
likest (as things the public process of justice 
stand..and which pass on. 
weexpect) which Secondly, for your mercy to 

w, that thd lady be exlcnded to both, for pardon 
confess: aad that of their execution, i have 
Somerset him- partly touched, in the coiisi- 
self plead not derations applied to the tCarinei 
guilty, and be case; whereunto may be add- 
found guilty. ed, that as there is ground of 
REX. If stay of mercy for her, upon her peni 
judgment can tency and free confession, and 
’ stand with the will be much more upon his .. 
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law, I would finding guilty, because the 
even wish it malice on his part will be 
in this case; thought the deeper source of 
In all the rest the offence; so there will be 
this article • ground for mercy, on his part, 
cannot be upon the nature of the proof, 
mended. because it rests chiefly upon 

presumptions. For, certainly, 
there may be an evidence so 
balanced, as it may have suffi¬ 
cient matter for the conscience 
of the peers to convict him, 
and yet leave sufficient matter 
in the conscience of a king, 
upon the same evidence, to 
pardon his life; becrfts 9 ,’^ie 
peers arc astringed by neces¬ 
sity, either to acquit or con¬ 
demn : but grace is free. And 
for my part, I think ^le evi¬ 
dence in this presetfl case will 
be of such a nature. 

Thirdly, It shall be my care 
so to moderate the manner of 
charging him, as it might 
make him not odious beyond 
the extent of mercy. 

REX. That dan- Lastly, all these points of 
ger is well to mercy and favour, are to be 
be foreseen, understood with this limita- 
lest he upon tion, if he do not, by his con- 
the one part temptuous and insolent car- 
commit unpar- riage at the bar, make himself 
donable errors, incapable and unworthy of 
and I on the them. • * 

other part 
seem to pu¬ 
nish him in 
the spirit of 
revenge. 

The third case In this case, I»shouId*think 
is, if he ^ould fit, that, as in public, both my- 
stand mute, self and chiefly my lord chan- 
and will not cellof, (sitting then as Lord 
plead, whereof Steward of England) should 
your majesty dehort and deter him from that 
knoweth there desperation; so, nevertheless, 
hath been that as jniich should be done 
some secret for him, as was done for i^es- 
question. ton, which was to adjourn the 
court for some d^s, upon a.| 
Christian ground, tlfht he may 
REX. This ar- have time to turn from that 
ticle^pannot be mind of destroying himself; 
amended. during which time your ma¬ 
jesty’s farther treasure may be 
known. 

The fourth In this case, the lord stew- 
. case is, that, ard must be provided what to 
' which I should do. For, as it hath been never 


be very sorry seen (as 1 conceive it) that 
should happen; there should be any rejecting 
but, it is a future of the verdict, or any respiting 
contingent, that of the judgment of the acquit- 
is, if the peers tal; so, on the other side, this 
should acquit case requireth, that because 
him, and find there bo many high and heni- 
him not guilty. ous offences (though not capi- 
^l,) for which he may be 
questioned in the Star Cham- 
RESrThis is y her, or otherwise, that there 
also. be some touch of that in gene¬ 

ral, at the conclusion, by my 
Lord Steward *of England. 
And, that, therefore, he be re¬ 
manded to the Tower, as close 
prisoner. 

• 

For matter of examination, or other proceed¬ 
ings, my lord chancellor, with my advice, hath 
set down 

To-morrow, being Monday, for the re-examina- 
tion of the lady. 

Wednesday next, for the meeting of the judges, 
concerning the evidence. 

Thursday, for the examination of Somerset 
himself, according to your majesty’s instructions. 

Which three parts, w’hen they shall be per¬ 
formed, I will give your majesty advertisement 
with speed, and in the mean time be glad to 
receive from your majesty (whom it is my part 
to inform truly\such directions, or significations 
of your pleasure, ns this advertisement may 
induce, and that with speed, because the time 
cometh on. Well remembering who is the per¬ 
son, whom yonr majesty admitted to this secret; 
I have sent this letter open unto him, that he 
may take yonr majesty’s times to report it, or 
show it unto you, assuring myself that nothing is 
more firm than his trust, tried to your fhajcsty’a 
commandments; 

Your majesty’s most humble and most* 

* bounden subject and servant.^ 

April!», 1615. 


SIR ^.;iNCIS BACON, THE KINO'S ATTOhNEY- 
^.r^KAI.,TO THE MASTER OF THE IIOR^E, UPON 
THE BENDING OF HIS BILL FOR VI8COUNC, SC. 

8ir, 

, I send you the bill for his majesty’s signature* 
reformed according toliis majaBty''s amendments* 
both in thq two places (which I assure you, were 
altered with* great judgment) and in tHb third 
place, which his majedly,termed a question only. 
But he is an idle bexly, that thinketh his majesty 
asketh an i^le questios; and therefore his majesty’s 
questions are to be answered, by taking away the 
cause of the question, and not by replying. 
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For the name, his majesty’s will is a law’ in 
those thin<Ts; and to speak the truth, it is a wcll- 
soundin{r, and noble name, both here and abroad : 
and being your proper name, I will take it for a 
good sign, that you shall give Iionoiir to your 
dignity, and not your dignity to you. Therefore 
I have made it Viscount Villiers, and for your 
barony, I will keep it for an earldom: for though 
the other had been more orcjerly, yet that is as 
usual, and both alike good in law. 

For Roper’s place, I would jiave it ny all 
iiieans despatclieil; and therefore I marvel it 
lingereth. It were no good manners, to take the 
business out Uf my lord treasurer’s hands, and 
therefore 1 purpose to write to his lordshij), if I 
hear not from him first, by Mr. Deckoine ; but if 
I hear of any delay, you will give mo leave 
(especially since the king named me) to deal witli 
iSir Joseph Roper myself; for neither I, nor my 
lord treasurers can deserve any great thanks in 
this business of yours, considering the king hath 
spoken to Sir Joseph Roper, and he hath promised; 
and, besides, the thing itself is so reasonable, as it 
ought to be as soon done as said. I am now gotten 
into the country to my house, where 1 have some 
little liberty, to think of that I would think of, and 
not of that which other men hourly break their 
head withal, as it was at London. Upon this 
you may conclude, that most of my thoughts are 
to his majesty, and then you cannot be far off. 
(rod over keep you, and prosper you: I rest 
always, 

Vour true and most dutiful servant. 

The Stii of August, onu of the luippicst days. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO ftlR CRORGR Vlf.MKRS, 
UPON THE SENIMNO IIIS PATENT FOR VISCOUNT 
VIM.IECS TO HE SICNEI). 

Sir, 

T Ifave sent you now •your patent, creation of 


but you may think your private fortunes establish¬ 
ed ; and therefore it is now time, that you should 
refer your actions to the good of your sovereign, 
and your country. It is the life of an ox or beast 
always to eat, and never exercise; but men are 
born (and especially Christian men) not to cram 
in their fortunes, but to exercise their virtues; and 
yet the other hath been unworthy, and (thanks be 
to God) sometimes unlucky huiiiiuur of great per- 
I sons in our times. Neither will your future for- 
; tune be the farther off; for assure yourself, that 
I fortune is of a womiin’s nature, and will sooner 
follow by slighting, than by too much wooing. 
And in this dedication of yourself to the public, I 
recommend unto you principally, that which 1 
thjjik> was never done since 1 was born; and 


wIR0h, because it is not done, hath bred almost a 
wilderness and solitude in the king's service; 
which is, that you countenance, and encourage, 
and advance able men, in all kinds, degrees, and 
profession.!. For in the time of the {Cecils, the 
father and the son, able men were by design and 
of purpose suppressed : and though, of late, choice 
goeth better, both in church and commonwealth, 
yet money and turn-serving, and cunning can¬ 
vasses and importunity, prevailcth too much. 
And in places of moment, rather make able and 
honest men your.^, than advance tlio.^c that are other 
wise, bccau.se they are yours. As for cunning and 
corrupt men, you must (1 know) sometimes use 
them, but keep them at a distance; and let it 
appear rather, that you make use of them, than 
that they lead you. Above all depend wholly 
(next unto God) upon the king, and be ruled (as 
hithert(\ you have been) by his instructions, for 
that is best fSr yourself. For the king’s care and 
thoughts for you are according to the thoughts of 
a great king; w'hereas your thoughts concerning 
yourself are, and ought to be, according to the 
thoughts of a modest maiij. Hut let me not weary 
I you :^the sum is, that you think goodness thebes'. 

I part of greatilcss, and that you remembt r whence 


God keep you. 
Aug. 12, 1610, 


Lord BletchlyofBletchly,andofViscoiintVilliers. i your rising comes, and make return accordingly. 
IlTetchly is your own, and I liked the sound of 
the name better than Whaddon; but the name 
will be hid, fdt you will be called Viscount Vil¬ 
liers. 1 have put them in a patent, after the man¬ 
ner of the patent for carls, where bar^ips arc 
joined ; but the cliief reason was,bccausc^wa'jld 
avoid double prefaces, which had not been lit; 

^nevertheless, the ceremony of mbingi and otlfcr- j It mav please your e.xcellent Maje.stv, 
wise, must be double. * . I I send yatir inajesty’fenclosed, my Lor;l Coke's 

And now, because I am in the,country, I wilk answers,*! will not call them rescripts, much less 


SIR FRANCIS UACCKN ’OD TIIF. KING, AllOBT A CER- 
TIFICATE OF MY 1,0111) COKE'S. 


send you*some of^my coifptry fruits, which with 
me arc good meditations; which, when I am in 
the cit^, are choked with business. ■ 

After that tbc’kingtsfiall have watered )'our 
new dignities, with the bounty of the lands which 


oracles. They are of his own hand, and offered 
to me (as they are) in writing, not requires by me 
to have them set down in writing, though I am 
glad of it, for«iny own discharge. I thought it 
my duty, as soon as 1 received them, instantly to 


he intends yon, and that ssme other tilings con- send them to your majesty, and forbear, for the 
cerning your means, which are now likewise in present, to speak farther of them. I, for my part,'7' 
intention, shall be settled upon you, I do not see, I (though this Moscovia weather be a little too hard 
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for my constitution,) was ready to have waited 
upon your majesty this day, all respects set aside; 
but my lord treasurer, in respect of the season, 
and much other business, was willing to save me. 
I will only conclu|}e, touching these papers, with 
a text divided; I cannot say “ Oportuit hasc fieri,” 
but I ma^ say, “ Finis autein nondum.” God 
preserve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble and 
devoted subject and servant. 

Fub. 14, at 12 o'clock. 

1 humbly pray your majesty, to keep the papers 
safe. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO MR. TOBY MATTIIliPk. 
Mr. Matthews, 

Do not thitik mo forgetful, or altered towards 
you: but if I should say, I could do you a«y good, 
I should make my power more than ft is. 1 do 
fear that which I am right sorry for, that you 
grow more impatientand busy than at first, which 
makes me exceedingly fear the issue of that which 
seemeth not to stand at a ^ay. I myself am out 
of doubt, that you have been miserably abused, 
when you were first seduced; and that which I 
take ill compassion, others may take-in severity. 
I pray God, that understands us all better than we 
undersland one another, continue you, as I hope 
he will, at least, within the bounds of loyalty to 
his majesty, and natural piety to your country. 
And T entreat you much, to meditate sometimes 
upon the ell’cct of superstition in this last powder- 
treason, lit to be tabled and picture^ in the cham¬ 
bers of meditation, as another hell above the? 
ground; and well justifying the censure of the 
heathen, that “Superstition is far worse than 
Atheism,” by how much it is less evil to have no 
good opinion of Gock at all, than such as are 
impious towards his divine majesty and go(}f]ness. 
Good Mr.JVIatthews, receive youilelf back from 
these courses of perdition. Willing to have written 
a great deal more, 1 continue 

Your, etc. 

Fh. Bacon. 


gilt FRANCIH BACON TO THE EARL OF 
BURY. 

It MAT^PIiEARE YOUR GOOD LoRDSHIpt « 

I am not ignorant how mean a thing I stand for,* 
in dessring to come into the solicitor’s place: for 
I know well, it is not the thing it hath been, time 
having wrought an alteration, both in the profes¬ 
sion, and in that special place. *Yet, because I 
think it will increase my practice, and that it may 
satisfy my friends, and because I have been voiced 
to it, I would bo glad it were done. Wherein I 


may say to your lordship, in the confidence of 
your poor kinsman, and a man by you advanced, 
“ in idem fer opem qui spem detlistifor I am 
sure, it was not possible for a man living to have 
received from another more significant and com¬ 
fortable words of hope: your lordship being 
pleased to tell me, during the course of my last 
service, that you would raise me, and that, when 
you are resolved to raise a man, you were more care¬ 
ful of him than himsSlf, and that what you had done 
for n# in my carriage, was a benefit for me, but 
of no use to yoifl' lordship; and, therefore, I might 
assure my%elf, you would not leave me there, with 
many like speeches; which 1 knoy too well my 
duty to take any other hold of, than the hold of a 
thankful remembrance; and I know, and all the 
world kiioweth, that your lordship is no dealer of 
holy water, but qpblc and real; and on my part, 
on sure ground, that I have committed nothing 
that may deserve any alteration; and if I cannot 
observe you as 1 would, your lordship will impute 
it to my want of experience, which I shall gather 
better, when I am once settled. 

And therefore my hope is, your lordship will 
finish a good work, and consider, that time 
groweth precious, and that I am now “ vergenti- 
bus annisand although I know your fortune is 
not to want a hundred such as I am, yet J shall be 
ever ready to give you my best and first fruits, 
and to supply, as much as in me lietli, a worthi¬ 
ness by thankfulness. 

Fh. Bacon. 


LORD CHANCELLOR BACON TO THE KING. 

It may PLEASE YOUR ^lOST E.XCELLENT MaJESTY, 
I dare not presume any more to reply upon your 
majesty, but reserve my defence till I attend your 
majesty at your happy return, when I hflpo verily 
to approve myself not only a true servant to your 
qjajesty, but a true frierfd to my Lord of Bucking¬ 
ham ; and for the times also, 1 hope to give your 
majesty a good account, though distance of place 
may obscure them. But there is one part of your 
majesty’s letter, that I could be sorry to take time 
to answer; which is, that your majesty conceives, 
that-Khereas 1 wrote that the height of my lord’s 
MtuK might make him secure, 1 mean, that ho 
was turned proud, or unknowing oP himself. 
I^rely, thC option I have ever had of my lor^ 
fwhereo^ydhr majesty is best witness) is far from 
that. But my meaning was plpin and simple, 
that his lordship miglit, through his great fortune, 
be the lesk apt tfl cast and foresee the unfaithful¬ 
ness of friedds, and tlie malignity of enemies, and 
accidents of times. Which is a judgment (your 
majesty j^noweth lietter than I) that the best au¬ 
thors make of the bCst, and best tempered spirits 
“ut sunt res humane!,” insomuch as Guicci- 
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arcliiii inakcth the same judgment, not of a parti¬ 
cular person, but of the wisest state of Europe, 
the senate of Venice, when ho saith, their prospe¬ 
rity had made them secure, and under-weighers 
of perils. Therefore, 1 beseech your majesty, to 
deliver me in this, from any the least imputation 
to niy dear and noble lord and friend. And so 
expecting, that that sun which, when it went 
from us, left us cold weather, and now it is re¬ 
turned towards us hath brought with it a blessed 
harvest, will, when it cometh to us, disjv 1 and 
disperse all mists and inistakings: 


TilE LORD CIIANCEU.OR BACON TO THE KING. 

It mav i>i.rase youu most excellent Majesty, 
T do many times, with gladness, and for a re¬ 
medy of my other labours, revolve in my mind 
the great happiness which God (of his singular 
goodness^ hath accumulated upon your majesty 
every way, and how complete the same would be, 
if the stab! of your moans were once rectified, and 
well ordered ; your people military and obedient, 
fit for war, used to peace; your church illightencd 
with good preachers, as a heaven of stars; yo»ir 
judges learned, and learning from you, just, and 
just by your example; your nobility in a right 
distance btstween crown and people, no opjiressors 
of the people, no over-shadower’ of the crown; 
your council full of tributes of care, faith, and 
freedom; your gentlemen, and justices of peace, 
willing to apply your royal mandates to the nature 
of their several counties, but ready to obey; your 
servants in aw'e of your wisdom, in hope of your 
goodness; the fields growing every day, by the 
improvement and recovery of grounds, from the 
desert tot.thc garden; the city grown from wood 
to brick; your sea-walls, or Poinerium of your 
island, surveyed, and in edifying; your merchants 
embracing the whole compass of the world, east, 
w^st, north, and south ; the times give you peace 
and, yet ofler you opportunities of action abroad; 
and, lastly, yo*r excellent royal issue entailetli 
these blessings and favours of God to descend to 
all posterity. It rcstetli, therefore, that (Jod hav- ^ 
ing done so great things for your inajest^' aijfl | 
you for others, you would do so much for yourself, i 
as to go'through (according to your good beghi- ' 
tiings) with the rectifying and V.ttl’ng of your' 
estate and mca^s, which only is tv,anting, “Hoc . 
rebus defAit uriuix.” I, iberefore, whom only 
love and duty to your majesty, and your royal ^ 
line, hath made a financier, do intend to present 
unto your majesty‘a perfjcl book of your estate, j 
like a perspective glass, to draw your estate nearer 
to your sight; beseeching your majesty to con- , 
ceivc, that if I have not attained to do that 1 1 


would do, in this, which is not proper for me, nor 
in my element, I shall make your majesty amends 
in some other thing, in which 1 am better bred. 
God ever preserve, etc. 

Jan. 3,1618. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON TO THE KING. 

It may please voub most excellent Majesty, 

Time hath been, when I have brought unto you 
“ Gemitum ('olumbaj” from others, now I bring 
it from myself. 1 fly unto your majesty with the 
wings of a dove, w'hich, once within these seven 
da^k 1 thought, would have carried me a higher 
flfpit. When I enter into myself, 1 find not the 
materials of such a tempest as is come upon me. 
I have been (as your majesty knoweth best) 
never author of any immoderate counsel, but 
always desired to have things carried “ suavibus 
modis.” I have been no.avaricious oppressor of 
the people. I have been no haughty, or intole¬ 
rable, or hateful man, in my conversation or car¬ 
riage : I have inherited, no hatred from my father, 
but am a good patriot born. Whence should this 
be; for these are the things that use to raise dis¬ 
likes abrna;l. 

For the House of Commons, I began my 
credit there, and now it must be the place of the 
sepulture thereof. And yet this Parliament, u]>on 
the message touching religion, the old love re¬ 
vived, and they said, 1 was the same man still, 
only honesty was turned into honour. 

For tbe Upper House, even within these days, 
•before these 'troubles, tbey seemed as to take me 
into their arms, finding in me ingenuity, which 
they took to be the true straiglit line of nobleness, 
without crooks or angles. 

And for the briberies am) gifts wherewith I am 
cliargpd, when the books of liearts shall be open¬ 
ed, I hope I shall not be found to have (he troubled 
fountain of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of 
taking rewards to pervert justice; liowsoevcr I 
may be frail, and partake of the abuses of the 
times. 

And tlicTcfore I am resolved, when I come to 
ray answer, not to trick my innocency (as 1 writ 
to tbo Lords) by cUvi'ilalions or vuidances; but 
to spA^ak to them tbe language tliat my lieart 
speaketli to me, in excusing, extenuating, or in¬ 
genuous confessing; pibyiiig God togivaaie thd' 
grace to sle to the bottom of my faults, and that 
no hardness of heart do steal upon me, under 
show of more neatness of conscience, titan is 
cause. 

But not to trouble your majesty any longer, 
craving pardon for this long mourning letter; that 
which I tliirst after, as the hart after the streams, 
is, that I may know, bv mv matchless friend that 
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presenteth to you this letter, your majesty’s heart' beth; wherein I may note mucli, but this at this 
(which is an abyssus of goodness, as I am an j time, that as her majesty did always right to his 
abyssus of misery) towards me. I have been! majesty’s hopes, so his highness doUi, in all 
ever your man, and counted myself but an, things, right to her memory; a very just and 
usufructuary of myself, the property being yours. | princely retribution. But from this occasion, by 
And now making myself an oblation, to do with' a very easy ascent, I passed farther, being put in 
mo as may best conduce to the honour of your mind, by this representative of her person, of the 
justice, the honour of your mercy, and the use of more true and more perfect representative, which 


your service, resting as 

Clay in your majesty’s gracious hands, 

Fu. St. Alban, Can. 

“March 25, 1020. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO TIIF, KING, UPON THE' 
SENDING UNTO HIM A UEOINNINO OF A ittb- 
TORY OF Ills MAJESTY’S TIME. 

It MAY PLEASE YOUR MaJESTV, 

Hearing that you are at leisure to peruse^story, 
a desire took me to make an experiment what I 
could do in your majes^’s times, w’hich, being 
but a leaf or two, 1 pray your pardon, if I send 
it for your recreation, considering, that love must 
creep where it cannot go. But to this I add 
these petitions: first, that if your majesty do dis¬ 
like any thing, you would conceive 1 can amend 
it upon your least beck. Next, that^f I have 
not spoken of your majesty cncomiaslically, your 
majesty will be pleased only to ascribe it to the 
law of a history, w'hich dotli not clutter together 
praises upon the first mention of a name, but 
rather dispersoth them, and weavelh them 
throughout the whole narration. And as for the 
proper place of commemoration, (which i§ in the 
period of life,) I pray God I may Bever live to 
write it. 'riiirdly, that the reason why I pre¬ 
sumed to think of this oblation, was because, 
whatsoever my disability be, yet I shall have that 
advantage which almosj no writer of history hath 
Kad, in that I shall write the times, not only 
since I coidd remember, but sincc*I coulif ob¬ 
serve. And, lastly, that it is only for your ma¬ 
jesty’s reading. , 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE LORD CHANCEL¬ 
LOR, TOUCHING THE IIIOT(JRY OF BRITAIN. 

It may PLEASE YOUR ROOD LoRDSHIP, 

• »Some^atc act of his nu^esty, referrcB to some 
former speech which I have heard from yonr 
lordship, bred in me a great desire, and by 
strengtil of desire a boldness, to make an humble 
proposition to your lordship, such as in me can 
be no better than a wish; but if^your lordship 
should apprehend it, it may take some good and 
worthy effect. The act I speak of, is the order 
given by his majesty for the erection of a tomb 
or monument for our late sovereign. Queen Eliza- 


is, of her life and government. For as statues 
and pictures are dum*b histories, so histories are 
speakiBg pictures; wherein (if my affection be 
not too great, or my reading too small) I am of 
this opinions that if Plutarch were alive to write 
lives by parallels, it would trouble him, for virtue 
and fortune both, to find for her a parallel amongst 
women. And though she was of the passive 
sex, yet her government was so active, as, in my 
simple opinion, it ^lade more impression upon 
the several states of Europe, than it received 
from thence. But I confess unto your lordship, 

I could not stay here, but went a little farther into 
the consideration of the times which have passed 
since King Henry the Eighth; wherein I find 
the strangest variety, that in so little number of 
successions of any hereditary monarchy, hath 
ever been known; the reign of a child, the ofl'er 
of a usurpation, though it were but as a diary 
ague; the reign of a lady married to a foreigner, 
and the reign of a lady, solitary and unmarried: 
So that, as it cometh to pass, in massive bodies, 
that they have certain trepidations, and waver¬ 
ings, before the}^fix and settle; so it seemclh, 
that by the providence of God, this monarchy 
(before it was to settle in his majesty and his 
generations, in which I hope it is now estahlish- 
*ed forever) hath had these preclusive changes in 
I these barren princes. Neither could I contain 
j myself here, (as it is easier for a man to multiply, 
than to stay a wish,) but calling to remcmbranco 
; the unworthiness of the History of England, in 
the main continuance thereof, and the partiality 
and obliquity of that of.Scotland, in the latest 
and largest author that I have seen; 1 conceived, 
it would be an honour for his*majesty, and t 
work very memorable, if this island of Great 
Britain, as it is now joined in monarchy for the 
ages to come, so it were joined in history for the 
times past; and that one just and complete his¬ 
tory t^ftre compiled of both nations. And if any 
min think, it may refresh the memory of,former 
disgord, he may satisfy himself with the verse, 
^“Olim haY 5 iBej^nisse jiivabit.” For the case i 
being now altered, it is matter of comfort and 
gratulation, to rfitnembw forme^ trouble*. Thus 
much, if it may p(ease your lordship, was in the 
optative moo((, and it was time that I should look 
a little into the potentiai; wherein the hope that 
T received was grounded djion three observations. 
The first, these times, which flourish in learn- 
mg, bothW art, and language; which giveth 
hope, not only that it may be done, but that it 
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may be well done. Secondly,! do see that which nor place, nor employmentbut only, after so 
all the world sees in his majesty, a wonderful lon^ a time of exp.iation, a complete atid total 
judgment in learning, and a singular affection remission of the sentence of the Upper House, 
towards learning, and works which are of the to the cud that blot of ignominy may be 
mind, and not of the hand. For :herc cannot be removed from me, and froii^ my memory with 
the like honour sought in building of galleries, posterity, that I die not a condemned man, but 


and planting of elms along Iiighways, and tlie 
outward ornaments wherein France now is busy, 
(things rather of magnificence than of magnani¬ 
mity,) as there is in the uniting of states, pacify¬ 
ing of controversies, nourishing and augmenting 
of learning and arts, and tlie'particular action 
appertaining unto these; of which«kind Cicero 
judged triilyu when he said to Caesar, “Quantum 
operibus tuis detrahet vetustas, tantum addet 
laudibus.” And, lastly, 1 called to mind, that 
your lordship, at some times, hath been pleased to 
express unto me a great desire, that something 
of this matter should be dune, answerable indeed 
to your other noble and worthy courses and ac¬ 
tions; joining, and adding unto the great ser¬ 
vices towards his majesty (which have in small 
compass of time been performed by your lord¬ 
ship) other great deservings, both of the church, 
and commonwealth, and particulars: so as the 
opinion of so great and wise a man doth seem to 
me a good warrant, both of the possibility, and 
worth of the matter. But all this while, 1 assure 
myself, 1 cannot be mistaken by your lordship, 
as if I sought an oflice or employment for myself; 
for no man knows better than your lordship, that 
if there were in me any facuUy thereunto, yet 
neither my course of life, nor profession would 
permit it. But because there be so many good 
painters, both for hand and colours, it ncedeth 
but encouragement and instructions to give lifa 
unto it. So, in all humbleness, I conclude my 
presenting unto your iotdship this wish, which 
if it perish, it is but a loss of that which is not. 
And si^craving pardon that I have taken so much 
time from your lordship, 1 remain,' etc. 


BIB FB\NCIS BACON TO THE KING, ABOUT THE 
PARDON OF THE PARLIAMENT’S SENTENCE. 

Most gracious and dread Sovereign, 

Before I make my petition to your majesty, I 
make my prayers to God above, “ pectoiV ab 
iino,”. that if I have held any thing so dear as 
your majesty’s service, (nay)^ouf (jeart’s ease, 
and your honour, I may be repulsecl with a deiflal' 
Bur if Ijiat hath been thq,principal with me, that 
God, who knoweth my heart, would move your 
inaje^y’s royal heart to take compassion of me, 
and to grant my, desire, t 
I prostrate myself%t y«3Ur majesty’s feet; I, 
your ancient servant, now sixty-four wears old in 
age, and three years and five inomhs old ih 
misery. 1 desire not from your majesty means, 


may be to your majesty, as 1 am to God, “nova 
crratiira.” Your majesty hath pardoiied the like 
to Sir John Bonnet, between vthose case and mine 
' (not being partiai to myself, but speaking out of 
the general opinion) there was as much difference, 
i will not say, ns between black and white, but 
as between black and grey, or ash-coloured; look, 
llierefore, down (dear sovereign) upon me also in 
pity. I know your majesty’s heart is inscrutable 
for goodness; and my Lord of Buckingham was 
wont to tell me, you were the best natured man 
in the world; and it is (Jod’s property, that those 
he hath loved, he loveth to the end. Let your 
majesty’s grace, in this my desire, stream down 
upon *^ 1118 , and let it be out of the fountain and 
s|>ring-liend, and “ex mcro niotu,” that living or 
dying, the print of tlui |oodness of King James 
may he in my heart, and his praises in my mouth. 
Tliis my most humble request granted, jnay make 
me live a year or t\^o liappily ; and denied, will 
kill me quickly. But yet the last thing that will 
die in me will Ite the heart and alfeclion of 
Your idajcsty’s most humble and 

true devoted servant, 

Fk. St. Alban. 

July 30, 1031. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO TUB KING, UPON PRF.- 
RENTING Aim DIHCOURSE, TOUCHING THE PLAN¬ 
TATION OF IRELAND. 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 
I know no better way how to exjtress my good 
wishes of a new year your majesty, than Ijy 
thisilittle 4 pok, which in all humbleness I send 
you. 7 'he style is a style of hijNine'i f, rather 
than curious or elaborate, and herein 1 was en¬ 
couraged by my expedience of your majesty’s 
former graee, in accepting of the like poor field- 
fruits, touching the union. And certainly 1 reckon 
this aftion as a second brother to the union, for I 
assure myself, tltpt^England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land, well united, is such a trefoil as no prince 
except yourself (who are the worthiest) weareth 
in his cfown, “ si pqtentia rcducatur in actunj.’.’ 
I know^’cll that for me to beat my hifins about 
these things, tliey be “ majora qiiam pro fortuna,” 
but yet they be “minora qiiam pro §tudio ct 
yoluntate.” For as 1 do yet bear an extreme zeal 
to the memory of my old mistress. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, to whom I was rather hound for her trust 
than for her favour; so I must acknowledge my¬ 
self more bound to your majesty, both for trust 
and favour; whereof I will never deceive tin* 
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one, as I can nerer deserve the other. And so, 
in all humbleness kissing your majes^’s sacred 
hands, I remain- 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE EARL OF SALISBURY, 
UPON 8%:noing him one of his books of ad¬ 
vancement OS I.EARNING. 

It MAY PLEASE YOUR GOOD LoRDSHIP, 

I present your lordship with a work of my 
vacant time, which if it had been more, the work 
had been better. It appertaineth to your lordship 
(besides my particular respects) in some propriety, 
in regard you are a great governor in a jirovince 
of learning, and (that which is more) you have 
added to your place aiTectinn towards learning, 
and to your aifection judgment, of which the last 
1 could bo content were (for the time) less, that 
you might the less exquisitely censure th^ which 
I offer to you. But sure I am, the afgument is 
good, if it had lighted upon a good author; but I 
shall content myself to awake better spirits, like 
a bellringer which is first up, to call others to 
church. So, with my lyimble desire of your 
lordship's good acceptation, I remai n — ■ 


THE LORD chancellor BACON TO THE LORDS. 

It may please your Lordships, 

I shall humbly crave at your lordships’ hands 
a henign interpretation of that which I shall now 
write; for words that come from wasted spirits, 
and an oppressed mind, are mores safe*in bcin^ 
deposited in a noble construction, than in being 
circled with any reserved caution. Having made 
this as a protection to all which I shall say, I will 
go on, but with a very strange entrance, (as may 
^eeia to your lordsh^s at the first;) for in the 
midst of a state of as great afiliq^on as i think 
a mortal Rian can endure, (honour being above 
life,) I shall begin with the professing gladness 
in some things. * 

The first is, that hereafter the greatness of a 
judge or magistrate shall be no sanctuary, or 
protection to him against guiltiness; which, in 
few words, is the beginnij^^f a golden world. 

The next, that after this example, it is lil^e that 
judges will fly from any thing in the likeness of 
corruption, (though it wqre at a great distance,) as 
from a%rpent; which tendeth to the puiging of the 
courts of justice, and reducing them to their true 
honout and splendour. And in these two points, | 
God is my witness, (though it be my fortune to be | 
the anvil, upon which these good effects are beaten 
and wrought,) I take no small Amfort. But to 
pass from the motions of my heart, whereof God | 
is only judge, to the merits of my cause, whereof*| 
your lordships are only judges, under God, and 
VoL. Ill__ 


! his lieutenant, I do understand, there hath been 
expected from me, heretofore, some justification, 
and therefore 1 have chosen one only justification 
instead of all others, out of the justification of 
Job; for, after the clear submission and confes¬ 
sion which I shall now make unto your lordships, 
I hope I may say, and justify with Job, in these 
words, *‘l have not hid my sin, as did Adam, nor 
concealed my faults in my bosom.” This is the 
only justification I ^ill use: it resteth, therefore, 
thht,Vithout fig-leaves, 1 do ingenuously confess 
and acknowledge, that having understood the 
particularly of the charge, not formally from the 
House, but enough to inform my qpnscience and 
memory, I find matter both sufficient and full, to 
move me to desert the defence, and to move your 
lordships to condemn and censure me. Neither 
will I trouble yoig lordships by singling out parti¬ 
culars, which I think may fall off; •• Quid te ex- 
empta juvat spinis do millibus unal” Neither 
will I prompt your lordships to observe upon the 
proofs, where they come not home, or the scruples 
touching the credit of the witnesses: Neither 
will I present unto your lordships, how far a 
defence might in divers things extenuate the 
offence, in respect of the time, or manner of the 
gift, or the like circumstances; but only leave 
thrae things to spring out of your own noble 
thoughts, and observations of the evidence, and 
examinations themselves, and charitably to wind 
about the particulars of the charge here and there, 
as God shall put in your minds; and so submit 
myself wholly to your piety and grace. 

And now that I have spoken to your lordships 
as judges, I shall say a few words unto you as 
peers and prelates, humbly commending my cause 
to your noble minds, and magnanimous affections. 

'Your lordships are«ot only judges, but parlia¬ 
mentary judges; you have a farther extent of 
arbitrary power than other courts: and ^f you be 
not tied to the ordinary course of courts or prece¬ 
dents, in point of stric^tness and severity,^much 
more in points of mercy and mitigation. And 
yet, if any thing I should mow might be contrary 
to your honourable and worthy ends to introduce 
a reformation, I should not seek jt, but herein I 
beseech your lordships to give me leave to tell 
you a story. Titus Manlius took his son’s life 
for giving battle against the prohibition of his 
gAteral. Not many years after, the like severity 
w^s pursued by Papirius Cursur, the .dictator, 
against JCfuinjlilS Maximus, who, being upoi( 
llie point to ne sentenced, was, by the interces¬ 
sion of some ^rineippl persons, of yie senate, 
spared; whereupon Livy maketh this grave and 
gracious observation: “ Neque minut^ firmata 

est disciplina militarif pericujo Quinti Maximi, 
quani miserabili supplfcio Tili Manlii.” The 
disciplinsof war was no less established by the 
questioning only of*Quintus Maximus, than by 
the punishment of Titus Mahlins. And the saisiB 
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reason is of the reformation of justice, for tlie 
questioning of men of eminent place hath the 
same terror, though not the same rigour with tiie 
punishment. But my case stayeth not there; for 
my humble desire is, that his innj 'Sty would take 
the seal into his hands, which is a great downfall, 
and may serve, I hope, in itself, for an expiation 
of my faults. 

Therefore, if mercy and mitigation be in your 
lordships’ power, and do no Ways cross your ends, 
why should 1 not hope of your favours an^com* 
miscrations! Your lordships may be pleased to 
behold your chief pattern, the king oua sovereign, 
a king of inrjoinparable clemency, and whose 
heart is inscrutable for Avisdom and goodness. 
You well remember, that there sat not these hun¬ 
dred years before, in your house, a prince (and 
never such a prince) whose pre^nce deserveth to 
be made memorable by records and acts, mixed 
of mercy and justice. Yourselves are either no¬ 
bles, (and compassion ever beateth in the veins 
of noble blood,) or reverend prelates, who are the 
servants of him that would not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench smoking flax. 

You all sit upon a high stage, and therefore 
cannot but be more sensible of the changes of 
human condition, and of the fall of any from high 
places. Neither will your lordships forget that 
there arc “vitia teinporis,” as well as “vitia 
hominis,” and that the beginning of reformation 
hath a contrary poAver to the pool of Bethseda, for 
that had strength only to cure hjin that first cast 
in, and this hath strength to hurt him only that is 
first cast in; and for my part, I wish it may stay 
there, and go no farther. 

Lastly, I assure myself, your lordships have a 
noble feeling of mo, as a member of your own 
body ; and one that, in this>very session, had some 
taste of your loving affections, which I hope was 
not a lightning before the death of them, but rather 
a spark of that grace which now, in the conclii- 
sion„will more appear, ^nd, therefore, my hum¬ 
ble suit to your lordships is, that niy voluntaiy 
confession may be my sentence, and the loss of 
the seal my punishment, and that your lordships 
will spare anji farther sentence, but recommend 
me to his majesty’s grace and pardon for all that 
is past. And so, etc. 

Your lordships’, etc 

Francis St. Alban, Cam' 

k 

■ 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON TO THE DUKE. 

• r •* 

Mv VERT GOOD LoHO, 

My Jjord of Suffolk’s cause' is this day sen¬ 
tenced. My lord^and his lady, fined at ^£ 30 , 000 , 
with imprisonment in the Tower at their own 
charges. Biugley at £ 2 , 000 , and coamitted to 
the Fleet; Sir Edward Coke did his part, I have 
not heard him do better; and began with a fine of 


a £100,000. But the judges first, and most 
of the rest, reduced it as before. I do not dislike 
that things pass moderately, and, all things con¬ 
sidered, it is not amiss, and might easily have 
been worse. There was mucl\ speaking of inter- 
! ceding fortheking’s mercy, which (in my opinion) 
was not so proper for a sentence; I said, in con¬ 
clusion, that mercy was to come “ ex mero motu,” 
and so left it. I took some otMir occasion perti¬ 
nent to do the king honour, by showing how 
happy he was in all other parts of his govern¬ 
ment, save only in the manage of his treasure by 
these officers. 

I have sent the king a new bill for Sussex, for 
my Lord of Nottingham’s certificate Avas true, and 
I told the judges of it before, but they neglected 
it. I conceive the first man (avIiIcIi is newly set 
down) is the fittest. God ever preserve and keep 
you, etc. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE LORD TREASURER 
UITCKilURST, UPON THE SAME OCCASION OF 
SENDING HIS BOOK OF ADVANCEMENT OP 
LEARNING. 

May it please your* good Lordship, 

I have finished a work touching the advance¬ 
ment or setting forward of learning, which I have 
dedicated to his majesty, the most learned of a 
sovereign, or temporal prince, that time hath 
known. And upon reason not unlike, I humbly 
present one of the books to your lordship, not only 
as a chancellor of a university, but as one that 
was excellently bred in all learning, Avhich I have 
ever noted to shine in all your speeches and be- 
dlaviours^ A..d therefore your lordship will yield 
a gracious aspect to your first love, and take plea¬ 
sure in the adorning of that Avherewith yourself 
are so much adorned. And so, humbly desiring 
your favourable acceptation thereof, with signifi¬ 
cation of my humble duty,*"! remain- 


A LETTER OF TIIE LIKE ARGUMENT TO THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

May it please your good Lordship, 

I humbly present your lordship with a work, 
wherein, as you haveemuch commandment over 
the author, so your lordship hath also great 
interest in the argument. For, to speak without 
flattery, f&w have like- use of learning, or lik" 
judgmentiin learning, as I have observed in your 
lordship. And, again, your lordship hath been a 
great plai^ter of learning, not only in thoseiplaces 
in the church which have been in your own gift, 
but also in your commendatory vote, no man hath 
more constantly held, “detur digniori;” and. 

^ therefore, both your lordship is beholden to learn- 
I ing, and learning beholden to you. Which 
maketh me presume, Avith good assurance, that 
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your lordship will accept well of these my 
labours, the rather because your lordship in pri> 
vate speech hath often begun to me, in expressing 
your admiration of his majesty’s learning, to 
whom I have dedicated this work; and, whose 
virtue and perfection in that kind, did chiefly 
move me to a work of this nature. And, so with 
significatifm of my most humble duty and affec¬ 
tion towards youisiordship, 1 remain, etc. 

• SIB FRANCIS BACON, OF THE LIKE ARGCMENT, 
TO THE EAttL OF NORTHAMPTON, WITH RE¬ 
QUEST TO PRESENT THE BOOK TO HIS MA¬ 
JESTY. 

It may please your oood Lordship, 

Having finished a work touching the advance¬ 
ment of learning, and dedicated the same to his 
sacred majesty, whom I dare avouch (if the 
records of time err not) to be the Icarnedest king 
that hath reigned; I was desirous in a J^ind of 
congruity, to present it by the learneSest coun¬ 
sellor in this kingdom, to the end, that so good 
an argument, lightening upon so bad an author, 
might receive some reparation by the hands into 
which, and by which, it^ should be delivered. 
And, therefore, I make it my humble suit to your 
lordship to present this mean, but well meant 
writing to his majesty, and with it pay humble 
and zealous duty; and also my like humble 
re(]uest of pardon, if I have too often taken his 
name in*vain, not only in the dedication, but in 
the voucher of the authority of his speeches and 
writings. And so I remain, &c. 


for me, to have done as gardeners use to do, by 
taking their seeds and slips, and rearing them 
first into plants, and so uttering them in pots, 
when they are in flower, and in their best state. 
But, forasmuch, as my end was merit of the state 
of learning, to my power, and not glory; and, 
because my purpose was rather to excite other 
men's wits, than to magnify my own, 1 was 
desirous to prevent the uncertainness of my own 
life and times, by* uttering rather seeds than 
plant!; nay, and farther, as the proverb is, by 
sowing with tfle basket, than with the hand. 
Wherefore^since I have only taken upon me to 
ring a bell, to call other wits toget^r, (which is 
the meanest office,) it cannot but be consonant to 
my desire, to have that bell heard as far as can 
be. And, since that they are but sparks, which 
can work but upon matter prepared, I have the 
more reason to wish, that those sparks may fly 
abroad, that they may the better find, and light 
upon those minds and spirits which are apt to be 
kindled. And, therefore, the privateness of the 
language considered wherein it is written, exclud¬ 
ing so many readers, (as, on the other side, the 
obscurity of the argument, in many parts of it, 
excludeth many others;) I must account it a 
second birth of that work, if it might be translated 
into Latin, without manifest loss of the sense and 
matter. For this purpose, I could not represent 
to myself any man, into whose hands I do more 
earnestly desire that work should fall, than your¬ 
self; for, by that I have heard and read, I know 
no man a greater master in commanding words 
to serve matter. Nevertheless, T am not ignorant 


of the worth of your labours, whether such as 
SIR FRANCIS BACON, HIS LETTER«OF iftiQUEST^ your place and profession imposeth on you, or 
TO DOCTOR PLAYFER, TO TRANSLATE THE sucli as your own virtue may, upon your volun- 
BOOK OF ADVANCEMENT OP LEARNING INTO tary election, take in Ivmd. But I can lay before 

you no other persuasions, than either the work 
Mr. Doctor Plavfer, itself may affect you with, or the honour of his 

A great desire wilt take a small occasion to majesty, to whom it is dedicated, or your parti- 
nope, and put in trial that which is desired. It cular inclination to myself; who, as 1 never took 
pleased you a good while since, to express unto s,) much comfort in any'labours of my own* so I 
me, the good liking which you conceive of my ^ shall never acknowledge myseW more obliged^n 
book, of the Advancement of Learning, and that any thing to the labour of another, than in that 
more significantly (as it seemed to me) than out whieh shall assist this. Which your labour if I 
of courtesy, or civil respect. Myself, as I then can, by my place, profession, means, friends, 
took contentmcnl in your approbation thereof, so travail, word, deed, requite unto you, I shall 
I should esteem and ackimwledge, not only my esteem myself so straitly bound thereunto, as I 
contentment increased, but my labours advanced, shUll be ever most ready, both to take and seek 
if I might obtain your help in that nature ^hich occasions of thankfulness. And so leaving it, 

I desire. Wherein, before I set dovm in plain n^erthelf^, “^Iva amicitia,” (as reason is,) to, 
terms IRy request unto you, I will op^ myself? ytmr own gooSniking, I remain, etc. 
what it was which I chiefly sought, and pro¬ 
pound^ to myself, in that work, {hat you may 

perceive that which I now desire to pursuant gm frangis bacon, to sib ihomas qpDLEY, 
thereupon, if I do not err. (For any judgment upon sending ni»^ his b^ok of THE ad- 

that a man maketh of his own difings, had need vancement OP LEARNING, 

be spoken with a “ Si nunquam fallit imago.”) I Sir, m 

have this opinion, that if I had sought my own' I thinlwno man rJlay more truly say with tfie 
commendation, it had been a much fitter course psalm, “multurn incola fuitanima inea.” For, I 
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do confess, since I was of any understanding, my 
mind hath, in effect, been absent from that 1 have 
done, and in absence errors are committed, which 
I do willingly acknowledge; and amongst the 
rest, this great one that led the .'est; that know¬ 
ing myself by inward calling to be fitter to hold a 
book, than to play a part, 1 have led my life in 
civil causes, for which I was not very fit by 
nature, and more unfit by the preoccupation of 
my mind. Therefore, calling myself home, I 
have now for a time enjoyed myself, whete like¬ 
wise I desire to make the woi‘id partaker; ray 
labours (if so I may term that whjch was the 
comfort of my other labours) I have dedicated to 
the king, desirous, if there be any good in them, 
it may be as fat of a sacrifice incensed to his 
honour; and the second copy I have sent unto 
you, not only in good affection, but in a kind of 
congruity, in regard of your great and rare desert 
of learning: for books are the shrines where the 
saint is, or is believed to be. And, you having 
built an ark, to save learning from deluge, deserve, 
in propriety, any new instrument or engine, 
whereby learning should be improved or advanced. 
So, etc. 


SIB THOMAS BODLEY TO Sill FRANCIS BACON, 
UPON HIS NEW PHILOSOPHY. 

Sir, 

As soon as the term was ended, supposing your 
leisure was more than before, I was coining to 
thank you two or three times, rather choosing to 
do it by word than letter; but 1 was still disap¬ 
pointed of my purpose, as 1 am at this present 
upon an urgent occasion, which doth tie me fast 
to Fulham, and hath now made me determine to 
impart my mind in writing. I think you know I 
have read your “Cogitata ct visa;” which, I 
protest,’ I have done with great desire, reputing it 
a token of your singular love, that you joined me 
with those your friemis, to whom you would 
commend the fifpt perusal of your draught; for 
which I pray give me leave to say but this unto 
you. First, that if the depth of my afiection to 
your person and spirit, to your works and your 
words, and to all your ability, were as highly to 
be valued as your affection is to me, it might 
walk with your’s arm in arm, and claim yrur 
love by just desert; but there can be no compa¬ 
rison, where our states are so unet.'en, and our 
means to demonstrate our afremio.iS, bo indiffer¬ 
ent; insomuch as, for mine own, I must leave it 
to be pnzed in the nature that it is; and you 
shall ^vermore find it most addicted to your worth. 
As touching the subject of your book, you have 
set afoot so many noble speculations, as I cannot 
choose but wonder and I shall wonder at it ever, 
that your expense of time considei^ in youv 
public profession, which hath in a manner no, 


acquaintance with scholarship or learning, you 
should have culled forth the quintessence, and 
sucked up the sap of the chiefest kind of learn¬ 
ing. For, howsowever, in some points, you do 
vary altogether from that which is and hath been 
ever the received doctrine ot our schools, and 
was always by the wisest (as still they have been 
deemed) of all nations and ages, adjudged the 
truest; yet it is apparent, in tbpse very points, in 
all your proposals and plots in that book, you 
show yourself a master workman. For myself, 
I must confess, and I speak it ingenue, that for 
the matter of learning, I am not worthy to be 
reckoned in the number of smatterers; and yet, 
because it may seem that being willing to com- 
muniejite your treatise with your friends, you are 
likewise willing to listen to whatsoever I or 
others can except against it; I must deliver unto 
you, for my private opinion, that I am one of the 
crew, that say there is, and we profess a greater 
holdfajt p{ certainty in your sciences, than you 
by your discourse will seem to acknowledge: 
for where, at first, you do object the ill success 
and errors of practitioners of physic, you know 
as well, they do proceed of the patient’s unruli¬ 
ness, for not one o& a hundred doth obey his 
physician in their own indisposition; for few are 
able in that kind to explicate themselves; or by 
reason th'iir diseases are by nature incurable, 
which is incident, you know, to many sort of 
maladies; or for some other hidden catjse, which 
cannot be discovered by course of conjecture; 
howbeit, I am full of this belief, that as physic 
is ministered now-a-days by physicians, it is 
much ascribed to their negligence or ignorance, 
or othe. toui^ of imperfection, that they speed no 
better in their practice; for few are found, of 
that profession, so well instructed in their art, as 
they might by the precepts which their art doth 
afford; which, though it be defective in regard of 
such perfection, yet for certain it doth flourish 
with admirable remedies, such as tract of time 
hath taught by experimental effects, e id arc the 
open highway to that knowledge that you re¬ 
commend. As for alchemy, and magic, some 
conclusions they have that arc worthy the pre¬ 
serving: but all their skill is so accompanied 
with sjibtilties and guiles, as both the crafts and 
the crafts-masters ve not only despised, but named 
with derision. Whereupon to make good your 
principal assertion, methinks you should have 
drawn the most of your examples from that 
which iy taught in the liberal science^., not by 
picking out cases that happen very seldom, and 
may, by all confession, be subject to rep^,oof, but 
by contAlling the generals, and grounds, and 
eminent positions and aphorisms, which the 
greatest artists and philosophers have from time 
to time defended; for it goeth for current among 
all men of learning, that those kinds of arts 
which clerks in times past did term Quadrivials, 
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eonfirm dieir propositions by infallible demon- a new substitution of others in dieir places, what 
Btrations. And likewise in Trivials, such les- hope may we have of any benefit of learning by 
sons and directions are delivered unto us, as wil this alteration! assuredly, as soon as the new 
effest very near, or as much altogether, as every arc brought ad by die inventors and their 
faculty doth promise. Now, in case we shoul' followers, by an interchangeablS course of 
concur to do as you* advise, which is, to renounce natural things, they will fall by degrees in 


our common notions, and cancel all our theorems, 
axioms, rutes, and tenets, and so to come babes 
“ad regnum nature;,'’ as we are willed by scrip¬ 
tures to come “ ad regnum coelorum.” There is 
nothing more certain, in my understanding, than 
‘'that it would instantly bring ns to barbarism, 
and, after many thousand years, leave us more 
unprovided of theorical furniture, than we are at 
this present: For that were indeed to become 
“ Tabula rasa,” when we shall leave no impres¬ 
sion of any former principles, but be driven to 
begin the world again, to travel by trials of 
actions and sense, (which are your proofs by 
particulars,) what to place in “intellectu” for our 
general conceptions, it being a maxigi sof all 
men’s approving; “in intellectu nihil esse quod 
non prius fuit in sensu.” And so in appearance 
it would befall us, that till Plato’s year be come 
about, our insight in learning w'ould be of less 
reckoning than now it is accounted. As for that 
which you inculcate, of a knowledge more 
excellent than now is among us, which expe¬ 
rience might produce, if we would buS essay to 
extract it out of nature by particular probations, 
it is no more upon the matter, but to incite us 
unto that which, without instigation, by a natu¬ 
ral instinct men will practise themselves; for it 
cannot in reason be otherwise thought, but that 
there are infinite, in all parts of the world, (for 
we may nut in this case confine oiq; cogitations 
within the bounds of Europe,) which embrace the 
course which you purpose, with all diligence 
and care, that any ability can perform. For 
every man is born with an appetite of knowledge, 
wherewith he cannot b« glutted, but still, as in a 
dfbpsy, thirst after more. But yet, why mien 
should so hearken to and such persuasions, as 
wholly to abolish those settled opinions, and 
general theorems, to whitfh they have attained by 
their own and their ancestors’ experience, I see 
nothing alleged to induce me to think it. More- ^ 
over, I may speak, as I suppose, with goqd pro-1 
bability, that if we should make a mental survey, 
what is like to be effected all the world over; 
those five or six inventions which you Rave 
selected, and imagined ^ be but oS modern 
sfindingf would make but a slender sho^ among 
so many hundreds of all kinds of natures, which 
are dai|^ brought to light by the enforcement of 
wit or casual events, and may be compared, or 
partly preferred, above those that you have 
named. But were it so here, thtt all were ad¬ 
mitted that you can require, for the augmentation 
of our knowledge, and that all our theorems and 
* general positions were utterly extinguished with 


oblivion to be buried, and so in continuance to 
perish outright; and that perchance upon the 
like to your present pretences, by proposal of 
some means to advance all our knowledge to a 
highei* pitch of perfectness; for still the same 
defects that antiquity found, will reside in man¬ 
kind, and tl^erefore other issues of their actions, 
devices, and studies, are not to be eiuected than 
is apparent, by records, were in former times 
observed. I remember here a note which Pater¬ 
culus made of the incomparable wits of the 
Grecians and Romans, in their flourishing state; 
that there might lie this reason of their notable 
downfall, in their issue tliat came after, because 
by nature, “Quod summo studio petitum est, 
ascendit in summum, difficilisque in perfecto mora 
est;” insomuch that men perceiving that they 
lould not go farther, being come to the stop, tliey 
turned back again of their own accord, forsaking 
those studies that are most in request, and be¬ 
taking themselves to new endeavours, as if the 
hing they sought had been by prevention fore- 
jrized by others. So it fared in particular with 
he eloquence of that age, that when their suc¬ 
cessors found that hardly they could equal, by 
no means excel their predecessors, they began to 
leglect the stud^ thereof, and speak for many 
nnndred years in a rustical manner, till this later 
-esolution brought the wheel about again, by 

flaming gallant spirits to give the onset a fresh, 
vith straining and striving to climb unto the top 
nd height of perfectiojn, not in that gift alone, 
lut in every other skill in any part of learning, 
''or I do not hold it any erroneous conceit to 
hink of every science, that as now tliey Sre pro¬ 
fessed, so they have been before in all precedent 
gqs, though not alike ifi all places, nor at* all 
imes alike in one and the 8am%; but according 
o the changes and turning of times with a more 
xact and plain, or with a more rude and obscure 
ind of teaching. 

And if the question should be asked, what 
roof I have of it; I have the doctrine of Aris- 
otls, and of the deepest learned clerks, of whom 
we have any means to take any notice; ^at as 
.hefe is of otheryhinga, so there is of sciences, ^ 
‘ wtus et fnteiltuswhich is also the meaning 
if I should expound it) of “nilyl novum sub 
;ole,” and is as well to*be applied “ ad lacta,” as 
‘ad dicta;*ut niMl neque dictum netjue f^tum, 
,uod non est dictum aut factum prius.” I have 
'arther for my warrant, that famous complaint of 
lolomon to his son,' against the infinite making 
if books i# his timeitif which, in all congruity, 
great part were of observations and instructions 
c 2 
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in all kind of literature, and of those there is not 
now so much as one pamphlet (only some parcels 
of the Bible excepted^ remaining to posterity 
As then there was not in like manner to be found 
any footing ot millions of authors that were long 
before Solomon, and yet we must give credit to 
that which he affirmed ; that whatsoever was then 
or before, it could never be truly pronounced of 
it, >> Behold, this is new.” Whereupon 1 must 
for my final conclusion infbr, seeing all the en¬ 
deavours, study, and knowledge of manlAnd, in 
whatsoever art or science, ha^ ever been the 
same as they arc at this present, thpugh full of 
mutabilities, according to the changes and acci¬ 
dental occasions of ages and countries, and clerks' 
dispositions ; which can never but be subject to 
intention and remission, both in their devices and 
practices of their knowledge.^ If now we should 
accord in opinion with you; first, to condemn 
our present knowledge of doubt and incertitude 
(which you confer but by averment) without 
other force of argument, and then to disclaim a" 
our axioms and maxims, and general assertions 
that are left by tradition from our elders to us; 
which, (for so it is to be pretended) have passed 
all probations of the sharpest wits that ever were 
Abcccdarii, by the frequent spelling of particulars, 
to come to the notice of new generals, and so 
afresh to create new principles of sciences, the 
end of all would be, that when we should bo dis¬ 
possessed of the learning which we have, all our 
consequent travail will but help us in a circle, to 
conduct us to the place from whence we set for¬ 
wards, and bring us to the happiness to be 
restored “ in integrum,” which will require as 
many ages as have marched before us, to bo per- 
fectly achieved. And this I write, with no dis¬ 
like of increasing our knowledge with new-found 
devices, (which is undoubtedly a practice of 
high commendation) in regard of the benefit they 
will yield for the present, that the world hath 
ev^r been, and will forever continue, very full of 
such devisers; whose* industry that way hath 
dieen very obstinate and eminent, and hath pro¬ 
duced strange eflects, above the reach and the 
liope of men’s common capacities; and yet our 
notions and theorems have always kept in grace 
both with them, and with the rarest that ever 
were named among the learned. 

By this you see to what boldness I am brought 
by your kindness; that (if I seem to be too saucy 
in this contradiction) it is the t^inibri that lliold 
of your n« ble disposition, and m’the freedom iif 
these cpses, .that<you will afford your special 
friend, that hath induced me to it. And although 
I myself, like a carrier's horse, canrfot baulk the 
beaten way, ir^ which J have bebn trained, yet 
since it is my censuic of your Cogitata that I 
must tell you, to be plain, you hav?^ very much 
wronged yourself and the'world, to si;iother sueft 
a treasure so long in your coffer: for though 1 


stand well assured (for the tenor and subject of 
your main discourse) you are not able to impanel 
a jury in any university that will give up a ver¬ 
dict to acquit you of error; yet it cannot be gain¬ 
said, that all your treatise over doth abound with 
choice conceit of the present state of learning, 
and with so worthy contemplations of the means 
to procure it, as may persuade with £ny student 
to look more narrowly to his-business, not only 
by aspiring to the greatest perfection, of tiiat 
which is iiow-a-days divulged in the sciences, 
but by diving yet deeper, as it were, into the 
bowels and secrets of nature, and by enforcing of 
the powers of his judgment and wit to learn of 
St. Paul, “Gonsectari meliora dona:” which 
course, would to God (to whisper so much into 
your oar) you had followed at the first, when 
you fell to the study of such a study as was not 
worthy such a student. Nevertheless, being so 
as it is, that you are therein settled, and your 
country soundly served; I cannot but wish with 
all my heart, as I do very often, that you may 
gain a fit reward to the full of your deserts, which 
1 hope will come with heaps of happiness and 
honour. 

Yours to be used, and commanded, 

Tho. Bodley. 

From Fulham, Feb 19, 1G07. 

f* 

Sir,— One kind of boldness doth draw on 
another; insomuch as methinks 1 should offend 
to signify, that before the transcript of your book 
be fitted for the press, it will be requisite for you 
to cast a censor’s eye upon tho style and the elo¬ 
cution ; which, in the framing of some periods, 
and ir.‘dive s words and phr.ises, will hardly go 
for current, if the copy brought to me be just the 
same that you would jiublish. 

Tho. Bodley. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE BISHOP OF ELY, UPON 

SBNIHNO Ills \VU1TI,\G INTITULED, COGITATA 

ET VISA. 

My very flooD Lord, 

Now, your lordship hath been so long in tho 
church and the palace, disputing between kings 
and popes, methinks you should take pleasure to 
look into the field, and refresh your mind with 
some matter of philosophy; though that science 
be now. through age, waxed a child d^ain, and 
left to boys and young men. And because you 
are wont to make me believe you took liking to 
my writings, I send you some of this vacation 
fruits, and thus much more for my mind and pur¬ 
pose. “1 Hasten not to publish, perishing I 
would prevent.” And I am forced to respect as 
well my times, as the matter; for with me it is 
thus, and I think with all men, in my case: if ! 
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bind myself to an ar^ment, it loadeth ray mind ; 
but if 1 rid my mind of the present Cogitation, it 
is rather a recreation: this hath put me into these 
miscellanies, which I purpose to suppress, if God 
give me leave to wri^e a just and perfect volume 
of philosophy, which I go on with, though slowly. 
1 send not vour lordship too much, lest it may 
glut you. Now, let me tell you what my desire 
is. If your lordshi)) be so good now as when 
you were the good Dean of Westminster, my 
reciucst to you is, that not by pricks, but by notes, 
you would mark unto me whatsoever shall seem 
unto you either not current in the style, or harsh 
to credit and opinion, or inconvenient for the per-j 
Son of the writer, for no man can be judge and 
party; and when our minds judge by refldbtion 
on ourselves, they are more subject to error. And 
though, for the matter itself, my judgment be in 
some things fixed, and not accessible by any 
man’s judgment that goetli not my way, yet even 
in those things the admonition of a friolid may 
make me express myself diversely. I would have 
come to your lordship, but that 1 am hastening to 
my house in the country, and so I commend your 
lordship to God’s goodness. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO SIR THOMAS BODLEY, 
AFTER HE HAO IMPARTED TO HIM A WRITING 
INTITULED, “COGITATA ET VISA.” 

SiH, 

In respect of my going down to my house in 
the country, 1 shall have miss of my papers, 
which, I pray you, therefore, return unl^ me. 
You are, I bear you witness, slothful, and you 
help me nothing; so as I am half in conceit that 
you affect not the argument; for myself, I know 
well you love and affect. I can say no more to 
you, but, “ non canimus^urdis, respondent omnia 
sil*te.” If you be not of the lodgings chaljced 
up, (whereo^I speak in my preface,^ I am but to 
pass by your door. But if I had you but a fort¬ 
night at Gorhambury, I wpuld make you tell me 
another talc, or else I would add a cogitation 
against libraries, and be revenged on you that 
way' 1 pray you send me some good news of Sir 
Thomas Smith, and commend me very kindly to 
him. So I rest. , * * 


Blif PRAfHlia BACON TO MR. MATTHEW, UPON 
SENDING HIM PART OF INSTAURATIO MAGNA. 

Mr. Matthew, 

I plainly perceive by your affectionate writing 
touching my work, that one and the same thing 
affecteth us both, which is the good%nd to which 
it is dedicated: for as to any ability of mine, it 
cannot merit that degree of approbation. For, 
your caution for church men, and church matters, j 


(as for any impediment it might be to the applause 
and celebrity of my work, it moveth me not) but 
as it may hinder the fruit and good which may 
come of a quiet and calm passage to the good 
port to which it is bound, I hold it a just respect, 
so as to fetch a fair wind I go not too far about. 
But troth is, I shall have no occasion to meet 
them in the way, except it be, as they will needs 
confederate themselves with Aristotle, who, you 
know, i| intemperatel/magnified with the school- 
men, and is also ^lied (as I take it) to the Jesuits 
by Faber, who was a companion of Loyola, and 
a great Aristotelian. I send you at this time, the 
only part which hath any iiar8hnes3,^and yet I 
framed to myself an opinion, that whosoever 
allowed well of that preface, which you so much 
commend, will not dislike, or at least ought not 
to dislike, this other speech of preparation; for it is 
written out of the same spirit, and out of the same 
necessity. Nay, it doth more fully lay open, that 
the question between me and the ancients is not 
of the virtue of the race, but of the rightness of 
the way. And, to speak truth, it is to the other 
but as Palma to Pugnus, part of the same thing, 
more large. You conceive aright, that in this, 
and the other, you have commission to impart and 
communicate them to others, according to your 
discretion; other matters I write not of. Myself 
am like the miller of Huntingdon, that was wont 
to pray for peace among the willows; for, while 
the winds blew the wind-mills wrought, and the 
water-mill was l^s customed. 8o I see that 
controversies of religion must hinder the advance¬ 
ment of sciences. Let me conclude with my 
perpetual wish towards yourself, that the appro¬ 
bation of yourself by your own discreet and tem¬ 
perate carriage, may restore you to your country, 
and your friends to your -society. And so I com¬ 
mend you to God’s goodness. 

Gray’s Inn, this 10th of October, 1600. • 


SIR'FRANCIS BACON TO MR. MAJTHEW, TOUCH¬ 
ING INSTAURATIO MAGNA. * 

Mr. M.atthew, I heartily thank-you for your 
letter of the 10 th of February, and I am glad to 
receive from you matter both of encouragement 
and advertisement, touching my writings. For 
m^part, I do wish that, since there is almost no 
“ lumen siccum” in the world, but all “ maSidum, 
maceratumjl’ Infused in the affections, and bloods, 
br Itumours, thal these things of mine had those 
separations that might t^ake them more pecepta- 
ble; so that they claim not so much acquaintance 
of the presdht timbs, as they be thereby ths less 
like to last. And to sh^w you that I have some 
purpose to new mould theif), I send you a leaf or 
two of the preface, carrying some figure of the 
<Rrhole worV; wherein Ppurposeto take that which 
is real and effectual of both writings, and chiefly 
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to add pledge, if not pa 3 rment to my promise. I 
send you, also, a memorial of Queen Elizabeth, 
to requite your Eulogy of the late Duke of Flo¬ 
rence’s felicity. Of this, when you were here, I 
showed you some model, though, at that time, 
methonght you were as willing to hear Julius 
Caesar as Queen Elizabeth commended. But this 
which I send is more full, and hath more of the 
narrative; and farther hath one part that I think 
will not be disagreeable,'either to you,^ or that 
place, being the true tracts of her proceeding 
towards the Catholics, which are infinitely mis¬ 
taken. And though I do not imagine they will 
pass allowance there, yet they will gain upon ex¬ 
cuse. I find Mr. Lezure to use you well, (1 mean 
his tongue, of you,) which shows you either 
honest or wise. But this I speak merely; for, in 
good faith, I conceive hopp, that you will so 
govern yourself, as we may take you as assuredly 
for a good subject, and patriot, as you take your¬ 
self for a good Christian; and so we may enjoy 
your company, and you your conscience, if it may 
no otherwise be. For my part, assure yourself 
that, as we say in the law, “ mutatis mutandis,” 
my love and good wishes to you are diminished. 
And so I remain. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE KING, TOUCHING 
THE SOLICITOR’S PLACE. 

How honestly ready I have been, most gracious 
sovereign, to do your majesty 'humble service to 
the best of my power, and in a manner beyond 
my power, (as I now stand,) I am not so unfor¬ 
tunate but your majesty knoweth. For, both in 
the commission of union, (the labour whereof, for 
men of my profession, rented most upon my hand,) 
and this last parliament in the bill of the subsidy, 
(both body and preamble,) in the bill of attain¬ 
ders ol Tresham, and the rest, in the matter of 
purveyance, in the ecclesiastical petitions, in the 
grievances, and the liKe; as I was ever capeful 
.(and net without, good success) sometimes to put 
forward that which was good, sometimes to keep 
back that which was not so good; so your majesty 
was pleased to accept kindly of my services, and 
to say to me, such conflicts were the wars of peace, 
and such victories, the victories of peace; and, 
therefore, such servants that obtained them wwre, 
by kilim's that reign in peace, no less to be esteemed 
than services of commanders ip the^'Wars. Tn all 
which, ne\ artheless, I can challSlige t% myself no 
sufficiency, by t that I was diligent and reasonably 
happy to execute'those directions which I received 
either immediately from your rbyal mbuth, or from 
my Lord of Salisbury; ^at which time it pleased 
your majesty to promise and assure me, that upon 
the remove of tiio then attorney, I should not be 
forgotten, but brought into ordinary ^ace. And 
this was after confirmed to me by many of my 


lords, and towards the end of the last term, die 
manner, also, in particular, was spoken of; that is, 
that Mr. Solicitor should be made your majesty’s 
sergeant, and 1 solicitor, for so it was th6ught 
best, to sort with both our gi^ and faculties, for 
the good of your service. And of this resolution 
both court and country took knowledge. Neither 
was this any invention or project of mine own, 
but moved from my lords; anQ I think, first, from 
my lord chancellor. Whereupon resting, your 
majesty well knoweth, I never opened my mouth 
for the greater place, though I am sure I had two 
circumstances, that Mr. Attorney now is, could 
not allege. The one, nine years’ service of the 
crown; the other, being cousin-german to the Lord 
of Salisbury, whom your majesty seemeth and 
trusteth so much. But for less place, I conceived, 
it was meant me. But after that Mr. Attorney 
Ifubbcrt was placed, 1 heard no more of my pre¬ 
ferment, but it seemed to be at a stop, to ray great 
disgracr and discouragement. For, (gracious 
sovereign,) if still when the waters are stirred, 
another shall be put before me, your majesty had 
need work a miracle, or else I shall be still a lame 
man to do your majesty service. And, therefore, 
my most humble suN to your majesty is, that this 
which seemed to me was intended, may speedily 
be performed. And I hope my former service 
shall be but beginnings to better, when 1 am better 
strengthened. For sure I am, no man’s heart is 
fuller (I say not but many have greater hearts, 
but I say, not fuller) of love and duty towards 
your majesty, and your children, as 1 hope time 
will manifest against envy and detraction, if any 
bo. To conclude, I most humbly crave pardon 
for m^ boldness, and rest- 


BIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE KING, HIS SUIT TO 
SUCCEED IN THE ATTORNEY’S PLACE. 

« ^ 

It may please your Majesty, , 

Your great and princely favours towards me in 
advancing me to place', and that which is to me 
of no less comfort, your majesty’s benign and 
gracious acceptation from time to time of my poor 
serviqes, much above the merit and value of them, 
hath almost brought me to an opinion, that I may 
sooner perchance be wanting to myself in not 
asking, than find your majesty’s goodness want¬ 
ing to pie, in any my reasonable and modest 
desires.^ And, therefore, perceiving hnw at mis 
time preferments of law fly about my ears, to some 
above me, and to some below me, I did conceive 
your majesty may think it rather a kind of dulness, 
or want of faith, than modesty, if I should not 
come with my pitcher to Jacob’s Well, as others 
do. Wherein I shall propound to your majesty, 
that which tendeth not so much to the raising my 
fortune, as to the settling of my mind, being 
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sometimes assailed with this cogitation, that by j book that endeavoared to verify, oMiserafemina*’ 
reason of my slowness to sue and apprehend (the addition of tho pope’s bull) upon Queen 
sudden occasions, keeping on one plain course of Elizabeth; I did write a few lines in her memorial, 
paihful service, I may (in fine dierum) be in danger which I thought you would be well pleased to 
to bo neglected anj forgotten. And if that should read, both for the argument, and because you 
be, then were it much better for me now while I were wont to bear affection to my pen. “ Verum, 
stand in ^our majesty’s good opinion, (though ut aliud ex alio,” if it came handsomely to pass, I 
unworthy,) and have some reputation in the would be glad the President De Thou (who hath 
world, to give ofcr the course I am in, and to written a history, a^ you know, of that fame and 
make proof to do you some honour by my pen; dilig^ce) saw it; chiefly because I know not, 
either by writing some faithful narrative of your whether it may^ot serve him for some use in liis 
happy (though not untraduced) times, or by re- story; wherein I would be glad he did right to 
compiling your laws, which, I perceive, your the truth, And to the memory of that lady, as 1 
majesty laboureth with, and hath in your head, perceive by tliat he hath already Written, he is 
(as Jupiter had Pallas,) or some other the like well inclined to do; I would be glad also, it were 
work, (for without some endeavour to %o you some occasion (such as absence may permit) of 
honour I would not live,) than to spend my wits some acquaintance or mutual notice between us. 
and time in this laborious place, wherein now 1 For though he hiMh many ways the precedence, 
serve, if it shall be deprived of those outward (chiefly in worth,) yet this is common to them 
ornaments, and inward comforts, which^it was both, that we may serve our sovereigns in places 
wont to have in respect of an assured tuccession of law eminent, and not ourselves only, but that 
to some place of more dignity and rest, which our fathers did so before us; and, lastly, that both 
seemeth now to be a hope altogether casual, if ofuslovclearning, and liberal sciences, which was 
not wholly intercepted. Wherefore, (not to hold ever a bond of friendship, in the greatest distances 
your majesty long,) my suit (than the which I of places. But of this I make no farther request, 
think I cannot well go fower) is, that I may than your own occasions and respects (to me un¬ 
obtain your royal promise to succeed (if I live) known) may further or limit, my principal pur- 
into the attorney’s place, whensoever it shall be pose being to salute you, and to send you this 
void, it being but the natural, and immediate step token, whereunto I will add my very kind com- 
and rise, which the place I now hold hath ever mendations to my lady. And so commit you both 
(in sort) made claim to, and almost never failed to God’s holy protection, 
of. In this suit I make no friends to your majesty, * 

but rely upon no other motive than your grace, - 

nor any otlier assurance but your word, whereof 

I had good experience when I came to tl)p solici- sm FRANCIS BACON TO THE KINO, 

tor’s place, that they were like to fiio two great! 

lights, which in their motions arc never retro- May it please your most excellent Majesty, 
grade. So, with my best prayer for your majesty’s It is observed, upon a place in the Canticles by 

happiness, I rest- some, “ Ego sum Flos Campi, et Lilium Conval- 

lium;” that it is not said, « Ego sum flbs horti, 
et lilium montiumbecause the majesty of that 
person is not enclosed for a few, nor approJTriate 

SIR FRANCIS BACON TO SIR GEORGE CARY IN And yet, notwithsi^inding, this royal 

FRANCE, UPON SENDING HIM HIS WRITING, « IN ''^•^00 of access, which nature and judgment hath 
FELICEM MEMORIAM ELIZABETH*.’* placed in your majesty’s mind, as the portal of 

all the rest, could not of itself (m^ imperfections 
Mr VERY Goon Lord, considered) have animated me to have made obla- 

Being asked the question by this bearer, an old tion of myself immediately to your majesty, had 
servant of my brother Anth^iiy Bacon, whether I i^i^^ot been joined to a habit of like liberty which 
would command him any service into Fiance^ and I enjoyed with my late dear sovereign n^istress, 
being at better leisure than I would, ii^ regard of a princess hjippy^in all things, but most happy in ^ 
‘sickne^ I began to rcmeftiber, that neither your.j sqph a sflccc:v,ior. And yet, farther, and more 
business nor mine (though great and fionUnual) nearly, I was pot a little encouraged, not only 
can be, upon an exact account, any just^occa- upon a supposal, that flnto yoiTr majesty’s sacred 
sion v/fty so much good-will as hath passed ears (open to the air of all virtues) thcr^ might 
between us should be so much discontinued as it have come some small breath of the good memory 
hath been. And, therefore, bec|use one must of my father, so long*a,princiJ)al counsellor in 
begin, I thought to provoke your remembrance of your kingdom, but also, by the particular know- 
me, by my letter. And thinking how to flt it with pledge of J^e infinite devotion, and incessant en- 
somewhat besides salutations, it came to ray mind,' deavours, beyond the strength of his body, and 
that this last summer, by occasion of a factious the nature of the times, which appeared in toy 
VoL. III.— 5 
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good bro'hcr towards your majesty's service, and 
were on your majesty’s part, through your singular 
benigtiitirs, by many most gracious and lively 
significations and favours accepted and acknow¬ 
ledged, beyond the thought of any thing he could 
effect: all which endeavours and duties, for the 
most part, were common to myself with him, 
though my design between brethren dissembled. 
And, therefore, most high and mighty king, my 
most dear and dread sovertign lord, since now 
the corner-stone is laid of the mightiest monarchy 
ill Europe, and that God above, who is noted to 
have a mighty hand in bridling the floods and 
Huctuationsvof the seas, and of people’s hearts, 
hath by the miraculous and universal consent, 
(the more strange, because it proccedeth from 
such diversity of causes,) in your coming in, 
given a sign and token, whatjie intendeth in the 
continuance; 1 think there is no subject of your 
majesty, who loveth this island, and is not hollow 
and unworthy, whose heart is not on fire, not only 
to liring you peace-offerings to make you propiti¬ 
ous; but to sacrifice himself as a burnt-offering 
to your majesty’s service: amongst w'hicli number, 
no man’s fire shall be more pure and fervent; but 
how far forth it shall blaze out, that rcstetli in 
your majesty’s employment: for, since your for¬ 
tune, in the greatness thereof, hath for a time 
debarred your majesty of the fruitful virtue which 
one e.illutli the principal, “Principis est virtus 
maxima ndsse suos,” because your majesty hath 
many of yours, which are unknown unto you, I 
must leave a'l to the trial of farther time; and, 
thirsting aftrr the happiness of kissing your 
royal hand, continue ever 

Your, etc. 

Fr. Bacon. 


SIR FrtANCIS BACON, TO THE LORD KINLOS8, 
UPON THE ENTRANCE OF KINO JAMES. 


the other side, I will not omit to desire humbly 
your lordship’s favour, in furthering a good con¬ 
ceit and impression of my most humble duty, and 
true zeal towards the king, to whose majesty 
words cannot make me knowy, neither mine own 
nor others, but time will, to no disadvantage of 
any that shall forerun his majesty’s experience, 
by their humanity'and commendations. And so 
I commend your lordship to Otod’s protection. 

Your, etc. 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Gray’a Inn, etc. 


SIR FEIANCIS RACON TO THE EARL OF NORTHUM¬ 
BERLAND, CONCERNING A PROCLAMATION UPON 
THE KING’S ENTRY. 

It may please your Lordship, 

I do hold it a thing formal and necessary, for 
the king to forerun his coming, be it never so 
speedy, with some gracious declaration for the 
cherishing, entertaining, and preparing of men’s 
affections. For which purpose I have conceived 
a draught, it being a thing to me familiar, in my 
mistress her times, to have used my pen in politic 
writings of satisfaction. The use of this may be 
in two sorts: First, properly, if your lordship 
think colrvenient to show the king any such 
draught, because the veins and pulses of this 
state cannot but be known here; which if your 
lordship should, then I would desire your lordship 
to withdraw my name, and only signify that you 
gave some heads of direction of such a matter to 
one of whose style and pen you bud some opinion. 
The olner dullateral, that though your lordship 
make no other use of it, yet it is a kind of portrai¬ 
ture of that which I think worthy to be advised 
by your lordship to the king, to express himself 
according to those points which are therein con¬ 
ceived, and perhaps morc\:ompendious and signi- 
ficaht than if I had set them down in articles. I 


My TiOKD, 

I 'I'lie present occasion awakeneth in me aremcm- 
braiiee of the constant amity and mutual good 
offices which nassed between my brother deceased 
and your lordship, whereunto I was less strange, 
than in respect of the time I had reason to pretend; 
and witlial I call to mind the great opinion my 
brother (who seldom failed in judgment of a*Jffr- 
son) would often express me of your lordsl^ip’s 
great wisdom and sound ness,'bothi* ip head and 
heart, towa.'ds the service and aifaTrs of our sdve- 
rcign lord the king. Thf one of those hath bred 
in mo an election, and the other a confidence, to 
addreLs my good will and sincere affection to 
your good lordship, not doubting, in regard my 
course of life hath wlought me not to be alto¬ 
gether unseen in the matters of the kingdom, that 
I may bo in some use, botfi in points ol' service tA 
the king, and your lordship’s particular; And, on 


would have attended your lordship, hut for some 
little physic I took. To morrow morning I will 
wait on you. So I ever continue, etc. 

Fr. Bacon. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO SIR EDWARD COKE 
EXPOSTULATORV. 

Mr. AtTUrney, ^ 

I thought best, once for all, to let you'licnow in 
plainness, what I find of you, and what you shall 
find of me. You take to yourself a liberty to dis¬ 
grace and disable my law, experience, and dis¬ 
cretion; what it pleases you I pray think of me. 
I am one thifi know both mine own wants and 
other men’s; and it may be, perchance, that mine 
may mend when others stand at a stay: And, 
surely, I may not in public place endure to be 
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wronged, without repelling the same to my besi pleasure. But this 1 leave with this, that it is 
advantage, to right myself. You are great, and the first matter wherein I had occasion to discern 
therefore have the more enviers, which would be of your friendship, wliich 1 see to fall to this, 
glad* to have you paid at another’s cost. Since that whereas Mr. Chancellor, the last time in roy 
the time I missed tl}|3 solicitor’s place, the rather man’s hearing, very honourably said, that he 
I think, by your means, I cannot expect that yon would not discontent any man in my place, it 
and I shall ever serve as attorney and solicitor seems you have no such caution. But my writing 
together, but either to serve with another upon to you now, is to know of you, where now the 
your remove, or tS step into some other course, stay is, without being any more beholden to you. 
So as I am more free than ever I was from any to whom indeed no lhan ought to be beholden in 
occasion of unworthy confirming myself to you, those cases in a right course. And so 1 bid you 
more than general good manners, or your particu- farewell. 

lar good usage shall provoke; and if you had not • Fn. Bacon. 

been siiort-sighted in your own fortune, (as I _ # 

think,) you might have had more use of me; but 
that tide is past. I write not this to shcAv any 

friends what a bravo letter I have writ to Mr. FRANCIS RACON TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
Attorney; I have none of those humours, but that vow Lokdship, 

1 have written is to a good end, that is, to the I conceived it to be a resolution, both with 

more decent carriage of my master s service, and hia majesty, and among your lordships of his 
to our particular better understanding ontsanothcr. council, that I should be placed solicitor, and the 
This letter, if it shall be answered by you in deed, solicitor to be removed to be the king’s serjeant; 
and not in word, I suppose it will not be the worse so I most humbly thank your lordship’s farther- 

for us both; else it is but a few lines lost, which ness and forwardness therein, your lordship be- 

for a much smaller matter I would adventure. So, „g the man that first devised the mean; where- 
this being to yourself, I for%iy part rest, 0^0 jjjy humble request unto your lordship is, 

Yours, etc. that you would set in with some strength to 

Fr. Bacon. inish this your work; which (I assure yourself) 

I desire the rather, because, being pluccd, I hope, 
or your many favours, to be able to do you some 

SIR FRANCIS BACON TO SIR VINCENT SKINNER, service: for as I am, your lordship cannot 

EXPOSTULATORY. indeed know me; not that I 

rainly think I shall be able to do any great mat- 
Sib Vincent Skinner, ^r, but certainly it will frame mo to use a more 

I see by your needless delays, this matter i ^ ndustrioiis observance and application 1 1 such as 
grown to a new question, wherein, for the matter 11 honour so much as I do your lordship, and not, 
itself, it had been stayed at the beginning by my I hope, without some good offices, which may 
lord treasurer, and Mr. Chancellor, 1 should deserve your thanks. And hcrewithal, good my 
not so much have stood upon it; for the great lord, I humbly pray your lordship to consider, 
and daily travails which I take in his majesty’s that time groweth precious with me, ani^ that a 
scwice, either are rewarded in themselves, in married man is years seven older in his thoughts 
that they ar^ but my duty, or else nfey deserve a the first day; and therefore what a discoinfijrta- 
much greater matter. Neither can I think amiss ble’thing it is for me to be unsettled still. For^ 
of any man, that in furtherance of the king’s surely, were it not that I think myself bom for 
benefit, moved the doubt, that I knew not w'hat to do my sovereign service, and therefore in tliat 
warrant you had, but my wrong is, that you station I will live and die; otherwise, for mine 
having had my ford treasurer’s, and Mr. Chan- own private comfort, it were better for me that 
cellur's warrant for payment, above a month, the king should blot me out of his book, or that 
since, you (I say) making'yRur payments, be-jl ^lyiuld turn my course to endeavour to serve 
like, upon such diflerences as are better knewn him in some other kind, than for me t(» stand 
to yourself, than agreeable to due respect of his thus at a sto{h and to have that little reputation 
ih^estyjs service, have dblayed all this time, ,whjch by Yny '-nifustry I gather, to be scattered 
otherwise than I might have expected either from and taken away by continual disgraces, every 
our ancient acquaintance, or from that regard new man coming in before me ? and surd I am, I 
that onl in your place may owe to one in shall never* have feirer promises and hop^ from 
mine. By occasion whereof there ensueth to me all your lordships, and I would believe you in a 
a greater inconvenience, that now^my name, in far greater matter: and^f.it wefe nothing else, I 
sort, must be in question among you, as if I were hope the modesty of my suit deserveth some- 
a man likely to demand that that were unreason- | yvhat; for ^ know well the solicitor’s placo is not 
able, or to be denied that that is reasonable; and as your lordship left it, time working alteration, 
this must be, because you can ]iiea8ure men at somewhat in the profession, much more in Urat 
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special place. And were it not to satisfy my 
wife’s friends, and to get myself out of being a 
common gaze, and a speech, (I protest before 
God,) I would never speak word for it. But to 
conclude, as my honourable lady was some mean 
to make me to change the name of another; so, 
if it please you to help me, as you said, to change 
mine own name, I cannot be but more and more 
bounden to you; and I am much deceived, if 
your lordship find not the khig well inclined; as 
for my Lord of Salisbury, he is forward ancTafleo 
tionate. ' 

Yours, etc. , 

,, Fr. Bacon. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE KING • 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 
How honestly ready I have been, most gracious 
sovereign, to do your majesty humble service to 
the best of my power, and in a manner beyond 
my power, as I now stand, I am not so unfortunate 
but your majesty knows; both in the commission 
of union, the labour whereof, for men of my pro¬ 
fession, rested most upon my hands; and this last 
parliament, for the bill of subsidy, both body and 
preamble: in the bill of attainders of Tresham, 
and the rest; in the matter of purveyance, in the 
ecclesiastical petitions, in the grievances, and the 
like; as I was ever careful, not without good suc¬ 
cess, sometimes to put forward that which was 
good, sometimes to keep back,, that which was 
worse; so your majesty was pleased kindly to 
accept of ray services, and to say to me, such con¬ 
flicts were the wars of peace, and such victories 
the victories of peace; and therefore such servants, 
as obtained them were, by kings that reign in 
peace, no less to be esteemed than conquerors in 
the wars. In all which, nevertheless, I can 
challenge to myself no sufficiency, that I was 

* [This ii merely a copy of a letter, which will be found in 
page 33, but there are eoine variatlona, which have Induced 
me to insert both of them: In the latter letter he refers to his 
iktber. 


diligent, and reasonably happy to execute those 
directions which 1 have received, cither immediate¬ 
ly from your royal mouth, or from my Lord of 
Salisbury. At that time it pleased your majesty 
also to assure me, that upon the remove of the 
then attorney, I should not lie forgotten, but be 
brought into ordinary place; and this was con¬ 
firmed unto mo by many of my lords. A.id towards 
the end of the last term, the manner also in particu¬ 
lar spoken of, tliat is, that Mr. Solicitor should be 
made your majesty’s serjeant, and I solicitor; for 
so it was thought best to sort with both our gifts 
and faculties for the good of our service, and of 
this resolution both court and country took notice. 
Neither was this any invention or project of mine 
own, h>it moved from my lords, I think first from 
my lord chancellor; whereupon resting, your 
majesty well knoweth, I never opened my mouth 
for the greater place, although, I am sure, I had 
two circumstances that Mr. Attorney that now is 
could fiokallcge; the one nine years’ service of the 
crown ; the other, the being cousin-german to my 
Lord of Salisbury; for of my fatlier’s service I will 
not speak. But for the less place, I conceive, it 
was never meant me : but after that Mr. Attorney 
Hubbard was placed,«l heard no more of any pre¬ 
ferment, but it seemed to be at a stop, to my 
great disgrace and discontentment. For, gracious 
sovereign^if still, when the waters be stirred, an¬ 
other shall be put in before me, your majesty hath 
need work a miracle, or else I shall be a lame man 
to do your services. And therefore my most 
humble suit unto your majesty is, that this, which 
seemed to me intended, may speedily be perform¬ 
ed ; and 1 hope my former services shall be but 
as beginnings to better, when I am better strength¬ 
ened : for sure I am no man’s heart is fuller, 1 say 
not, but many may have greater hearts, but 1 say 
not fuller of love and duty towards your majesty 
and your children, as 1 hope time will manifest 
against envy and detractifem, if any be. To con- 
cludh, I humbly crave pardon for my boldness, 
etc. Yours, etc. ' 

Fk. Bacon. 
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*A LETTER TO QHEEN ELIZABETH, UPON SENDING 
OF A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

It may please your Majesty, 

According to the ceremony of the time, ^would 
not forget, in all humbleness, to present your 
majesty with a small New Year’s gift; nothing 
to my mind. And therefore to supply it, I can 
but pray to God to give your majesty his New 
Year’s Gift; that is, a new year that shall be as 
no year to your body, and as a year with two 
harvests to your coffers; and every other way 
prosperous and gladsome. And so I remain. 


A LETTER TO QUEEN ELIZABETH, UPON TUB 
SENDING OF A NEW YEAR’S GfFT. 

Most excellent sovereign Mistress : 

The only New Year’s Gift which I can give 
your majesty, is that which God hath given to me: 
which is, a mind, in all humbleness, to wait upon 
your commandments and business: wherein I 
would to (j'od that I tverc hooded, that 1 sa|v less; 
or that T could ]>erform more: for now I am like a 
hawk, that bates, when I see occasion of service, 
but cannot fly, because I am tied to another’s fist. 
But, meanwhile, I continue my presumption of 
making to your majestv my poor oblation of a 
g^ent, as unworthy the wearing as his s^vice 
that sends it: but the approach to ^ur excellent 
person may give worth to both: which is all the 
happiness 1 aspire unto. • 


AN ANSWER f)F MY LORD pP ESSEX, TO A 
LETTER OP MB. BACON’S. (See p. 8.) 

« 

Mr. Bacon, 

. ^ can neither expound,,nor censure ^our late 
actions ^being ignorant of all of them, save one; 
and having directed my sight inward only, to 
examine* myself. You do pray me to believe, 
that you only aspire to the conscience and com¬ 
mendation, of “ Bonus Givis,” and “ Bonus Vir 
and I do faithfully assure you, thaf while that is 
your ambition, (though your course be active and 
mind contemplative,) yet we shall, both, <• Conve- 
nire in eodem Tertioand •< Convenire inter nos 


ipsos.” Your profession of affection, and offer 
of good offltes, are welcome to me: For answer 
to them, I will say but tliis; that ;^u have be¬ 
lieved I have been kind to you; and you may be¬ 
lieve that I cannot bo other, either upon humour 
or mine own election. 1 am a stranger to all 
poetical conceits, or else 1 should say somewhat 
of your poetical example. But this I must say; 
that I never flew with other wings than desire to 
merit; and confidence in iny sovereign’s favour; 
and when one of these wings failed me, I would 
light no where but at my sovereign’s feet, though 
she suffered me to be bruised, with my fall. And 
till her majesty, that knows I was never bird of 
prey, finds it to agree with her will and her service, 
that my wings should bo imped again, I have com¬ 
mitted myself to the muc. No power, but my 
God’s, and my sovereign’s can alter this resolu¬ 
tion of Your retired friend, Essex. 


A LETTER COMMENDING IIIS LOVE AND OCCA- 
SIGNS TO SIR THOMAS OtlALLONEH, THEN IN 
SCOTLAND, UPON IIIS MAJESTY’S ENTRANCE. 

Sir, 

For our money maltsrs, I am assured you re- 
■eived no insatisfaction: for you know my mind; 
nd you know my mean.s; which now tijp ojien- 
less of the time, caused by this blessed consent 
and peace, will increaseand so our agreement 
tcoording to your time be observed. For the pre- 
lent, according to the Roman %dago, (that onS 
luster of grapes ripeneth best beside another;) 1 
now you hold me not unwortliy, whose mutual 
riendship you should cherish: and I, for my 
■art, conceive good hope lliat you are likely to 
lecomo an acceptable servant to the king our 
m^iAer. Not so much for any way made hereto- 
or% (which in my judgment will make n« great 
ifrerence,^ as forthe stuff and sufficiency, which > 
Snow to be in you; and whereof I know hi.s 
ajesty may reap great,8ervice. And, therefore, 
ay genera^ request is, that according to that 
.ndustrious vijracity, which you use towards your 
lends, you will furthewhis majesty’s good con- 
:eit and inclination towards me; to whom words 
annot ma]^e me known; neither mine own nor 
ithers; bift time will,*to no disadvantage of any 
at shall foroiun his majesty’s experience, by 
D 37 
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your testimony and commendation. And though 
occasion give you the precedence of doing me this 
special good office; yet, I hope no long time will 
intercede, before I shall have some means to 
requite your favour and acquit your report. More 
particularly, having thought good to make obla* 
tion of my most humble service to his majesty by 
a few lines, I do desire your loving care and help 
by yourself, or such means as I refer to your dis* 
cretion, to deliver and present the same to his 
majesty’s hands. Of which letter 1 send yon a 
copy, that you may know what you carry; and 
may take of Mr. Matthew the letter it.elf; if you 
pleased to undertake the delivery. Lastly, I do | 
comtiiond to yourself, and such your courtesies as { 
occasion may require, this gentleman, Mr. Mat¬ 
thew, eldest son to my Lord Ilishop of Durham, 
and my very good friend ; assy ring you that any 
courtesy, you shall use towards him, you shall 
use to a very worthy young gentleman, and one, 
1 know, whose acquaintance you wdll much 
esteem. And so, I ever continue. 


A LETTER TO MR. UAVIH, THEN GONE TO THE 
KING, AT IHS FIRST ENTRANCE. 

Master Davis, 

Though you went on the sudden, yet you could 
not go before you had spoken with yourself to the 
purpose, which I will now write. And, therefore, 
I know it shall be altogether needless, save that I 


hope to have some means not to be barren in 
friendship towards you. We all thirst after the 
king’s coming, accounting all this but as the 
dawning of the day, before the rising of the Sun, 
till we have his presence. A^jd though now his 
majesty must be Janus Bifrons, to have a face to 
Scotland as well as to England, yet, “ Quod nunc 
instat agendumThe expectation is here, that he 
will come in state and not in Strength. So, for 
this time I commend you to God’s goodness. 


A LETTER TO THE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, UPON 
THE KING’S COMING IN. 

It may** please your Lordship, 

I would have been very glad, to have presented 
my humble service to your lordship by rny attend¬ 
ance, if I could have foreseen that it should not 
have been unpleasing unto you. And, therefore, 
because i would commit no error, I chose to 
write; assuring your lordship, how credible soever 
it may seem to you at first, yet, it is as true as a 
thing that God knoweth; that this great change 
hath wrought in me no other change towards 
your lordship than this; that I may safely be now 
that which I was truly before. And so, craving 
no other pardon, than for troubling you w'ith my 
letter, 1 do not now begin to be, but continue to be. 
Your lordship’s humble and much devoted. 


meant to show you that 1 was not asleep. Briefly, 

I commend myself to your love and the well using 

my name; as well in repressing and answering THE EARL of NORTHUMBERLAND. 

for me, if there be any biting or nibbling at it in^ 

that place; as by imprinting a good .conceit and please your uood Lordship, 

opinion of me, chiefly in the king, (of whose ^ would not have lost this journey, and yet 1 

favour I make myself comfortable assurance;) as I I went for. I'or I have had no pri- 

otherwioc in that court. And, not only so, but conference to purpose with the king. No 
generally to perform to me all the good offices, almost any ather English: for the 

which the vivacity of 2 'our wit can suggest to ^'*8 inajesty admitteth with some noole- 

your mind, to bo performed to one, with whose men, is rather matter of grace than m*..er of busi- 
atilection you have so great sympathy; and in with the attorney he spake, urged by the 

whose fortune you have so great interest. So, | 'I’^asurer of Scotland, ‘out no more than needs 
desiring you'to be good to concealed poets, 1 must. After I had received his majesty’s first 
continue. welcome, and was promised private access: yet, 

not kniwing what matter of service your lord¬ 
ship’s letter carried,, (for I saw it not,) and well 
knowing that primcncss in advertisement is much, 
A I^ETTER TO MR. FAULES, 28 MARTII, 1603. j (.jjygc ratlicr to deliver it to Sir Thomas Hes- 
Mk. Faiiles, < ' ^ kins than to cool it >n mine own hands ugop 

I did writ' unto you yesterday, by Mr. Lake, expectation of access. Your lordship stiall find 
(who wqs despatched hence from their lordships,) a prince the furthest from vainglory that may 
a letter of revivor, of those sparks of former { be; and rather, like a prince of the ancient form 
acqiiaCntance between us in my brother’s time: than of tlic latter time: his speech is swift and 
and now upon the same confidence, finding so fit cursory, and in the full dialect of his country, and 
a messenger, I would not fail to salute you; in speech of business short, in speech of discourse 
hoping it will fall out so happily, qp that you large: he afiecteth popularity, by gracing such as 
shall be one of the king's servant8,i.which hii he hath lieard to be popular, and not by any 
majesty will first employ here with us: where I fashions of his own. He is thougiit somewhat 
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general in his favoura; and his virtue of access 
is rather because he is much abroad and in press 
than that he gireth easy audience. He hasteneth 
to a* mixture of both kingdoms and occasions, 
faster perhaps thanj)olicy will well bear. I told 
your lordship once before, that (methought) his 
majesty rather asked counsel of the time past than 
of the time'to come. But it is yet early to ground 
any settled opiniofl. For the particulars I refer 
to conference, having in these generals gone 
further, in so tender an argument, than I would 
*hare done, were not the bearer hereof so assured. 
So, 1 continue, etc. 


A LEITEU TO MR. PIEU(;B, SECRETARY TO TOE 
DEPUTY OF IRELAND. 

Master Pierce, 

I am glad to hear of you as I do; and for my 
part, you shall find me ready to take anysoccasion 
to further your credit and preferment: and I dare 
assure you (though 1 am no undertaker) to pre¬ 
pare your way with my Lord of Salisbury, for 
any good fortune which may befall you. You 
teach me to complain of 4nisiness, whereby I 
write the more briefly; and yet I am so unjust, 
as that which I allege for mine own excuse, I 
cannot admit for yours. F'or I mu?t by ex¬ 
pecting, exact your letters with this fruit of your 
sufficiency, as to understand how things pass in 
that kingdom. And, therefore, having begun, I 
pray you continue. This is not merely curiosity, 
for 1 have ever (I know not by what instinct) 
wished well to that impolished part of this crown. 
And, so with my very loving comntendafions, I 
remain. 


Aj^TTER TO THE EAHIfOF SALISBURY OF COUR- 
^ TESY UPON A NEW YEAR’S JIDE. • 

It may please your good Lordship, 

Having no gift to prqpent you with, in any 
degree proportionable to my mind, I desire never¬ 
theless to take the advantage of a ceremony to 
express myself to your lordship; it being the 
first time I could make the like acknowledgment 
whan I stood out of the fefson of a suitor; 
wherefore I must humbly pray your lordship to 
think of me, that now it hath pleased^you, hy 
itiAy u^ectual and greatf benefits, to add the 
assurance and comfort of your love and fevour to 
that precedent disposition which was in me to 
admire yimr virtue and merit; I do esteem what¬ 
soever I have or nriay have in this world but as 
trash in comparison of having th% honour and 
happiness to be a near and well accepted kins¬ 
man to so rare and worthy a counsellor, governor, 
and patriot. For having been a studious, if not 
a curious observer of antiquities of virtue, as of 


late pieces, I forbear to say to your lordship what 
I find and conceive; but to any other I would 
think to make myself believed. But not to be 
tedious in that which may have the show of a 
compliment, I can but wish your lordship many 
happy years; many more than your father had; 
even so many more as we may need you more. 
So I remain. 


A LETTER OF THANKS TO THE KING, UPON MR. 

ATTORNEY’S SICKNESS. 

It may please your most excellen-ZMajestv, 

I do understand, by some of my good friends, 
to my great comfort, that your majesty lialh in 
mind your majesty’s royal promise (which to me 
is “ anchora 8pei”)Moiiching the attorney’s place. 
1 hope Mr. Attorney shall do W’ell. I thank God 
I wish no man’s death, nor much mine own life, 
more than to do your majesty service. For I 
account my life the accident, and my duty the 
substance. But this I will be bold to say: if it 
please God that ever I serve your majesty in the 
attorney’s place, I have known an Attorney 
(’ooke, and an Attorney Ilobert; both worthy 
men, and far above myself; but if I should not 
find a middle way between their two dispositions 
and carriages, I should not satisfy myself. But 
these things are far or near, as it shall please 
God. Meanwhile, I most humbly pray your 
majesty to accepf my sacrifice of thanksgiving 
or your gracious favour. God preserve your 
majesty. 1 ever remain. 


A LETTER TO MY T.ORft MAYOR, UPON A PRO- 
CEEDING IN A PRIVATE CAUSE. 

My very good Lord, • 

1 did little expect when I left your lordship 
last, that there would have been a proceeding 
against Mr. Barnard to his overt^jrow. Where! q 
1 must confess myself to be in a sort accessary: 
because he relying upon me for counsel, I advised 
that course which ho followed. Wherein now 1 
begin to question myself, whether, in preserving 
my respects to your lordship and the rest, I have 
nq( failed in the duty of my profession towards 
my client; for certainly, if the words had been 
heinous and $poken in a malicious fashion, and 
|in qpme public place and well proved, and not a 
prattle in a tavern, caught hold of by one, who 
(as I hear) is a detectei? sycopltent, (Standish I 
mean,) yet»I know not what could havejbeen 
done more than to impose upon him a grievous 
fine; and to require the ifcvying df the same; and 
to take away his means of life by his disfran- 
qhisement; and to commii him to a defamed 
prison during Christmas; in honour whereof the 
prisoners in other courts do commonly of grace 
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obtain some enlargement. This rigour of proceed- 
ing (to tell your lordship and the rest, as my 
good friends, my opinion plainly) tcndeth not to 
strengthen authority, which is best supported by 
love and fear intermixed; but rather to make 
people discontented and servile; especially, when 
such punishment is inflicted for words, not by 
rule of law, but by a jurisdiction of discretion, 
which would evermore be moderately used. And 
I pray God, whereas, Mr. Recorder, whep I was 
with you, did well and wisely,nut you in mind 
of the admonitions you often received from my 
lords that you should bridle unruly ftingues; that 
those kind*'of speeches and rumours whereunto 
those admonitions do refer, which are concerning 
the state and honour thereof, do not pass too 
licentiously in the city unpunished; while these 
words which concern your particular arc so 
straightly inquired into, and punished with such 
extremity. Uut these things, your own wisdom 
(first or last) will best represent unto you. My 
writing unto you at this time is, to the end, that 
howsoever I do take it somewhat unkindly, that 
my mediation prevailed no more; yet I might 
preserve that further respect that I am willing to 
use unto such a state, in delivering my opinion 
unto you freely, before I would be of counsel, or 
move any thing that should cross your proceed¬ 
ings ; which, notwithstanding, (in case my client 
can receive no relief at your hands,) 1 must and 
will do. Continuing, nevertheless, in other 
things, my wonted good afledion to yourselves, 
and your occasions. 


A I,ETTER TO MY LORD TREASURER SALISBURY, 
UPON A NEW YEAR’S TIDE. 

4 

It may please your good Lordship, 

I wpuld entreat tho new year to answer for the 
old, in my humble thanks to your lordship; both 
fo; many your favours, and chiefly that, upon the 
occasion of Mr. Attorney’s infirmity, I found your 
clordship even as I could wish. This doth increase 
a desire in me to express my thankful mind to 
your lordship; hoping that though I find age, and 
decays grow upon me, yet 1 may have a flash or 
two of spirit left to do you service. And I do 
protest before God, without compliment or any 
light vanity of mind, that if 1 knew in’vTiiat 
coursa of life to do you beat service, I would take 
it, and make my thoughts, whiah nbw fly to many 
pieces, to be reduced to that centre. 6ut all this', 
is no more than ,1 am, wjiich is not much; but yet 
the entire of him, that is, etc. 

0 

A LETTER TO III8 MAJESTY, CONCERMNO 

PEACH AM'S CAUSE, JANUARY, 31, 1614. 

<.11 
It may please your excellent Majesty, 

• It grieveth me exceedingly, that your majesty 


should be so much troubled with this matter of 
Peacham’s, whose raging devil seemeth to be 
turned into a dumb devil. But although we are 
driven to make our way through questions, (which 
I wish were otherwise,) yet,I hope well the end 
will be good. But then every man must put to 
his helping hand; for else I must say to your 
majesty, in this an'd the like cases, as St. Paul 
said to the centurion, when sdme of the mariners 
had an eye to the cock-boat, except these stay 
in the ship, ye cannot be safe.” I find in my 
lords great and worthy care of the business. 
And, for my part, I hold my opinion and am 
strengthened in it, by some records that I have 
found. God preserve your majesty. 

' Your majesty’s most humble, and devoted 
subject and servant. 


A LETTER TO THE KING, TOUCHING PEACHAM’S 
CAUSE, JANUARY 27, 1614. 

It may please youk excellent Majesty, 

This day, in the afternoon, was read, your 
majesty’s letters of direction touching Peacham; 
which, because it concerncth properly the duty 
of my place, I thought it fit for me to give your 
majesty 'both a speedy and private account 
thereof; that your majesty, knowing things 
clearly how they pass, may have the true fruit of 
your own wisdom and clear-seeing judgment in 
governing the business. 

First, for the regularity which your majesty (as 
a master in business of estate) doth prudently pre¬ 
scribe in examining, and taking examinations, I 
subscribe to it; only I will say for myself, that I 
was not at this time the principal examiner. 

For the course your majesty directeth and 
commandeth, for the feeling of the judges of tho 
King’s Bench, their several opinions by diptri- 
but?ng oursulves and enjoining secrecy, w’e did 
first find an encounter in the opinion' of my Lord 
Cuke; who seemed tp affirm, that such particu¬ 
lar and (as he called it) auricular taking of opi¬ 
nions, was not according to the custom of this 
realm; and seemed to divine that his brethren 
would never do it. But when I replied, that it 
was our duty to ptmisue your majesty’s directions; 
and it were not amiss for his lordship to leave his 
brethren to their own ansyrers, it was so con¬ 
cluded and his lordship did desire, thjt I m'ght 
confer With himself; and Mr. Serjeant Montague 
was named to speak with Justice Crooke; Mr. 
Serjeant Crew with Justice Houghton ^ and Mr. 
Solicitor with Justice Dodderidge. This done, I 
took my fellows aside, and advised that they 
should presently speak with the three judges, 
before I could speak with my Lord Coke for 
doubt of infusion; and that they should not in 
any case make any doubt to the judges, as if they 
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mistrusted, they would not deliver any opinion 
apart, but speak resolutely to them, and only 
make their coming to be, to know what time they 
woilld appoint to be attended with the papers. 
This sorted not anyss; for Mr. Solicitor came to 
me this evening and related to me, that he had 
found J ud^e Dodderidge very ready to give opinion 
in secret; and fell upon tho same reason, which 
upon your majesfy’s first letter I had used to my 
Lord Coke at the council table; which was, that 
^every judge was bound expressly by his oath to 
give your majesty counsel when he was called; 
and whether he should do it jointly or severally, 
that rested in your majesty's good pleasure, as 
you would require it. And though tiie ordinary 
course was to assemble them, yet thenf might 
intervene cases, wherein the other course was 
more convenient. The like answer made Jus¬ 
tice Ouok. Justice Houghton, who is a soft 
man, seemed desirous first to confer; alleging, 
that the other three judges had all slrved the 
crown before they were judges, but that he had 
not been much acquainted with business of this 
nature. 

We purpose, therefore, forthwith, they shall be 
made acquainted with thejApers; and that if that 
could be done, as suddenly as this was, I should 
make small doubt of their opinions; and how¬ 
soever, I hope, force of law and precedent, will 
bind them to the truth : neither am I wholly out 
of hope, that my Tiord Coke himself, when I 
have in some dark manner put him in doubt that 
he shall be left alone, will not continue singular. 

For Owen; 1 know not the reason, why there 
should have been no mention made thereof in the 
last advertisement: for I must say for myself, 
that T have lost no moment of time in it, as my 
Lord of Canterbury can bear me witness. For 
having received from my lord an additional of 
great importance ; which was, that Owen of his 
0 ^ 1 ^accord, after examination, should compare the 
case ofyoqynajesty (ifyou werecxcftnmunicated) 
to the case of a prisoner condemned at the bar; 
which additional was subscribed by one witness; 
but yet I perceived it was spoken aloud, and in 
the hearing of others, I presently ..ent down a copy 
thereof, which is now come up, attested with the 
hands of three more, lest there should have been 
any scruple of *• singiilaria (fedlisso as, for this 
ease, I may say “ omnia parataand we expect 
but a direction from your majesty, fjr the ac- 
qiftinti«g the judges severiBly; or the four judges^ 
of the King's Dench, as your majesty sRall think 
good. 

I forget not, nor forslow not your majesty’s 
commandment touching recusants; of which, 
when it is ripe, I w ill give your lyajesty a true 
account, and what is possible to be done, and 
where the impediment is. Mr. Secretary bringeth 
bonum voluntatem," but he is not versed much 
in these things: and sometimes urgeththe conclu- 
Voi.. III.—G 


sion without the premises, and by haste hindereth. 
It is my lord treasurer and the exchequer must help 
it, if it be holpen. I have heard more ways than 
one, of an offer of 20,000/. per annum, for farm¬ 
ing the penalties of recusants, not including any 
offence, capital or of premuni re; wherein I will 
presume to say, that my poor endeavours, since I 
wasjby your great and sole grace your attorney, 
have been no small spurs to make them feel your 
lawB,^nd sfek this redemption; wherein 1 must 
also say, my Lqfd Coke hath done his part: and 
I do assure your majesty I know it, somewhat 
inwardly aiM groundediy, that by the courses we 
liave taken, they conform daily and ifi great num> 
bers; and I would to God, it were as well a con¬ 
version as a conformity ; but if it should die by 
dispensation or dissimulation, then I fear, that 
whereas your majesty hath now so many ill sub> 
jeets poor and detected, you shall then have them 
rich and dissembled. And, therefore, I hold this 
offer very considerable, of so great an increase of 
revenue; if it can jiass tho fiery trial of religion 
and honour, which I wish all projects may pass. 

Thus, inasmuch as I have made to your majesty 
somewhat a naked and particular account of busi¬ 
ness, I hope your majesty will use it accordingly. 
God preserve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble and 

devoted subject and servant. 


A LETTER REPORTINt: THE STATE OF MY LORD 
CIIANCELI.OR’H HEALTH. JAN. 29, 1914. 

’It may plkase youh excellent majesty, 

Decause 1 know your majesty would be glad to 
hear how it is with mylord chancellor; and that 
it pleased him out of his ancient and great love to 
me, which many times in sickness appearoth most, 
to admit me to a great deal of speech with him 
this afternoon, which, during these tiiree days, he 
hath scarcely done to any; I thought it might be 
pleasing to your majesty to certify you how *I 
found him. I found him in bed, but his spirits 
fresh and good, speaking stoutly^ and without 
being spent or weary, and both willing and begin¬ 
ning of himself to speak, but wholly of your 
nqpj^sty’s business. Wherein I cannot forget to 
relate this particular, that he wished that his sen- 
tensing of tlje I. S. at the day appointed, might 
^ be,his last work, to conclude his services, and 
express his affection towards your majesty. I 
told him I knew your majesty Ivoiild be very de¬ 
sirous of lits presence that day, so it might be 
without prejudice, but otherwise your majesty 
esteemed a servant mor# than a service, especially 
such a servant. Not to trouble your majesty, 
(hough good spirits in sickness be uncertain calen¬ 
dars, yet l*have very good comfort of him, and I 
hope by that day, etc. 

D 2 
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A LKTTER TO THE KINO, fJIVINO HIM AN AO- 

COUNT OF PEACHAM’S BUSINESS, ANU SOME 

OTHEKS, JAN. 31, 1614. 

It may please your excellent Majesty, 

1 received this morning, by Mr. Murray, ames- 
sage from your majesty of some warrant and con¬ 
fidence, that I should advertise your majesty of 
your business, wherein 1 had part. Wherein, I 
am lirst humbly to thank yjur majesty for your 
good acceptation of my endeavours and sdrvice; 
which I am not able to furnisf! with any other 
quality save faith and diligence. 

For Peac'’idiii’s case, I have, since my last let¬ 
ter, been with iny Lord Coke twice ; once before 
Mr. Secretary’s going down to your majesty, and 
once since, which was yesterday; at the former 
of which times I delivered hirt) Peacham’s papers, 
and at this latter, the precedents which I had with 
care gathered and selected; for these degrees and 
order the business required. 

.\t the former 1 told him that he knew my 
errand, which stood upon two points; the one, to 
inform him the jiarticular case of Peacham’s trea¬ 
sons, ^ for I never give it other word to him,) the 
other to receive his opinion to myself, and in 
secret, according to my commission from your 
majesty. 

At the former time, he fell u|)on the same alle- 
giUioii which he had begun at the council table; 
that Judges were not to give opinion by fractions, 
but entirely, according to the vote w’hereupon they 
should settle upon conference; and that this auri¬ 
cular taking of opinions, single and apart, was 
new and dangerous; and other words more vehe¬ 
ment than T repeat. 

I rep1ie<l in civil and plain terms, that I wished 
his lordship, in my love U) him, to think better of 
it; for that this, that his lordship was pleased to 
put inU» great words, seemed to me and my fel¬ 
lows, when we spake of it amongst ourselves, a 
reasonable and familiar ^natter, for a king to con¬ 
sult with his judges, either assembled or selected, 
dr one by one; and then to give him a little out¬ 
let, to save his first opinion, (wherewith he is 
most cominn.ily in love,) I added that judges 
sometimes might make a suit to be spared for their 
opinion till they had spoken with their brethren; 
but if the king, upon his own princely judgment, 
for reason of estate,* should think fit to have it 
othenvise, and should so demand it^^,there waf no 
declining; nay, that it touched upon a violation 
of their oath, which was, to counsel the king 
without distinction, whether it were jointly or 
severely. Thereupon, I put him the case of the 
privy council, as if your majesty should be pleased I 
to command an) of thciK to deliver their opinion ^ 
apart and in private; whether it were a good, 
answer to deny it, otherwise than if it were proj! 
pounded at the table. To this he sahl,- that the | 
cases were not alike, because this concerned life. 


To which I replied, that questions of estate might 
concern thousands of lives; and many things 
more precious than the life of a particular; as 
war spid peace, and the like. 

To conclude, his lordship, “ tanquam exitum 
quierens,” desired me for the time to leave with 
him the papers, without pressing him to consent 
to deliver a private opinion till he had perused 
them. I said I would; and the more willingly, 
becausel thought his lordship, upon diieconsidera- 
tion of the papers, w'ould find the case to be so 
clear a case of treason, as he would make no diffi¬ 
culty to deliver his opinion in private; and so I 
was persuaded of the rest of the judges of the 
King’s Bench ; who, likewise, as I partly under¬ 
stood, made no scruple to deliver their opinion in 
private. 'Whereupon, he said, (which 1 noted 
well,) that his brethren were wise men, and that 
they might make a show as if they would give 
an opinion as was required, but the end would be, 
that it w juld come to this, they would say they 
doubted of it, and so pray advice with the rest. 
But to this I answered, that I was sorry to hear 
him say so much, lest, if it came so to pass, some 
that loved him not might make a construction that 
that which he had foretold he had W'ronght. Thus 
your majesty sees that, as Solomon saith, “ gressus 
nolentis tanquam in sepi spinarum,” it catcheth 
upon every thing. 

The latter meeting is yet of more importance; 
for, then, coming arrned with divers precedents, I 
thought to set in with the best strength I could, 
and said, that before 1 descended to the record, I 
would break the case to him thus: that it was true 
we were to proceed upon the ancient statute of 
King Edward the 'Phird, because other temporary 
statutes were gone, and therefore it must be said 
j in the indictment, “ imaginatus cst, ct compassa- 
vi t, mortem et finalein destructionem doniini regis.” 
Then must the particular treasons follow in this 
manner, via.: “ Ft quod, hd perimplcndum nejpn- 
dum''proposiium suum, composuit, et conserfpsit, 
quondam detestabilem, ct vcnenosufii libelluin, 
sive scriptum, in quo iqter alia proditoria contine- 
tur,” etc. And then the principal passages of 
treason, taken forth of the papers, are to be en¬ 
tered “in htpc verba;” and with a conclusion in 
the enh, “ ad intenlionem, quod ligeus populiis, 
et veri subditi domirh regis, cordialem suum amo- 
reni, a domino rego retraherentetipsum domiiium 
regem relinquerent, etguerram, et insurrectionem, 
contra ehm, levarent, et facerent,” etc, J havf^in 
this forttier followed the ancient style of the in¬ 
dictments for brevity’s sake, though, when wo 
come to the business itself, we shall e'niarge it 
according to the use of the later times. This I 
represented tp him, (being a thing he is well ae.- 
quainted with,) that he might perceive the platform 
of that was intended, without any mistaking or 
obscurity. But then I fell to the matter itself, to 
lock him in as much as I could, viz.: 
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That there be four means or manners, where¬ 
by the death of the king is compassed and ima¬ 
gined. 

TKe first, by some particular fact or plot. 

The second, by disabling his title; as by af¬ 
firming that he is not lawful king; or that another 
ought to be king; or that he is a usurper, or a 
bastard, or the like. 

The third, by sifhjecting his title to the pope; 
and thereby making him of an absolute king a 
conditional king. 

The fourth, by disabling his regiment, and 
making him appear to be incapable, or indign to 
reign. 

These things I relate to your majesty, in sum, 
as is fit; which when I opened to my lordT I did 
insist a little more upon, with more efficacy and 
edge, and authority of law and record than I can 
now express. 

Then I placed Peachain’s treason withyi the 
last division, agreeable to divers pricedents, 
whereof I had the records ready; and concluded, 
that your majesty’s safety, and life, and authori¬ 
ty, was thus by law cnsconsed and quartered; 
and that it was in vain to fortify on three of the 
sides, and so leave you opeif on the fourth. 

It is true he heard me in a grave fashion, more 
than accustomed, and took a pen and took notes 
of my divisions; and when he read Ae prece¬ 
dents and records, would say, this you mean 
falleth within your first or your second division, 
in the end, 1 expressly demanded his opinion, as 
that whereto both ho and I was enjoined. But 
he desired me to leave the precedents with him, 
that he might advise upon them. I told hyn, the 
rest of iny fellows would desjmtch their part, and 
I should be beliind with mine; which, I per¬ 
suaded myself, your majesty would impute rather 
to his backwardness than my negligence. lie 
said, as soon as 1 should understand that the rest 
woq^ready, he would not be long after witly his 
opinion. . ^ * 

For I. S., your majesty knoweth the day draw- 
eth on; and my lord chancellor’s recovery, the 
season and his age promising not to be too hasty. 

I spake with him on Sunday, at what time I 
found him in bed, hut his spirits strong, and not 
spent or wearied; and spake wholly of your busi¬ 
ness leading me from one matter to another. 
And wished, and seemed to hope, that he m%ht 
attend the day for I. S., and it were (as Jie said) 
to Dh hisriast work, to conclude his services and 
express his affection towards your majesty. I 
presume^ to say to him, that I knew your majesty 
would be exceeding desirous of his being present 
that day, so as that it might be without prejudice 
to his continuance; but that otherwwe your ma¬ 
jesty esteemed a servant more than a service; 
especially such a servant. Surely, in mine opi¬ 
nion, your majesty were better put off the day than 
want his presence, considering the cause of the 


putting off is so notorious; and then the capital 
and the criminal may come together the next 
term. 

I have not been unprofitable in helping to dis¬ 
cover and examine within these few days a late 
patent, by surreption obtained from your majesty, 
of the greatest forest in England, worth 30,000/., 
under colour of a defective title, for a matter of 
400/. The person must be named, because the 
patent«must be questioned. It is a great person, 
my Lord of Shrewsbury; or rather (as I think) 
a greater than he, which is my Lady of Shrews¬ 
bury. But Fhiimbly pray your majesty, to know 
this first from my lord treasurer; who, rae- 
thinks, groweth even studious in your business. 
God preserve your majesty. Your majesty’s 
most humble and devoted subject and servant. 

The rather in r^.ird of Mr. Murray’s absence, 
I humbly pray your majesty to have a little 
regard to this letter. 


A LETTER TO THE KING TOUCHING MY LORD 
CHANCELLOR’S AMENDMENT, AND THE PUT¬ 
TING OFF 1. S. Ilia CAUSE. FEBRUARY 7, 1614. 

It may PI.EASE YOUR EXCELLENT MaJESTY 1 

My lord chancellor sent for me, to speak 
with me, this morning, about eight of the clock. 
I perceive he hath now that sigiiiim sanitatis, as 
to feel betU'r his fiif'mer weakness. Fnr it is true, 
I did a little mistrust that it was but a boiitadc of 
desire and good spirit, when he promised himself 
strength for Friday, though I was won and car- 
ficd with it. But now I find him well inclined, 
to use (should I say) your liberty, or rather your 
interdict, signified by Mr. Secretary from your 
majesty. His lordship showed me also your 
own letter, whereof he had told me befofe, hut 
had not showed it me. What shall I say ? I do 
much admire your goodnhss for writing sucA a 
letter at such a time. , , 

He had sent also to my lord treasurer, to de¬ 
sire him to come to him about that time. His 
lordship came; and, not to trouble Jrour majesty 
with circumstances, both their lordships con¬ 
cluded, myself present, and concurring, that it 
couH be no prejudice to your majesty’s service 
to put off the day for I. S. till the next*.term. 
Thel’ather besausi^ there are seven of your privy 
council, wAich are at least numerous, and part 
of the court w’hich are by infirmity .like to be ab¬ 
sent; that is, my lord chancelfor, my lord ad¬ 
miral, my Lord cJf Shrewsbury, my Lojd of 
Exeter, my Lord Zonch, my Lord Stanhope, and 
Mr. Chancellor of the l5iichy: wherefore they 
agreed to hold a council to-morrow in the afltei> 
rioon for thjt purpose. • 

It is true, that I was always of opinion, that it 
was no time lost; and I do think so th 9 rather 
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because I could be content that the matter of 
Peachain were first settled and put to a point. 
For there be, perchance, that would make the ex¬ 
ample upon I. S. to stand for all. For Peachain, 
I expect some account from my fellows this day. 
If it should fall out otherwise, then I hope it may 
not be left sc. Your majesty, in your last letter, 
very wisely, put in a disjunctive that the judges 
should deliver an opinion privately, cither to my 
lord chancellor or to ourselves, distributed; his 
sickness, made the latter way.*.o be taken: but 
the other may be reserved, with some accommo¬ 
dating, when we see the success of die former. 

I am appointed, this day, to attend iny lord 
treasurer for a proposition of raising profit and 
revenue, by enfranchising copy-holders. I am 
right glad to see the patrimonial part of your 
revenue well looked into, as> well as the fiscal. 
And I hope it will so be, in other parts as well 
as this. God preserve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble and devoted 
subject and servant. 


A LETTER TO TIIK KING OP ACCOUNT OP OWEN’S 
CAUSE, ETC. 11 FEBRUARY, 1614. 

It mav please vouh E.\nELLENT Majesty, 

Myself, with the rest of your counsel learned, 
conferred with my Lord Coke and the rest of 
the judges of the King’s Bench only, being met 
at my lord’s chamber, concerning the business 
of Owen. For although it be true that your ma¬ 
jesty in your letter did mention, that the same 
course might be held in the taking of opinions 
apart, in this which was prescribed and used in 
Peacham’s cause; yet both my lords of the coun¬ 
cil and we, amongst otirseives, holding it, in a 
case so clear, not needful; but rather that it 
would import a diffidence in us, and deprive us 
of the means to debate it with the judges (if cause 
wdre) more strongly, (which is somewhat,) we 
^thought best rather to use this form. 

The judges desired us to leave the examina¬ 
tions and papers with them, for some little time, 
to consider i(which is a thing they use;) but I 
conceive there will bo no manner of question made 
of it. My lord chief justice, to show forward¬ 
ness, (as 1 interpret it,) showed us passage^ of 
SuarpB and others, thereby to prove, that though 
your majesty stood not excommunicated by par¬ 
ticular sentence, yet by the general balls of Qceng 
Domini, and others, you were upon the matter 
excommunicated; and therefore that the treason 
wbsQ as De pmsenti. But I<that feresee, that if 
that course should be held, when it cometh to a 
public day, to dissemiiiate to the vulgar an opi¬ 
nion that your majesty’s case is all one as if you 
were de facto particularlyand expressly excomm'i- 
nicated, it would but increase the danger of your 
person with those that are desperate Papists; and 


that it is needless; I commended my lord’s dili¬ 
gence, but withal put it by; and fell upon the 
other course, (which is the true way;) that is, that 
whosoever shall affirm, in diem, or sub-condi- 
tione, that your majesty may be destroyed, is a 
traitor de prsesenti; for that he maketh you but 
tenant for life at the will of another. And I put 
the Duke of Buckingham’s case, who said, that 
if the king caused him to be Arrested of treason, 
he would stab him; and the case of the impos- 
tress, Elizabeth Barton, that said, that if King 
Henry the Eighth took not his wife again, Katha¬ 
rine Dowager, he should be no longer king; and 
the like. 

It may be these particulars are not worth the 
relating. But, because I find nothing in the 
world, so Important to your service as to have 
you thoroughly informed, (the ability of your direc¬ 
tion considered,) it maketh me thus to do; most 
humbly praying your majesty to admonish me, if 
I be ovth’ troublesome. 

For Peacham, the rest of my fellows are ready 
to make their report to your majesty, at such time, 
and in such manner, as your majesty shall require 
it. Myself yesterday, took my liord Coke aside, 
after the rest were gdne, and told him all the rest 
were ready, and I was now to require his lord¬ 
ship’s opinion, according to my commission. He 
said, I should have it; and repeated that, twice 
or thrice, as thinking he had gone too far, in that 
kind of negative (to deliver any opinion apart) 
before; and said he would tell it me within a 
short time, though he were not at that instant 
ready. I have tossed this business, in omnes 
partes, whereof I will give your majesty know¬ 
ledge, when time scrvetli. God preserve your 
majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble and devoted 
subject and servant. 


A LETTER TO THE KING, REPORTI^G THE DAY 
OF HEARING OF I. S. HIS CAUSE, IN THE STAR 
CHAMBER. 29 APRIL' 1615. 

It may please your excellent Majesty, 

I. S.’s day is past, and well past. I hold it to 
be Janus bifrons; it hath a good aspect to that 
which is past, abd to the future; and doth both 
satisfy and prepare. All did well: My lord 
chief justice delivered the law for the benevo¬ 
lence, strongly; I wtjuld he had doneJi,t tiwely. 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer spake finely, 
somewhat after the manner of the late lord privy 
seal: not all out so sharply, but as 'elegantly. 
Sir Thomas Lake (who is also new in that court) 
did very w^l, familiarly and counsellor-like. My 
Lord of Pembroke (who is likewise a stranger 
there) did extraordinary well, and became him¬ 
self well, and had an evident applause. I meant 
well also; and because my information was the 
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ground, having spoken out of a few heads which 
1 had gathered; (for I seldom do more) I set 
down, as soon as I came home, cursorily, a frame 
of that I had said; though 1 persuade myself I 
spake it witli more life. I have sent it to Mr. 
Murray, sealed; i^your majesty have so much 
idle time to look upon it, it may give some light 
of the day's work: but I most humbly pray your 
majesty to pardonthc errors. God preserve you 
ever. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject, 

* and devoted servant. 


A LETTER TO THE KING, CONCERNINO TI!{! NEW 
COMPANY. AUGUST 12, 11115. 

It may PLE.18E YOUR MOST EXCELLENT MaJESTY, 
Your majesty shall shortly receive the bill, for 
the incorporation of the New Company; together 
with a bill, for the privy seal, being a dcf efldency 
thereof. For this morning I subscribed and 
docketed them both. 1 think it, therefore, now 
time, to represent to your majesty’s high wisdom 
that which 1 conceive, and have had long in mind, 
concerning your majesty’s service and honourable 
profit in this business. 

'Pliis project, which hath proceeded from a 
worthy service of the lord treasurer, I have 
from the beginning constantly aflected; as may 
well appear by iny sundry labours from time to 
time in the same. For I hold it a worthy character 
of your majesty's reign and times; insomuch, as 
though your majesty might have at this time (as 
is spoken) a great annual benefit for the quitting 
of it, yet, 1 shall never be the man that*should 
wish your majesty to deprive yourself of that 
beatitude; “ Beatiiis est dare, quam accipere,” 
in this cause; but to sacrifice your profit (though, 
as your majesty’s state is, it be precious to you) 
to so great a good of syour kingdom: although 
thi^iCt^ct is not without a profit, iq^mediate^nto 
you, by xBl^increasing of customs upon the mate¬ 
rials of days. 

But here is the case. iTic New Company, by 
this patent and privy seal, are to have two things 
wholly diverse from the first intention; or rather, 
ex diametro, opposite unto the same; which, 
nevertheless, the most of nveassity have, or else 
the work is overthrown. So as I may call t^em, 
mala neccssaria, but yet withal temporary. For 
as^cn make war to hav^ peace, so these mer¬ 
chants must have license for whites, to the end to 
banish whites; and they must have license to use 
tcyntouih, to the end to banish teyntours. 

This is therefore that I say; your majesty upon 
these two points may justly, and with honour, 
and with preservation of your first intention in¬ 
violate, demand profit in the interim, as long as 
these unnatural points continue, and then to cease. 
For your majesty may be pleased to observe they 


are to have all the Old Company’s profit, by the 
trade of whites; they are again to have upon the 
proportion of clothes, which they shall vend dyed 
and dressed, the Fleming’s profit upon the teyn- 
tour. Now tlien as I say, as it had been too good 
husbandry for a king to have taken profit of them 
if the project could have been effected at once, (as 
was voiced;) so on the other side it might be, 
perchance, too little husbandry and profidence to 
take nothing of then, for that which is merely 
lucrative to them, in the mean time. Nay, I say 
further, this wilT greatly conduce and be a kind 
of security ^o the end desired. For I always 
feared, and do yet fear, that when men, by condi¬ 
tion merchants, though never so honest, have 
gotten into their hands the trades of whites, and 
the dispensation of teyntoiir, wherein they shall 
reap profit for that ^hich they never sowed ; but 
have gotten themselves certainties, in respect of 
the state’s hopes; they are like enough to sleep 
upon this, as upon a pillow, and to make no haste 
to go on with the rest. And though it may be said 
that that is a thing will easily appear to the state, 
yet (no doubt) means may be devised and found 
to draw the business in length. iSo that I con¬ 
clude that if your majesty take a profit of them, 
in the interim, (considering you refuse profit from 
the Old Company,) it will be both spur and bridle 
to them to make them pace aright to your ma¬ 
jesty’s end. 

This, in all humbleness, according to my avow¬ 
ed care and fidelity, being no man’s man but 
your majesty’s, 1 present, leave, and submit to 
your majesty’s better judgment; and I could 
wish your majesty would speak with t^ir Thomas 
J.ake in it; who, besides his good habit which 
he hath in business, bcareth (methinks) an indif¬ 
ferent hand in this particular; and (if it please 
your majesty) it may proceed as from yourself, 
and not as a motion or observation of ming. 

Your majesty need not in this to be straitened 
in time, as if this must Jic demanded or treated, 
before you sign their bill; for I, foreseeing this, 
and foreseeing that many thingb might fall out 
which I could not foresee, have handled it so, .as 
with tlieir good contentment there >s a power of 
revocation inserted into their patent. And so, 
commending your majesty to God’s blessed and 
precious custody, 1 rest 
* "Your majesty’s most humble and devoted 

, subject and servant. 


LETTER yo Biq GEORGE VILLIERS, TOUCHING 
ROPER’S PLACE. JANUARY 22, ISIS. * 

Sib, • , , 

Sending to the' king upon occasion, I would 
not fail to salute you by my letter; which, that 
it may b)» more than* two lines, I add this for 
news; that as T was sitting by my lord chief 
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justice upon the commission for the indicting of 
the great person, one of the judges asked him 
whclher Roper were dead ? He saith, he for his 
part knew not; another of the judges answered, 
It should concern you, my lord, to know it. 
Whereupon he turned his speech to me, and said. 
No, Mr. Attorney, I will not wrestle now in my 
latter times. My lord, (said I,) you speak like a 
wise man. Well, (saith he,) they have had no 
luck with it that have hiU it. I said ,again, 
“Those days be past.” Hero ypu have the dia¬ 
logue to make yon merry, but in sadness I was 
glad to perceive lie meant not to cofitest. I can 
but honour lind love you, and rest 

Your assured friend and servant. 


A LETTER TO THE KINO, ADVISING HOW TO 

BREAK OFF WITH THE NEW COMPANY. FEB¬ 
RUARY 3, 1615. 

It may pukask your KxrEU.ENT Majesty, 

I spake yesternight long with my Lord Coke; 
and for the “Rege Inconsulto,” I conceive by 
him it will he “an amplius deliberandum 
censeo,” (as I thought at first,) so as for the 
present your majesty shall not need to renew your 
commandment of stay. I spake with him also 
about some propositions concerning your majes¬ 
ty’s casual revenue, wherein I found him to con¬ 
sent with mo fully; assuming,>«everthelcss, that 
ho had thought of them before; but it is one 
thing to have the vapour of a thought; another to 
digest business aright. He, on his part, imparted 
to me divers things of great weight concerning* 
the reparation of your majesty’s means and 
finances, which I heard gladly; insomuch as he 
perceiving the same, I think, was the readier to 
open lijmself to me in one circumstance, which 
he did much inculcate. I concur freely with 
hink that they arc to he held secret; for I never 
saw but that business is like a child which is 
flamed invisibl/in the womb, and if it come 
forth too soon it will be abortive. I know in 
most of them, the prosecution must rest much ! 
upon myself. But I, that had the power to pre¬ 
vail in the farmer’s case of the French wines, 
without the help of my I.ord Coke, shall l;e 
better able to go through these with his helpj the 
ground being no less just. And this I shall ever 
add of mine own, that I shall bver reapect your 
majesty’s hono.ir no less than your profit; and 
shall also takti oare, according to my pensive 
manner, that that which is goijd for ,the present 
have not in it hidden seeds of fgtiire inconve¬ 
niences. . < 

The matter of the New Company was referred 
to me by the lords of the pjivy council; wherein^ 
after some private speech with Sir I.ifincl Cran- 
field, I made that report which I held mostagree- 


] ble to truth and your majesty’s service. If this 
, New Company break, it must either be put upon 
. the patent or upon the order made by themselves. 
' For the patent, I satisfied the board that there Vas 
; no title in it which was not eijher verbatim in the 
I patent of the Old Company, or by special war- 
i rant from the table, inserted. My Lord Coke, 
I with much respect to me, acknowledged, but 
I disliked the old patent itself, ^nd disclaimed his 
being at the tabic when the additions were 
allowed. But in my opinion, (howsoever my 
Lord Coke, to magnify his science in law, 
draweth every thing, though sometimes unpro- 
perly and unseasonably, to that kind of question,) 
it is not convenient to break the business upon 
these ’points. For, considering they were but 
clauses that were in the former patents, and in 
many other patents of companies, and that the 
additions likewise passed the allowance of the 
table, it will be but clamoured, and perhaps con¬ 
ceived, that to quarrel them now is but an occa¬ 
sion taken, and that the times are changed rather 
than the matter. But that which preserveth 
entire your majesty’s honour, and the constancy 
of your proceedings, is to put the breach upon 
their orders. •• 

For this light I gave in my report, W’hich the 
table readily apprehended and much approved; 
that if the table reject their orders as unlawful 
and unjust, it doth free you from their contract; 
for whosoever contracteth, or undertaketh any 
thing, is always understood to perform it by 
lawful means; so, as they have plainly abused 
the state if that which they have undertaken be 
either impossible or unjust. 

I am' bold to present this consideration to that 
excellent faculty of your majesty’s judgment, 
because I think it importetli that future good 
which may grow to your majesty in the close of 
this business; that the falling off be without all 
exeejition. God have * you in his precj,g‘'i6 
custody. • ^ 

Your majesty’s most humble and *" 

bounde^i subject and servant. 


A LETYER TO THE KING TOmillNG THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR’S SIS’KNESS. FEBRUARY 1), 1615. 

It MAY PLEASE YOUR MOST EXCELLENT MaJESTY, 
I am glad to understand by Mr. Murray that 
your majesty acccptcth well of ir.y pooft-emtea- 
vours in bpening unto you the passages of your 
service; that business may come the less crude, 
and the more prepared to your royal judgment, 
the perfection whereof, as I cannot expect they 
should satisfj: in every particular, so 1 hope, 
through my assiduity, there will result a good 
total. 

My lord chancellor’s sickness fallcth out “ dure 
tempore.” I have always known him a wise 
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\ man, and of just elevation for monarchy, but 
your majesty’s service must not be mortal; and 
if you lose him, as your majesty hath now of 
late purchased many hearts by depressing the 
wicked, so God do^ minister unto you a coun¬ 
terpart to do the like by raising the honest. God 
evermore preserve your majesty. 

Youi'majesty’s most humble subject 

• and bounden servant. 


A LETTER TO SIR GEORGE VILLIERS, TOUCHING 

A MOTION TO SWEAR HIM COUNCILLOR. FEB. 

21, I61.>. 

Sin,—My lord chancellor’s health growing 
with tlie day.s, and his resignation being an un¬ 
certainty, 1 would be glad yon went on with my 
first niotion,*iny swearing privy councillor. Tliis 
1 desire, not so much to make myself mor^ sure 
of the oilier, and to put it past competitibn; (fur 
herein, 1 rest wholly upon the king, and your ex¬ 
cellent self) hilt, because I find hourly, that I 
need this strength in his majesty’s service, both 
for my better warrant, and satisfaction of my con- 
scie.ncc, that I deal not in tltings above my voca¬ 
tion ; and for my better countenance and prevail¬ 
ing where his majesty’s service is under any 
pretext opposed, I would it were despatched. I 
remember a greater matter than this, was 
despatched by a letter from Royston; which was, 
the placing of the archbishop that now is: and I 
imagine, the king did on purpose, that the act 
might appear to be his own. 

My lord chancellor told me yesterday, ii^ plain 
terms, that if the king would ask his opinion 
touching the person that he would commend to 
succeed him, upon death or disability, he would 
name me for the fittest man. You may advise 
whether use may not be made of this offer. 

^ent a pretty while ^nce a paper to Mr. .^olin 
Murra^S^jj^ch was, indeed, a littleftmembrancu 
of some things past; concerning my honest and 
faithful services to his ii^jesty, not by way of 
boasting, (from which 1 am far,) but as tokens of 
my studying his scivice uprightly and carefully. 
If you he pleased to call for the paper which is 
with Mr. John Murray, and to find a fit time, that 
his majesty may cast an ey^ ifpon it, I think it 
will do no hurt: and I have written to Mr. Mur¬ 
ray to deliver the paper if you call for jt. God 
ke^ yiMs in all happiness. * 

Your truest servant. 


A LETTER TO THE KINO OF ADVICE, UPON THE 
BREACH OF THE NEW COMPANY. VeB. 25,1615. 

It MAY PLEASE YOUR MOST EXCELLENT MaJESTY, 
Your priYy council have wisely and truly dis¬ 
cerned of the orders and demands of the New 


Company, that they are unlawful and unjust, and 
themselves have now acknowledged the work im¬ 
possible without them by their petition in writing, 
now registered in the Council Itook: so as this 
conclusion (of their own making) is become 
peremptory and final to themselves; and the im¬ 
possibility confessed the practice and abuse, re¬ 
served to the judgment the state shall make of it. 

This breach then of this great contract is wholly 
on thejf part; which Could not have been, if your 
majesty had br()]cen upon the patent: for the 
patent was your majesty’s act, tiie orders are their 
act; and in 4he former ease tlicy had not been 
liable to further question, now they ar^. 

There rest two things to be considered: the one 
if they (like Proteus when lie is hard held) shall 
yet again vary their shape, and shall quit their 
orders, convinced injustice, and lay their im¬ 
position only upon the trade of whites, whether 
your majesty shall further expect! The other, if 
your majesty dissolve them upon this breach on 
their part, what is further to be done for the set¬ 
ting of the trade again in joint, and for your own 
honour and profit! In both which points I will 
not presume to give opinion, but only to break 
the business for your majesty’s better judgment. 

For the first, I am sorry the occasion was given, 
(by my Lord Coke’s speech at this time of the 
commitment of some of them,) that they should 
seek, “ omnem movere lapidein,” to help them¬ 
selves. Petter it had been, if (as my Lord Fen¬ 
ton said tome thatmorning very judiciously, and 
with a great deal of foresight) that, for that time, 
they should have had a bridge made for them to 
he gone. But my Lord Coke floweth according 
to his own tides, and not according to the tides 
of business. The thing which niy Lord Coke 
said, was good and too little, but at this time it 
was too much. But that is past. Howsoever, if 
they should go back, and seek again to ei.tcrtain 
your majesty with new orders or offers, (as is said 
to be intended,) your majesty hath ready two 
answers of repulse, if it please ^our majesty to 
use them. 

The one, that this is now the fourth time that 
they have mainly broken with youv majesty and 
contradicted themselves. First, They undertook to 
dye and dress all the cloths of tlie realm; soon after 
thgy wound themselves into the trade of whites, 
and came down to the proportion contracteij. Se- 
comUy, They^ought to have performed tha^t con- 
Jtract accosding tS their subscription, pro rata, 
without any of these orders and impositions: soon 
after they deserted their subscription, and had re¬ 
course to those devices of orders. Thirdly, ,If by 
order and not^by subscription, yet their orders 
should have laid it iipoir>the whites, which is an 
unlawful and prohibited trade, nevertheless, they 
^ould have brought injlawful and settled trades, 
full manuthetures, merchandise of all natures, 
poll money or brotherhood money, and I cannot 
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tell what. And now lastly, it seemeth they would 
go back to lay it upon the whites: And, therefore, 
whether your majesty will any more rest and 
build this great wheel of your kingdom, upon 
these broken and brittle pins, and try experiments 
further upon the health and body of your state, I 
leave to your princely judgment. 

The other answer of repulse is a kind of oppos¬ 
ing them what they will do after the three years 
contracted fori Which is a point hithwto not 
much stirred, though Sir Lioiwl Cranfield hath 
ever beaten upon it in his speech with me: for 
after three years they are not tied, oflierways than 
as trade shall give encouragement; of which en¬ 
couragement your majesty hath a bitter taste. 
And if they should hold on according to the third 
year’s proportion, and not rise on by further gra¬ 
dation, your majesty hath n«t your end. No, I 
fear, and having long feiued that this feeding of 
the foreigner may bo dangerous. For as we may 
think to hold up our clothing by vent of whites, 
till we can dye and dress; so they (I meati the 
Dutch) will think to hold up their manufacture 
of dying and dressing upon our whites till they 
can cloth : so as your majesty hath the greatest 
reason in the world to make the Now Company 
to come in and strengthen that part of their con¬ 
tract; and they refusing (as it is confidently be¬ 
lieved they will) to make their default more visi¬ 
ble to all men. 

For tho second main part of your majesty’s con¬ 
sultation, (that is, what shall be done, supposing 
an absolute breach,) I have had some speech with 
Mr. Secretary Lake, and likewise with Sir Lionel 
Cranfield; and (as I conceive) there may be 
three ways taken into consideration. The first 
is, that the Old Company be restored, who (no 
doubt) are in appetite, and (as 1 find by Sir Lionel 
Cranfield) not unprepared ; and that the licenses, 
the otic, that of 30,000 cloths, which was the 
old license; the other, that of my Lord of Cum¬ 
berland’s, which is Without stint, (my Lord of 
iCiimberland rfceiving satisfaction,) be com¬ 
pounded into one entire license without stint; 
and then that they amongst themselves take order 
for that prolit which hath been offered to your 
majesty. This is a plain and known way, wherein 
your majesty is not an actor; only it hath this, 
tha* the work of dying and dressing cloths, tphtch | 
hath.been so much glorified, seemeth to be wholly i 
rclinquii.1ied if you leave they;. The sccofid is, ^ 
that there be a free tn^e of cloth, with this differi ' 
once; that tlje ^ed and dressed pay no custom, 
and the whites double cifstom, it being a mcrchan- ; 
disclprohibited and only licentiate. This continii- | 
eth in life and fame the work dcsiroil, and will have ' 
popular applause. Bui I do confess I did ever 
think, that trading in companies is most agree¬ 
able to the English nature, which vjanteth thi.t 
same general vein of a republic, which runneth 
fn the Dutch; and serveth to them instead of a 


I company. And, therefore, I dare not advise to 
. adventure this great trade of the kingdom (which 
hath been so long under government) in a free 
' or loose trade. • The third is, a compounded way 
j of both, which is, to go on wi^h the trade of whites 
, by the Old Company restored; and, that your 
' majesty’s profit be raised by order amongst them- 
. selves, rather than by double custom, wherein you 
' must be the actor: and, that* nevertheless, there 
bo added a privilege to the same company to 
j carry out cloths dyed and dressed custom free: 

I which will still continue as a glorious beam or 
your majesty’s royal design. I hope and wish at 
least that this, which I have written, may be of 
some use to your majesty to settle by the advice 
of the lords about you this great business. At the 
least it is the effect of my care and poor ability, 
which if in me be any, it is given me to no other 
end but faithfully to serve your majesty. God 
ever preserve you. 

t our majesty’s most humble subject, 
and bounden servant. 

ANOTIlEll LETTER, TO SIR OEOROE VILLIER8, 
TOUCHING A MOTION TO SWEAR HIM COUN¬ 
CILLOR. PEURUARY 37. 1G19. 

Sir,— 1 hiimlily pr.iy jou not to think me over 
hasty ortnuch in appctiti', if 1 put you in retnem- 
brance of my motion of strengthen!nir me with the 
oath and trust of a privy councillor; not for mine 
own strength, (for as to that, I thank God 1 am 
armed within,) but for the strength of my service. 
The times, 1 submit to you who knoweth them 
best. But sure 1 am, there were never times 
whicH did tnorc reipiire a king's attorney to be 
well armed, and (as I said once to you) to wear a 
gauntlet and not a glove. The arraignments, 
when they proceed; the contention between the 
Chancery and King’s Bench; the great cause of 
the rege inconsiilto, which is so precious to the 
king’s prer^igativc; divers other services.'^iat 
concern the king’s revenue, and the4,.-pair of his 
estate. Besides, it pleaseth his majesty to accept 
well of my relations touching his business; which 
may seem a kind of interloping (as the merchants 
call it) for one that is no councillor. But I leave 
all unto you, thinking myself infinitely bounden 
unto you for yourtgieat favours; the beams where¬ 
of f. see plainly reflect upon me even from others: 
so tliat now I have no greater ambition than this; 
that as file king shovieth himself to you tluyiest 
master,«so I might be found your besrservant. 
In which wish and vow, I shall ever rest. 

Most devoted and affectionate to okey 

your commands. 

A LETTER TO SIR OEOROE VILLIERS, TOUCHING 
HIS SWEARING COUNCILLOR. MAY 30. 1618. 

Sir,— ^The time is, as 1 should think, now or 
never, for his majesty to finish his good meaning 
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> towards me; if it please him to consider what is 
past, and what is to come. 

If I would tender my profit, and oblige men 
untd me by my place and practice, I could have 
more profit than I cmuld devise, and could oblige 
all the world and oiiend none; which is a brave 
condition for a man’s private. But my heart is 
not on these things. Yet, on the other side, I- 
would be sorry tfiat worthless persons should 
make a note that I get nothing but pains and ene¬ 
mies ; and a little popular reputation, which 
*folioweth me whether I will or no. If any thing 
be to bo done for yourself, I should take infinite 
contentment, that my honour might wait upon 
yours: But I would be loath it should wait upon 
any man’s else. If you would put your Bflcngth 
to this business it is done; and that done many 
things more will begin. God keep you ever; I 
rest, 

Your true and devoted servant. 

• • 


A l.ETTER TO SIR GEORGE VIM.IERS, UPON THE 
CHOICE H18 MAJESTY GAVE HIM. WHETHER HE 
WOULD BE SWORN COyNCILLOR, OR HAVE 
ASSURANCE TO SUCCEED THE CHANCELLOR. 
JUNE 3, KilO. 

Sir,— ^'Phe king giveth me a noble choice, and 
you are the man my heart ever told me you were. 
Ambition would draw me to the latter part of the 
choice ; but in respect of my hearty wishes that 
my lord chancellor may live long, and the small 
hopes 1 have, that 1 shall live long myself, and 
above all, because I sec his majesty's service 
daily and instantly bleedeth; towards Mthich I 
persuade myself (vainly, perhaps, but yet in mine 
own thoughts firmly and constantly) that I shall 
give, when I am of the table, some eflcctual fur¬ 
therance, (as a poor thread of the labyrinth, which 
hath no other virtue byt a united continuance, 
wit^^ut interruption or distraction,^ I do aocept 
of theHUtMT, to be councillor for the present, and 
to give over pleading at bar: let the other matter 
rest upon my proof and his majesty’s pleasure, 
and the accidents of time. For, to speak plainly 
I would be loath that my lord chancellor, to 
whom I owe most after the king and yqgrsclf, 
should be locked to his succeis^r for any advance¬ 
ment or gracing of me. So I ever remain 
Your true, and most devoted, 

an^ obliged servant. 


TO Hia VERY HONOURABLE GOOD FRIEND, BIR 
GEORGE VILLIERS, MASTER OF THE HORSE TO 
HIS MAJESTY. AND OF THE MOST yOBLE ORDER 
OF THE GARTER. JUNE 13. 1610. 

Sir,— I send his majesty a draught of the act 
of council, concerning the judges’ letter; penned 
iis near as I could to his majesty’s instructions 
VoL. III.— 7 


received in your presence. I then told his ma¬ 
jesty my memory was not able to keep way with 
his, and therefore his majesty will pardon me for 
any omission or errors, and be pleased to supply 
and reform the same. I am preparing some other 
materials for his majesty’s excellent hand con¬ 
cerning business that is coming on. For since 
his majesty hath renewed my heart within me, 
methinks 1 should double my endeavours. God 
ever preserve and pr<>Spcr you. 1 rest 
I^oiir most devoted, 

and bounden servant 


A LETTER TO SIR GEORGE VILLIERS, FOR THE 
RESTORING OF DOCTOR BURGIS TO PREACH. 
JUNE 12, 1616. 

Sir, —I do think*you may do yourself honour, 
and (that which is more) do a good work, if you 
will assist and perfect a motion begun (and that 
upon a good ground, both of submission and con¬ 
formity) for the restoring of Doctor Burgis to 
preach; and I wish, likewise,that if Gray’s-Inn 
should think good (after he is free from the state) 
to choose him for their preacher, his majesty 
should not be against it; for certainly we should 
watch him well if ho should fly forth; so as he 
cannot be placed in a more safe auditory. This 
may seem a trifle, but I do assure you, 1 do 
scarce know a particular wherein you may open 
more honest mouths to speak honour of you than 
this. And 1 do extremely desire there may be a 
full cry from all sorts of people (especially the 
best) to speak and to trumpet out your commen- 
jlations. I pray you take it to heart, and do 
somewhat in it. I rest 

Your devoted and bounden servant. 


A LETTER TO THE KING, TOUCHING SIR GEORGE 
VILLIERS’ PATENT FOR*BaRON OF BLETCHLeT 
AND VISCOUNT VILLIERS. AUGUST 13, 1616. . 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 
I have sent Sir George Villiers’ patent, drawn 
again, containing also a barony; the name 
Blctchlcy is his own, and to my thinking, sound- 
eth better than Whaddon. I have included both 
ilk ojie patent, to avoid a double preface, and as 
hath been used in the patents of earls ef like 
natifte; nevertheless, the ceremony of robing, 
•and othen^se, is to be double, as is also used in 
like cases of earls. 

It resteth that I express unto your majesty my 
great joy iif your Mionouring and advancing this 
gentleman ; k4iom to describe, not with colours, 
but with true lines, I ma^’ say thfs; your majesty 
certainly hath found out and chosen a safe 
nature, a capable man? an honest will, generous 
and noble affections, and a courage well lodged; 
and one, that I know, loveth your majesty 
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unfcigncflly; and admireth you as much as is in a 
man to admire his sovereign upon earth. Only 
your majesty’s school (wherein he hath already 
so well profiled as in this entrance upon the 
sta^e, beiiiir the time of (rreatest danger, he hath 
not committed any manifest error) will add per¬ 
fection to your majesty’s comfort, and the great 
contentment of your people, (iod ever preserve 
and prosper your majesty. I rest, in all humble¬ 
ness, I 

Your majesty’s most bounden an^ most 
devoted subject and servant. 


A I.ETTER TO SIB GEOROE VILI.IERS, UPON THE 

SENDING OF IIIS PATENT FOR THE CREATION 

OF VIHCOUNT, SEALED AUGUST 20. 1016. 

Sill,—I took much contentment in that I per¬ 
ceive by your letter that you took in so good part 
the freedom of my advice, and that yourself in 
your own nature consented therewith. Cer¬ 
tainly, no service is comparable to good counsel; 
and the reason is, because no man can do so 
much for anotlier as a man may do for himself; 
now good eounsel hcipoth a man to help himself, 
but you have so happy a master as siipplieth all; 
my service and good will shall not be wanting. 

It was graciously and kindly done also of his 
majesty towards me to tell you that you were 
beholding to me ; but it must he then, for think- 
ing of you as I do; for otherWiso, for speaking 
as I think, it is but the part of an honest man. 1 
send you your patent, whereof (Iod give you joy : 
an«l 1 send you here enclosed a little note of 
remembranee for that part of the ceremony which 
coiieernclh the patent; for, as for other ceremo. 
nies, I leave to others. 

My lord chancellor despatched your patent 
presen.ly upon the receipt; and wrote to me 
how glad he was of it, and how well he wished 
you. If you write to him a few words of thanks, 
^ think you shall do well. God keep you, and 
prosper you. 

Your true and most devoted servant. 


A I.ETTER TO SIB GEORGE VILI.IERS, ACKNOW¬ 
LEDGING THE KING’S FAVOUR IN GRANTING 
SOJP^ SUIT OF Ills. AUGUST 22, 1616. 

SiK,—I am more and more bound unto his, 
maiesty, who, i think, knowing me to have other 
ends than ambition, is'contented to make me 
jndg( of mine own desires, d am now beating 
my brains, (amongst many cares of his majesty’s 
business) touching the redeeming of time in this 
business of cloth. The great question is, how to 
miss, or how to mate the Flemings; how to pasf 
byr them, or how to pass over them. 

Tn my next letter I shall alter your style; but 


I shall never, whilst I breathe, alter mine own 
style in being 

Your true and most devoted servant. 


THE LORD KEEPER’S LETTER TO THE UNIVER- 

SITV, IN ANSWER ttF THEIR CONGRATULATION 

AT HIS FIRST COMING TO TIJAT PLACE. 

To THE RENOWNED UNIVERSITY OF CaMBRIDOE, 
HIS DEAR AND REVEREND MoTHER. 

Mv liORD,—I am debtor to you of your letters, 
and of the time likewise that I have taken to 
answer them; but as soon as I could choose 
what to think on, I thought good to let you 
know,*that although yon may err much in your 
valuation of me, yet you shall not be deceived in 
your assurance; and for the other part also, 
though the manner be to mend the picture by the 
life, yet I would be glad to mend the life by the 
picture, and to become, and be, as you express 
me to be. Your gratulations shall be no more 
welcome to me than your business or occasions, 
which 1 will attend; and yet not so but that 1 
shall endeavour to prevent them by my care of 
your good. And so 1 commend you to God’s 
goodness. 

Your rqost loving and assured friend and son, 

Fh. Bacon, C. S. 

Gorlinmbury, April 12, 1617. 


A LETTER OF KING JAME.s, WRl'I’TE.N TO HIS 
LORDSHIP WHEN HE WA.S LOUD CHANCELLOR, 
WITH Ills MX.IE.STY’H OW.\ HAND, UPON THE 
BENDING TO HIM HIS HOOK OF INSTAUHATIO 
MAGNA, THEN NEWLY PUIILISIIED. 

My Lord, —I have received your letter, and 
your book; than the which you could not have 
sent a more acceptable j?rcsent unto me. How 
thankful I am for it cannot better be^q^iessed 
by inc than by a firm resolution I liavc taken; 
first, to read it through with care and attention, 
though I should steal some hours from my sleep, 
having otherwise as little spare time to read it as 
you had to write it. And then, to use the liberty 
of a true friend in not sparing to ask you the 
question in any ^Aint where I shall stand in 
doubt; “Nam ejus cst cxplicare cujus estcon 
dcre;” as, on the otlier part, I will willingly 
give a due commendation to such places ii. my 
opinion dhall deserve it. In the mean time, I can 
with comfort assure you, that you could not have 
made choice of a subject more befitting your 
place, and your universal methodic knowledge, 
and in the general, I have already observed, that 
you jump with me in taking the midway between 
the two extremes; as also in some p.irticulars 1 
have found that you agree fully with my opinion 
And so, praying God to give your work as good 
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deserve, I bid you heartily farewell. 

James Rex. 

Oefober 16, 1620. 


TO MY LORD OF ESSEX. 
Mv SINOULAIl GOOD LoRD, 


success as your heart can wish, and your labours mend your lordship as Xenophon commended the 

, state of his country, which was this: that having 
j chosen the worst form of government of all others, 
they governed the best in that kind. “ Hoc pace 
! et venii tud,” according to my charier. Mow, 

I as your lordship is niy witness that I would not 
i trouble you whilst your own cause was in hand, 
I (though that I know that the further from the 
I may pcrccive,*y my Lord Keeper, that your; 1 ,^ 445 ^ the time was to deal for me,) so, 

lordship, as the time served, signified unto him that bging concludedf I presume I shall be one of 
an intention to confer with his lordship at better 1 ygj,j. caret And having communicated 
‘opportunity; which in regard of your several and my brother of some course either to perfit 

weighty occasions I have thought good to put make me some other way; or rather, 

your lordship in remembrance of; that now at by seeming to make me some other %ay, to per- 
his coming to the court it may be executed; de-; ^^0 first, wherewith he agreed to acquaint your 

smug your good lordship nevertheless, Miot to j desirous, for mine own beUer 

conceive out of this my diligence in soliciting I m speak with your lordship'myself, 

this matter, that I am eUber much in appetite or I ^^ich I had rather.werc somewhere else than at 
much in hope, t or, as for appetite, the waters of 1 aa soon as your lordship will assign 


Parnassus are not liko the waters of the Spa, that 
give a stomach, but rather they quencl^ '•IJipctite 
and desires; and for hope, how can he hope much 
that can allege no other reason than the reason of 
an evil debtor, who will persuade his creditor to 
lend him new sums, and to enter further in with 
him to make him satisfy rfhc oldl And, to her 
majesty, no other reason but the reason of a 
waterman; I am her first man of those who serve 
in counsel of law. And so I commit ^’our lord- 
ship to God’s best preservation. 


me to wait on you. And so, in, etc. 


TO MY LORD OF ESSEX. 

Mv Lord, —Conceiving that your lordship came 
now up in the person of a good sefvant to Ihe your 
sovereign mistress; which kind of compliments are 
many times “instar inagnornm meritorum ;” and 
therefore that it would be hard for me to find you, I 
have committed to this poor paper the humble 
salutations of him that is more yours than any 
mailt^^d more yours than any infin. To^liese 
salutatimis 1 add a due and Joyful gratulation, 
confessing that your lo^ship, in your last con¬ 
ference with me before your journey, spake not 
in vain, God making it good, that you trusted we 
should say, “quis putasscti” Which, as it is 
found true in a happy sense, so 1 wish^you do 
not find another “ quis put^set,” in the manner 
of taking this so great a service; but I hop^it is 
as he said, “nubecula est citd transibit;” and 
that ];^r lordship’s wisdam and obsel^uious cir-1 
ciimspection and patience will turn *11 to the* 
best. So, referring all to some time that I may 
attend ^ou, I commit you to God’s best pre¬ 
servation. 


TO MY LORD OF ESSEX. 


MvLord, —I am glad your lordship hath plunged 
out of your own business; wherein I must com-1 serveth for tlis court; and, besides, if that be 


TO SIR ROBERT CECIL. 

Sir,— Your honour knowctii my manner is, 
though it be not the wisest way, yet taking it for 
the honnstest, to do as Alexander did by his phy¬ 
sician in drinking the medicine and delivering the 
advertisement of suspicion; so I trust on and yet 
do not siiiolhcr what I hear. I do assure you, 
sir, that by a wi.sit friend of mine, and not facti¬ 
ous toward your honour, 1 was told with as.scvc- 
ralion, that your honour was bought by Mr. 
(Jovenlry, for ‘2000 angels ; and that you wrought 
^iii a contrary spirit to my lord your father. And 
ho said further, that from your servants, from 
your lady, from some counsellors that have ob¬ 
served you in my business, he knew you wrought 
uiiderliand against me. The truth of whicli tale 
I do not believe; you know the event will show, 
and God will right. But as T reject this report, 
(though the strangeness of iny case might make 
me credulous,) so I admit a conceit that the hist 
messenger my lord and yourself used, dealt ill 
with your honours; and that wor^ (speculation) 
which was in the queen’s mouth rebounded from 
him as a commendation, for I am not ignorant of 
those little arts. Therefore, I pray, trust not him 
fgiiin ill my matter. This was much to write, 
but I think my fortune will set me at'iiberty, 
who am ^wdhry «f assorviling myself to every . 
man’s charity. Thus 1, etc. 


fo SIR JO(JN STANJIOPE. 

Sir,—Y our good promises sleep, which it may 
seem now no time to ^wake, but that 1 do not find 
that any ^neral calendar of observation of time 
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my kinsman ; wherein if ho be happy he cannot 
he nappy alone, it consisting of two parts. And 
1 render you no less kind thanks for your aid and 
favour towards him, than if it had been for myself; 
assuring you that this bond of alliance shall, on 
my part, tie me to give all the tribute to your 
good fortune upon all occasions, that my poor 
strength can yield. I send you so required an 
abstract of the lands of inheritance, and one lease 
of groat value, which my kinsman bringeth, with 
a note of the tenures, values, contents, and state, 
truly and perfectly drawn; whereby you may per- , 
ceivetbe land is good land, and well I;ountenancod 
by scope ot' acres, woods, and royalties, though 
the total of the rents be set down as it now goctli 
without improvement: in which respect it may 
somewhat differ from your first note. Out of this, 
what he will assure in joint(.re, I leave it to his 
own kindness; for I love not to measure affection. 
To conclude, I doubt not your daughter might 
have married to a belter living, but never to a 
better life; having chosen a gentleman bred to all 
honesty, virtue, and worth, with an estate conve¬ 
nient. And if my brother or myself were either 
thrivers, or fortunate in the queen’s service, 1 


TO sin ROBERT CECIL. 

My SINGULAR GOOD LoRD, 

The argument of my letters to your lordship 
rather increaseth than spendeth; it being only the 
desire I have to salute you ; which, by your ab- 
! sence is more augmented than abated. For me 
I to write your lordshifi occurrences either of Scot- 
I tish brags or Irish plants, or Spanish rufiling, or 
liow Country states, were (besides that it is 
“ alicnum quiddam” from mine own humour) to 
forget to whom I write; save that you, that know 
true advertisements, sometimes desire and delight 
to hear common reports; as we that know but 
common reports desire to hear the truth. But to 
leave such as write to your fortunes, I write to 
yourself in regard of my love to you, you being 
as near to me in heart’s blood as in blood of de¬ 
scent. This day 1 had the contentment to see 
i your father upon occasion; and inethought his 
I lordsliipAs countenance was not decayed, nor his 
! cough vehement; but his voice was as faint all 
the while as at first. Thus, wishing your lord- 
ship a happy and speedy return, I commend you 
to the Divine Majesty. 


would hope there should be left as great a house 
of the Cokes in this gentleman as in your good 
friend, Mr. Attorney (ioneral. But sure I am, 
if Scriptures fail not, it will have as mueh of ; 
God’s blessing and sufficiency as ever the best > 
feast, &c. I 


TO BIR ROBERT CECIL, AT Ills BEING IN 
FRANCE. 

It may plea.se your honourable IiORDSHIP, 

I know you will pardon this my observance, in 
writing to you empty of matter, but out of the 
fulness of my love. I am sorry that, as your 
time' of absence is jtrolonged above that was 
esteemed at your lordship’s setting forth; so, now, 
upon this last adverlisenient received from you, 
there groweth an opinion amongst better than the 
vulgar, that Ihc difilculties also of your negotia¬ 
tion arc increased. But, because I know the gravity 
of your nature to be not to hope lightly, it niaketh 
me to despair the less. For you are“natuS|ad 
ardua;” and the indisposition of the subject may 
honour the skill of the workman. Sure I, am, 
judgment and diligence shali not want in your 
lordship’s self: but this was not my purpose; 
being only to'signify un'o your lordship my con-! 
linuti and ince.ssant love towmrds yon, thirsting! 
after your return for many respects. So I com¬ 
mend you ever to the - good preservation of the 
divine majesty. Gray’s Inn. 

At your honour’s commandment, ever, ; 

and particularly. 1 


TO THE QUEEN. 

It aiay please your sacred Majesty, 

I would not fail to give your majesty my most 
humble and due thanks for your royal choice of 
such commissioners in the great Star Chamber 
cause; being persons besiiles their honour of such 
science and integrity. By whose report I doubt 
not bat your majesty will find that which you 
have been heretofore informed, (both by my lord 
keeper, and by some much meaner jierson,) 
touching the nature of that cause, to be. true. 
This preparatory hearing doth already assail me 
with new and enlarge(^ offers of composition; 
which, if T -'nul borne a mind to have iiqet^ened 
unto, this matter had been (jueneheu Tong ago, 
without any benefit to your majesty. But your 
majesty’s benefit is to me in greater regard than 
mine own particular: trusting to your majesty’s 
gracious disposition and royal word, that your 
majesty will include me in any extraordinary 
course of your *i\tereign pleasure, which your 
majesty shall like to take in this cause. The 
other man I spoke to your majesty of, may, within 
these tw’o terms, be in the same straits^l^gfveen 
your niBjesly’s justice and mercy, that this man 
now is, if your majesty be so pleased. So, most 
humbly craving pardon for my presuming to seek 
access for these few lines, I recommend your 
majesty to the most precious custody, and best 
preservation of the Divine Majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble and entirely 
obedient servant and subject. 
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TO THE QUEEN.* 

Ft may please youk Majesty, 

It were great simplicity in me to look for better 
than*that your majesty sliould cast away my letter 
as you have done tn^; were it not that it is pos> 
sible your majesty will think to find somewhat in 
it, whereupon your displeasure may take hold; 
and so indignation may obtain that of you which 
favour could not. Neither might I in reason pre¬ 
sume to offer unto your majesty dead lines, my- 
yclf being excluded as I am; were it not upon 
this only argument or subject; namely, to clear 
myself in point of duty. Duly, though my state 
lie buried in the sands, and my favours be cast | 
upon the waters, and my honours be committed | 
to the wind; yet standetli surely built upon the; 
rock, and hath heen, and ever shall be unforced 
and iinattempted. And, therefore, since the 
world out of error, and your majesty I fear out of 
art is pleased to put u|)on me; that 1 h%vc so 
much as any election or will in this inj^absence 
from attendance; 1 cannot but leave this protes¬ 
tation with your majesty; That lain and have 
been merely a patient, and take myself only to 
obey and execute your majesty’s will. And, 
indeed, madam, I had never thought it possible 
that your majesty could have so disinterested 
yourself of me; nor that you ha<I been^o perfect 
in the art of forgetting; nor that after a quintes¬ 
sence of wormwood, your majesty would have 
taken so large, a draught of poppy; as to have 
passed so many summers without all feeling of 
my sufferings. But the only comfort 1 have is 
this, that I know your majesty taketh delight and 
contentment in executing this disgrace up^n me. 
And, since your majesty can find no other use of 
me, I am glad yet T can serve for that. Thus 
making my most humble petition to your majesty, 
that in justice (howsoever you may by strange¬ 
ness untie, or by violence cut asunder all other 
knr.-‘'5^aur majesty would not tou^i me in«that 
whiclifs'aA'lissoluble; that is, point of duty: and 
that your majesty will pardon this my unwar¬ 
ranted presumption of wrtting, being to such an 
end : I cease in all humbleness; 

Your majps'y’s poor, and never 

so unworthy servant,. 

t , Essex. 


TO MY LORD OF ESSEX. • 

It maY“please voun Lordship, • 

That your lordship is in “ statu quo prius,” no 
man takenh greater gladness than I do; the rather, 
because I assure myself that of your eclipses, as 
this hath been the longest, it shall be the least; 
as the comical poet saith, “ neque fllam tu satis 
noveras, neque te ilia, hoc ubi fit, ibi non vivitur.” 
For, if I may be so bold as to say what I think, I 

* Written by Mr. Bacon for my Lo'd ofEieex. 


believe your lordship looked to have found hei 
majesty in ail points as you have done; neither 
her majesty, percase, looked to have found your 
lordship as she hath done. And, therefore, I hope 
upon this ,experience may grow more perfect 
knowledge, and upon knowledge more true con¬ 
sent; which I, for my part, do infinitely wish, as 
accounting these accidents to be like the fish, 
remora, which, though it be not great, yet hath it 
a hidden property to Hinder the sailing of the ship. 
And, therefore, «8 bearing unto your lordship, 
after her majesty, of all public persons the second 
duty, I coul(^not but signify unto yoj^ my affec¬ 
tionate gratulation. And so I commend your 
good lordship to the best jirescrvation of the 
Divine Majesty. 

From RrayV Inn. 


TO BIB ROBERT CECIL. 

It may please your good Honour, 

I am apt enough to condemn “ mcndacia fama:,” 
yet it is with this distinction, as fame walks 
among inferiors, and not as it hath entrance into 
some ears. And, yet, nevertheless, in that kind 
also, 1 intend to avoid a suspicious silence, but 
not to make any base apology. It is blown about 
the town that I should give opinion touching my 
Lord of Essex’s Cjfuse; first, that it was a pre- 
miinire; and now last, that it reached to high 
treason. And this opinion should be given in 
opposition to the opinion of the lord chief justice, 
and of Mr. Attorney-fJeneral. Sir, I thank God, 
i Whatsoever opinion my head serveth mo to dcli- 
I ver to her majesty, being asked, my heart serveth 
me to maintain; the same honest duty directing 
me. and assisting me. But the utter untruth of 
this report God and the queen can witnes?; and 
tho improbability of it every man that hath wit, 
more or less, can conceive. The root of thfs I 
discern to be not so much a light and humorous 
envy at my accesses to her majesty, (which of 
her majesty’s grace being begun in my first years, 
I would be sorry she should estrange in my last 
years, for so I account them, reckoning by health, 
not by age;) as a deep malice to your honourable 
swlf^ upon whom, by me, through nearness, they 
think to make some aspersion. But, as ijinow 
no femedy against libels and lies, so I hope it 
•shall mak% no manner of disseverance of your 
honourable good conceits and affqction towards 
me; which is the thinf I confess to fear. For, 
as for any violence to be offered to me, wherSwilh 
my friends tell me, to no small terror, that I am 
threatened, I thank Goif I have tlie privy coat of 
a good conscience; and have a good while since 
^ut off anv fearful caresif life, or the accidents of 
life. So, desiring to be preserved in your good 
opinion, I remain. , 
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TO THE aUEEN. 

It may PI.KABE TOUR EXCELLENT MaJESTY, 

I presume, according to the ceremony and good 
manner of the time, and my accustomed duty, in 
all humbleness to present your majesty with a 
simple gift; almost as far from answering my 
mind as sorting with your greatness; and there* 
with wish that we may continue to reckon on, 
and ever your majesty’s happy years of reign; 
and they that reckon upon aAy other hopes, i would 
they might reckon short, and tcNtheir cost. And 
so, craving pardon most humbly, I commend your 
majesty to^the preservation of the Divine goodness. 


TO THE UIIEEN. 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 

I most humbly entreat your majesty not to 
impute my absence to any weakness of mind or 
unworthiness. But I assure yuur majesty I do 
find envy beating so strongly upon me, standing 
as I do, (if this be to stand,) as it were not strength 
of mind, but stupidity, if I should not decline the 
occasions, except I could do your majesty more 
service than I can any ways discern that 1 am 
able to do. My course towards your majesty 
(God is my witness) hath been pure and unlea¬ 
vened ; and never poor gentleman (as I am |)er- 
suaded) had a deeper and truer desire and care of 
your glory, your safety, your repose of mind, 
your service; wherein if I have exceeded my out¬ 
ward vocation, I most humbly crave your ma¬ 
jesty’s pardon for my presumption. On the other 
side, if 1 have come short of my inward vocation, 

I most humbly crave God’s pardon for quenching 
the spirit. But in this mind I find such solitude, 
and want of comfort, which 1 judge to be because 
I take duty too exactly, and not according to the 
drcgs/)f this age, wherein the old anthem might 
never be more truly sung; “Totus mundiis in 
mqligno positus cst.” ,,My life hath been threat¬ 
ened, ami my name libelied, which I count an 
’nonour; but these arc the practices of those whose | 
des)»airs are dangerous, but yet not so dangerous 
as their hopep; or else the devices of some that 
would put out all your majesty’s lights, and fall 
on reckoning how many years yon have reigned, 
which I beseech our blessed Saviour may be 
doubled: and that I may never live to see any 
eclipse of your glory, interruption of safety, or 
indisposition of your person, w hicH I qom'mend to 
the Divine Majesty, who keep you and fortify you. 


TO MY LORD HEN. HOWARD. 

•t 

My Lord, —^There be very few besides yourself 
to whom I would perform this respect; for I cop- 
temn “ mendacia fam®,” as it walk# among in¬ 
feriors ; though I neglect it not, as it may have 


entrance into some ears. For your lordship’s 
love, rooted upon good opinion, I esteem it highly, 
because 1 have tasted the fruits of it; and we both 
have tasted of the best waters, in my account, to 
knit minds together. There is shaped a tale in 
London’s forge that beateth apace at this time; 
that I should deliver .opinion to the queen in my 
Lord of Essex’s cause; first, that it was pre- 
iiiunire, and now last, that it was high treason; 
and this opinion to be in opposition and encounter 
of the lord chief justice’s opinion, and the a^ 
torney-general’s. My lord, (I thank God,) my 
wit serveth me not to deliver any opinion to the 
queen which my stomach serveth me not to main¬ 
tain : one and the same conscience of duty guiding 
me, and fortifying me. But the untruth of this 
fable God and my sovereign can witness, and 
there I leave it: knowing no more remedy against 
lies tlian others do against libels. The root, no 
question of it, is, partly, some light-headed envy 
at my accesses to her majesty, which being begun 
and continued since my childhood, as long as her 
majesty shall think me worthy of them, 1 scorn 
those that shall think the contrary. And another 
reason is, the aspersion of this tale, and the envy 
thereof, upon some greater man, in regard of my 
nearness. And, therefore, (my lord,) 1 pray you 
answer fpriiio to any person that you think worthy 
your own reply, and my defence. For my Lord 
of Essex, I am not servile to him, having regard 
to my superior’s duty. I have been much bound 
unto him; and, on the other side, I have spent 
more time and more thoughts about his w'ell- 
doing than ever I did about mine own. 1 pray 
God ypu his frjends amongst you bo in the right. 
“ Nulla remedia, tarn faciunt dolorem, quam qiiie 
sunt salutaria.” For my part, I have deserved 
better than to have my name objected to envy, or 
my life to a ruffian’s violence; but I have the 
privy coat of a good conscience. I am sure these 
courses and bruits hurt my lord more than. all. 
So having written to your lordship,^* A-sire ex¬ 
ceedingly to be preferred in your good opinion 
and love, and so leavcyou to God’s goodness. 


THE EARL OF ESf^ES’S LETTER TO THE COUNCIL, 

AT Ills EMUARKINC FOR SPAIN. JUNE, 1506. 

< 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRDS, 

Having taken ordeVfor all things tha*»*?w’ong 
to our Idliid forces, and staying only till the ships 
bo ready to take in our soldiers, I am come aboard, 
as well to draw other men by my example to leave 
the shore, as to have time and leisure to ask ac¬ 
count of myself what other duty I have to do, 
besides the governing of those troops, and the 
using of them to good purpose. In which medi¬ 
tation, as I first study to please my most gracious 
sovereign, as well as to serve her; so my next 
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care U, to leave your lordships well satisfied of my ' divided his fleets: some appointed to be set out, 
past carriage since I was nominated to this service; and yet scant in readiness; others upon point of 
and apt to make favourable construction of what, coming home, and not fit to defend themselves, 
I shall do hereafter. ' if either they be met at sea, or found in harbour; 

In my past carriage I will neither plead merit and all so dispersed in several places, as if at any 
nor excuse imperfections : for whatsoever I shall time we might do good that way, it is now. And 
be able to do, 1 know, is less than I owe; and whether he will make war upon us, if we let him 
besides my faults, my very faith and zeal (which alone: let his solicitations, offers, and gifts to the 
are the best thin^ in me) do make me commit ^ rebels of Ireland; his besieging and winning of 
errors. But I would fain approve the matter. Cala\|, and those parts of France that front upon 
itself of undertaking this service to have been us; and his stmngthening himself by sea by so 
good, howsoever my former have been erroneous; many means; let these things (I say) tell us. 
or at least, my intent and ends unblaineablc, i So, as if w'C will at any time allow the counsel 
though my judgment were faulty. Your lordships of prevention to be reasonable, we mflst now con- 
know it hath been the wisdom of all times rather I fess it to be opportune. But whatsoever the 
to attempt and do something in another Bountry j counsel were, I am not to be charged with it. 
than to attend an enemy, and be in danger mueh ^ For as I was not the contriver, nor otferer of the 
in our own. And if this rule among the ancients ' project, so if I Ijad refused to join witli him 
was generally held true, it might be better allowed ; (that did invite me to it,) I should have been 
of us in particular cases, where a state little in i thought both incompatible and backward in her 
territory, not extraordinary rich, andedSfended | majesty’s service. I say not this, fur that I think 
only with itself, shall have to do with another! the action such as it were disadvantage to be 
state that hath many and ample dominions, the thought the projector of it; but 1 say, and say 
treasure of the Indies, and all the mercenaries of truly, that my lord admiral devised it, presented 
Christendom to serve it. For wo have, as the it to her majesty, and had as well the approba- 
Athenians had with the ancient usurping Philip; tion of her majesty and the assent of such of your 
“prajlium facile, bellum difficile.” Therefore, it lordships as were acquainted with it, as my pro- 
is our disadvantage to draw the war into length, mise to go with him. One thing (I confess) I 
And if any man in this kingdom should tie allowed above all men am to be charged withal: that is, 
to persuade to prevention, he might be one that that when her majesty’s, the city of London’s, and 
saw tlie Spaniard at home apprehend an invasion the states of the Low Countries’ charge was past, 
with greater terror than he makes it abroad: and the men levied and marching to the rendezvous; 
that was a witness how a handful of men, nei- I could not see how with her majesty’s honour 
ther armed, victualled, nor ordered as they should and safety the journey might he broken. Where- 
be, landed, marched, and had done wliat they in, although I should bo carried with passion, yet 
listed, if cither the ships had eSmeup, %r they • I pray your lordships consider who almost that had 
had any provisions to make a hole in a wall or to | been in my case named to such an action, voiced 
break open a gate. But though the counsel be: throughout Christendom, and engaged in it as 
good for some states, and for ours at some times, | much as I was worth; and being the instrument 
yet the opportunities ought to be watched, and it of drawing more voluntary men of thsir own 
must appear that this*it is which is now' taken, charge than ever was seen these many years: 
TheVjjQgrtunity for such service I tilke to be tvhen who (I say) would not«havc been so afieoted? 
either the enemy may receive the most hurt, or But far be it from me, in any action of this im- 
when he is likeliest to q^tempt against us, if he portance to weigh myself or my particular for- 
be not impeached. The hurt that our estate should tunes. I must beseech your lordships to remem- 
seck to do him is, 1o intercept his treasure, whereby her that I was from time to time warranted by all 
We shall cut his sinews, and make war upon him your opinions, delivered both amongst yourselves 
with his own money; and to beat, or at Idhst dis- and to her majesty: which tieth you all to allow 
continue him from the sea, tvtiereby her majesty j the counsel. And that being granted, your lord- 
shall be both secured from his invasions,* and i ships will call that zeal, which maketl^a man 
become mistress of the sea; which is the great-1 constant in :^good counsel, that would be passion 
ness^lbat the queen of an island should mostj in an eviit or a doubtful. I confess, her majesty 
aspire unto. In matter of profit wo*may this I offered us recompense for all our charges and 
journey^most hurt him, and benefit ourselves; {losses. But (my lords) I pftay'your lordships 
since he hath (as is agreed on by all men) more consider how many things I should have told at 
oaracks to come home now than ever any year once for money ? I will leave mine own reputa- 
before. Besides many good adv^^tages which tion as too small a matter to be vnentioned. But 
shall be offered if we command the coast. And ' I should have sold the honour of her majesty, the 
to give him a blow, and discountenance him by {•safety of the state, th# contentment of her con* 
t ea, now is the time, when he hath declared his { federates,*the fortune and hope of many of my 
inbition to command the seas; and yet. so poor countrymen, and the possibility of giving a 
for., in.—3 
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blow to that enemy that ought ever to be luiteful 
to all true English hearts. I should have sold 
all this for private profit; therefore, though I ask 
pardon of her majesty, and pray your lordships 
to mediate it fur me, that I was carried by this 
zeal so f.ist that 1 forgot those reverend forms 
which I should have used, yet I hud rather have 
my heart out of my body than this zeal out of my 
heart. And now, as 1 have laid before your 
lordships my past carri.ige,.and entering into this 
action, so I beseech your lordships give me leave 
to prepare you to a favourable construction of 
that which 1 shall do hereafter; in which suit I 
atii rcsolvtll neither to plead the hazarding of 
life, nor spending of my substance in a public 
service; to the end that I might find your lord¬ 
ships (who are public persons) mure favourable 
Judges: but will confess, that 1 receive so much 
favour and honour by this trust and employment, 
as, when I have dune all T can, 1 shall still be 
behindhand. This suit only I tiialu*, that your 
lordships will neither have too great an expecta¬ 
tion of our actions, nor too little, lest all we do 
seem cither nothing, or to be done by chance. T 
know wc must be tied to do more than shall be 
for her majesty’s service, nor no less; in which 
straight way, though it be hard for so weak a 
man as myself to walk upright, yet the examide 
of our raw soldiers may comfort an insiiflicicnt 
general; for they, till they grow perfect in all 
their orders and motions, are so afraid to be out, 
and with such a continual hecdfulness, observe 
both themselves and those that arc near them, 
that they do keep almost as good order at the first 
as ever after. I am sure 1 am as distrustful of 
myself as they, and because 1 have more sense 
of duty, 1 sh.ill be more industrious. Fur sea- 
service, the judgment of my honourable compa¬ 
nion shall be my compass; and for land, his 
assent^ ami the advice of those her majesty hath 
named as counsellors at war shall be my war- 
rartties. It will be honour to her majesty, and a 

i rreat assur.ince to her state, if wc either bring 
louio Wi altli or Vivo the King of Spain a blow by 
sea. lint to have made a continual diversion, 
and to have.left, as it were, a thorn sticking 
in his foot, had been a work worthy of such a 
queen, and of such a preparation. For then her 
majesty should have heard no more of his iiiten-1 
lions for Ireland, and attempts upon the co;tst ot ' 
France, or his drawing of ships or galleys, into; 
these narrow seas, butshould at once Ir^ve deliver¬ 
ed all Christendom from his fearful usurpation. 
Wherein, as sthchad been groat in fame for such 
a geieral preservation, so she, had been as great 
in power in making all the enemjes of Spain in 
Christendom to depend upon her. She should 
be head of the party; she only might be said to 
make the wars with Sgain, because she mad,p 
them to purpose, and they all but as hoi assistants 
and dependants. And, lastly, as the end of the 


wars is peace, so she might have had peace when 
I she would, and with what conditions she would, 
I and have included or left out whom she w'ould. 
For, she only, by this course, should force* him 
to wish for peace, and she had the means in her 
hands to make the conditionf: and as easy it had 
been to have done this as to have performed 
lesser services. The objections against this will 
be hazard and charge. IliK.ard, to hold any 
thing of his that is so mighty a king: and 
charge, to send such supplies from time to time 
as will be needful. Fur hazard, it is not tin. 
hazard of tlie state or the whole, as are the 
hazards of a defensive war, whensoever we arc 
enforced to fight, but it is only a hazard of some 
few, -c-nd such commanders, as shall be set out 
for such a scrvic And those also tliat shall he 
so hazarded, shall ho in less danger than if they 
were put into any frontier places of France, 
or of the I,ow Countries, for they should not be 
left irf'a“y part of the main or continent of Spain 
or Fortiigal, where the enemy might bring an 
army to attempt them; (though 1 doubt not but 
after he had once tried what it were to besiege 
two or three tlionsand Englisli, in a place well 
fortified, and where they had a port open, he 
would grow quickly weary of those atUuiipts;) 
but they should bo so lodged as the seat anil 
strength v.f tlie place should W'arraiit their safety, 
so that to pull her majesty’s men out of it should 
be a harder task than to conquer any country that 
stands on firm land by him: and to let English 
quietly possess it, should so much prejinlice, htm, 
as he, were not able to endure it. And, for 
charge, tliere need not so much be expended but 
th.it ir might easily ho borne. And the ph’.co 
being well ehosen, and the war well conducted, 
in a short time there would not only arise 
enough to pay the charge, hut the great profit to 
her majesty, and wealth to our country would 
grow from the place that should be bold, for in a 
sbofl time ; great part of the golJ^.’.iflian 
stream might be turned from Spain loEiigland, 
and her majesty be made to give law to all the 
world by sea without her charge. Resides, this 
fearful enemy, which is now a terror to all Chris¬ 
tendom, should be so weakened in strength, re¬ 
putation, and purse, as her majesty should forever 
after have an ca^ ’enemy of him. It may be, 
your lordships will desire to know the place 
that should bn attempted; the means, first to take 
it, then to hold it; tire commodity or 
that mif^t grow to this estate by it, but that 
with your lordships’ leave shall he reserved till 
my next. This is only to beseech you, for om 
dear sovereign’s sake, for the glory and weliaro 
of her, and her estate, that you will think upon 
this general proposition; and if your Innlships 
find it reasonable, that yon will move it to the 
queen; by whom if I be commanded to set dow n 
the hypothesis, or to descend unto particulars, I 
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, will Liffer my project with this condition, that if I 
advise any thing that the council of war shall 
think dangerous, it may be rejected; or if myself 
be actor in any thing belonging to this project, 
wherein her majes^ receives dishonour, that I 
may answer it with my life. And yet your 
lordships know 1 am matched with those in 
whom I have no particular interest; but I must 
attribute their assenting to me, to my good hap, 
to Uike the better part. In my lord with whom 1 
joined, i find so much honour and service, as 
1 doubt not but our unity in utfection will make 
unity in council, action, and government. 1 j 
have troubled your lordships with a tedious letter, 
begun in a day of leisure finislied in the 
midst of our troublesome business. 1 prdy your 
]ordslii|)s pardon the errors in it, and keep so 
honourable opinion of me as I be not condemned 
by you up m any complaints, advertisements, or 
reports, till 1 have given answer to thciru For 
as the nature of my place is subject tof'nvy and 
detraction, so a little body full of sharp humours 
is hardest kept in temper; and all the discontent¬ 
ed humours of an army do make their greatest 
(juarrel to him that commands the army not so 
much for his faults as fift because he bridles 
their’s. And so commending your good lordships 
to God’s divine protection, 1 rest 

At your lordships’ commandmeiSt, 

RonicnT Essex. 


yet neither do I repent me of safe counsel; neither 
do 1 judge of the whole play by the first act. Hut 
whether I counsel you the best, or for the best, 
duty bindeth me to oiler to you my wishes, f 
said to your lordship last time; “ Martha, Martha. 

I attendis ad pliirima, uniim suiTicit.” Win the 
queen; if this be not the beginning, of any othci 
course I see no end. And 1 will not now speak 
of favour of affection, but of other correspondence 
and ajp-ecableness, vfliich, whensoever it shall be 
conjoined with ^he other of affection, I durst 
wager iny life (let them make w’hat prosopopaius 
they w’ill of tier majesty’s nature) that in you she 
will come to the question of “qiiid^iet honiini, 
quern rex viilt honorarc?” Hut how is it now? 
A man of a nature not to be ruled, that hath the 
advantage of my aflection and knowelh it, of an 
estate not grounded to his greatness, of a popular 
reputation, of a military dependence: I demand 
whether there can bo a more dangerous image 
than this represented to any monarch living, much 
more to a lady, and of her majesty’s apprehension? 
And is it not more evident than demonstration 
itself, that whilst this impression continueth in her 
majesty’s breast, you cun find no other condition 
than inventions to keep your estate bare and low; 
crossing and disgracing your actions, extenuating 
and blasting of your merit, carping w'ith contempt 
at your nature and fashions ; breeding, nourishing, 
and fortifying such instruiiienis as are most 


TO MY LORI) OF ESSEX, FROM MR. UACON 
Mv SINOUI.AK GOOD LoKU, 


fartious against 3 ^ 011 , repulses and scorns of your 
friends and dependants that are true and steadfast, 
winning and inveigling away from you such as 
arc flexible and wavering, thrusting you into 
odious employments and offices to supplant your 


I will no longer dissever part of that, which 1 ’reputation, abusing you, and feeding you with 
meant to have said to your lordship at Harnhelmes, dalliances and demonstrations, to divert you from 
from the exordium, which I then made. Where- descending into the serious consideration of your 
unto I will only add this; that I humbly desire own case; yea, and percase venturing you in 
your 1 rdship before you give access to my poor perilous and desperate enterprises, llbrein it 
advice to look about,*even jealously a litt|c, if may please yoiir lordship to understand me; fori 
you gnd to consider: First, w*!iether I have mean nothing less than that these things should be 


not reason to think that your fortune comprehend- 
cth mine: Next, whethe» I shift my counsel and 


plotted and intended as in hej majesty’s royal 
mind towards you; 1 know the excellency of her 


do not “ constare mihifor I am persuaded there nature too well. Hut 1 say, wheresoever the for- 
are some would give you the same counsel now, merly dese.ribed impression is takeh in any king’s 
whieh I shall, hut that they should derogate from 1 breast towards a subject, these other recited in- 
that which they have said^h^retofore: 'Thirdly, j conveniences must of necessity of politic conse- 
whother you have taken hurt at any time by my ' quqpces follow; in respect of such instruments 
caiefiil and devoted counsel. For although I as are never failing about princes, which «py into 
remember well your lordship once toljj me that thf^r humouss ajjd conceits, and second them ; 


yotf’^ifcving submitted upoVi my well-meant motion, 
at Nonsuch, (the place where you /^newed a 


and not %nly second them, but in seconding 
increase them; yea, and many times without their 

s .11 .1 . A y* .1 ^ . .1_ .*1.___I__ 


treaty \yth her majesty of obsequious kindness,) knowledge pursue theft further than themselves 
she had taken advantage of it; yeti suppose you would. Your hirdship will ask the question 
do since believe, that it did much attemper a cold wherewith tlic Athenians were wont to interrupt 
malignant humour then growing up«n her majesty' their orators when they exaggerated their dangers; 
toward your lordship, and hath done you good in ' “quid igitur agendum est?” 
consequence. And for being against it, now!* I will tell your lontehip, “quae mihi nunc in 
lately, that you should not estrange yourself, | mentum veniunt;” supposing, nevertheless, that 
although I give place to none in true gratulation,! yourself, out of your own wisdom upon the case 
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with this plainness and liberty represented to you, 
will find out better expedients and remedies. 1 
wish a cure applied to every of the five former 
impressions, which I will take not in order, but as 
I think they are of weight. 

For the removing the impression of your nature 
to be opinidtre and not rulcable; first, and al)ove 
all things I wish that all matters past, which can¬ 
not bo revoked, your lordship would turn alto¬ 
gether upon insatisfaction,« and not upon your 
nature or proper disposition. |l'his string you 
cannot upon every apt occasion harp upon too 
much. Next, whereas I have notftl you to fiy 
and avoid \in some respect justly) the resem¬ 
blance or imitation of my Lord of i.eierster and 
my Tiord Chancellor Hatton ; yet I am persuaded 
(howsoever I wish your lordship as distant as you 
are from them in points of- favour, integrity, 
magnanimity and merit,) that it will do you much 
good between the queen and yon to allege them 
(as oft as you find occasion) for authors and 
patterns. For I do not know a readier mean to 
make her majesty think you are in your riglit way. 
Thirdly, when at any time your lordship upon 
occasion happen in speeches to do her majesty 
right, (for tliere is no such matter as flattery 
amongst you all,) I fear you handle it, “ magis in 
specieiti adornatis verbis, quam ut senlire videaris.” 
So that a man may re.id formality in your coun- 
tenanco; whereas your lordship should do it 
familiarly, “et onitionc fida.” Fourthly, your 
lordship should never be without some particulars 
afoot, which you should seem to pursue with 
earnestness and affection; and then let them fall 
upon taking knowledge of her majesty's opposition 
and dislike. Of which the weightiest sort may' 
be if your lordship offer to labour in the behalf of 
some that you favour for some of the places now 
void; choosing such a subject as you think her 
majestj’is like to oppose unto: and if you will 
say, that this is “ Conjunctiim cum alienfiinjurifi;" 
I wHl not answer, “hreo’non aliter constabunt 
b\it I say, commendation from so good a mouth 
doth not hurt a man, though you prevail not. A 
less weighty sort of particulars may be the pre¬ 
tence of some'journeys which at her majesty’s 
request your lordship might relinquish; as if you 
would pretend a journey to see your living and 
estate towards Wales or the like; for as for great 
foreign,journeys of employment and service, it 
standeth not with your gravity to play or stratagem 
with them. And the lightest sort of particulars, 
which yet are not to be neglected, are in your 
habits, apparel, wdarings,rgestures, and the like. 

Th(^ impression of greatest prejudice next, is 
that of a military dependence. Wherein I can¬ 
not sufficiently wonder at'your lordship’s course, j 
that you say, the wars are your occupation, and j 
go in that course; whereas, if I might have ad- i 
vised your lordship, you should hav# left that [ 
person at Plymouth; more than when in counsel 


' or in commending fit persons for service for wars 
it had been in season. And here, my lord, I 
I pray mistake me not. I am not to play now the 
I part of a gown-man, that would frame you best to 
I mine own turn. I know wlat I owe you: I am 
; infinitely glad of this last journey, now it is past; 
the rather, because you may make so honourable 
a full point for a time. You have property good 
enough in that greatness. Thfere is none can of 
many years ascend near you in competition. Be¬ 
sides, the disposing of the places and affairs both 
concerning the wars (you increasing in other 
greatness) will of themselves (low to you; which 
will preserve that dependence in full measure. It 
is a thing that of all things 1 would have you 
retaiu,'‘the times considered. And the necessity 
of the service, for other reason I know none. 
But, I say, keep it in substance, but abolish it in 
shows to the queen. For her majesty loveth 
peace. Next, she loveth not charge. Thirdly, 
that kiiiE of dependence inaketh a suspected 
greatness. Therefore, “Quod instat agamus.” 
Let that be a steeping honour a while, and cure 
the (|uccn’s mind on that point. Therefore, again, 
whereas I heard your lordship designing to your¬ 
self the earl marshal'j place, or place of master 
of the ordnance, I did not in my mind so well 
like of either; because of their affinity with a 
martial gr'eatness. But of the places now void, in 
my judgment and discretion, I would name you 
to the place of lord privy seal. For, first, it is the 
third person of the great officers of the crown. 
Next, it hath a kind of su])erintendenrc over the 
secretary. It hath also an affinity with the court 
of wards, in regard of the fees from the liveries. 
And it is a fine honour, quiet place, and worth a 
thousand pounds by year. And my lord admi¬ 
ral’s father had it, who was a martial man. And 
it fits a favourite to carry her majesty’s image in 
seal, who bcartith it best expressed in heart. 
But my chief reason is, tlfat which I first alleged, 
to divert her*majesty from this impreggj-'.V'of a 
martial greatness. In concurrence whereof, if 
your lordship shall no.* remit any thing of your 
] former diligence at the Star (Chamber; if you shall 
continue such intelligences as are worth the 
cherishing; if you shall pretend to be as bookish 
and contemplative as ever you were; all these 
courses have both* their advantages and uses in 
themselves otherwise, and serve exceeding aptly 
to this purpose. Whereunto I add one expedient 
more stronger than all the rest; and fa»-»Hne 
own confident opinion, void of any prejudice or 
danger of diminution of your greatness; and that 

is, the bringing in of some martial man to be of 
the council, dealing directly with her majesty in 

it, as for her service and your better assistance; 
choosing, nevertheless, some person that may be 
known not to come in against you by any former 
division. I judge the fittest to be my Lord 
Mountjoy, or my Lord Willoughby. And if 
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^your lordship see deeplier into it than I do, that 
you would not have it done in effect, yet, in my 
opinion, you may serve your turn by the pretence 
of it,*and stay it nevertheless. 

The third impression is of a popular reputa¬ 
tion; which, because it is a thing good in itself, 
being obtained as your lordship obtaineth it, that 
is, “bonis artibus," and besides well governed, 
is one of the flowe/b of your greatness both pre¬ 
sent and to come; it would be handled tenderly. 
The only way is, to quench it verbis and not 
rebus; and therefore to take all occasions to the 
queen, to speak against popularity and popular 
courses vehemently, and to tax it in all others: 
but, nevertheless, to go on in your honourable 
commonwealih courses as you do. And, fliere- 
fore, I will not advise you to cure this by dealing 
in monopolies or any oppressions. Only if in 
parliament your lordship be forward for treasure 
in respect to the, wars, it bccometh your person 
well. And if her majesty object popularity to 
you at any time, I would say to her, a parliament 
will show that, and so feed her with expectation. 

The fourth impression of the inequality be¬ 
tween your estate of means and your greatness 
of respects, is not to be neglected; for, believe it, 
my lord, that till her majesty find you careful of 
your estate, she will not only think you more 
like to continue chargeable to her, but afso have 
a conceit that you have higher imaginations. 
The remedies arc, first, to profess it in all speeches 
to her; next, in such suits wherein both honour, 
gift, and profit may be taken to communicate 
freely with her majesty, by way of inducing her 
to grant that it will be this benefit to you. Last, 
ly, to be plain with your lordship, for the gentle¬ 
men are such as I am beholding to, nothing can 
make the queen or the world think so much that 
you are come to a provident care of your estate 
as the altering of some of your officers; who 
though they be as true td'you as one hand to ^le 
other, yot,. “opinio veritate major.”* But if, in 
respect of the bonds, they may be entered into 
for your lordship, you cannot so well dismiss 
yourself of them, this cannot be done but with 
time. 

For the fifth and last, which is of the advantage 
of a favourite, as severed from^the rest it cannot 
hurt; so joined with them it matceth her majesty 
more fearful and shadowy, as not knowing her 
own strength. The only remedy to thi^ is, to 
give \r«^to some other favoiirite, as in particular 
you shall find her majesty inclined, 80 *as the 
subject hayi no ill, nor dangerous aspect towards 
yourself; for, otherwise, whosoever shall tell me 
that you may not have singular use of a favourite 
at your devotion, I will say he underitfandeth not 
the queen's affection, nor your lordship’s condi¬ 
tion. And so, I rest. 

October 4, 1596. 


TO SIR ROBERT CECII. 

Sib, —forbear not to put in paper as much as 
I thought to have spoken to your honour to-day, 
if I could have stayed, knowing that if youi 
honour should make other use of it than is due to 
good meaning, and then 1 am persuaded you will; 
yet to persons of judgment, and that know me 
otherwise, it will rather appear (as it is) a pre¬ 
cise honest}', and this same, “ suum cuique tri- 
bucre,’^ than any hoHowness to any. It is my 
luck still to be al(in to such things as I neither 
like in nature, nor would willingly meet with in 
my course, but yet cannot avoid, without show of 
base timorousness, or else of unkind, or suspi¬ 
cious strangeness. 

Some hiatus in the copy. 

And I am of one spirit still. I ever liked the 
Gaicnists that deal with good compositions, and 
not the ParacclsiaiiK, that deal with these fine 
separations: and in music, 1 ever loved easy airs, 
that go full all the parts together; and not those 
strange points of accord and discord. This 1 
write not, I assure your honour officiously, except 
it be according to Tully’s offices, that is, honestly 
and morally. For though, I thank God, I ac¬ 
count upon the proceeding in the queen's service, 
or not proceeding both ways, and therefore neither 
mean to fawn orietire, yet I naturally desire good 
opinion with any person which for fortune or 
sjiirit is to be regarded, much more with a secre¬ 
tary of the queen's, gnd a cousin-german, and one 
with whom I have ever thought myself to have 
some sympathy of nature, though accidents have 
not suffered it to appear. Thus not doubting of 
your honourable interpretation and usage of that 
Iliave written,! commend you to the Divine pre¬ 
servation. From Gray's Inn. 


TO MY LORD OF ESSEX. 

I It may please yoob good •Lobdship, 

' I pray God her majesty’s weiglyng be not like 
j the weight of a balance, “gravia deorsum, levia 
sursiim.” But I am as far from being altered in 
devotion towards her as I am from distrust that 
she will be altered in opinion towards me when 
she knoweth me better. For myself, 1 have lost 
some opinion, some time, and some means; this 
is my Account: but then for opinion it is a^last 
that goeth an^ cometh; for time, it is true, it 
gpeth and someth not; but yet I have learned 
that it may be redeemed. 

For means, I value thalPmost;*an(! the rather, 
because I am (purposed not to follow the practice 
of the law: if h*r majesty command me in any 
particular, I shall be rcad^ to do her willing ser¬ 
vice ; and my reason is only because it drinketh 
to« much time, which I have dedicated to better 
purposes. But, even for that point of estate and 
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means, I partly lean to Thales’ opinion, “ that a [ 
pliilosopher may be rich if he will.” Thus your 1 
lordship seeth how I comfort myself; to the in*, 
oicasG whereof I would fain please myself to 
believe that to be true which my lord treasurer. 
wrileth, wnich is, that it is more than a philoso* 
])lier morally can digest; but without any such 
high coneeit, I esteem it like the pulling out of 
an aching tooth, which I remember when I was 
a child, and had little philosophy, I was^lad of 
when it was done. For your Irrdship, I do think 
myself more beholding to you than to any man ; 
and I say^I reckon myself as a com^mon, (not po¬ 
pular hut common,) and as much as is lawful to 
be enclosed as a common, so much your lordship 
shall be sure to have. 

Your lordship’s to obey your honourable 
commands inoie settled than ever. 


TO MY LORD OF ESHEX. 

Mv SINUUI.AK COOD TjOKI), 

Your lordship’s so honourable minding my poor 
fortune the last year in the very entrance into 
that great action, (which is a time of less leisure,) 
and in so liberal an allowance of your care as to 
write three letters to stir me up friends in your 
absence; doth, after a sort, warrant me not to 
object to myself your present quantity of affairs, 
whereby to silence myself from petition of the 
like favour. I brake with yjur lordship myself 
at the 'I’ower, and I take it my brother hath since 
renewed the same motion touching a fortune I 
w'as in thought to attempt “ in gcncre cconoini- 
co.” “ In genere politico,” certain cross winds 
have blown contrary. My suit to your lordship 
is for your several letters to be left with me dor¬ 
mant, to the gontlcwonian, and either of the 
pareijts; wherein 1 do not doubt hut as the 
beams of your favour have often dissolved the 
coldness of my fortune, so in this argument your 
lordship will do the like w’ith your pen. My 
'desire is also, that your lordship would vouchsafe 
unto me, as out of your care, a general h'tter to 
my lord keeper for his lordship’s holding me, 
from ymu reconnnended, both in the course of 
my practice, and in the course of my employment 
in her majesty’s service. Wherein, if your lord- 
ship shall in any antithesis or relation, affirei ft»at 
his l6rdship sluill have no less hope of nn- than 
of any oihi-r whom he may chcrii.h, T hop^ your 
lordship shall engage yourself for no impossibi¬ 
lity. Lastly aijd chiefly, I know not w'hcther I 
shi;ll attain to see yourTordship before your noble 
journey; for ceremonies dre things infinitely 
inferior to my love and to my ze'al; this let me, 
with your allowance, say unto you by pen. It is 
true tliat, in my well meaning advices, out of my 
love to your lordship, atfd perhaps o\jt of tliestiite 
of mine own mind, I have sometimes persuaded 
a course differing: “ ac tibi pro tutis insignia 


facta placebuntbe it so, yet remember, that 
the signing of your name is nothing unless it be 
to some good patent or charter, whereby your 
country may be endowed with good and benefit; 
which I speak both to move to preserve your 
person, for further merit and service of her 
majesty and your.country, and likewise to refer 
this action to the same end. And so, in most 
true -and fervent prayers, I commend your lord- 
ship, and your work in hand, to the preservation 
and conduct of the Divine Majesty; so much the 
more watchful, as these actions do more mani¬ 
festly in show, though alike in truth, depend 
upon his Divine providence. 


TO MY LORD OF OANTERBURY. 

It may pi.ease your GnAre, 

I haYe considered the objections, perused the 
statiiiC!^ and framed the alterations, which 1 
send, still keeping myself within the brevity 
of a letter and form of a narration, not entering 
into a form of argument or disputation; for, in 
my poor conceit, it is somewhat against the 
majesty of princes’ pactions to make too curious 
and striving apologies; but rather to set them 
forth plainly, and so as there ni'ay appear an 
harmony and constancy in them, so that one part 
upholdcth another. And so I wish your grace 
all prosperity. From my poor lodging, this, etc. 

Your grace’s most dutiful 

pupil and servant. 


TO MY LORD OF ESSEX. 

My sinoulau coon l.oiin. 

The message it pleased your lordship to send 
me was to me delivered doubtfully; whether 
your loniship said you^would speak with meat 
the Star Chamber or with Mr. I’hilip. I.f w'itb 
me, it is needless, for gratitude ii.i|fWo'elh upon 
me satisfaction ; if with Mr. Philip, it will be too 
late, because somc'whlit must, perchance, be done 
that da}'. This doubt not solved, maketh me 
write again; the rather, because 1 did liberally, 
but yet privately anirin, your lordship w’ould 
write; which, if 7 make not good, it may be a 
discouragement. Your lordship’s letter, though 
it“have the subject of honour and justice, yet it 
shall hi-vo the seereev of a thing done upon affec¬ 
tion. I shall ever, in a firm duty, siJBffit my 
occasions, though great, to your lordship’s 
respects, though small; and this is r.iy resolu¬ 
tion, that when your lordship doth for me, you 
shall increase my obligation ; when you refuse to 
do for me,*'you shall increase my merit. So, 
leaving the matter wholly to your lordship’s 
pleasure, 1 commend your lordship to the preser¬ 
vation of the Divine Majesty. F'rom Gray’s Inn. 

Your lordship’s ever most humbly bounden. 
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TRANSLATION OP THE ANSWER OF THE LORD 
BACON, THEN ATTORNEY-GENERAL, TO THE 
IJXlVIHtSlTV OP CAMBRIDGE, WHEN HE WAS 
SWORN OP THE PUIVV COUNCIL TO THE KING. 

Your luiu-rs wore very acceptable to me; and . 
I ijive myself joy, upon your congratulation. 
Till’ ihino itself will (I suppose^ conduuc to niy 
honour and satisfaetinn, if 1 remain in the mind I 
now am in; by unwearied study, and perpetual 
watelifulness, and pure alfection, to promote the 
public ijood. Mow, ainong the parts of die com¬ 
monwealth, there are none dearer to me than the 
universities and learning. And this, my manner 
of life hitherto, and my writinffs do both declare. 
If, therefore, any jfood fortune befalls me, you 
may look upon it as an accession to yourselves. 
Neither are yon to believe, that my patronage is 
either quite removed from you, or so much as 
diminished. For that part of an advocffte which 
eoneerneth the giving of counsel in causes 
remaineth entire. Also, (if any thing more 
weighty and urgent falleth out,) the very ofTiec 
of pleading (the. king’s leave being obtained) is 
still allowed me. And whatsoever shall be 
found wanting in my juridical patronage will be 
compensated by my more ample authority.* My 
wislics are, that as 1 am translated from the 
business of private men and particular clients, to 
the government of the commonwealth; so the 
latter part of my age (if my life be continued to 
me) may, from the public cares, be translated to 
h’isun. md study. • 

Also, this thought comes often into my mind, 
amidst so many businesses and of such moment, 
every year to lay aside some days to think on 
you: that so, having the greaicr insight into 
youi matters, I may the better consult ‘^rour 
advantage, * 

Yonr most faithful an^ kind friend, 

Fr. Baconv 

July Gib 5th, 1016 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON’S LETTER TO 
THE amSEN OF BOHEMIA,* IN ANSWER TO ONE 
FROM HER MAJESTY, AND UPON SENDING TO 
HER HIS BOOK .VBOITT A WAR WITH SPAIN. 

It may please youu Majesty, • 

1 have received your m.ijesty’s gracious letter 
from Mr. Secretary Morton, who is now a saint 

* A. D. 1025 


in heaven. It w<fb at a time when the great deso¬ 
lation of the ^plague was in the city, and when 
myself was ill of a dangerous and teilious sick¬ 
ness. Tlie first time that I found any degree of 
health, nothing came sooner to iny mind than to 
acknowledge your majesty’s great favour by my 
most iiumhle thanks. And because 1 see your ma¬ 
jesty takclh deligbt*in my writings, and, to say 
truth, they ar.' llio best fruits 1 now yield, i presume 
to send your majesty a little discourse of mine, 
touching a war with Spain, wbieb I writ vtbout 
two years since, which the king, your brother, 
liked well. It is written without bitterness or 
invective, as kings’ afiairs ought to be carried: 
but, if I be not deceived, it hath edge enough. I 
have yet some spirits left, and remnant of expe¬ 
rience, which I consecrate to the king’s service 
ar;d your majesty’s; for whom I poiiroutmy daily 
prayers to Cod, that he would give your majesty 
a fortune worthy your rare virtues; which some 
good spirit tells me will he in the end. I do in 
all reverence kiss your majesty’s hands, ever 
resting 

Your majesty’s most humble 

and devoted servant, 

Francis St. Alban. 


TRANSLATION OF A I.F.TTBR OF THE LORD BA¬ 
CON’S TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
UPON HIS SENDING TO THEIR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
HIS BOOK OF THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

Francis, Baron of Verulam, and Viscount of St. 
Albans, to the Indulgent .Mother, the famous 
University of Cambridge, health, 

I HERE repay you, according to my ability, the 
debts of a son. I exhort you, also, to do the same 
th^g with myself: that is, to bend yonr whole 
might towards the advancement of the sciences, 
and Jp retain freedom of thought, together with 
humility oj mind ;• and not to suffer the talent 
which the ancients have deposited with you, to 
lie dead in a napkin. BouhtleSs, fhe favour of 
the Divine light wHJ be present and shine amrtigst 
you, if, philosophy being suhinilled to religion, 
you lawfully and dextcfously use the keys of 
sense; and if, all study of opposition being laid 
a^ide, every one of you,so dispute with another 
as if he were arguing with himself. Fare ye 
well. 

6 S 
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TRANSLATION OF A LETTER OP THE LORD BA¬ 
CON’S TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
UPON IfIB SENDING TO THEIR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
HIB NOVUM ORGANUM. 

Seeing I am your son, and your disciple, it 
will much please me to repose in your bosom the 
issue which I have lately brought forth into the 
world; fur, otherwise, I should look upon it as an j 
exposed child. Let it nr\[ trouble you^hat the 
way in which 1 go is new : such things will, of 
necessity, happen in the revolutions of several 
ages. However, the honour of the ancients is 
secured .'''that, I mean, which is due to their wit. 
For, faith is only due to the word of God, and to 
experience. Now, for bringing back the sciences 
to experience is not a thing to be done: but to 
raise them anew from experience, is indeed a very 
diificult and laborious, but not a hopeless under¬ 
taking. God prosper you and your studies. 

Your most loving son, 

Francis Verulam, Chancel. 


TRANSLATION OF A I.ETTER OP THE I.ORI) IIA- 
CON’.S, WRITTEN TO TRINITY COLLEGE, IN CAM¬ 
BRIDGE, UPON HIS SENDING TO THEM HIS BOOK 
OF THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

Francis, llaron of Verulam, Viscount of St. Al¬ 
bans, to the most famous College of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity in Cambridge, health. 
The progress of things, together with them¬ 
selves, are to be ascribed to their originals. 
Wherefore, seeing 1 have derived from your foun¬ 
tains my first beginnings in the sciences, I thouglit 
fit to repay to you the increases of them. I hope, 
also, it may so happen that these things of ours 
may the more jirosperously thrive among you, 
being replanted in their native soil. 'I’hereforo, 1 
likewise exhort you that ye yourselves, so far as 
is consistent with all due modesty and reverence 
to the ancients, be not wanting to the advance¬ 
ment of the sc'ienccs: but that, next to the study 
of those sacred volumes of God, the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, ye tuin over that great volume of the works 
of God, his creatures, with the utmost diligence, 
and before all other books, which ought to be 
looked on only as commentaries on those teyts. 
Farewell. " 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON’S LETTER TO 
DR. WILLIAMS','THEN CORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN, I 
CONCERNING IIIS SPEECHES, Ac. 

My very good Lord, 

I am much bound '.o your lordship for your 
honourable promise to Dr. Rawley. He chooseth 
rather to depend upon tlje same in general than,to j 
pitch upon any particular; which‘^modesty of | 
choico I commend. 


I find that the ancients (as Cicero, Demosthenes, 
Plinius Secundus, and others) have preserved 
both their orations and their epistles. In imitation 
of whom, I haye done the like to my own, which, 
nevertheless, I will not pulilish while 1 live; but 
I have been bold to bequeath them to your lord- 
ship, and Mr. Chancellor of the Duchy. My 
speeches, perhaps, you will think fit to publish. 
The letters, many of them, touch too much upon 
late matters of state to be published; yet, 1 
was willing they should not be lost. 1 have, 
also, by my will, erected two lectures in perpe¬ 
tuity, in either university; one with an endow¬ 
ment of £200 per annum, apiece. They are to 
be for natural philosophy, and the sciences there¬ 
upon depending; which foundations I have re¬ 
quired my executors to order by the advice and 
direction of your lordship, and my I,ord Ilishop 
of Coventry and Litchfield. 'I'hcse be my thoughts 
now. 1 rest 

Your lordship’s most 

aflectionatc to do you service. 


A LETTER WRIITEN IN LATIN BY THE LORD 
VERIIL.WI, TO FATHER FIILGE.NTIO, THE VENE¬ 
TIAN, lONCF.llNING HIS WRITINGS; AND NOW’ 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BY THE PUBLISHER. 

Most reverend Father, 

I must confess myself to be a letter in your 
debt; but the excuse which T have, is too, too 
just. For 1 was kept from doing you right by 
a very sore disease, from which I am not yet per¬ 
fectly delivered. 

I am now desirous to communicate to your 
fatherhood the designs I have touching those 
writings which I form in my head, and begin; 
not with hope of bringing them to perfection, but 
out of desire to make experiment, and because I 
aiA a serva* t to posterity ; for these things require 
some ages for the ripening of them. 

1 judged it most cojivenient to have them trans¬ 
lated in the Latin tongue, and to divide them into 
certain tomes. 

'I'hc first tome consisteth of the books of the 
Advancement of licarning, which, as you under¬ 
stand, are already finished and published; and 
contain the Partition of Sciences, which is the first 
part of my Instauration. 

The 'Koviiin Organum should have imup«’iately 
followed, but I interposed my moral and political 
writings, because they were more in readiness. 

And for them, they are these following. The 
first is. The History of Henry the 7th, King ol 
England. ^Then follows that book which you 
have called in your tongue, “Saggi Morali.” 
Uut I give a graver name to that book; and it is 
to go under tlie title of Serniones Fideles, [faith¬ 
ful sayings,] or Interiora Rcrum, [the inside of 
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things.] Those Essays will be increased in 
their number, and enlarged in the handling of 
them. 

AHso that tome will contain the book of the 
Wisdom of the Ancients. And this tome (as I 
said) doth, as it were interlope, and doth not stand 
in the order of the Instauration. 

After these shall follow the Organum Novum, 
to which a second*part is yet to be added which I 
have already comprised and measured in the idea 
of it. And thus the second part of my Instaura¬ 
tion will be finished. 

As fur the third part of the Instauration, that is 
to say, the Natural History, it is plainly a work ! 
for a king or a pope, or for some college or order; 
and cannot bo by personal industry perfortned as 
it ouglit. 

Tliose portions of it, which have already seen ] 
the liglit, to wit, concerning winds, and touching 
life and deatli, they are not pure history, hy rea¬ 
son of the axioms and larger observatidn^ which 
are interposed. Jlut they arc a kind of mixed 
writings, composed of natural history, and a rude 
and imperfect instrument, or help, of the under¬ 
standing. 

And this is the fourth p»rt of the Instauration. 
Wherefore that fourth part shall follow, and shall 
contain many examples of that instrument, more 
exact, ami much more fitted to rules oMnduction. 

Fifthly, there shall follow a book to be entitled 
by us, Frodroinus Philosophia; Secunda;, [the 
forerunner of Secondary Philosophy.] 'I’his 
shall contain our inventions about new axioms to 
be raised from the experiments themselves, that 
they which were before as pillars lying uselessly 
along may be raised up. And tliTs we rcJolve on 
for the fifth part of our Instauration. 

Lastly, there is yet behind the Secondary Phi¬ 
losophy Itself, whicli is the sixth part of the In¬ 
stauration. Of the perfecting this I have cast 
away all hopes; but i« future ages perhaps the 
design may bud again. Notwithstftnding, in our 
Prodromic, [or prefatory works,] such I mean 
only, wliich touch almostj.he universals of nature, 
there will be laid no inconsiderable foundations 
of this matter. 

Our meanness, you see, attempteth great things; 
placing our hopes only in this, that they Seem to 
proceed from the providence*a1id immense good¬ 
ness of God. 

And I am by two arguments thus persuaded. 

I think thus, from that zeal and con-, 
stancy of my mind, which has not waited old in 
this design, nor after so many years grown cold 
and indifferent. I remember that about forty 
years ago I composed a juvenile work about these 
things, which with great confidenq^ and a pom¬ 
pous title, I called Temporis Partum Maximum,* 
[or the most considerable birth of time.] 

* Or, it may be Maaculiiin, aa I find it read elaewbere. 

VoT.. 111.-9 


' Secondly, I am thus persuaded because of its 
, infinite usefulness; for which reason it may bo 
' ascribed to divine encouragement. 

I I pray your fatherhood to commend me to that 
I most excellent man. Signor Molines, to whose 
i most delightful and prudent letters I will return 
answer shortly, if God permit. Farewell, most 
, reverend father. 

i Your most assured friend, 

0 Francis St. Alban. 


TRANSLATION OF A LETTER OF THE LORD BA 
CON'S, IN FRENCH, TO THE MARQUESS FIAT, 
RELATING TO HIS ES.SAYS 

My iiOiiD Ambassador, mv Son 

Seeing that your excellency makes and treats 
of marriages, not only betwixt the princes of 
France and England, but also betwixt their lan¬ 
guages, (for you have caused my book of the Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning to be translated into 
French,) I was much inclined to make you a pre¬ 
sent of the Inst book which I published, and 
which I had in readiness for you. 

I was sometimes in doubt whether I ought to 
have sent it to you, because it was written in the 
English tongue. But now, for that very reason I 
I send it to you It is a reenmpilement of my 
I Essays, Moral and Civil; but in such manner 
! enlarged and enriched both in number and weight, 

I that it is in cifect a new work. I kiss your hands, 
and remain 

I Your most affectionate and 

1 most humble servant, etc. 


, TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM THE UNIVER- 
j SITY OF OXFORD TO THE LOUD BACON, UPON 
HIS SENDING TO THfIM HIS BOOK DE ^UG- 
MENTIS SCIENTIARUM. 

Most noble, and (——) most learned Viscount, 
Your honour could have given nothing more 
agreeable, and the University coulif have received 
notliing more acceptable than the sciences. And 
[ those sciences which she formerly sent forth poor, 

I of low stature, unpolished, she hath received ele¬ 
gant, tali, and, by the supplies of your ^^it, by 
whkh alone t^ey could have been advanced, piost 
rich in dowry. Sitie esteemeth it an extraordinary 
favour to have a return with usury, made of that 
by a stranger, if so neaPa relatton may be called 
a stranger,* which she bestows as a patrAnony 
! upon her chikiren. And she readily acknow- 
ledgeth, that though tht muses *are born in Ox¬ 
ford they grow elsewhere. Grown they are, and 
«nder your pen, who, like some mighty Hercules, 
in leamii^ have by your own hand further 
advanced those pillars in the learned world, which 
F 8 
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by tbfi rest of that world were supposed imtno- 

Viihlo. 

Wo cntinfratulatc you, you most accomplished 
combatanl, who, by your most diliornt patronage 
of the virtues of others, have overcome other 
patrons; and, by your own writings, yourself. 
For, hy the eminent height of your honour, you 
atlvauccd only learned men, now at last, O 
ravishing prodigy! you have also advanced 
learning itself. ^ 

The ample munificence of lliis gift lays a bur¬ 
den upon your clients, in the receiving of which 
we have tlic honour; but, in the enjoying of it, 
the einolurueut will descend to late posterity. If, 
therefore, wc are not able of ourselves to return 
sufficient and suitiible thanks, our nephews of the 
next age ought to give their assistance, and pay , 
the nunainder, if not to yoursplf, to the honour of 
your name. Happy they, but we, how much 
more happy, &c,., to whom you have pleased to 
do the honour of sending a letter, written by no 
other than by your own hand. 'I'o whom you 
have pleased to send the clearest instructions for 
reading [your works,] and for concord in our 
studies, ill the front of your book; as if it were a 
small thing for your lordship to enrich the muses 
out of your own stock, unless you taught them 
also a method of getting wealth. Wherefore this 
most accurate pledge of your understanding has 
been, with the most solemn reverence, received 
in a very full congregation, both by the doctors 
and masters; and that which^the common vote 
liath placed in our public library, every single 
person has gratefully deposited in his memory. 

Your lordship’s most devoted servant, 

'Phe University of Oxford. i 

From our (lonvnrnticin llimsc, 
n<-CPiiibpr CO, 10!>:i. 

'fill' sii|u-r«< ription wns thus. 

jfb the Jiit'kt llntwttrahle Francis, Baron of Veru~ 
lurn, and Viscount of St, Jllban, our very (rood 
Lord. 


A l.F/n ttll WniTTKN nv or. ROCKR MAYNWAR- 
IKf! TO OR. RAWI.EY, rON«;ERN!.\0 THE LORO 
HAttON’S t'tJNFESSION OF FAITH. 

Sill,—I have, at your command, surveyed this 
deep and devout tract of your deceased lord, and 
scud back a few notes upon it. '* 

In the first page, line 7,* are these words: 

“•I believe that God is s,'* htly, pure,' and 
jealous, that it is impossible fur him to'be pleased 
in any creature,, though the work of his own 
hand^; so that neither angel, man, nor world, 
could stand, or can stand, ofie moment in his 
eyes, without beholding the same in the face of a 
Mediator; and, therefore, that before him, with 
whom all things are present, die Lamb of God 

♦ That i«, in Reiuicltatio, p. 117,1.8, to “ forever,” in p. 118, 


I was slain before all worlds; without which eter- 
I nal counsel of his, it was impossible for him to 
j have descended to any work of creation; but he 
I should have enjoyed the blessed and individual 

I society of Three Persons in Godhead, only, for- 

’ 1 * ^ 

1 ever. 

i This point I have heard some divines question, 
whether God, without Christ, did pour his love 
upon the creature 1 and I had Lometime a dispute 
with Dr. Sharp,* of your university, who held, 
that the emanation of the Father’s love to the 
creature, was immediate. His reason, amongst, 
others, was taken from that text, “ So God loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
Something of that point I have written amongst 
my papers, W'hich on the sudden I cannot light 
upon. But I remember that 1 held the point in 
the negative; and that St. Austin, in his com¬ 
ment on the fifth chapter to the Romans, gathered 
by Beda, is strong that way. 

In pdg3 2, line the !)th to the 13th,| are these 
words: 

-“ God, by the reconcilement of the Medi¬ 
ator, turning his countenance towards his crea¬ 
tures, (though not in equal light and degree,) 
made way unto the dispensation of his most holy 
and secret will, whereby some of his creatures 
might stand and keep their state; others might, 
possibly ,-fall and be restored ; and others might 
fall, and not be restored in their e.sUte, but yet 
remain in being, though under wrath and corrup¬ 
tion, all with respect to the Mediator; w'hich is 
the great mystery, and perfect centre of all God’s 
ways with his creaturch, and unto which all his 
other works and wonders do but serve and refer.” 

lleri; absolii.e n’probatioii seems to be, defend¬ 
ed, in that the will of (iud is made the re.ison of 
tho non-restitution of some; at leastwise his lord- 
ship seems to say, that’twas (iod’s will tliat.some 
should fall; unless that may be meant of voluntas 
penuissiva, [his will of permission.] 

Ill page tlfo second, at the end.): where he 
Siiith, “ Amongst the generations of men, he 
elected a small floek,”^ if that were added, “ of 
fallen men,” it would not be amiss; lest any 
should conceive that his lordship had meant, the 
decree had passed on massa incorrupta, [on 
mankind considered before the fall.] 

In page the 4tlr, lines the 13th and 14th,§ are 
theje words: 

“Man made a total defection from God, pre¬ 
suming to imagine, that the commandmeqj^.and 
prohibitinns of God were not the rules of good 
and evil, but that good and evil had their own 
principles and beginnings.” 

♦The s.inie, I Hunk, who was cnniinitted to the Tower, 
Imvine tau^'lit iriBkine tiiB Alliiiiion to the Sicilian Vegpen. 
See Reliqu. Woutton, p. 434. 
t Tint 18 , in ReBuscitatio,p. 118,1. 0, to “refer.” 
t Thatie, ibid,p 118,1.21, &c. 
i That ii, ibid p. 119,1. 36, Ac. 
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» Consider whether this be a rule universal, that 
the commands and prohibitions of God are the 
rule^ of vood and evil: for, as St. Austin saith, 
many things are prohibita quia mala, [for that 
reason forbidden bocause they are evil,] as tl>osc 
sins which the schools call specifical. 

In pajfe 7, lines the 23d and 2-lth,* are these 
words: ^ 

»Thn three heavenly unities exceed all natural 
unities; that is to say, llic unity of the three 
^t^rrsons in Godhead; the unit}- of God and man 
in Christ, and the unity of Christ and the church, 
till* ilol}' (ihost beiiiif the worker of both these 
latter unities; for, by the Holy fJhost was Christ 
incarnate, and quickened in flesh; and by the 
Holy (ihost is man regenerate, and quickened in 
spirit.” 

Here two of the unities are ascribed to the 
Holy Ghost. The first seems excluded; yet 
divines say, that ^‘Spiriius Sanctus csl a|)ior, rt 
vinculum I’atris ct Filii;” [the Holy^Jhost is 
the love and the bond of the Father and the 
iJon.] 

In page S, line the 13th,j* are these words: 

“ Christ accomplished the whole work of the 
redemption and restitution of man, to a state 
superior to the angels.” 

This [superior] seems to hit upon that place, 
KjayyfXot.t which argues but equality. Suarez 
(T)c Angelis, lib. 1, cap. 1) saith, that angels 
arc superior to men, “ Quod gradiiiu intcllectua- 
Icni, ct quoad immcdiataiu habitationem ad 
Dcnm,” [both in respect of the degree of their 
intellectual nnliirc, and of the nearness of their 
habitation to God.] Vet, St. Justin afjirnietli, 
“ Natiimin humanam in ffhristo perfectiorem esse 
angelic.'i,” [that the human nature in Christ is 
more perfect than the angelical.] (Jonsider of 
tins. And thus far, not as a critic or corrector, 
but as a learner; for, ^ 

“ Cnrrigerc, res pst tantA magfs ardiia, quantA* 
Magnua, Ariatarcho, major Hoinerua erat.” 

In haste, 

Vour Servant, 

Ruoxn Mavnwarinc. 


TRANSLATION OF A LETTER WRITTEN BTi DR. 
IIAWLEV, TO MONSIEUR DEOUATE, CONCERN- 
I.>'(^ HIS PUULISllINO QF THE LOKlP BACON’S 
WORKS. , • 

IVIuST NPBLE AND DRAR SiR, 

1 am now at last in the country, the spring and 
Lent coming on. I am sorry that 1 had not the 
opportunity of w'aiting on you bgfore I left the 
town; but I am sure I shall never be wanting in 

I 

* That is in ReaiiHcitatio, p. ISO, I. 40,41, Ac. 

4 That ia, ibid, p. ISl, tinea 8 A 0. 
t Luke II. 9A. 


serving you upon all occasions, and in perform¬ 
ing towards you all oiEces, either of friendship or 
observance. 

I will, to the utmost of my power, take care to 
publish the [remaining^ labours of that illustri¬ 
ous hero, the Lord Vcrulam, esteeming it my 
greatest happiness to have formerly served him, 
and still to do so. And that 1 may avoid all sus¬ 
picion of being worse than my word, 1 will 
perfoiHa my promise with all convenient speed. 
I desire that this friendship and nmtual inward¬ 
ness begun betwixt us may always coiitinae, 
and, if you’please, live and llourisb by letters, 
the badges and ninirishers of it, even when you 
arc at Paris; a place which, if ever I bo so hap¬ 
py, I will see for your sake, as well as for other 
reasons. Pray think not that I am free of my 
words and frugal i4' my deeds, Imt rather that my 
thick and very truiiblesoiiic oceasiuns, whilst I 
was in the city, would not sutler me to kiss your 
hands. It remains that 1 heartily honour you, 
and retaliate your love, and wish you all the 
good in the world, as being, 

Sir, 

Your most faithful servant, 

and constant friend, 

William Rawlev. 

March the 9lh, 1632. 


TRAN.SLATION OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY MON- 
KIEIIK rELIlJiS UKODATK, TO I)K. HAWLEY, IN AN¬ 
SWER TO HIS OF MARCH THE Oth, IC.-ffi, TOtjCHINa 
HIS IM.'IILISIIINU THE LOUD BACON’S WOIIK.S. 

To the reverend his most honoured friend, Wil¬ 
liam Rawley, Doctor of Divinity, and Chaplain 
to the King’s Majesty. 

Reverend and mo.st dear Sir, * 

A few days ago, I received your most accept¬ 
able and most desired letter, in which, to coihfort 
me for the loss of your most agyecable company, 
(of which I was deprived by your sudden leaving 
the town,) you make me a new promise of a near 
and lusting friendship. Nothing Sonid have hap¬ 
pened to me more pleasing than this kindness, 
(which I shall diligently endeavour, to the utmost 
ftf my power, by all ways of love and observance, 
to deserve;) so much I value your own w^jth and 
thi^ever estigiablf memory of our most illustrious 
hero, a portion of whose spirit resides in your 
breast. 

I so greedily expect* the speedy edition of liis 
works, which yeu have promised, that I have 
already almost devoured the wliole of it in my 
hopes. Suffer not, I ffeseech ]?ou, any delay by 
any means to obstruct this my earnest desire: 
seeing, especially, it much concerns yourself, as 
you confess, upon many accounts, to promote it 
with all expedition. 
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My design of a translation of the Natural 
History has not succeeded so happily as I could 
wish, as you will perceive by the specimen which 
[ send to you. Wherefore I desire<i him who had 
undertaken the work to desist from it, he having 
done only that little which you will see in a few 
leaves; whereas, ho undertook the doing of the 
whole two years ago. I am not yet resolved 
about the time of my returning into France. T 
will let you know it ere I go, and tell ^ou by 
whom our letters may be conveyed to one another. 
Farewell. 

Reverend sir, 

- Your most humble servant, 

iEi.ius Deodate, Advocate. 

Loniioii, April 4 , IC.'I.?. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FIRST LETTER OF MR. ISA AO 
GRIITER, TO DR. HAWLEY, CONCERNING THE 
MSS. OF THE LORD BACON. 

To the Reverend and most I,earned William 
Rawley, Isaac Gruter wisheth much health. 
Reveuknu Sir, 

Oy reason of the immature death of iny brother, 
to whom we owe the Iiatin translation of the Lord 
llacon’s Natural History, I have been forced to 
stay a long while in our native country of Zealand, 
in order to the settling of the domestic alTairs of 
the person deceased. Returning home, to Holland, 
I found your letter, which, I assure you, was most 
acceptable to me; yet, at this I was concerned, 
that my necessary absence from the Hague had 
occasioned so late an answer to it. He deserves 
pardon who offends against his will: and who 
will endeavour to make amends for this involun-i 
tary delay, by the study of such kindness as shall 
be vigilant in offices of friendship, as often as 
occasion shall be offered. 

The design of him who translated into French 
the Natural History of the Lord Bacon, of which 
I gave account in my former letters, is briefly 
exhibited in my brother's preface, which I desire 
yon to jieruse; as, also, in your next letter, to send 
me your judgment concerning such errors as may 
have been committed by him. 

That edition of my brother’s, of which you 
write that you read it with a great deal of pleasure, 
shall shortly be set forth with his amendiiient°, 
together with some additions of the like argument 
to be s’ubstituted in the place of the New Atlantis, 
which shall be there omitted.' Tfiese.additions 
will be the same with those in the version of the 
forementioned Fre/ichmar, put into Latin; seeing 
we cfruld not find the English originals from 
which he translates them, unless you, when you 
see the book, shall cond'amn those additions as 
adulterate. 

For your observations pn those places, either. 
not rightly understood, or not accurately turned 
out of the English by you published, (which. 


from one not a native, in his first essay, and grow¬ 
ing in knowledge together with his years, if they 
be many, no man needs wonder on it, who under¬ 
stands the physiological variety of an argufnent 
of such extent, and rendered difficult by such an 
heap of things of which it consists, and for the 
expre.ssing of which there is not a supply of 
words from the' ancients, but some of a new 
stamp, and such as may serve for present use, 
are required.) I entreat you not to deny me the 
sight of them, that so 1 may compare them with 
the corrections which my brother (now with God) 
did make with a very great deal of pains. But, 
whether the truth of them answers his diligence, 
will be best understood by yourself, and those 
few others hy whom such elegancies can be 
rightly judged of. 

I send you here a catalogue of these writings* 
which I had in MS. out of the study of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Boswel, and which 1 now have by me, either 
written l y the Lord Bacon himself, or by some 
English amanuensis, but by him revised; as the 
.same Sir William Boswel (who was pleased to 
admit me to a most intimate familiarity with him) 
did himself tell me. Among my copies (as the 
catalogue which comes with this letter shows) 
you will find the History of Rare and Dense Bo¬ 
dies, but imperfect, though carried on to some 
length. ■' 

1 had once in ray hands an entire and thick 
volume concerning heavy and light bodies, but 
consisting only of a naked delineation of the 
model, which the Lord Bacon had framed in his 
head, in titles of matters, without any description 
of the matters themselves. There is here en¬ 
closed a copy oMhat contextiirc,| containing only 
the lieads of the chapters, and wanting a full han¬ 
dling from that rude draught, which supplement I 
despair of. 

For the book of dense and rare bodies which 
you have by you, perfected by the author’s last 
hand, as likewise the Fragments, which arc an 
appendix to it, I could wish that they might be 
here published in Holland, together with those 
hitherto unpublished philosophical papers copied 
hy me, out of MSS. of Sir William Boswel; 
seeing, if they come out together, they will set off 
and commend one another. 

1 have begun to deal with a printer, who is a 
man-of great diligence and curiosity. I will so 
order the matter, that you shall have no reason to 
complain of my fidelity* and candour, if yoi^'save 
that edition to me. Care shall be taken by me, 
that it be not done without honourable mention of 
yourself; but be it what it will, you shall resolve 
upon; it shall abate nothing of the offices of our 

* These were the paper* which I. Oruter afterwards 
piinltshed, under the title of Scripia Philnsopbiea. 

t This letter came to my hands without that copy. See, 
in lieu of it. Topics de Orsvi et Levi, in lib. v. cap, 3, De 
Augm. Scien 
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friendship, which, from this beginning of it, shall 
Still further be promoted upon all occasions. 

Lewis Elzevir wrote me word lately, from 
Amsterdam, that he was designed to begin shortly 
an edition in quarto of all the works of the Lord 
Bacon, in Latin or finglish; but not of the Eng- 
lisli without the translation of them into Latin: 
and he desired my advice, and any assistance I 
could give him by Manuscripts or translations, to 
the end that, as far as possible, those works 
might come abroad with advantage, which have 
l^en long received with the kindest eulogies, 
and with the most attested applause of the learned j 
world. If you have any thing in your mind, or 
your hands, whence we may hope for assistance 
in so famous a design, and conducing so mffch to 
the honour of those who arc instrumental in it, 
pray let me know it, and reckon me henceforth 
amongst the devout honourers of the name of the 
Lord Bacon, and of your own virtues. 

Fartwell. 

I expect from you what you know about the 
ancestors of the Lord Bacon, especially concern¬ 
ing his father, Nicholas Bacon, concerning his 
youth, his studies in Cambridge, his travels, his 
honours, his office of chancellor, and his deposal 
from it by sentence of parliament. The former I 
will undertake in a more florid and fr«e style, 
expatiating in his just praises ; the latter, with a 
wary pen, lest out of my commentary of the life 
of this most learned man, matter be offered of 
pernicious prating, to slanderers and men of dis¬ 
honest tempers. 

From the Hague, May S'J, KUS. 


TRANSLATION OF THE SECOND LETTER OF MR. 

ISAAC ORUTER, TO DR. RAWLEY, CONCERNING 

THE WRITINGS OF 'IIIF^LORD UACON 

To the Reverend William Rawley, V. D,, IsSac 
Griiter wisheth much health. 

Reverend Sir,— It is nqj Just to complain of 
the slowness of your answer, seeing that the 
difficulty of the passage, in the season in which 
you wrote, which was towards winter, might 
easily cause it to come no faster: seeing "like¬ 
wise there is so much to be foun^l in it which may 
gratify desire, and perhaps so much the more the 
longer it was ere it came to my hands. And al¬ 
though^! had little to send back, besides my 
thanks for the little index,* yet that seAned to 
me of such moment that I would no longer sup¬ 
press them: especially because I accounted it a 
crime to have suiferad Mr. Smithf to have been 
without an answer: Mr. Smith, my^most kind 

* A note of some papers of the Lord Bacon’s In O. R.'s 
hands. 

t Of Christ’s College, in Cambridge, and keeper of the 
public library there. 


friend, and to whose care, in my matters, I owe 
I all regard and affection, yet without diminution 
' of that part (and that no small one neither) in 
which Dr. Rawley hath place; so that the souls 
of ns three so throughly agreeing, may be aptly 
said to have united in a fr/gn. 

Though 1 thought that I had already sufRciently 
showed what veneration 1 had for the illustrious 
Lord Verulam, yet I shall take such care for the 
futurc,ethat it may nift possibly be denied, that I 
endeavoured moat zealously to make this thing 
known to the learned world. 

But neither shall this design, of suiting forth 
in one volume all the Lord Bacon's works, pro¬ 
ceed without consulting you, and without invit¬ 
ing you to cast in your symbol, worthy such an 
excellent edition: that so the appetite of the 
reader, provoked alisady by his published works, 
may be further gratified by the pure novelty of so 
considerable an appendage. 

For the French interpreter, who patched to¬ 
gether his things I know not whence,* and lacked 
that motley piece to him; they shall not have 
place in this great collection. But yet I hope to 
obtain your leave to publish apart, as an appendix 
to the Natural History, that exotic work, gathered 
together from this and the other place [of his 
lordship’s writings] and by mo translated into 
Latin. For seeing the genuine pieces of the Lord 
Bacon are already extant, and in many hands, it 
is necessary that th« foreign reader be given to 
understand of what threads the texture of that 
book consists, and how mncli of truth there is in 
that which that shameless person does, in his 
preface to the reader, so stupidly write of you. 
"My brother, of blessed memory, turned his 
words into Latin, in the first edition of the Na¬ 
tural History, having some suspicion of the fide¬ 
lity of an unknown author. 1 will, in the s^c<ind 
edition, repeat them, and with just severity ani¬ 
madvert upon them ; that they, into whose hands 
that work comes, may know it to be supposititious, 
or rather patched up of many distinct pieces; 
how much soever the author bears himself upon 
the specious title of Verulam. ^ 

Unless, perhaps, I should particularly suggest 
in your name, that these words were there inserted, 
by way of caution ; and lest malignity and rash¬ 
ness should any way blemish the fame of so emi¬ 
nent a person. •. 

Si me, fata, iQieis,j)aterentur diicerc vitam aus- 
pjeiis—(to tfse the words of Virgil.) If my fate 
would permit me to lire according tet my wishes, 

I would fly over into EngltTnd, that 1 might beheld 
whatsoever reflnaincrii in your cabinet of the Ve- 
rulamian worknvanship, and at least make my 
eyes witnesses of it, if the possession of the mer¬ 
chandise be yet denied to the public. 

t 

t 

* Certain apurious papen added to hia tranelation of the 
Advancement of Learning. 
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At present 1 will support the wishes of my im¬ 
patient desire, with hope of seeing, one day, those 
[issues] which being committed to faithful pri¬ 
vacy, wait the time till they may safely see the 
light, and not bo stilled in their birth. 

1 wish, in the mean time, I could have a sight 
of the copy of the epistle to Sir Henry Savil, 
concerning the helps of the intellectual powers; 
for I am persuaded, as to the other Latin remains, 
that I shall not obtain, for present use, tife remo¬ 
val of them from the place in which they now 
arc. Farewell. 

MnrstrirJ t, Mnrch 30, 

New Style, I65i. 


TBANSLATION OF THE TIIIRI) l,ETTF.R WRITTEN 
BY MR. ISAAC ORIITER, T\> DR. HAWLEY, CON¬ 
CERNING THE WRITINGS OF THE LORD BACON. 


Now, the gift is by so much the greater, by 
how much the more benefit I reaped by diligent 
reading of those papers, and by comparing them 
with some of the Lord Bacon’s works, wtiich I 
myself had formerly publisi^ed. For, to you we 
owe the more enlarged history de dense ef raro, 
as also many other things contained in that 
volume, which saw not the light before. One 
paper I wonder I saw not amongst them, the 
epistle of the Lord Bacnn to Sir Henry Savil, 
about the helps of the intellectual powers, spoken 
of long ago in your letters, under that or some 
such title, if my memory does not deceive me. 
ff it was not forgotten, and remains among your 
private papers, 1 should be glad to see a copy of 
it, in the use of which my faithfulness shall not 
be wanting. Hut jicrhaps it is written in the 
English tongue, and is a part of that greater 
volume, which contains only his Engli.sh works. If 


To the reverend and most learned William 
Hawley, U. D., Isaac (Irutcr wisheth much 
health. 

Reverend Shi, and my most dear Friend, 

How much I hold myself honoured by your 
present of tbe Lord Bacon’s Posthninoiis Works, 
published lately by you in Latin, my thanks im¬ 
mediately returned had let you understand, if ill 
fortune in the passage (which is, for divers causes, 
uncertain) had not deluded the care of a friend, 
who did hero with much rcuJiness undertake the 
conveyance of them. 


jyoii will please to let me understand so much, 
i and likewise give me assurance of obtaining that 
j book, in which the speeches, and it may be the 
I letters of the Lord Bacon, written by him in 
' English, arc digested, you will render your me- 
I mory sacred in my mind, in the veneration of 
which, the cliecrfuliless of a most devoted affec¬ 
tion shall never he weary. Farewell. 

Froni Maestricht, from whence, after two or 
three months, 1 remove to Nimmeghen, nigher to 
Holland. But you may convey to me any thing 
you desire, by Mr. Smith. 

July 1st, New Style, 1659. 
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' NOT PRINTED IN THE PREVIOUS PART Of THIS VOLUME. 


r TO MR. MATHEVVE. 

Sib, —I was heartily glad to hear that yon had 
passed so great a part of your journey in so good 
health. My aim was right in my address of* let¬ 
ters' to those persons in the court of Scotland, 
who were likeliest to be u,scd .‘or the affairs of 
Englard; but the pace they held Vfas too swift, 
for tlio men \yere come away before my letters 
cti^ild roach them. With the first, I have renewed 
acquaintance, and it was like a bill of revivor, by 
way of cross-suits; for he was"^ as ready to have 
begun with me. The second did this day arrive, 
and took acquaintance with me instantly in the 
Council Chamber, and was willing to entertain 
me with further demonstrations of confidence,! 
than 1 was willing at that time to admit. But, 11 


have had no serious speech with him, nor do I 
yet know whether any of the doubles of my letter 
have been delivered to tlie king. It may, perhaps, 
have proved your luck to be the first. 

'I’hing.^ are here in good quiet. The king acts 
excellently well; for he puts in clauses of reser¬ 
vation to every proviso. He saith, he would bo 
sorry to have just fcause to remove any. He 
saith, tie will displace none who liath served the 
queen and state sincerely, &c. The truth is, 
liere bo two extremes, some few would have no 
change, no, not reformation. Some many would 
have much change, even with perturbation. God, 

I hope, will direct this wise king to hold a mean 
between reputation enough, and no terrors. In 
my particular I have many comforts and assu¬ 
rances ; but, in my own opinion the chief is, that 
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the eanyassing world is gone, and the deserving 
^rorId is rome. And, withal, 1 find myself as 
one awaked out of sleep; which I have not been 
this lAng time, nor could, I think, have been now 
without such a great noise as this, which yet is 
in aura kni, I hare written this to you in haste, 
my end being no more than to write, and thereby 
to make you know that I will ever continue the 
same, and still be ^ure to wish you as heartily 
well as to myself. 


TO MU. MATHEW. 

.Sin,—Two letters of mine are now alieady 
walking towards you; but so that we might meet, 
it were no matter though our letters should lose 
tlieir way. 1 ni.ike a shift in the mean time to 
be glad of your approaches, and would be more 
glad to be an agent for your presence, wholiavc 
been a patient for your absence. If your body by 
indisposition mak(‘ yoti aeknowle<lge the health¬ 
ful air of your native country, much more do 1 
assure myself that you continuo to have your 
mind no way estranged, Aud, as tny trust with 
the slate is above suspicion, so my knowledge, 
both of your loyalty and honest nature, will ever 
make me show myself your faithful frieiUl, w'ith- 
out seruple: you have reason to eorntnond that 
geritlemaii to me by whom you sent your last, 
although his liaving travelled so long amongst the 
sadder nations of the world make him iniicli the 
less ea.sy upon small ac(|iiaintance to be nnder- 
slood. I have sent you some copies of my book 
of the Advancement, which you desired, tftid a| 
little work of my recreation, which you desired ] 
not. Afy Instauration I reserve for our confer-j 
enec; it sleeps not. These works of the algliahut 
arc in tny opinion of less use to you where you 
arc now, than iit I’aris; and therefore I conceived 
that you li.ul sent me a kind of tacit cennterma^d ! 
of your former request. Hut, in regard that some; 
friends of yours have still ^nsisted here, I send | 
them to you; and, for my part, I value ymir own ; 
readiiig more than your publishing .hem to others. 
Thus. Ill extreme h.iste, I have scribbled to you I 
know ml what, wliioh, therefore, is the*less 
affected, and for tliat very reJiSon will not be 
esteemed the less by you. , 


TO MR. MATHEW. 

Sir, —I*thank you for your last, and pray you 
to believe, that your liberty in giving opinion of 
those writings which I sent you, is that which I 
sought, which I expected, and which I take in 
exceeding good part; so good, as that it makes 
*^6 recontinue, or rather continue my hearty 


wishes of your company here, that so yon might 
use the same liberty concerning my actions, 
which now you exercise concerning iny writings. 
For that of Queen Elizabeth, your judgment of 
the temper, and truth of that part, which concerns 
some of her foreign proceedings, concurs fully 
with the judgment of others, to whom 1 have 
communicated part of it; and as things go, I 
suppose they are more likely to be more and more 
justifie4 and allowedf And, whereas you say, 
for some other p^t, that it moves and opens a 
fair occasion and broad way into some field of 
contradiction ;*on the other side, it is written to 
me from the I.ciger at Paris, and soiffe others 
also, that it carries a manifest impression of truth 
with it, and it even convinces as it goes. These 
are their very words; wliicli I write not for mine 
own glory, but to st^w what variety of opinion 
rises from the disposition of several readers. 

! And, I must confess my desire to be, that my 
! writings should not court the present time, or 
! some few places in such sorts as might make 
I them either less general to persons, or less per¬ 
manent in future ages. As to the Instauration, 
your so full approbation thereof, 1 read with much 
comfort, by how much more iny heart is upon it; 
and by how much less I expected consent and 
concurrenco in matter so obscure. Of this 1 can 
assure you, that though many things of great 
hope decay with yoiith, (and multitude of civil 
businesses is wont (p diminish the price, though 
not the delight, of contemplations.) yet the pro¬ 
ceeding in that work doth gain with me upon my 
aliection and desire, both by years and husincssea. 
And, therefore, 1 hope, even by this, that it is 
Will pleasing to God, from whom and to whom 
all good moves. To him 1 most hearfily com¬ 
mend you. 


TO SIR HENBY,SAVILI,E. 

Sir, —Coming back from your invitation at 
Eton, whore I had refreshed myself with com¬ 
pany, which I loved; 1 fell into a consideration 
of that part of policy whereof philosofdiy speaketh 
too much, and laws too little; and that is, of edu¬ 
cation of youth. Whereupon fixing tny mind 
awhile, 1 found straightways, and noted, even in 
the dfccourses of philosophers, which are so 
large this a^umunt, a strange silence con¬ 
cerning oneaprincip^ part of that subject. For, 
as touching the framing and seasoning of youth 
to moral virtues, (as tolerance o7 labours, conti- 
nency from pleasure^, obedience, lionoitr, and Ihe 
like,) they handje it; but touching the improve¬ 
ment and helping of the SntellectBal powers, as 
of conceit, memory, and judgment, they say no¬ 
thing; whether it were, that tliey thought it to 
be a matter t^herein nature only prevailed, or that 
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they intended it, as referred, to the several and 
proper arte, which teach the use of reason and 
speech. But, for the former of these two reasons 
howsoever it pleaseth them to distinguish of 
habits and powers; the experience is manifest 
enough, that the motions and faculties of the wit 
and memory may be not only governed and 
guided, but also confirmed and enlarged, by cus¬ 
toms and exercise daily applied: as, if a man 
exercise shooting, he shall'iiot only shoot nearer 
the mark, but also draw a strsnger bow. And, 
as for the latter, of comprehending these precepts 
within llj^e arts, of logic and rheioric; if it be 
rightly considered, their office is distinct altoge¬ 
ther from this point; for it is no part of the doc¬ 
trine, of the use or handling of an instrument, to 
teach how to whet or grind the instrument, to give 
it a sharp edge; or, how t(x quench it, or other¬ 
wise, whereby to give it a stronger temper. 
Wherefore, finding this part of knowledge not 
broken, 1 have, bj|t ^'•tanquam aliud agem," 
entered into it, and salute you with it; dedicating 
it, after tlie ancient manner, first as to a dear 
friend, and then as to an apt person; forasrnucli 
as you have both place to practise it, and judg¬ 
ment and leisure to look deeper into it tlian I have 
done. Herein you must call to mind, ''Aftm /uh 
CiZp. Though the argument be not of great 
height and dignity, nevertheless, it is of great and 
universal use. And yet I do not see why, to 
consider it rightly, that should not be a learning 
of height which tcacheth to raise the highest 
and worthiest part of the mind. But, howsoever 
that he, if the world take any light and use by 
this writing, I will, the gratnlation be to the good 
fricntlsliip and acquaintance between us two. 
And so recommend you to God’s divine protec¬ 
tion. 


TO sin GEORGE VILIJERS. 

Sir, —There,is a particular wherein I think you 
may do yourself honour, which, as I am informed, 
liath been laboured by my Lady of Bedford, and 
put in good way by the Bishop of Bath and W’ells, 
concerning the restoring to preach of a famous 
preacher, one Doctor Burgesse, who, though he 
hath been silenced a great time, yet he hath ilow 
madp. such a submission touching his conformity, 
as giveth satisfaction. It is pinch desired irisoby 
Gray’s Inu, (if he shall be free from the state,) t/> 
choose him (or ^eir preacher: and certainly it is 
safqr to place him there', than in another auditory', 
because he wili beweli watched, if he should any 
ways iy forth in his sermons beysnd duty. This 
may seem a trifle; but i do assure you, in open¬ 
ing this man’s mouth to preach, you shall open 
very many mouths to speak honour of you; and I 
confess I would have a full cry of Puritans, of 


Papists, of all the world to speak well of you; and 
besides, I am persuaded (which is above all 
earthly glory) you shall do God good service in it. 
I pray deal with his majesty in it. I rest 

Your devoted and {lounden servant, 

Fra. Bacon. 

June 13,1610. 


TO THE KING. 

It may please your most excellent MajestV, 
b'irst, from the bottom of my heart I thank the 
God of all mercy and salvation, that he hath pre¬ 
served you from receiving any hurt by your fall; 
and 'a pray his Divine Majesty ever to preserve 
you, on horseback and on foot, from hurt and fear 
f hurt. 

Now, touching the clothing business; for that 
T perceive the cloth goeth not oif as it should, and 
that Wiltshire is now come in with complaint, as 
well as Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, so 
that this gangrene creepeth on; I humbly pray 
your majesty to take into your majesty’s princely 
consideration a remedy for the present stand, 
wliicli certainly will do the deed; and for any 
thing that I know, will be honourable and con¬ 
venient, though joined with some loss in your 
majesty’s customs, which 1 know, in a business 
of this quality, and being but for an interim, till 
you may negotiate, your majesty doth not esteem. 
And it is tills; 

Tliat your majesty by your proclamation do 
forbid (after fourteen days, giving that time for 
suiting men’s selves) the wearing of any stulF 
made wholly' of silk, without mixture of wool, for 
the .space of six months. So your majesty shall 
supply outward vent with inward use, specially 
for th* finer cloths, which are those wlu'rein the 
stand principally is, and which silk wearers are 
lik,est to buy; and you shall show a most princely 
care over thousands of the poor people; and, be¬ 
sides, your majesty shall blow a horn, to let the 
Flemings know your* majesty will not give over 
the chase. Again, the winter season coming on, 
s fittest for wearing of cloth, and there is scope 
enough left for bravery and vanity by lacing and 
embroidery, so it he upon cloth or stufis of wool. 

I thought it my duty to offer and submit this 
rrtnedy, amongst others, to your majesty’s great 
K'isdoms because it pleased you to lay the care of 
this business upon me'; and indeed my cart!did fly 
to it belorc, as it shall always do to any knots and 
difficulties in your business, wherein, hitherto I 
liave been not unfortunate. God ever have you in 
his roost precious custody. 

Your majesty’s most faithful 

and most bounden servant, 

Fra. Bacon 

Sept. 13,1616 
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TO THE LORD VI8CODNT viLLlERS. the direction touching the conveiiiency. And| 

'My veby GiwD Lord, therefore, I send your lordship a form of warrant 

It was my opinion from the beginning, that this j for the king’s signature, whereby the framing of 
company will never overcome tlie business of the the business, and that which bclongeth to it, 
cloth; and that the impediments are as much or may be referred to myself, with Serjeant Mon- 


more in the persons which are instrumenta animala 
than in the dead business itself. 

1 have therefore sent unto the king here enclosed 
riiy reasons, whicif I pray your lordship to show' 
his majesty. 

'I'he new company and the old company are 
f)ut the sons of Adam to me, and I take myself to 
have some credit with both, but it is upon fear 
rather with the old, and upon love rather with the 
new, and yet with both upon persuasion that I 
understand the business. * 

Nevertheless I walk in via rcffia, which is not 
absolutely acceptable to either. For the new 
company would have all their demands granted, 
and the old company would have the king’s work 
given over and deserted. * 

My opinion is, that the old company be drawn 
to succeed into the contract, (else the king’s 
honour sufTercth;) and that we all draw in one 
way to elfcct that. If time, which is the wisest 
of things, prove the work impossihle or incon¬ 
venient, which I do not yet believe, I know his 
majesty and the state will not suffer them to 
perish. * 

I wish what shall be done were done with 
resolution and speed, and that your lordship (be¬ 
cause it is a gracious business) had thanks of it 
ncKt the king ; and that there were some commis¬ 
sion under his majesty’s sign manual, to deal 
with some selected persons of the old company, 
and to take their answers and consent under their 
hands, and that the procuring the commission, 
and the procuring of their offers to be accepted, 
were your lordslii|)’s work. 

In this treaty my lord chancellor must by no 
means be left out, for h'^ will moderate well,^and 
aimeth at his majesty’s ends. • 

Mr. Solicitor is not yet returned, but I look for 
him presentl}'. I rest • 

Your lordship’s true and 

most devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Monday, i Itli of Oclob'ir, at 10 of the gl^k. 


TO THE LORD VISCOUNT VILLIERS. 

My very good Lord, 

Now, that the king has received my opinion, 
with the judge’s opinion unto whom it was 
referred, touching the proposition for inns in 
point of law; it resteth that it be moulded and 
carried in that sort, as it may pass with best con¬ 
tentment and conveniency. Wherein {.thatever 
love good company, as I was joined with others 
in the legal points, so I desdfe not to be alone in 
Vor.. III.—IO 


tague and Serjeant Finch; and though Montague 
should change his place, that alteration hurteth 
not the business, but rather helpeth it. And 
because the inquiry and survey touching inns, 
will rsquire much attendance and charge, and the 
making of the Itcenses, I shall think fit (when 
that question cometh to me) to be to the justice 
of assi'Ac, ai{& not to those that follo^ this busi¬ 
ness : therefore, his majesty may be pleased to 
consider what proportion or dividend shall be 
allotted to Mr. Mompesson, and those that shall 
follow it at their own charge, which useth in 
like cases to bo a fdith. So I ever rest 

Your lordship’s true and most devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Nov. 13,101«. 

TO THE LORD VISCOUNT VILLIERS. 

My very good Lord, 

I think his majesty was not only well advised, 
but well insjiired, to give order for this same 
wicked child of Cain, llertram, to be examined 
before lie was further proceeded with. And I, 
for my part, before I had received bis majesty’s 
pleasure by my bird chamberlain, went thus 
far; that I had appointed him to be further ex¬ 
amined, and also had taken order with Mr. Soli¬ 
citor that he should be provided to make soma 
leclaration at his trial, in some solemn fashion, 
and not to let such a strange murder pass as if it 
had been but a horsestealing. 

Rut upon bis majesty’s pleasure signified, I 
forthwith caused the trial to be stayed, apd ex¬ 
amined the party according to his majesty’s ques¬ 
tions ; and also sent for (he principal counsel, in 
the cause, whereupon Sir John Tyndal’s report 
was grounded, to discern the justice or iniquity 
of the said report, as his majesty likewise com¬ 
manded. , 

I send therefore, the case of Bertram, truly 
stated and collected, and the examination taken 
before myself and Mr. Solicitor; whereby it will 
ajlpqpr to his majesty that Sir John Tyndal (as to 
this cause) is a kind of a martyr; for if ever he 
mad§ a just report in his life, this was it. 

• But the'event since all this is, that this Ber¬ 
tram being, as it seemeth, induaite.or in despair, 
hath hanged himself in prison; of which aecL 
dent, as I am soify, because be is taken from 
example and jhiblic juqjice, so j;et 1 would not 
for any thing it had been before his examination. 
So that there may be otherwise some occasion 
tSken, eithgr by some declaration in the King’s 
Bench upon the letiirn of the coroner’s inquest, 
or by some printed book of the fact, or by some 
G 
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other moana (whereof I purpose to advise with 
my lord ciiancellor) to have both his majesty’s 
royal care, and the truth of tiie fact, witli the 
rirciiiiistanccs manifested and published. 

For the taking a tie of my lord chief justice 
before he was placed, it was done before your 
'etter eaine, and on Tuesday Heath and Shiite 
shall he admitted and all perfected. 

My lord chancellor purposetli to he at the hall 
to-morrow, to give rny lord Chief justice hfsoath; 
I pray God it hurt him not tRis cold weather, 
tlod ever prosper you. 

Yfur true and most devoted servant, 

Fh. Bacon. 

NiiikIsv night, tliR I7lh of November, lOIA. 


41 

TO TUG I.ORO VISCOUNT VILI.IGRS. 

Mv VKKV (toon Lolttkt 

i am glad to I bur lordship mindful of your 
own business, andTf any man put you in mind 
of it, I do not dislike that ncitlicr; but your lord¬ 
ship may assure yourself in whatsoever you com¬ 
mit to me, your lordship’s further care shall he 
needless. For 1 di‘sire tr) take nothing from my 
master and my friend, hut care, and therein I am 
so covetous, as I will leave them as little as 
may be. 

JMow, therefore, things are grown to a conclu¬ 
sion, louchiug your land and* office, I will give 
your lordship an account of that which is passed; 
and acquaint your judgment (which I know to be 
great and capable of any thing) with your own 
Imsiness; that you may discern the dill'ercnce 
between doing things subst.mtially, and between 
shullling and talking: and first for your patent. 

First, It was my counsel and c.ire that your 
hook, should be fee-farm ami net fee-sim|)le; 
whereby the rent of the crown in succession is 
iiqt diminished, and yi;t the quantity of the. land 
which you have upon your value is enlarged ; 
whereby you hhve both honour and profit. 

Secondly, My the help of Sir Lyonel Craiifield 
I advanceii t,he value of Slicrbourn from ‘3ii,0()0/. 
(wliich was thought and admitted by my lord 
treasurer and Sir .lohn Heccomb as a value of 
great favour to your lordship, because it w’as a 
thous.md pounds more than it was valiieii^.at''to 
S('im't'set) to thirty-two thousand pounds, whcrc- 
i>v there was six thousand prvinda gotten ailfd yet 
justly. 

Thirdly, I adv^^ed th^ course of rating Harling- I 
toil (it a hundred years’ purchase, and the rest at | 
thirty-five years’ purchase Tee-farm, to be set 
down and expressed in,ihc warriftit; that it may j 
appc.ir, and remain of record, that your lordshij) 
livid no other rates made to you in favour than ^ 
such as purchasers upon sale are sqldoin drawn I 
unto; wlicri'hy you have honour. J 

Fourthly, That lease to the feoffees, which was 


kept as a secret in the deck, (and was not only of 
Hartington, but also of most of the other particu-' 
lars in your book,) I caused to be thoroughly 
looked into and provided for; without wnicli 
your assurance had been noticing worth; and yet 
1 handled it so, and made the matter so well 
understood, as you were not put to bo a suitor to 
the prince, for his good will in it, as others 
ignorantly thought you must Have done. 

Fifthly, The annexation,* (which nobody 
dreamt of, and which some idle, bold lawyer 
would perhaps have said had been needless, and 
yet is of that weight, that there was never yet 
any man that would purchase any such land 
from the king, except he had a declaration to 
discharge it;) I was provident to have it dis¬ 
charged by declaration. 

Sixthly, Lest it should he said, that your lord- 
sliip was the first, (except the queen and the 
princf) that brake the annexation, upon a mere 
gift; fof that others had it discharged only upon 
sale, which was for the king’s profit and neces¬ 
sity ; I found si remedy for that also; because I 
have carved it in the declaration, as that this 
was not gift to your lordship, but rather a pur¬ 
chase and cxcliange (as indeed it was) for Slier- 
bourn. 

Seventhly and lastly, I have taken order (as 
much as in me was) that yoiir lordship in these 
things which you have passed be not abased, if 
you ]inrt with them; for I have taken notes in a 
I book of their values and former offers. 

Now for your office. 

First, Whereas my Lord T’cyiiham at the first 
^ would have Ijad your lordship have had hut one 
; life in it, and he aiiDlher; my lord treasurer, and 
I the solicitor viiul Dcccombc were about to give 
way to it; I turned utterly that course, telling 
them that you vvero to have two lives in it, as 
well as Somerset had. 

it^ocniidly, I liave accordingly, in tlie assurance 
from your deputies, nividc them acknowledge the 
trust and give security not only for your lordship’s 
time, but after; so aS* you may dispose (il you 
should die, which I w’oiild be sorry to live to) the 
I profits of the office by your will or otherwise to 
any (jf your friends, for their comfort and advance¬ 
ment. , f 

T’hirdly, 1 de.ilt so with Whitlockc as well as 
[ Heath as tliero was no difl'icully made of the sur¬ 
render. • 

Lastly, I did cast with myself, that if your 
lordship's deputies had come in by Sir Edward 
Coke, who was tied to Somerset, it would have 
been subject to some clamour from Somerset, 
and some question what was forfeited by Somer¬ 
set’s attaindiar (being but of felony) to the king: 
but now they coming in from a new chief justice, 
all is without question or scruple. 

*Tlii> anntration by whirli lanils. A:r. ivnrc nnitcil or an* 
nexcit to the Iliicluca of Cornwall amt I.ancastcr 
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^ Thus your lordship may see my lore and care ; mistaking, and then a lie, and then* a challenge, 
towards you, which I think infinitely too little in and then lift*: saying that I did not marvel seeing 
respgct of the fulness of my mind; but I thought Xerxes shed tears to think none of his groat 
good to write this, to make you understand better army should be alive once witliin a hundred 


the state of your own business; doing by you as 
I do by the king; w'hich is, to do his business 
safely and with foresight, not only of to-morrow 
or next day, but aQ^r off, and not to come fiddling 
with a report to him, what is done every day, 
but to give him up a good sum in the end. 

, I purpose to send your lordship a calendar fair 
written of those evideiiccs which concern your 
estate, for so much as I have passed my hands; 
which in truth arc not lit to remain with solicitors, 
no, nor with friends, but in some great ci^binct, 
to b(3 made for that purpose. 

All this while 1 must say plainly to your lord- 
ship, that you fall short for your present charge, 
except you play the good husband: fur the ullicc 
of Tcynham is in nsversion, Darcye’s l^mi is in 
reversion; all the land in your books is but in 
reversion, and yields you no present profit, be¬ 
cause you pay the fee-farm. .*<0 as you are a 
strange hcteroclite in grammar, for you want the 
present tense; many verbs want the prctcrperfcct 
tense and some the future tense, but none want 
the present tense. I will hereafter write to your 
lordship what 1 think of for that supply; to the 
end, that you may, as you have begun to your 
great honour, despise money, where it crosseth 
reason of slate or virtue. But I will trouble you 
no further at this time. God ever preserve and 
prosper your lordship. 

Your true and most devoted servant. 

,Fr. Bacon. 

Novuinbei 3U, ISIS. 


TO THE LORD VISCOUNT VILI.IBKS. 

My very good Lord, ^ 

I delivered the proclamation for cloth to Secre¬ 
tary Winwood on Saturday, but hc\eepcth it to 
carry it down himself, and gocth down, as I take 
it, to-day: his majesty niaj^perceive by the docket 
of the proclamation, that I do not only study, but 
act that point touching the judges, which his ma¬ 
jesty cominandeth in your last. , 

Yesterday was a day of gniat good for his ma¬ 
jesty’s service, and the peace of this kingdom 
concerning duels, by occasion of Darcye’s c&e. 
I spake big, and publishing his majesty’s straight 
charge to me, said it had struck me blij^d, as ip 
point of duels and cartels, &c., I should not know 
a coronet* from a hatband. 1 was bold also to 
declare how excellently his majesty had express¬ 
ed to me a contemplation of his, touching duels; 
that is, that when he came forth andtsaw himself 
princely attended with goodly noblesse and gen¬ 
tlemen, he entered into the thought, that none of 
their lives were in certainty, not for twenty-four 
hours, from the duel; for it was but a heat or a 


years, his majesty were touched with compassion 
to think that not one of his attendants but might 
be dead within twenty-four hours by the duel. 
This I write because his majesty may be wary 
what he sayeth to me, (in things of this nature,) 1 
being lio apt to plaf the blab. In this also, I 
forgot not to projAre the judges, and wish them 
to profess, ni^ as it were to denounce, that in all 
cases of duel capital before them, they will uso 
equal severity towards the imo/eni murder by the 
duel, and the insltHmx mimicr; and that they 
will extirpate, that diflerence out of the opinions 
of men, which they did i‘\eellunt well. 

I must also say tlf.it it was tlic first time that I 
heard my I.ord of Arundel sjc.ik in that place; 
and 1 do assure your IordsU|||l||||||^ excellently 
become the court; lie epoaM|H|Plely and weight¬ 
ily, and yet easily and eleari^RB a great noble¬ 
man should do. 

'Fliere hath been a proceeding in the King’s 
Bench, against Bertram’s keeper, for misdemean¬ 
or, and I have put a little pamphlet (prettily 
penned by one Mr. Trotle, that I set on work 
touching the wliolo business) to the press by luy 
lord chancellor’s advice. 

I pray God direct his majesty in the cloth busi¬ 
ness, that that tliorfi may ho uneo out of our sides. 
His majesty knoweth my opinion (tb antiquu. 
Thanks be to God of your lieaith, and long may 
you live to do us all good. I rest 
, Your true and most devoted servant. 

Fr. Bacon. 


THIS LETTER WAS WRIJTTEN TO THE EARL OF 
BUCKINGHAM, ON THE SAME DAY SIR FRANCIS 
BACON WAS MADE LORD KEEPER OP THE GREAT 
BEAL. 

Mv DEAREST I.ORD, • 

It is both in cares and kindness, that small ones 
float up to the tongue, and great ones sink down 
ii^ the heart in silence. Therefore, I could 
speak little to your lordship to day, neither had I 
fit time. But I must profess thus much, iKht in 
this Say’s ^ork yob are the truest and pcrfectcst 
fnirror and example of firm and generous friendship 
that ever was in court. And I ShaM count every 
day lost, wherein I shall not either study your 
welldoing in thouglit, or do your name honour in 
speech, or per^rm you cervico is deed. Good 
my lord, account and accept me 
^ Your most bonnden and devoted 

friend and servant of all men living, 

Fr. Bacon, C. S. 

March 7,1616. 
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TO THE EARL OP BVCKINGHaM. 

Mv EVKR BEST LoRD, NOW BKTTERTHAN VOUR8RLP, 
Your lordship’s pen or rather pencil hath por¬ 
trayed towards me such magnanimitv and noble¬ 
ness and true kindness, as inethiriketh 1 see the 
image of some ancient virtue, and not any thing 
of these times. It is the line of my life, and not 
the lines of iny letter, that must express my 
thankfulness: wherein, if 4 fail, then (fnd fail 
me, and make me as miserahle'&s I think myself 
at this time happy, by this revive/, throiigli his 
majesty’fv singular clemency, and your incom¬ 
parable love and favour. (»od preserve you, 
prosper you, and reward you, for your kindness to 
Your raised and infinitely obliged friend 
and servant, 

*Fr. Bacon, C. S. 

Hrplcinbcr *<12,1617. 


TO TlIE’iifjLRL OF BUCKINUHAM. 

My sinoui.ar noun Lord, 

I am now for five or six days retired to my 


I nious in nature, and therefore you may think, (it 
■ it please you,) I do it in judgment. God ever 
I preserve you. * 

Your lordship’s most faithful 

and devoted friedd and servant, 

Fr. Bacon, C. S. 

Oorhanibury, April 13, 1617. 

I purpose to send the precedents themselves by 
my Lord of Brackley, but I thought fit to give 
you some taste of my opinion before. 


TO THE KING. 

It mav please your most excellent Majesty, 
Mr. Viccchambcrlain, hath acquainted myself 
and the rest of the commissioners, for the mar¬ 
riage with Spain, which are here, with your 
maJeStyi’s instructions, signed by your royal 
hands, touching that point of the suppression of 
pirates, as it hath relation to his negotiation; 
whereupon, we met yesterday at my Lord 
Admiral’s at Chelsea, because we were loath to 


house in the country : for I think all my lords are 
willing to do as scholars do, who, though they 
call them holy-days, yet they mean them play- 
days. 

We purpose to meet again on Easter Monday, 
and go all to the Spittall se/mon for that day, 
and therein to revive the ancient religious manner, 
when all the counsel used to attend those 
sermons; which some neglected in Queen 
Kliznbctli’s time, and his majesty’s great devo¬ 
tion in the due hearing of sermons himself w’iili 
his counsel at the court, brought into desuetude. 
But now, our attondaiico upon his majesty by 
reason of his absence, cannot be, it is not amiss 
to revive it. 

I perceive by a letter your lordship did write 
sbme days since to my Lord Blackley, that your 
lordship woul;! have iho king satisfied by )>rccc- 
dents, that letters patents might be of the dignity 
of an earldom, without delivery of the patent 
by the king s own hand, or without the ordinary 
solemnities of a creation. I find precedents 
somewhat tending to the same purpose, yet not 
matching fully. But, howsoever, let me, accerd- 
ing. to my faithful and free manner of dealing 
with your lordship, say to you, that since the 
king means it, I would not 'have yc-ir lordship, 
for the satis^iilg a little trembling or panting of 
the heart in my iiord o. Lady Blackley, to expose 
your lordship’s self, or myrelf, (whose opinion' 
would be thought to be relied uppn,) or the king,. 


draw my lord into the air, being but newly upon 
his recovery. 

We conceive the parts of the business are 
four: thvj charge; the confederations, and who 
shall be soliciti’d or retained to come in; the 
forces and the distributions of them; and the 
enterprise. We had only ^t this time conference 
amongst ourselves, and shall appoint, (after the 
holidays,) times for the calling before us such as 
are fit, and thereupon, perform all the parts of 
your royal coinniandments. 

In this conference, I met with somewliat, 
which I must confess was altogether new to me, 
and opened but darkly neither; whereof I think 
Mr. Vieeehamberliiiii will give your majesty 
some light, for so wo wished. By occasion 
wfiercof 11 old it my duty in respect of the great 
place wherein your majesty hath set me, (being 
only made w'orthy by^your grace,) which makctli 
it decent for me to counsel you tul summns reruni, 
to intimate or represent to your majesty thus 
much. 

I do foresee, in my simple judgment, much 
inconvenience to ensue, if your majesty proceed 
tc this treaty with Spain, and that your counsel 
dniw not all one way. I saw the bitter fruits of 
a divided counsel th.j last parliament; I saw no 
very pleasant fruits thereof in the matter of the 
cloth. This will be of equal, if not of more 
inconvenience; for, wheresoever the opinion of 
your people is material, (as in many eases it is 


our master, tb envy Vith the nobility of this | not,) there, if your counsel be united, they shall 
realm; as to have these ceremonies of honour i be able, almost, to give law to opinion and 
dispensed with, which, in conferring honcir,! rumour; but if they be divided, the infusion 


have used to tm observed, like a kihd of Doctor, will not be according to tlie strength and virtue 


Ballatus, without the ceremony of a commence-' of the votes of your counsel, but according to 
ment: the king and you know I am not ceremo-' the aptness and inclination of the popular. This 
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■J leave to your majesty in your high wisdom to 
remedy. Only I could wish that when Sir John 
Digby’s instructions arc perfected, and that he is 
ready to go, your majesty would be pleased to 
write some formal alettcr to the body of your 
counsel, (if it shall be in your absence,) signify¬ 
ing to them your resolution in general, to tlie end 
that, when delibe^tion shall be turned into reso¬ 
lution, no man, howsoever he may retain the 
inwardness of his opinion, may be active in 
ffititrarivm. 

The letters of my lords of the council, with 
your majesty, toiicliing the affairs of Ireland, 
written largely and articulately, and by your 
majesty’s direction, will much facilitate our 
labours here, though there will not want matter 
of consultation thereupon. God ever preserve 
your majesty safe and happy. 

Your majesty’s most devoted 

and obliged servant, , 

Fr. Bacon*C. S. 

London, April 19,1617. 


TO THE EARL OF BUCKINRIIAM. 

My singular good Iioan, 

I send your lordsliip, according to the direction 
of your letter, a note of the precedents that I 
find in iny Lord Brackley’s business; which do 
rather come near the case than match it. Your 
lordship knoweth already my opinion, that I 
would rather have you constant in the matter, 
than instant for the time. 

1 send also enclosed an accmint of pouncil 
business, by way of remembrance to his majesty, 
which it may please you to deliver to him. 

The ((ueen returneth her thanks to your lord- 
ship, for the despatch of the warrant, touching her 
house; I have not ^et acquainted the lord 
treasurer and chancellor of the exchequer ^ith 
it; but I purpose to-morrow to delfrer them the 
warrant, and to advise with them for the executing 
the same. • 

I have received the king’s hsttcr with another 
from your lordship, touching the cause of the 
officers, and Sir Arthur Ingram, whereof I will 
be very careful to do them jiis(ice. 

Yesterday I took my place in Chancery, which 
I hold only from the king’s grace and favour^and 
your constant friendship. There was lauch ado, 
and a great deal of worlrl. But this matter of. 
pomp, which is heaven to some men, is hell to 
me, or purgatory at least. It is true, I was glad 
to see, that the king’s choice was so generally 
approved; and that I had so much interest in 
men’s good wills and good opiniviB, because it 
raaketh me the fitter instrument to do my master 
service, and my friend also. ' 

After I was set in Chancery, I published his 
majesty’s charge, which he gave me when he j 


gave me the seal; and what rules and resolutions 
I had taken tor the fulfilling his commandments. 
I send your lordship a copy of that I said. My 
Lord Hay, coming to take his leave of me two 
days before, I told him what I was meditating, 
and he desired of me to send him some remem¬ 
brance of it; and so I could not but send him 
another copy thereof. Men tell mo, it hath done 
the king a great deal of honour; insomuch, tliat 
some tf my friends *that are wise men, and no 
vain ones, did stick to say to me, that there 
was not thesj seven years such a preparation for 
a Parliament; which was a commendn|ion I con¬ 
fess pleased me well. I pray take some fit time 
to show it to his majesty, because if I misunder¬ 
stood him in any thing, 1 may amend it, because 
I know his judgment is higher and deeper than 
mine. • 

I take infinite contentment to hear his majesty 
is in great good health ^R4||||jliPur; I pray God 
preserve and continue it. 'Bp^ishing yon well 
above all men living, next’^^ master and his, 
I rest 

Your true and devoUtd friend and servant. 

Fit. Bacon, C. S. 

Dorset House, wliicli piitteth 
me in mind to lliank your 
lordship, fur yniir care of 
me tniirliing York House, 

May 8,1617. 


TO THE EARL OP BUCKINUIIAM. 

My very good Lord, 

I shall write to your lordship of a business, 
which your lordship may think to concern my¬ 
self; but I do think it concerneth your lordship 
much more. For, as for me, as my judgment is 
not so weak to think it can do me any ffurt, so 
my love to you is so sjrong, as I would prefer 
the good of you and yours before mine own p&rti- 
cular. « 

It scemeth Secretary Winwootl hath ofTicionsly 
busied himself to make a inaleh between your 
brother and Sir Edward Coke’s daughter: and as 
we hear he doth it rather to make a faction than 
out of any great affection to your lordship: it is 
ftui^ he hath the consent of Sir Kdward Coke 
(as we hear) upon reasonable conditions fo[ your 
broflier, and yet jio better than without question 
may be Ibund in some other matches. But the 
mother’s consent is not had, noj the young gentle¬ 
man’s, who expecteth h great fortune froja her 
mother, wBich without her consent is endangered. 
This match, out of my faith and freedom towards 
your lonlship, I hold v*ery incorfvenient, both for 
your brother and yourself. 

' First, He shall marry into a disgraced house, 
which in reason of state, is never held good. 

Next, He shall marry into a troubled house of 

tx A 

O 
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man and wife, which in religion and Chriatian 
discretion is disliked. 

Thirdly, Your lordship will go near to lose all 
such your friends as aro adverse to Sir Edward 
(Joke, (myself only except, who out of a pure 
love and thankfulness shall ever be Ann to you.) 

And, lastly, and chiefly, (believe it,) It will 
greatly weaken and distract the king’s service; 
fur though, in regard of the king’s great wisdom 
and depth, 1 am persuaded' those things Will not 
follow which they imagine; yst, opinion will do 
a groat deal of harm, and cast the king back, and 
make him relapse into those inconveniencics 
which arc now well on to be recovered. 

'I’hcreforc, my advice is, and your lordship 
shall do yoiirsolf a great deal of honour, if, ac¬ 
cording to religion and the law of God, your lord¬ 
ship will signify unto my lady your mother, that 
your desire is, that the marriage be not pressed or 
proceeded in without the consent of botli parents, 
and so either breA^.it altogether, or defer any 
further delay in it till your lordship’s return: and 
this the rather, for that (besides the inconvenience 
of the matter itself) it hath been carried so 
harshly and inconsiderately by Secretary Win- 
wood, as, for doubt that the father should take 
away the maiden by force, the mother to get the 
start hath conveyed her away scerctly; which is 
ill of all sides. Thus, hoping your lordship will 
not only accept well, but believe my faithful ad¬ 
vice, who by my great exporionce in the world 
must needs see further than your lordship can. 
I over rest 

Y our lordshi|>’s true and most devoted 
friend and servant, 

Fb. Bacon, C. S. * 

I have not hoard from your lordship since I sent 
the king my last account of council business, but 
I as8i».T myself you received it, because I sent at 
the same time a packet to becrctary Laqiie, who 
hath signified to me tlnii he hath received it. 

1 jiray your lordship deliver to his majesty this 
little note of Chancery business. 

July 18, 1617. 


TO Tlir KINO. „ 

It MAV Pl.KASR YOUR MOST KXUKLI.KNT MaJKSTY, 

1 tliink it agreeable to my ^uty, and the «reat 
obligation wherein 1 am tied to your majesty, to. 
bo freer than othjpr men in giving your majesty 
faithful counsel, while'things are in passing; 
and more bound than other men in'doing your 
commandments, when your resolmtion is settled 
and made know^i to me.' 

1 shall, therefore, most humbly crave pardon 
from your majesty, if in plainness and no lesS 
humbleness I deliver to your majesty' my honest 
liid disinterested opinion in the business of the 


match of Sir John Villiers, which I take to be 
magnum in parvo: preserving always the laws 
and duties of a Arm friendship to my Lord of 
Buckingham, whom 1 will never cease to love, 
and to whom I have writiciicalready, but have not 
heard yet from his lordship. 

But, first, I have three suits to make to your 
majesty, hoping well you will grant them all. 

'I’he first is. That if there bo any merit in draw¬ 
ing on that match, your majesty would bestow the 
thanks not upon the zeal of Sir Edward Coke to 
please your majesty, nor upon the eloquent persua¬ 
sions or pragmatieals of Mr. Secretary Winwood, 
but upon them that, carrying your commandments 
and directions with strength and justice, in tiie 
matter of the Governor of Diepe, in the matter 
of Sir Robert Rich, and in the matter of protect¬ 
ing the lady, according to your majesty’s com- 
inandinent, have so humbled Sir Edward (Joke, 
as he,,scekcth now that with submission which 
(as yoifr majesty knowetli) before he rejected 
with scorn: for this is the true orator that hath 
persuaded tliis business, ns I doubt iii>t but your 
majesty in your exccllimt wisdom doth easily 
discern. 

My second suit is. That your inajesty would 
not think mo so pusilianimoiis, as that 1, that 
when I was but Mr. Bacon, bad ever (through 
your majesty’s favour) good reason at Sir Edward 
Coke’s hands, when lie was at the greatest, 
should now that your majesty of your great good¬ 
ness hath placed mo so near your chair, (belugas 
I hope by God’s grace, and your instructions, 
made a servant acconling to your heart and hand,) 
fear lyin or take umbrage of him, in respect of 
mine own particular. 

My third suit is, That if your inajesty be 
resolved the match shall go on, after you have 
heard iiiy reasons In the contrary, I may receive 
therein your particular will and commandments 
froiji yourself, th.it 1 may conform myself tlicru- 
unlo, imagining with myself (though T will not 
wager on women’s minds) that I can prevail more 
with the mother tlian'^any other man. For, if I 
should be requested in it from my Lord of Bucking¬ 
ham, the answers of a true friend ought to be, 
’I'hat I had rather go against liis mind than against 
his good: hut y<vn majesty 1 must obey; and, 
besides, I shall conceive that your majesty, out 
of 'your great wisdom and depth, doth see those 
things vuhicli 1 sec not. 

Now, therefore, not to hold your majesty with 
many words, (which do but drown matter,) let 
me most humbly desire your majesty tovake into 
your royal consideration, that the state is at this 
time not only in good quiet and obedience, but in 
good afTection and disposition. Your majesty’s 
prerogative and authority having risen some just 
degrees above tlie horizon more than heretofore,^ 
which hath dispersed vapours: your judges are in 
good temper, your justices of peace (which is the 
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body of the gentleman of England) grow to be 
loving and obsequious, and to be weary of the 
humour of ruffling; all mutinous spirits grow to 
be a little poor and to draw in their horns, and not 
the less for your majesty’s disauctorizing the man 
I speak of. Now, then, 1 reasonably doubt, that 
if there be but an opinion of his coming in with 
the strength of such an alliance, it will give a 
turn and relapse iirmen’s minds into the former 
state of things hardly to be holpen, to the great 
weakening of your majesty’s service. 

Again, Your majesty may have perceived that, 
as fur as it was fit fur me in modesty to advise, I 
was ever for a Parliament, (which seemeth to me 
to be cimh rcrutii, or xumma aummarum, for the 
present occasions.) Hut this my advice wa# ever 
conditional, that your majesty should go to a Par* 
liament with a council united and not distracted ; 
and that your majesty will give me leave never to 
expect, if that man come in. Not for any differ* 
ence of mine own, (for I am omnibus ohnia for 
your majesty’s service,) but because he is by na* 
tore unsociable, and by habit popular, and too old 
now to take a new ply. And men begin already 
to collect, yea, and to conclude, that he that raiseth 
such a smoke to get in, will set all on fire when 
he is in. 

It may please your majesty, now I have said, I 
have done : and, as 1 think I have done ft duty not 
unworthy the first year of your last high favour, 
1 most humbly pray your majesty to pardon me, 
if in any thing 1 have erred ; for, my errors shall 
always be supplied by obedience; and so I con¬ 
clude with my prayers for the happy preservation 
of your majesty’s person and estate. ^ 

Your majesty’s most humble, bounden, 
and most devoted servant. 

Fit. Uacon, C. 8 . 

From niirhninliiiry, 
till!) 2Slh uf July, J6IT. 


TO THE EARI. OF BUCKINGHAM. 

t 

Mv VKitv (jooi) Lord, 

1 do think long to hear from your lordship, 
touching my last letter, wherein I gave you iny 
opini'in touching your brothei^’s match. A^l then 
showed my dislike of the matfer, so the carriage 
of it ben: in the manner I dislike as much. • If 
your lordship think it is humour or interest in me 
that leads me, God judgr* my sincerity. But, I 
must say, that in your many noble favours to* 
•wards tpe, they ever moved and flowed from 
yourself, and not from any of your friends what¬ 
soever; and, therefore, in requital, give me leave 
that ray counsels to you again be referred to your 
happiness, and not to the desire of any of your 
friends. I shall ever give you, as I give my mas- 
'tcr, safe counsel, and such as time will approve. 

I received, yesterday, from Mr. Attorney, the ) 


queen’s bill, which I send jrour lordship. The 
payment is not out of lands, but out of the cus¬ 
toms, and so it can be but the rent Your lord- 
ship remembereth, it is but in a case which, I 
hope, shall never be; that is, after his majesty’s 
death, if she survive. God ever bless and direct 
you. 

Your lordship’s most faithful and 

devoted friend and servant, 

• , Fr. Bacon, C, 8. 

Gorhambury, thii 
35lhof July, 1017. 


TO THE EARL OF BRISTOL. 

Mv VKRv GOOD Lord, 

I now’ only send ii|y best wishes, to follow you 
at sea and land, with duo thanks for your late 
great favours. God knows yrhether tlio length 
of your voyage will not the size of my 

hour-glass; but whilst I livi^thy affection to do 
you service shall remain quick under the ashes of 
my fortune. 

TO-- 

Sir, —In this solitude of friends, which is the 
base court of adversity, whore nobody, almost, 
will be seen stirring, I have often remembered 
this Spanish saying, ^^mor sin fin^ ntt liene fin. 
This bids me make choice of your friend and mine 
for his noble succours; not now towards the as¬ 
piring, but only the respiring of my fortunes. I, 
who am a man of books, have observed, that ho 
hath both the magii'animity of the old Homans, 
and the cordiality of the old English, and, withal, 
I believe he hath the wit of both: sure I am, that, 
for myself, I have found him in both my fortunes, 
to esteem me so much above my just valuh, and 
to love me so much above the possibility of de¬ 
serving, or obliging on my part, as if ho weib a 
friend created and reserved for sqph a time as this. 
You know what I have to say to the great lord, 
and I conceive it cannot pass so fitly to him, by 
the mouth of any, as of this gdhtleman; and 
therefore do your best (which, 1 know, will be of 
power enough) to engage him, both in the sub¬ 
stance and to the secrecy of it; for 1 can think of 
no rifan but yourself to be used by me in ^this, 
whoi are so private, so faithful, and so discreet a 
,friend to «s both; as, on the other side, I dare 
swear he is, and know myself to be as true to 
you as your own heart. ’ ^ 

TO THE MARQUIS OF BUrKINOHAM. 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRD, 

Yesterday, I know, was no day; now I hope I 
shall hear from your lordship, who are my anchor 
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in these floods. Meanwhile, to ease my heart, I 
hare written to his majesty the enclosed,* which, 
I pray your lordship, to read advisedly, and to 
deliver it, or not to deliver it, as you think good. 
God ever prosper your lordship. 

Yours ever, &c. 

Fk. St. Alban, Cane. 

March as, 1020. 


TO THE EARL OF IlircyiN'G'HAM. 

Mv VKKV noon Loitn, 

Since ipy last to your lordship, 1 did first send 
for Mr. Attorney-General, and made him know, 
that since 1 heard from court, 1 was resolved to 
further the match and the conditions thereof, for 
your lordship’s brother’s advancement the best I 
could. I did send, also, to ray I.ady Hatton, and 
some other special friends, to let them know, I 
would in any thing declare myself for the match; 
which 1 did, to the end that, if they had any 
apprehension of iny assistance, they might bn di.s- 
couraged in it. 1 sent also to Sir John Butler, 
and after by hitter to my lady, your mother, to, 
tender my performance of any good oflicc towards 
the match or the advancement from the motlier. 
This was all I could think of for the present. 

I did ever foresee, that this alliance would go 
near to leese mo your lordship, that I hold so 
dear; and that was the only respect particular to 
myself that moved me to be au I was, till I heard 
from you. But I will rely upon your constancy 
and nature, and my own deserving, and tlio firm 
tic we have in respect of the king’s service. 

In the moan time I must a little complain to 
your lordship, that t do hear my lady your mother 
and your brother Sir John ilo speak of mo with 
some bitterness and neglect. 1 must bear with 
the one us a lady, and the other as a lover, and 
with 'both for your lordship’s sake, whom I will 
make judge of any thing they shall have against 
md. , But I hope, though I be a true servant to 
your lordship, you will not have me to be a vassal 
to their passions, specially as long as they are 
governed by Sir Edward Coke and Secretary 
Winwood, (lie latter of which I take to be the 
worst; for Sir Edward Coke I think is more 
modest and discreet. Therefore your lordship 
shall do me right, and yet I shall take it for favobr 
if you signify to them that you have receive'd sa¬ 
tisfaction from me, and would^ have them u»4 me 
friendly, and in good manner. God keep us from, 
these long journos and absence, which make 
misunderstandings and give advantage to untruth, 
and God ever prosper and preserve your lordship. 

Your lordship’s true and 

devoted ffiend and servant. 

Fa. Bacon, C. 8. 

Gorliambury, tills 23d of Aag-1017. • 

* Bee p. 33. 


I TO THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

' My vekv uood Lord, 

I send your lordship the certificate* touching 
the enrolment of prentices. We can find no 
ground for it by law. Myself shall ever be ready 
to further things that your lordship commendeth; 
but where the matter will not bear it, your lord¬ 
ship 1 know will think not the worse, but the bet¬ 
ter of me, if I signify, the t.hie state of things 
to your loidship; resting ever 

Your lordship’s true friend 

and devoted servant, '' 
Fr. Bacon, C. S. 

York House, this SOlli of October, 1617. 


TO THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very coon Lord, 

The liking which his majesty hath of our proceed¬ 
ing, cfincerning his household, tellcth me that his 
majesty^cannot but dislike the declining and ter¬ 
giversation of the inferior officers, which by this 
time he understandeth. 

'riicre be but four kinds of rptrenchments: 1. 
The union of tables; 2. The putting down of 
tables; 3. The abatement of dishes to tables; 4, 
'I’lie cutting off new' diets and allowance lately 
raised; and yet periiu))s such as are more neces¬ 
sary than some ot the old. 

In my opinion the first is the best and most 
feasible. The lord chamberlain’s table is the 
principal table of state. The lord steward’s 
table is much frcijuenled by Scottish gentlemen. 
Your lordship’s table hath a-great attendance; 
and tljp groom of the stole’s tabic is much resort¬ 
ed to by the Iiedchambcr. Tliese would not be 
touched; but for the rest, (his majesty’s case con¬ 
sidered,) I think they may w'ell be united into 
one. 

These things are out of my element, but my 
enrti runneth where the king’s state most laboiireth; 
Sir liyonel C/ranfield is yet sick, for which I am 
very sorry; for methiiiks his majesty, upon these 
tossings over of his business from one to others 

* The Ctrtifiratt 

According to his mnJcRty’a command, signillcd by your lord- 
shi|i’s letter*, we liavc^ndvi*edly ronsldercd of the petition 
touching the cnroliiieift of apprentice*' Indenture*, and heard 
the petitioner*’ coiiiisei, and do dnd ns followeth: 

I.*Tlint the art of parliainciit 5° Eliz. dotli not warrant the 
erecting of an ofHce to enrol surh indenture* in cities, towns 
corporate, br market town*., But if any such enrolment should 
be, it must be by the offleer* there, who are assigned to per¬ 
forin sundry other thine* tourhiiie apprentices and servants. 

3. That in country villages (for which the suit Carrie* most 
colour) we cannot give the suitors hope, that any profit will 
be there made warrantable by law. 

Thus we have (acrording to our duties) certified our opinions 
of this pctltio^ eiibmitting the same, nevettlielcss, to hi* 
niajeaty's({realwisdom; and rest, 

Oct. 25,1017. At your lordship’s coiniiiaiid, 

Fr Bacon, C. B. 

H. Montaoub. ' 
Tiio. Coventry. 
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hath an apt occasion to go on with subcoromitteeB. 
<vod ever preserve and prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true friend 

and devoted servant, 

York Hooie, Nov. 19,1617. Fra. Bacon, C. S. 


TO THE BARL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr VERT good Lord, 

Yesterday at afternoon were read at the table 
his majesty's two letters, written with his own 
hand, the matter worthy the hand; for they were 
written ex arte imperaiidi, if I can judge; and 1 
hope they and the like will disenchant us of the 
opinion, which yet sticks with us, that vto-day 
will be as yesterday, and to-morrow as to-day, so 
as there will be (as he saith) aeribus iniliis, fine 
ineurioso. 

I hold my opinion given in my former letter, 
that the uniting of some tables is the mcst'passa- 
ble way; but that is not all, for when that is 
done, the king may save greatly in that which 
remaineth. For if it be set down what tables 
shall be fixed, and what diet allowed to them, my 
steward (as ill a mesnager as I am,) or my Lord 
Mayor's steward, can go near to tell what charge 
will go near to maintain the proportion; then add 
to that some large allowance for wasM (because 
the king shall not leese his prerogative to be de¬ 
ceived more than other men,} and yet no question 
there will be a great retrenchment. But against 
this last abatement will be fronted the payment 
of arrears. But 1 confess, I would be glad that I 
might see, or rather, that a parliament may see, 
and chiefly that the king (for his dwn quidt) may 
see, that upon such a sum paid such an annual 
retrenchment will follow: for things will never 
be done in act, except they be first done in 
conceit. 

I know these things do not pertain to mo: for 
my part is to acquit the king’s oflieeAowards God, 
by administration of justice, and to oblige the 
hearts of his people to h^pi by the same, and to 
maintain his prerogative. But yet because it is 
in hoe, that the king’s case laboiiretli, I cannot but 
yield my care and my strength too in counsel, 
such as it is, which cannot be so much as*it was 
between our Lady-day, and 'Michaelmas last. 
But whatsoever it is, it is wholly his majesty’s 
without any deflexion. 

As soon as I find any possibility of Aealth in 
Sir Lyonel Cranfield to execute a sub-cor>lmission, 
-4 will by conference with him frame a draught of 
a letter from his majesty, for which there is the 
fairest occasion in tlie world; and the king hath 
prepared it as well as possible. G^od ever pre¬ 
serve and prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true friend 
-. and devoted servant, 

York House, Nov 22 , 1617. Fr. BaCON, C. S. 

VoL. III.—II 


TO THE EARI. OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr VERT soon Loro, 

I send your lordship a draught of a letter touch¬ 
ing the sub-commission,* written in wide lines, 
because it may be the better amended by his 
majesty. I think it is so penned as none can ex¬ 
cept to it, no, nor imagine any thing of it. For 
the household-business there was given a fort¬ 
night’s day; for the pensions, the course which I 
first propounded of ^bating of a third throughonl, 
and some wholjy, seemeth well entered into. 
These be no ill beginnings. But this course of 
the siib-comfhission thrids all the king’s business. 
God ever preserve and prosper you. * 

Your lordship’s true friend and devoted servant, 

Fii. Bacon, C. S. 

York IIouiip, 97lli Nov. 1017. 

Sir Lyonel Cran^icId is now reasonably well 
recovered. 

-f -' 

TO THE MARCtUIB OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr VERY noon Lord, 

I thought fit by this, my private letter to your 
lordship, to give you an account of such business 
as your lordship hath recommended unto me, 
that you may perceive that I have taken that care 
of them I ought, and ever shall in those things 
you recommend or remit to me. 

For the suit of Ijie ale-houses which concern- 
eth your brother, Mr. Ghristopher Villiers, and 
Mr. Patrick Mawle, 1 have conferred with my 
lord chief justice and Mr. Solicitor thereupon, and 
there is a scruple in it, that it should be one of 
• 

* Draught of the Subeommheian .* 

Mv Lords, 

In thi« Rrit and greatest branch of our charge concerning 
our house we do find wliat difficulties are made, aq^d what 
time is lost, in disputing and of devising upon the manner of 
doing It, wliereof the matter must be, and is so (iilly resolved. 
Neither can we but see in tlihiy%s In a glass, the like evest to 
follow in the rest u|ian like reason. For the Inferior ofllcers 
In every kind, who are best able for skiqto propound the re¬ 
trenchments, will, out of interest or fearfhlness, make dainty 
to do service ; and that which is dune with an ill-will will 
never be welt dune. Again, to make It the^acl of the whole 
table, for the particular propositions and reckonings, will be 
loo tedious for you, and will draw the business itself Into 
length; and to make any particular coiiimiltecs of )ourselves 
were In impose that upon a few which reiiiiireth to lie carried 
iiMiflcrently as the act of you all. Fur since the great ollieen 
themBiIvcB think it too heavy for them, as our state now Is, 
to deal in it, without bringing it to the table, with uiucll more 
reasdli may any particular persons of you be loath to meddle 
,in it, but at Ike board. In all which respects we have thought 
lit, (neither do we see any other way,) that you send unto us 
the names of the officers of otg Exchet|uei* and our Custom 
House, and auditors out of which we will make choke of 
some few, besPqualiffed to be subcommittees, for the better 
ease and the s|ieeding of the business by their continual 
travails and meofingai who'^p part anil employment we 
incline In be to attend the prlnrl|ial officers In their several 
charges, and Join themselves to come of the Inferior offieers, 
q|id so lake upon them the mechanic and laboriouB part of 
every businers, thereby to ihcllilate and prepare it for your 
consultations, according to the directions and instructions 
they shall receive Bom you Bom to time. 
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the grievances pat down in parliament; which if 
it be, 1 may not in my duty and love to you ad¬ 
vise you to deal in it; if it be not, I will mould 
it ill the best manner and help it forward. The 
stay is upon the search of the clerk of the parlia¬ 
ment, who is out of town; but we have already 
found, that the last grievance in 7"'"’ is not the same 
with tliis suit; but we doubt yet of another in 3"- 
For the business of Mr. Leviston, for your 
lordship’s sake (who I perceive keeps yott' noble 
course witii me, in acquainting me with these 
things) I sliall apply myself unto you, though in 
iny nature I do desire that those th^t serve in tlic 
court whifre I sit, though they bo not in places 
of iny gift, and so concerns not me nor my place 
in profit; yet I wish, I say, I might leave them 
in us good case as I find them. And this suit 
concerneth tlic main profit o(^ the six clerks, who 
though they be of the master of the rolls his gift, 
yet they serve in iny court. Hut my greatest 
doubt is, tliat the grant cannot be good in law; 
and that it is not like those other precedents, 
whereof I have received a note. For the difler- 
cnce is, where things have been written by all 
the clerks indifferently and loosely, (in which 
case tlie. king may draw tliem into an office,) and 
where tliey have appertained to one especial otliee; 
in wliich case the king can no more take away 
the profits of a man’s office than he can the pro¬ 
fits of his land. Therefore, I think your lordship 
may do well to write to Mr. Solicitor and Ser¬ 
jeant Fiiieli, or some other lawyers that you trust, 
or such as Mr. I.eviston triisteth, being persons of 
account, to inform you of the point in law before you 
proceed any further: for without that all is in vain. 

For the hiisiuesa of llawkyns, touching the 
register for the commission of bankrupts, I am 
not yet satisfied, likewise for the law, nor for the 
conveniency, but I rather incline to think it may 
pass ;* and I have set it in a course by which I 
may be thoroughly informed. 

<I‘'or Sir Rowland Egerton’s cause, and his 
lady’s, the parUes have submitted themselves 
unto me, and are content to do it by bond, and 
therefore, 1 will undoubtedly make an end of it 
according to |iistiec and conscience. 

For Sir tiilbert Houghton’s business I am in 
very good hope to effect your lordship’s desire for 
his good. » 

For Moore’s business, concerning the printing 
of books, after hearing all parties, T have sealed 
his patent; but for his former patent-of salt I, 
dare not do it without acquainting the council 
therewith, which*! nm Rjady to do, if he require 
that course to be taken. • 

If hip majesty at any time ask, touching the 
Lord Clifton’s* business, 1 pray your lordship 
represent to his majesty thus much, that whatso¬ 
ever hath passed I thank God I neither fear him 
nor liate him; but I am wonderful careful of the 
seat of justice, that they may still be well irmni- 


ted, being principal sinews of his majesty’s au* 
' lliority. Therefore the course will be (as I am 
advised) that for this heinous misprison (that the 
I party without all colour or shadow of cause siiould 
' threaten the life of his judge, and of the highest 
■judge of the kingdom next*bis majesty) he be 
first examined, and if he confess it, then an ore 
Unm; if he confess it not, then an information in the 
.Star Chamber, and he .to reirtain where he is till 
the hearing. But I do purposely forbear yet to 
have him examined till the decree or agreement 
between him and ray I.ord Aubigny (which Is 
now ready) be perfected, lest it should seem an 
I oppression by the terror of the one to beat him 
down in the other. Thus I ever rest 

Yoir lordship’s true friend and devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacon, Cane. 

York House, Jan. 95lli, 1617. 

I pray your lordship to pardon me, if, in respect 
of a little watering in one of mine eyes, I have 
writtC'n,*.his letter, being long and private busi¬ 
ness, in my secretary’s hand. 


TO THE KING. 

It mav pt.rasr your most excellent Majesty, 

Finding as well by your majesty’s despatches 
and dircodons to your council, as now by speech 
with Mr. Secretary Laque, that your majesty is 
content to be troubled with business of sundry 
natures, I thought good, according to the duty of 
my place and the necessity of the occasion, to put 
your majesty in mind, that on tliis day sennight, 
being Friday in the morning, I am, according to 
ciistoifi, to giVo a charge and admonition to the 
judges and justices of peace now before the cir¬ 
cuits, wherein I am humbly to crave your ma¬ 
jesty’s pleasure and dircctioiis. 

1 liiivo for your majesty’s lielter ease set down 
the heads, which by lhc» prescript of your book, 
anrf out of tl»j consideration of the present times, 

1 1 have thought fittest to be remembered, I have 
also sent your majes'y the last account of the 
judges’ circuits, not to trouble you with the read¬ 
ing of them all; but to the end, that if upon my 
memorial, or otherwise out of your majesty’s own 
memoVy which is q.bove memorials, you should 
have occasion to resort to those accounts, the 
papers may be liy you. 

The jioint of greatest weight in my opinion is 
the carrying of a halfmced hand at this time in 
the matter of recusants, in regard of the treaty 
I with Spain. For it were good in respeqft of yoiii 
I people, that there were no note made, that the 
I string is relaxed, and in respect of the treaty, 
that it is no^strained: and therefore the proceed¬ 
ing in those causes be rather diligent than severe. 

I am wonderful glad to hear that this extremity 
of weather, which 1 think the Muscovite hatlr 
brought with him. hath not touched your majesty. 
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whose health and ease is far dearer to me than ray 
iHe, with all the appurtenances. God ever pre- 
serve^and prosper you. 

Your majesty’s most faithful and 
most obliged servant. 

Fa. Bacon, Cane. 

This Fridsy morning, 
the (ith of February, IdlT. 

Your majesty wiFi be pleased your answer be 
with me on Thursday at noon, or soon after it. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr VERV GOOD Lord, 

ISIr. Chancellor of the Exchequer hath signi- 
Aed to me, this day, that yesterday his majesty 
called him to his coach and said to him, that one 
that had used ill speech of me should be called 
before me and make his submission to me, and, 
thereupon he called before the council andsreteive 
a sharp reprehension, and so be enlarged. And 
Mr. Chancellor could not tell me who the person 
was, but after, by some letter ho received from 
my Lord Clifton, and speech with a man of his, 
he perceived it was he. 

I pray your lordship, in humbleness, to let his 
majesty know that I little fear the Lord Clilhin, 
but I much fear the example, that it will anitnatc ruf> 
Aans and rodomonti, extremely, against the seats 
of justice, (which are his majesty’s own seats) 
yea, and against all authority and greatness, if 
this pass without public censure and example, it 
having gone already so far as that the person of a 
baron hath been committed to the Tower. The 
punishment it may please his majesty to rbmit, 
and I shall not formally but heartily intercede for 
him, but an example (setting myself aside) I 
wish for terror of persons that may be more dan¬ 
gerous than he, towards the least judge of the 
kingdom. • 

Therefore, it may please his majesty to speak 
of it with myself and my lords when he cometh 
next; and in the mean time^ will command from 
his majesty, <ho master of the rolls and Mr. At¬ 
torney, who were appointed by the table to exa¬ 
mine him, to stay. God ever prosper you. 

Your lordship’Sjtrue friend * 
and devoW servant, 

Fr. Bacon, Cane, • 

Marcii 17, IlilT. 

TO THE MARQUIB OF BUCKINGHAM^ 

VERY boon Lord, 

I pray your lordship to signify to his majesty 
that I thought it my duty to stay at the seal, a 
book of Sir Francis Steward’s and *Sir James 
Averlony, &c., of £200 land in charge in fee sim¬ 
ple : my reasons. 

'First, It is a perpetuity, and so much rent in 
diminution of revenue certain. 


Secondly, The warrant (as is acknowledged) 
came only from my Lord of Suffolk, and not from 
Mr. Chancellor, and yet ray lord was wont to 
boast, that since he was treasurer, all commissions 
and contracts for sale of the king's land were 
broken off and ceased. 

Thirdly, The rate of the moneys paid by the 
gentlemen, amounteth to but thirteen year’s pur¬ 
chase, which is a plain gift of a good proportion 
of value. • 

If his majesty, how informed, iterate his man¬ 
date, it is don^, and 1 excuse; but I could wish 
his majesty would refer it to tlie comnfissioners 
of the treasury how the gentlemen may be other¬ 
wise satisAed. 

I received, yesternight, a brave account of the 
commission of the wards in Ireland, which, tliis 
one year, is advance<f from two hundred jioundn 
per annum to four thousand pounds, w'hieh is 
twenty fold multiplied. This I write for two 
reasons. First, because I glory in it, because it 
was my work wholly: next, because his majesty 
may tako occasion by this to look better to the 
improvement of his wards in England in duo 
time. God ever preserve and prosper you. 

Your Lonlship’s most obliged 
friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

York Ifniisp, 

July !7. low. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

,I am very glad to hear of the honour his majesty 
intendeth to my noble lady, your lordship’s mother. 
This, amongst many other things, showeth, in 
your lordship, good nature, which is the root of 
ail virtues, next religion. Besides, it doth* sort 
well in states, when place and power do meet, 
and stand not too far at dislance. • 

For the passing of it by direction without bill 
signed, it cannot be in law. So is \fr. Attorney’s 
opinion, and so is mine; and, therefore, there is 
presently a bill sent with an endorseMeiitof pass¬ 
ing it by immediate warrant, and this anUxIate. 

For the antedate, I must present his majesty 
wijji my caution, and with niy obedience. 

Forjthe statute ticth me from antedates; and, 
indeed, the mischief is inAnite: for, by that means 
the king n^ay granf any land, &c., and take it 
atvay a month hence, and grant it another by an 
antedate. And, surely, W'lre it lahd br the like, I 
would not say absit^pi your majesty cannot di it 
for the world; or your majesty is sworn, and I am 
sworn; or such brave phrases: but, surely, (I say) 

I would in humbleness represent it to his'tnajesty. 

Jlut the case of honour differeth; for, therein 
his majesty’s prerogative and declaration is abso¬ 
lute, and he may make him that is last to be Arst. 
And, therefore, upon his majesty’s signifleation 
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of his pleasure upon the endorsement of the bill 
signed, I take it I may lawfully do it. 

1 am here rejoicing with my neighbours, the 
townsmen of St. Albans, for this happy day, the 
5th of August, 1C18. 

Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

Qorhambury. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKI^^OIIAM. 

My VERV*-oooo Lord, 

I thank your lordship for your last loving letter. 
1 now write to give the king an account of the 
patent I have stayed at the seal. It is of licence 
to give in mortmain eight hundred pounds land, 
though it be in tenure in chief to Allen, that was 
the player, for an hospital. 

I like well that Allen playeth the last act of his 
life BO well; but if his majesty give way thus to 
amortize his tenures, his courts of wards will 
decay, which 1 had well hoped should improve. 

But that which moved me chiefly is, that his 
majesty now lately did absolutely deny Sir Henry 
Savile for two hundred pounds, and Sir Edwin 
Sandys for one hundred pounds, to the perpetuat¬ 
ing of two lectures, the one in Oxford, the other in 
Cambridge, foundations of singular honour to his 
majesty, (the best learned of kings,} and of which 
there is great want; whereas, hospitals abound, 
and beggars abound never a whit tlic less. 

If his majesty do like to pass the book at all; 
yet if he would be pleased to abridge the eight 
hundred pounds to five hundred pounds, and then 
give way to the other two books for the Univer¬ 
sity, it were a princely work. And I would make 
an humble suit to the king, and desire your lord¬ 
ship* to join in it, that it might be so. God ever 
preserve and prosper you. 

•• Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

* Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

York Huuae, thin 
16th of Augant, ISIS. 

W 

I have written to my liord Chamberlain, being 
Chancellor of Oxford, to help in the business. 


TO THE MARQ1TI8 OF ,RUCKINOHAM.«' 

My very good Lord, 

Looking for,matter ijf service, I have found out 
a shit for myself, and it is proper for me more 
than all men, because it is within tlie accompt of 
the hanaBSr« . But I h^ve made %. law to myself, 
thatl w^never beg any tiling, which shall not 
bring a gain to the king; therefore, my suit is to 
farm the profits of the alienations, yielding a 
thousand pounds a year more to the king than 


hath been yielded communibtu annts, by a medium 
of seven years. If the king be pleased to grant 
me this, it will a little w'arm the honour he hath 
given me; and I shall have a new occasion to be 
as I ever have been, and shall be 

Your lordship’s obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

York House, 

October Wh, 1616. 


TO TIIF. MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERY oooD Lord, 

This morning Mr. Attorney came to me and 
desired of me many writs of ne exeat regnum 
against most of the Dutch merchants, and withal 
let me understand that there was a discovery of 
an infinite transportation of gold and silver out 
of tl{.is realm, by the said Dutch merchants, 
amounAng to millions; and that Sir .lohn Britten 
had made a book thereof, and presented the same 
to his majesty; and further that his majesty had 
directed him to prosecute the same; and had also 
given to Sir Thomas Vavisor the forfeiture of 
such ten of them as he should choose. 

Hereupon, 1 thought it my duty, as in a matter 
of great^weight, to signify to his majesty, by your 
lordship, what I conceive. 

The discovery I think very happy: for, if it be 
true, it will he a great benefit to his majesty; it 
will also content his people much, and it will 
demonstrate also that Scotland is not the leech 
(as some discoiirsers say,) but the Netherlandcrs 
that ;uck the jcalui of treasure; so that the thing 
is very good. 

But, two things I must represent to his ma¬ 
jesty : the first, that if I stay merchants from 
their trading by this writ, I must do it either ex 
nfficin, or by special warrant from his majesty. 

•If ex officio, then 1 must have more than a bare 
surmise to grant the writ upon, so as I must be 
acquainted with the grounds, or at least appear¬ 
ance of proofs. If'by special warrant, then I 
desire to receive the same. The other is that I 
humbly beseech his majesty that these royal 
boughs of forfeiture may not be vinlagcd, or 
cropped by privstC suitors, (considering his ma¬ 
jesty’s state as it is,) but that .Sir Thomas Viva- 
sor or Sir John Brittain may have a bountiful and 
gracious reward of their discovery, but not the 
prime, ^r without stint. 

I In sum, I would wish his majesty to refer the 
whole business and carriage of the saCie for his 
honour and profit to the commissioners of trea¬ 
sure, or because it is a legal forfeiture to myself, Mr. 
Chancello^ Sir Edward Coke, and my Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and by us his majesty shall 
I be assured to know the best cause for his justice, 

. honour, and profit, and that he may dispose what 
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boanty he will. God ever preserve and prosper 
yon. 

^ Your lordship's most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Vkbui<am, Cane. 

York Houie, 

October 10, 1618, 


TO THE MARaUia OF BUCKINGHAM. 
l^V VERY oooD Lord, 

This long book which I send for his majesty's 
signature, was upon a conference and consult 
yesternight, (at which time I was assisted by the 
two chief justices, and attended by the surveyor, 
attorney, and receiver of the court of wards, Fleet¬ 
wood,) framed and allowed. 

It is long, because we all thought fit not to 
piece new instructions with old instructions, bu 
to reduce both old and new into one body^f in* 
structions. 1 do not see that of the articlel, which 
are many, any could have been spared. They are 
plain, but they have a good property, that they 
will take fast hold. I may not trouble his majesty 
with choosing some of them in particular, when 
all are good, only I think fit to let his majesty 
know of one, which is, that according to his own 
directions, the oath of making no private unlaw¬ 
ful profit is now as well translated to the master 
and otficers that may take, as to the parties and 
suitors that may give. 

It little bccometh me to possess his majesty 
that this will be to his majesty’s benefit ten 
thousands yearly, or fifteen thousands, or twenty 
thousands; for those rattles are fit^r for mpiinte,- 
banks of service than grave counsellors. But 
niy advices (as far as I am able to discern) tend 
or extend but to thus much: this is his majesty's 
surest and easiest may for his most good. 

Sir Miles Fleetwood, who both now and hereto¬ 
fore, hath done very goo9 service in this, ineriteth 
to be particularly from your lordship encouraged: 
which I beseech your lordship not to forget. (%d 
ever prosper you. ^ 

Your lordship's most faithful 

bounden friend and servant, 

Fr. Ykrulam, C^c. 

This Ith of I , 

December, 1618. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHA&(. 

*My VERi^GooD Lord, 

I send his majesty a volume of my Lord of 
Bangor's and ray I.ord Sheffield, whereof I spake 
when I left his majesty at Theobald’s. His ma¬ 
jesty may be pleased at his own good time and 
pleasure to cast his eye upon it. I purpose at my 
coming to London to confer with the chief justice 
as his majesty appointed; and to put the business 


of the pursuivants in a way, which I think will 
be best by a commission of Oyer and Terminer; 
for the Star Chamber (wiUiout confession) is long 
seas. 1 should advise that this point of the 
pursuivanU were not single, but that it be coupled 
in the commission with the offences of keepers 
of prisons hereabouts, it hath a great affinity; for 
pursuivants are but ambulatory keepers, and it 
works upon the same party (of the Papists.) A.nd 
it is that wherein majiy of his majesty's and the 
council's severe charges have been hitlicrto un¬ 
fruitful : and it dolli a great deal of mischief. 1 
I have some ofher reasons for it. Biit^of this it 
will be fittest to advertise more particularly what 
1 have resolved of on advice, upon conference 
with the chief justice. I am wonderful glad to 
hear of the king's good health, (iod preserve 
his majesty and youj lordship. I e.ver rest 
Y our lordship's most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

Fit. Verulam, Cane. 

Gorhambury, thii last 
of July, 1610. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

I think it my duty to lot his majesty know 
what I find in this cause of the ore tenum for as 
his majesty hath good evperience, that when his 
business comes upon the stage, 1 carry it with 
strength and resolution, so in the proceedings, I 
love to be wary and considerate. 

I wrote to your lordship by my last, that I 
Itopod by the care I had taken, the busiiicss would 
go well, but without that care, 1 was sure it 
would not go well: this I meant, because I had 
had conference with the two chief justices. Sir 
Edward Coke being present, and handled the 
matter so, that not without much ado, 1 left 
both the chief justices firm to the cause add 
satisfied. , 

But calling to mind that in the main business, 
notwithstanding 1 and the chief justices went one 
way, yet tlic day was not good, (aii/l 1 should be 
oath to see more of such days,) I am not with¬ 
out some ap|>rchension; for tliough we have Sir 
Edward Coke earnest and forward, insomuch as 
he advised the ore fenu«, before 1 knew ij at 
Wanited, and now bound the Dutchmen over to 
the Star Chamber, before I was made privy; 
unto both which proceedings, l^did^ nevertheless 
give approbation: yet if^liere should be either 
the major part of the votes the other way, or any 
main distractiop, though we bear it through, 1 
thould think it a matter*full of ihconvenience: 
lut that which gives me most to think, is the 
arriage of Mr. Attorney, which sorteth neither 
with the business nor with himself; for as I hear 
rom divers, and partly perceive, he is fallen from 
H 
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earnest to be cool and faint; which weakness, if 
it should make the like alteration at the bar, it 
mig:ht overthrow the cause; all the remedy which 
is in my power, is by the advice of the judges to 
draw some other of the learned counsel to his 
help, which he, I know, is unwilling with, but 
th^ is all one. 

This I thought it necessary to write, lest the 
king should think me asleep, and because I know 
that his majesty’s jndgrnert is far bcttdir than! 
mine. But I, for my part, mean to go on roundly; | 
and so I over rest , 

Your jprdship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verolam, Cane. 

October Oth, IGIU. 

If the king, in his great .wisdom, should any 
ways incline to have the art Unus put off, then 
tlie way were to command that the matter of the 
ore tenus should he given in evidence, by way of 
aggravation, in the main cause. And it is true, 
that if this precursory matter goeth well, it 
giveth great entrance into the main cause; if ill, 
contrariwise, it will do hurt and disadvantage to 
tlie main. 


TO TUB MARQUIH OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERV oooD Lord, 

These things which I write now and hereto¬ 
fore, in this cause, I do not write so as any can 
take knowledge that I write; but I despatch 
things ex officio here, and yet think it fit, inward¬ 
ly, to advertise the king what doth occur. And 
1 do assure your lordship, that if I did serve any 
king whom 1 did nut think far away wiser than 
myse^*, 1 would not write in tlie midst of busi¬ 
ness, hut go on of myself. 

'riiis morning, notwithstanding my speech 
yesterday with the duke, he delivered this letter 
enclosed, and I' having cleared the room of all 
save the court and learned counsel, (whom 
I required to stay,) the letter was read a 
little before our hour of sitting. When it 
was read, Mr. Attorney began to move that, 
my lord should not acknowledge his olTences 
as he conceived he had committed thcin^ buir 
as they were charged; and some of the lords 
speaking to that point, I thought fit to interrupt, 
and divert that kind of (|uestion; and said, | 
before we considtred o( the extent of my lord’s 
submission, we were first to consider of the, 
extent of our own duty and power; for that I' 
conceived it was neither fit for Its to stay pro- | 
feeding, nor to move his majesty in that, which 
was before us in course of justice; unto which, 
(being once propounded by me,) all the lords 
and the rest, utul voce assented. I would not so 
much as ask the question whether, though, 


I we proceed, I should send the letter to his roa- 
' jesty, because I would not straiten his majesty in 
any thing. / 

The evidence went well, (I will not say I 
' sometimes helped it as far as was fit for a judge,) 
and at the arising of the court, I moved their 
I lordships openly, whether they would not con¬ 
tinue this cause from day ^o day till it were 
ended; which they thought not fit, in regard of 
the general justice, which would bo delayed in 
all courts: yet afterwards within I prevailed so 
far, as we have appointed to sit Wednesday, 
Thursday, ami Friday, and to sit by eight of the 
clock, and so to despatch it before the king come, 
if we can. God preserve and prosper you. I 
ever rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fh. Verulam, Cane. 

This 22d of Octohpr, 

Friday,I t 4 of the 
o’clock, 1019. 


TO Tire MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My VERY noon Loro, 

I do not love to interlope by writing in the 
midst of business; but because his majesty 
commanded mo to acquaint him with any occur¬ 
rence which might cross the way, 1 have thought 
fit to let his majesty know what hath passed 
this day. , 

This day, (which was the day set down,) the 
great cause of the Dutchmen was entered into. 
The pilcading being opened, and the case stated 
by the counsel, the counsel of the defendants 
made a motion to have certain examinations 
taken, concerning the old defendants suppres¬ 
sed, because they were taken since the last 
hearing. 

I4set the lousiness in a good way, and showed 
they were but supplemental, and that at the last 
hearing, there were some things extrajudicial 
alleged, ad infmatidtifii cnmcitnliam juiiicin, and 
tlierefore there was more reason these should be 
used, ad informandutn eon>.cienliam judicin, and 
that t.ticro was order for it. The order was 
read, and approwo by both the court and the 
defendant’s own counsel; hut it w’as alleged, 
that the order was not entered time enough, 
whereby* the defendants might likewise examine, 
wherein, certainly there was some slip or forget¬ 
fulness in Mr. Attorney, or Britten, that followed 
it, which I wish had been otherwise, ydt it went 
fair out of the court. 

But after dinner my lords were troubled w'ith 
it, and after much dispute, we have agreed to 
confer silently, and sine slrepitu to-morrow, and 
set all straight, calling the judges and the learned 
counsel, w'ith whom 1 have spoken this evening, I 
think to good purpose. For in good faith I am fain 
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to be omnibus omnio, as St. Paul saith, to set for- 
mird his majesty’s service. 

I discern a kind of inclination to take hold of 
all ^cidents to put off the cause, whereunto 
neither I shall give way, nor 1 hope his majesty; 
to-morrow, if cause be, I shall write more, bu' 
1 hope all shall be well. I ever rest 
Your lordship’s most obliged 

fitend and faithful servant. 

Fa. VsKunAH, Cane. 

Friday night, ISth November, 1619. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lori), • 

I have conferred with Sir Lyoncl Cranheld, 
according to his majesty’s special commandment, 
tuucliing two points of value, for the advance¬ 
ment (the one present, tho other speedy) of his 
majesty’s revenue. « • 

The first is of tho corans, to restore the imposi¬ 
tion of five shillings and sixpence, laid in the late 
queen’s time, and drawn down unduly, to serve 
private turns, to three shillings and four pence, 
which will amount to above three thousand pounds 
yearly increase. 

The other is of the tobacco, for which there is 
offered two thousand pounds increase yearly, to 
begin at Michaelmas next, as it now is, and three 
tliousand pounds increase if the plantations of 
tobacco here within land be restrained. 

1 approve, in mine own judgment, both propo¬ 
sitions, with those cautions: 'I’hat for the first, 
the farmers of the corans do, by instrument under 
their seal, relinquish to the king all their claim 
thereto, by any general words of their patent. 
And for the second, that the bargain be concluded 
and made before the proclamation go forth; where¬ 
in, perhaps, there will occur some doubt in law, 
because it restraineth thf^ subject in the employ¬ 
ment of his freehold at his liberty. Ijjut being'so 
many ways jwo bono publico, I think it good 
enough. ^ 

His majesty may, therefore, be pleased to write 
his letter to the commissioners of the treasury, 
signifying his majesty’s pleasure directly in both 
points, to have them done, and leaving to us the 
consideration de moth. God *e^er prosper you. 
I rest your lordship's most obliged friend ^ 
and faithful servant, 

•Fr. YsRULAid’, Cane. 

Novrniber 22, 1619. g 


TO THE KING. 

It MAT PLEASE YOUR MOST EXCRLLENI^MaJKSTY, 
According to your commandment, we met to¬ 
gether yesterday at Whitehall, and there consulted 
what course were fittest to be taken now in this 


business of your majesty’s attorney-general, both 
for the satisfying your own honour, as also for 
calling in the late exorbitant charter of the city; 
which are the two ends, as we conceive, that your 
majesty proposed unto yourself. 

To effect both which, we humbly presume to 
present thus much unto your majesty as our opi¬ 
nion. First, That an information be put into the 
Star Chamber, as we formerly advised, against 
your attorney as delinquent, against the mayor, 
&c., as interested, and against the recorder also 
mixedly with some touch of charge. 

That the silbmission by letter offered by Mr. 
Attorney is no w'ay satisfactory for your majesty’s 
honour, but is to be of record by way of answer, 
and deduced to more particulars. 

That any submission or surrender of the patents 
by tho city should b^ also of record in their an¬ 
swer ; and no other can be received with your 
majesty’s honour, but by answer in court; tlie 
same to come merely of themselves, without any 
motion on your majesty’s behalf, directly or in¬ 
directly; which being done in this form, it will 
be afterwards in your majesty’s choice and plea¬ 
sure to use mercy, and to suspend any farther 
proceedings against your attorney. 

That it is of necessity, as well for the putting 
in of this information, as for your majesty’s other 
urgent and public services in that and other 
courts, to have a sequestration presently of your 
attorney, and a provisional commission to some 
other, during your majesty’s pleasure, to execute 
that charge: for both which instruments legal 
shall be provided as soon as your majesty’s plea¬ 
sure is known. To which wc humbly and duti¬ 
fully submit our advice and opinion, beseeching 
God to bless your majesty’s sacred person with 
continuance and increase of much health and hap¬ 
piness. Wherewith, humbly kissing your royal 
hands, we rest » 

Your majesty’s most humble and 
faithful subjects and servants, 

Fr. VEqpLAM. Cane. 
lioBERT NaUNTON, 

JuL. Caesar, 

T. ARUNDifL, 

Geo. Calvbbt, 

Edw. Coke. 

At tour majeity’i palace at 
Whitthall, June 16,1820. 


TO THE MARQUIH OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERY ooqn LoRp, 

I have lately certified his majesty on the behalf 
of Sir George tlhaworthf by Secictary Calvert, 
touching the place of a remembrancer in the 
!!ljianceTy for setting down of causes. And be¬ 
cause the gentleman telleth me the king thought 
my certificate a little doubtful, he desired me to 
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write to yonr lordship, touching my approbation 
more plainly. It is true that I conceive it to be 
a good business, and will be for the service of the 
court and ease of the subject; I will look it shall 
be accompanied with good cautions. 

We ruffle over business here in council apace, 
and I think to reasonable good purpose. By my 
next I will write of some fit particulars. I ever 
rest 

Your most obliged frien^ and faithful servant, 

Fk. Vkrulam, Cane. 

81 June, IC90. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VEBV GOOD Loan, 

Yesterday I called unto ua the two chief justices 
and Scijeant Crew about the Parliament business. 
To call more judges I thought not good, it would 
be little to assistance, much to secrecy : the dis¬ 
tribution of the business we made was into four 
parts. 

First, The perusing of the former grievance, 
and of things of like nature which have come in 
since. 

Neconclly, 'I’lie consideration of a proclamation 
with the clauses thereof, especially touching elec¬ 
tions, which clauses, nevertheless, we are of opi¬ 
nion, should be rather monitory than exclusive. 

Thirdly, 'I'he inclusive;'that is to say, what 
persons were fit to bo of the House, tending to 
make a suffleient and well composed House of the 
ablest men of the kingdom, fit to be advised with 
circa ari/ua regni, as the style of the writs gocth, 
according to the pure and true institution of a 
Parliament; and of the means to place such per¬ 
sons without novelty or much observation. For 
this purpose we made some lists of names of the 
priifto counsellors, and principal statesmen or 
courtiers, of the gravest or wisest lawyers, of 
fhe most respected and best tempered knights 
and gentlemej^ of the county. And here oii/er 
we did not forget to consider who were the 
boutrfcua of the last session, how many of them 
are dead, Ifow many reduced, and how many 
remain, and what was fit to be done concerning 
them. 

Fourthly, The having ready of some comiaon- 
wealth hills that may add respect and atknow- 
hulgiaent of the king’s care^ not wooing hills to 
make the king and his graces chea;), but good 
matter to set them on work, that an empty stomach 
d(\not feed U|-on'humt,ur. 

Of these four points, th.at which concerneth 
persons is not so fit to be communicated with the 
council table,'bnt to bd kept within fewer hands. 
The other three may when they are ripe. 

Meanwhile I thought good to give his majoity 
an account what is done, and in doing, humbly 
craving his direction if any thing be to be altered 


or added, though it may be onrselves shall have 
second thoughts, this being but the result of our 
first meeting. 

The state of his majesty’s treasure still maketh 
me sad; and I am sorry 1 was not at Theobald’s 
to report it, or that it was not done by my fellow: 
it is most necessarily we do it faithfully and freely. 
For to flatter in this were to betray his majesty 
with a kiss. I humbly pra/his majesty to think 
of my former counsel, and this I will promise, that 
whomsoever his majesty shall make treasurer, if 
his. majesty shall direct him to have relation' to 
my advice, I will continue the same care and 
advice I do now, and much more cheerfully when 
I shall perceive that my propositions shall not be 
lilerx scriptse in glade. 

Meanwhile, to keep the commission in doing 
of somewhat worth the doing, it may please his 
majesty to take knowledge that, upon our report, 
we had agreed to make remonstrance to him, that 
we ihaught Ireland might (if his majesty leave it 
to our care) he brought by divers good expedients 
to hear their own charge; and, therefore, his 
majesty may bo pleased, by his commandment, 
to set us in hand with it out of hand. God ever 
prosper you. 

Your lordship’s most obliged 
friend and faithful servant, 

• Fa. Verulam, Cane. 

October 7, IfiZO. 


TO SIR HENRY WOrrON. 

My very good Cousin, 

'r¥ie letler''which I received from your lordship 
upon your going to sea was more than a compen¬ 
sation for any former omission; and I shall be 
very glad to entertain a correspondence with you 
n botli kinds which you write of: for the latter, 
I Jim now ready for yrtu, having sent you some 
ore of that<^mine. I thank you for your favours 
to Mr. Meautys, and I pray continue the same. 
So, wishing you ov.t of your honourable exile, 
and placed in a better orb, I rest 

Your lordship’s afifectionate kinsman 
and assured friend, 

" , Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

York House, October 20,1620. 

TO THE MAROTiTia OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv vkIry good Lord, 

I send his majesty a form of a proglamatiolr 
for the Parliament, which 1 thought fit to offer 

• Dravehlpfa Prorlametion far a ParliamtHt 
As In onr princel.v judgment, we hold nnthinit more worthy 
of a Christian monarch than the conservation of peace at 
home and abroad; whereby effusion of Christian blood and 
other calamities of war are avoided ; trade is kept open; Idwa 
and Justice retain their due vigour and play; arts and sciences 
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first to his majesty's perusal before I acquainted 
ihe counsel. 

i^or that part which concerneth the foreign 
business, his majesty will graciously consider 

flourisli; aubjecteare leaa burdened with taxea and tallagea,aiid 
inliniic other beneflta redound to the stale ofa commonweal: 
so in our practice, we suppose there hath been seldom any 
kiiiK that bath given more express testimonies and real 
pledges of this desireSo have peace conserved than we have 
done in the whole course of our regiment. 

For neither h.ave we, for that which concerns ourselves, 
been ready to apprehend or embrace nny occasions nr opfior- 
dunities of making war upon our neighbours; neither have 
we omitted, fur that which may enneern the slates abroad, 
any good office or ro>al endcatoiir, for the quenching of Ihe 
sparks of troubles and discords in foreign parts. Wherein, 
as wi! have been always ready and willing, so we »ish ihut 
we had been always ns happy and prevailing in our advices 
and eniinsels that tended to that end. * 

And yet do we not forget that God hath put into our hands 
a sceptre over populous and warlike nations, which might 
have iiioved ns to second the atTcLtioii and disposition of our 
people, and to have wrought upon It, for our own ambition, 
if we had been so minded, lint it hath sufficed unto us to 
seek a true and not swelling greatness in the plun^tkins and 
improveinents of such part of our dominions as have in 
former times been more desolate and uncivil, and in the 
maintaining of ali our loving subjects in general, in tranquil¬ 
lity and security, and the other conditions of good govern¬ 
ment and happy times. But ainongst other deinuiisiratiniiH 
of our constant purpose and provident care to maintain pence, 
there was never such a trial, nor so apparent to the world (as 
ill a theatre) as our (lersisling in the same resoiulion, since 
the time that our dear son-in-lnw was eleited and accepted 
Ring of Bohemia ; by how much the motives tending to shake 
and assail our said resolution were the more fdl-cihle. For 
neither did the glory of having our dearest daughter and son- 
in-law to wear a crown, nor the <■ItrelllC alacrity of our | 
people devoted to that cause, nor the representations, which 
might be set before us of dangers, (if we shoiilil Siitfi'r a party 
ill Christendom, held comiiionly ailversc and ill airected to 
our state and government, to gather further reputation and 
strength,) transiinri us MJCliierilUoaiiaiisniuj) nar in |iiose- 
cutioii of that quarrel: but, contrariwise, finding the Justice of 
the cause not so clear us that we could Ins presunll> therein 
satisfled, and weighing with ourselves likewise, that if the 
kiiigiloiii of Bohemia hinl conliniied in the house of Austria ; 
yet, nevertheless, the balance of Christendom iiad stood in 
no other sort than it had done for many years before without 
Increase of party; and chiefly fearing that the wars in those 
parts of Germany, which have heen hitherto the buiwark of 
Christendom against the a|i|lknnchcs of the Turk, might, by 
the intestine dissensions, allure and let gn the coiffiiion 
enemy, we did abstain to declare, nr engage ourselves in that 
war, and were contented only to give p(>rmiasion to the am¬ 
bassador of our son-in-law, to diaw some voluntary helps of 
men and money from our subjects, being a matter that 
violated no treaty, and could not be denied in case of so near 
a conjunction. 

But, while we contained ourselves In this moderathin, we { 
And the event of war bath much altered the case, bysthe late 
invaBion of the Palatinate, whereby ^(howsoever under the 
pretence of a diversion) nc find our son, in fact, expnised in 
part, and in danger to be totally dispossessed of his ansient 
inheritance and patrimony, so long continued in that noble 
line; whereof we cannot but q/ghly resent, if i9should be 
alienated and ravished from him in our times, and to the pre¬ 
judice of our grandchildren and line royal. NeiAier can we 
It safe for us, in reason of state, that the county Pala¬ 
tine, carrying with itself an electorate, and having been so 
long in ibe bands of prinecs of our religion, and no way de¬ 
pending iiiHin Ihe house of Austria,shoiild now become at the 
disiNising of that house; being a matter, that indeed might 
alter the balance of Christendom iiiiportantl)^ to the weaken-1 
ing of onr sl.ilc, and the estate of our best friends and con- j 
federates. 

Wherefore, finding a concurrence of reasons and respects | 
of religion, nature, honour, and estate, all of them Inducing I 
us in no w ise to endure so great an alteration, we are resolved | 
Voi.. III.—12 


how easy it is for me to mistake, or not to attain, 
which his majesty in his wisdom will pardon, 
correct, and direct. 

For that part touching' the elections, 1 have 

to employ the utiermnst of our forces and means lo recover 
and resettle the said Palatinate to our ion ond our desrendanis, 
purposing, ni-verlhelcss, according lo our fornier inclination 
so well grounded, not altogether lo liiiermll (iftlie ocessinns 
give us leave) the treaties of |iearc and accord, wlmh we 
have already begun, and w hereof the eoiiiing on of the whiter, 
and Ihe roiinlerpoise offfie actioiia or»ar,hllberlo may give 
us ns yet some ati|iearniire of hope. 

Blit, forasinurh as il were great improvidenre lo depend 
upon the succei^ of surli treaties, and lliereforc giaul policy 
reiiuires that we slioiild be pre|mred for a nip, which we 
intend fur the rerovery mill assuring of the said Palatinate, 
n ill! ihv deiU'iMlviiclea, (ii design of no small rharge and diffl- 
rully,thti strengih and eoiijiinrliires of the adverse iwirly con 
sidered,) Wi' have thought good lo liiki- into our princely and 
leratioii (and Unit will, s|ieed) all things that 
may have relalioii lo siiHi a di-signiiieni; ninoiigsl winch we 
liold nothing more nrreAaiy lhan lo confer and ailvlac with 
the coimnon rouncil of onr kingdoiii, upon iliia ao important a 
aiihject. 

Fur nllhough the making of wnr or peace he a aecret of 
empire, and a Hung |irn|ierly hehiiiging to onr high preroga¬ 
tive royal and iiii|>erial |Hiwer; yet, nevcithelesa,In causes of 
that nature, wliirh we sliall think lit not to reserve, but lo 
cuiiiiniinicale, we shall ever Hunk onrscivea much assisted 
anil strengthened by the faithful advice and general assent 
of our loving aiihjerls. 

Moreover, no man Is so ignorant as to ex|iert that we 
should lie any ways able (inoni-ys lieing Ihe sinews of war) 
lo enter into Ihe list against so great poteiilates, wiihout 
some large and hoiiiitlfiil help of Irensiirr from our people, as 
well Inwards the inahilenniicc of the war as towards Ihe 
relief of our crown and eslale. And lliis the rather, for Hut 
we have now, by Hie spare of full leu years (ii thing unheard 
of in late times) siibsis/ed by onr own means, wilhnnt being 
chargeable lo our people, otherwise than by some voluntary 
gifla of some particulars; which, lliough in total amoiinling 
great inotier, we Hiiiiikfiilly acknowledge at Ihcir 
hands; III iilethentfai calm, 

we. did content ourRelvei to rerover our wants hy provident 
rrtreiiclinient of charge, and honourable iiiiprovemcnl of oUr 
owii,1binkinglo wear them nut wilhoiit troubling oui people; 
BO, ill siicli a slate of Cliristendom, ns seemeth now to hang 
over our heada, we durst no longer rely upon those alow 
remedies, but thought necessary (according lo Ibe ancient 
course of our prngciiilors) to resort to the good aflect'pns and 
aids of iiur loving siibjeris. 

II (Kin these considerations, a^d for that also In respect of 
so long iiiteriiiissiou of a Parliament, Ibe times may have 
introduced soinc tilings tit to be reformed, either by new 
laws, or by the moderate desires of our Ihving subjects, duti¬ 
fully intimated unto us, (wherein we shall ever be no lets 
ready to give them all gracious satisfactinti than their own 
hearts cun desire,) we have resolved, by ihe advice of our 
privy council, to bold a Parhanienl at our city of Westmin¬ 
ster 

And because,as well Hiis great cause, (there to be handled 
a^iuiigst Hie rest, and to be weiglied hy the beam of the king¬ 
dom,) as also the true and ancient institution of Parliament, 
do reifliire the Lower nouse (at this time if ever) to bq,com- 
poiinded of the gravest, ablest, and worthiest members that 
may be found : we do Aereby, out of the care of the common 
4 ;ood, wherdin themselves arc participant, (without nil preju¬ 
dice to the freedom of elections,) adq^nnish all our loving 
BuljJecls (that have votes in Abe elections of knighy and 
burgesses) of these few points following. 

First, That tfiey caatlheir eyes ii|ion the worthiest men of 
all sorts, knights qjiil gentlemen, that arc lights and guides in 
their countries, experienced Portianienl fnen, wise and dis¬ 
creet slalesiiien, that have been jiractised In public alDiirs, 
whether at home or abroad; grave and eminent lawyers, 
inhstantlal citizens and burgesses, and generally such as are 
interested and have portion in the estate. 

Recondly, That they make choice of such as are well 
aflheted in religion, wiiliout declining either on the, one band 
H 2 
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eommunicated it with my colleagues, Sir Edward 
Coke, the two chief justices, and Serjeant Crew, 
who ajiprove it well; and we are all of opinion, 
(hat it is not good to have it more peremptory, 
more particular, nor more sharp. 

We are thinking of some commonwealth laws, 
amongst which 1 would have one special for the 
maintenance of the navy, as well to give occasion 
to publish (to his majesty’s honour) what hath 
been already done; as, to,speak plainly, to do 
your lordship’s honour in the second place; and, 
besides, it is agreeable to the times. Cod ever | 
prosper 3 (ou, 

Voiir lordship’s obliged friend and faithfu 
servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

October 18, 1620. 


TO THE MARQUIH OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERY GOOD I.ORD, 

VouT lordship will pardon me, if, partly in the 
freedom of adversity, and partly of former friend¬ 
ship, (the sparks whereof cannot hut continue,) 
1 open myself to your lord.ship and desire also 
your lordship to open yourself to me. The two 
last acts which you did for me, in procuring the 
rolcascinent of my fine, and my quietus esl, I ac¬ 
knowledge were ctlbcts, real and material, of 
3 ’our love and favour, which, as to my knowledge, 
it never failed me in my prosperity; so, in these 
two things it seems not to have turned with the 
wheel. But the extent of these two favours is 
not much mure than to keep mo from persecution; 
for any thing further which might tend to my 
comfort and assistance, as I cannot say to myself 
that your lordship hath forsaken me, so I see not 
the cirects of your undeserved, yea, undesired 
profe'ssions and promises, which, being made to 
a person in aflliction, hath the nature after a sort 
of vows. Hut that which most of all makes me 
doubt of a chai>ge, or cooling in your lordship’s 
aifection towards me, is, that being twice now at 
London, your lordship did not vouchsafe to see 
me, though by messages you gave me hope there¬ 
to blinilni’Bg and Bupcrstitlon, or on the other hand to scliisin 
or turbulent die|>oBillon. 

Thirdly and lastly, That they be truly sensibb*, not to iHb- 
valueordlBparaep the Hnuee with baiikrnptu and ■leccusilniiB 
pprsbnii, that may desire lonR Farli:iinciil« only fur protec- 
tiiin; lawyers of mean account and,'■stiniatinn ; yourf^ men 
that arc not ripe for (irnvo roiiBultationB; nieov dependents 
upon great perBona, that may be thought to have their voices 
under command, tad'sueli lil^" obscure and inferior porHons ; 
80 thlit, to concliiue, we may have the cniiifort to see before 
ua the very face of a iiitflcient and wetl composed House, such 
as may be worthy to be a representative of the third estate 
of our kingdom, flt.lo nourish," loving and comfortable meet, 
lag between us and our people, and tit to be a noble Instru. 
nient, under the blessing of Almighty God, and our princely 
cere and power, and with the loving conjunction of our prg- | 
lates and peers, for the settling of so great alTliIrs, as are ' 
before expressed. 


' of, and the latter time I had begged it of your 
lordship. p 

The cause of change may either be in myself 
or your lordship. I ought first to examine' my¬ 
self, which I have done; and God is my witness, 
I find all well, and that I have approved myself 
' to your lordsliip a true friend, both in the watery 
, trial of prosperity, and in the fiery trial of ad- 
; versity. If your lordship takb any in.satisfaction 
touching the House, I humbly pray you, think 
better of it; for that motion to me was a second 
sentence, more grievous than the first, as things 
then stood and do yet stand: for it sentenced me 
to have lost, both in mine own opinion, and much 
more in the opinion of others, that which was 
savG(k to me, almost only, in the former sentence, 
and which was more dear to me than all that 
which was taken from me, which is your lord¬ 
ship’s love and favour: for had it not been for 
that bitter circumstance, your lordship knows that 
you blight have commanded my life and all that 
is mine. But surely it could not be that, nor any 
thing in me, Avhich wrought the change. It is 
likely, on the other part, that though your lord- 
ship, in your nature, I know to be generous and 
constant, yet I being now become out of sight, and 
out of use, your lordship having a flood of new 
friends, and your ears possessed perhaps by such 
as would not leave room for an ohi, your lordship 
may, even by course of the world and the over¬ 
bearing of others, be turned from me, and it were 
almost a miracle if it should be otherwise. But 
yet, because your lordship may still have so 
iicroical a spirit as to stand out all these violent 
assaults, which might have alienated yon from 
your Vriend, ihy humble suit to your lordship is, 
that remembering your foriiu-r friendship, which 
began with your beginning, and since that lime 
hath never failed on my part, your lordship would 
deal clearly with me, and let me know whether 
I continue in your favoiN or no; and whether in 
those poor n^picsts, which I may yet make to his 
majesty, (whose true servant 1 ever was and am,) 
for the tempering ofsmy misery, I may presume 
to use your lordship’s favour and help, as I have 
done; for otherwise it were a kind of stupidness 
n me, and a great trouble also to your lordship, 
or trie not to discern the change, for your lord- 
ship to have an importuner, instead of a friend 
and a suitor. Though, howsoever, if your lord- 
ship should never think of me more, yet in re- 
pect of your former ftvours, which cannot alto¬ 
gether bb made void, I must remain, &c. 


TO TflE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

dr VERY 0000 Lord, 

Though I returned an answer to your lordship’s 
ast honourable and kind letter, by the same way 
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by which I received it, yet I humbly pray your 
lOT^hip to give me leave to add these few lines. 
My^ord, as God above is my witness, that I ever 
have loved and honoured your lordship as much, 
I think, as any son of Adam can love or honour 
any thing that is a subject; and do still continue 
in as hearty and strong wishes of felicity to be 
heaped and fixed upon you as ever: and so yet I 
protest, that at this time, as low as I am, I had 
rather sojourn the rest of my life in a college in 
(^ambridgc, than recover a good fortune by any 
other than yourself. But now, to recover your¬ 
self to me, (if I have you not already,) or to ease 
your lordship in any business of mine, wherein 
your lordship would not so fully appear, or to be 
made partaker of your favours in the wa^ that 
you like best, I would use any man who were 
your lordship’s friend. Secondly, if in any thing 
of my former letters I have given your lordship 
any distaste, either by the style of them or any 
particular passage in them, I humbly pt%y your 
lordship’s benign construction and pardon. 1 
confess it is my fault, though yet it be some hap¬ 
piness to me withal, that I many times forget my 
adversity: but I shall never forget to be, &c. 


TO THE EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 
My very oood Lord, 

I was likely to have had the fortune of Cajus 
Plinius the elder, who lost his life by trying an 
experiment about the burning of the Mountain 
Vesuvius. For I was also desirous to try an ex¬ 
periment or two, touching the conservation and 
induration of bodies. As for the experiment 
itself, it succeeded excellently well; but in the 
journey (between L^don and Highgate,) 1 was 
taken with such a fit of casting, as I knew not 
whether it were the stone, or some surfeit, or 
cold, or indeed a touch of them all three. But 
when 1 came to your lordship’s house, f was not 
able to go back, and therefore was forced to take 
up my lodging here, where your housekeeper is 
very careful and diligent about me, whicli 1 assure 
myself your lordsliip^vill not only pardon towards 
him, but think the better of him for it. For in¬ 
deed your lordship’s house was happy to me; 
and I kiss your noble hands for the welcome 
which I am sure you give me to it, &c. 

I know how unfit it is for me to write to your 
lordship with any other hand than my own; but, 
by my troth, my fingers are so disjointed with 
this fitof sickness, that I cannot steadily hold apen. 
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MR. FRANCIS BACON TO SIB JOHN PUCKERING, 
LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL.* 

My Lord,— It is a great grief unto me, joined 
with marvel, that her majesty should retain a 
hard conceit of my speeches in parliament.f It 
might please her sacred majesty to think what 
my end should be in those speeches, if it were 
not duty, and duty alone. I am not so simple 
but I know the common leaten way to please. 
And whereas popularity hath been objected, I 
muse what care I should take to please many, 
that take a course of life to deal ’.vith few^ On 
the other side, her majesty’s ^«ce and particular 
favour towards me hath been such, as I esteem 
no w'orldly thing above the comfort to enjo/it, 
except it be the conscience to deserve k. But, 
if the not seconding of some particular nerson’s 
_Qpinion^hall be presumption, and to differ upon 

• Ilarl. MSS. vol. S86, No. 129, fol. 232. 
t On Wednesday, the 7th of March, 1592-3, upon the three 
subsidies demanded of the House of (Ammons j to which he 
assented, but not to the payment of them ujder six years, 
uriting the necessliips of the people, the danger of raising 
public discontentment, and the setting of an evil precedent 
^inst themselves and their posterity. See Sir Simmons ' 
D’Ewes’s Journals, p 493. He sat in that parliament, which 
met November 19, 1592, and was dissolved 10 April, 1593, as 
one of the knights of the shire for Middlesex. 


tlic manner shall be to impeach the end, it shall 
teach my devotion not to exceed wishes, and 
those in silence. Yet, notwithstanding, (to 
speak vainly as in grief,) it may bo her mmesty 
hath discouraged as good a heart as ever l^ked 
toward her service, and ai} void of self-love. And 
so, in more grief than I can well express, aftd 
much more than I can well dissemble, I leave 
your lordship, being as ever. 

Your lordship’s entirely devoted, &c. 


TD SIR THOMAS EGERTON, LORD KEEFER OF 
• THE GREAT HEAL.* 

It ftilv PLEASE Yoiyi Lordship, 

•' I am tosnake humble complaint to your lord- 
ship of some hard dealing of(pred me by one 
Sympson, a goldsmith, ^ man noted muchMas I 
have heard ,*for extremities and stoutness upon 
his purse; but yet I could scarcely have ima- 
ined he would have dealt either‘so dishonestly 

, • From Ihe original In the Hatfield L'nllection of State 
rapeta, communicated tii me by the Rev. William Hurdln, 
B. D., and intended by him for the public In a third volume of 
'he collection of tboie paperi, if hia death bad not prevented 
itin from executing hie dealgn. 
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towards myself, or so contemptuously towards 
her majesty’s service. For this Lombard (pardon 
me, I most humbly pray your lordship, if, being 
admonished by the street ho dwells in, I give 
him that name) having me in bond for three hun¬ 
dred pounds principal, and I having llie last term 
confessed the action, and by his f^ull and direct 
consent, respited the satisfaction till the begin¬ 
ning of this term to come, without ever giving mo 
warning, either by letter o| message, served an 
execution upon me, having trained me at such 
time as I came from the 'I'ower, where Mr. Waad 
can witness, we attended a service of no mean 
importance;* neither would he so much as vouch¬ 
safe to come and speak with me to takf; any order 
in it, though I sent for him divers times, and his 
house was Just by; handling it as upon a despite, 
being a man I never provoke 1 with a cross word, 
no, nor with many delays. Ho would have 
urged it to have had me in prison; which ho had 
done, had not Sheriff More, to whom 1 sent, 
gently recommended me to a handsotno house in 
Coleman street, where I am. Now, because he 
will not treat with me, I am enforced humbly to 
desire your lordship to send for him according to 
your place, to bring him to some reason; and this 
forthwith, because 1 continue hero to my farther 
discredit and inconvenience, and the trouble of 
tho gentleman with whom 1 am. 1 have a hun¬ 
dred pounds lying by me, which ho may have, 
and the rest upon some reasoifahle time and secu¬ 
rity, nr, if need be, the whole ; but with my more 
trouble. As for the contempt he hath offereil, in 
rcgaril her majesty’s service to my understanding, 
carrieth a privilege cundo el redcutidu in meaner 

* It is not cosy to dctpriiiint whnt tliis sprvirp was; but it 
si'cins to rcintp to the pxaniinntioii of some pnsoiipr ; perhaps 
Rilward Hqulro, executed in November, ]5!)S, tor poinoniiig 
IhP queen’s saddle; or Vnii-ntine Tliuiiias, who accused the 
Kins <**l^cots of practices against Queen Rliiuihclh [Hutori- 
ml r'lcic, p. ITS;] nr one Stanley, concerning whom 1 shail 
insert here passages from tw,o MH. letters of John Chamber- 
lahi, Esq., to his iYleiid, Dudley Carletnn, Esq.; afterwards 
ambassador to Venice,the t'nited Provinces, and France; 
these letters being fart of a very large cnllertion, from l.'HW 
to lfiS\ which I transcribed from the originals. “One Ittan- 
loy," savs Mr. Chamberlain, in his letter dated at London, 
3d of October, ICUH, “that came in sixteen days over land 
with letters nut of fijuiin, is lately committed to the Totver 
He was very earnest to have private conference with her 
majesty, pretending matter of groat importance, which he 
would by no means utter to anybody else.” In anotlfir 
letter, dated 20th of November, ISON, Mr. Chamberlain oli- 
servys, that on “ tho day that they looked for Stanley's 
arraignment, he came not himself, but sent his fureri^iiner, 
one Equirc, that had been an under'purveyor of the stable, 
who being In Spitin was dealt withal by one Walpole, a 
Jesuit, to poison the ^neen and the Earl of Essex; and ac- 
oordipgiy came p. spared intb England, and went with the 
earl In his own ship the last Journey, and poisoned the arms 
or handles of the chair he used to sit in, with a confection he 
had received of the Jesuit; as likewise, he had done the 
pummel of the quden’s saddle^ not past five days before his 
going to sea. But, because nothing succeeded of it, the priest 
thinking he had either changed bis purpose, or betraycil it, 
gave Ntanley instnictlons to accuse him; thereby to get hifn 
more credit, and to be revenged of Bquire for breaking pro* 
miss. The fellow confessed the whole practice, and, as tt 
seemed, died very penitent.” 


causes, much more in matters of this nature, 
especially in persons known to be qualihed with 
that place and employment, which, thougli/uik- 
worthy, I am vouchsafed, I enforco nothing, 
thinking 1 have done my part when 1 have made 
it known, and so leave it to your lordship’s 
honourable consideration. And, so with signifi¬ 
cation of my humble duty, &c. 


TO sm KOBERT CECIL, SECRETARY OF STATE.*’ 

It may pi.ea.se yovr Honour, 

1 humbly pray you to understand how badly I 
have been used by tho enclosed, being a copy of 
a letter of complaint thereof, which 1 have written 
to the lord keeper. How sensitive you are of 
wrongs offered to your blood in my particular I 
have had not long since experience. But, herein 
I thii\k your honour will be doubly sensitive, in 
tenderness also of the indignity to her majesty’s 
service; for as for me, Mr. Syinpson might have 
had 1110 every day in London; and, therefore, to 
belay me while ho knew I came from the Tower 
about her majesty’s special service, was to my 
understanding very bold. And two days before 
lie brags he forbore me, because I dined with 
Sheriff More; so as with Mr. Symjison, exami¬ 
nations at the ’I’tiwer arc not so great a privilege, 
cundo el redeundo, as Sheriff More’s dinner. Hut 
this complaint f make in duty; and to that end 
have also informed my Lord of Essex thereof; 
for, otherwise his punishment will do me no 
good. 

So,, with signification of my humble duty, I 
commend your honour to the divine preservation. 

At your honourable rommand particularly, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Ctileiiian street, this 
Stth of September, IS9N 


TO MR. SECRETARY CECIL.* 

It may please your Honour, 

Because we live in an ago, where every man’s 
imperfections arc but another’s fable; and that 
there fell out an accident in the Exchequer, which 
I know not how, t,6r how soon may be traduced, 
though I dare trust rumour in it, except it be 
ma'licious, or extreme partial; 1 am bold now to 
possess'your honour, .ns one that ever I found 
careful qf my advancement, and yet more jealous 
of ray wrongs, with the truth of that which pas^ 
ed; deferring my farther request, until I may 
attend your honour: and so, I continue 
Your honour’s very humble and 
' particularly bounden, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Gray's Inn, thli 
94th uf April, 1601. 


* Froin Iba Hatflold CoUectlon. 
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TO ROBEBT, LORD CECIL.* 

Itj^ay please your good Lordship, 

Iwy say late thanks are ever best; but the 
reason was, I thought to have seen your lordship 
ere this; howsoever, I shall never forget this 
your last favour amongst others; and it grieveth 
me not a little, that 1 find myself of no use to 
such an honourable and kind friend. 

For that matter, ^ think I shall desire your 
assistance for the punishment of the contempt; 
not that 1 would use the privilege in future time, 
bift because 1 would not have the dignity of tlie 
king's service prejudiced in my instance. But, 
herein 1 will be ruled by your lordship. 

It is tit likewise, though much against my mind, 
that I let your lordship know, ihut 1 shall ncR be 
able to pay the money within the time by your 
lordship undertaken, which was a fortnight. 
Nay, money I tind so hard to come by at this 
lime, as I thought to have become an humble 
suitor to your honour to have sustained nrn (rith 
your credit for the present from urgent debts, 
with taking up three hundred pounds till I can 
put away some land. But, I am so forward with 
some sales, as this request I hope 1 may forbear. 

For my estate, (because your honour hath care 
of it,} it is thus: 1 shall be able with selling the 
skirts of my living in Hertfordshiref to preserve 
the body, and to leave myself, being cleA'ly out 
of debt, and having some money in my pocket, 
three hundred pounds land per annum, with a fair 
house, and the ground well timbered. This is 
now my labour. 

For my purpose or course, 1 desire to meddle 
as little as I can in the king's causes, his majesty 
now abounding in council; and tef fol1ow*my 
private thrift and practice, and to marry with some 
convenient advancement. For, as for any ambi¬ 
tion, T do assure your honour, mine is quenched. 
In the queen’s my excellent mistress’s time, the 
quorum was small; her «ervice was a kind of 
freehold, and it was a more solemn * 11100 . All 
those points agreed with my nature and judgment. 
My aml)itiun now I shall only put upon my pen, 
whereby I shall bo able to maintain memory and 
merit of the times succeeding. 

Lastly, for this divulged and almost prostituted 
title of knighthood, 1 could, wi^jicut charge^ by 
your honour’s mean, be content to have it, both 
because of this late disgrace, and because I have 
three new' knights in my mess in Gray’s Inn com¬ 
mons ; and because I have foifnd out an alderman’s 
daughter,^ a handsome maiden to my likii%. So 
3$i*if you 4 honour will find the time, I will come 
to the court from Gorhambury, upon any warning. 

* From the natfleld Collection. 

+ Gorhambury. 

j Probably the lady whom he afterwarde married, Alice, 
one of the daughters and co-beira of Benedict Barnham, Eiq., 
alderman of London. She aurvived her hiiaband above 
twenty yean. Ijfe ^ Lori Bacon by Dr. WiUuan Ratelty. 
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How my sales go forward, your-lordship shall, 
in a fisw days, hear; meanwhile, if you will not 
be pleased to take farther day witli tliis lewd fel> 
low, I hope your lordship will not sufiTer him to 
take any part of the penalty, but principal, inte¬ 
rest, and costs. 

Bo, 1 remain your lordship’s 

most bounden, 

Fh. Bacon. 

3d July, 1603. 


TO RORERT, LORD CECIL. 

It hat please your good Lordship, * 

In answer of your last letter, your money shall 
be ready before your day, principal, interest, and 
costs of suit. So the sherilf promised when I 
released errors; and a Jew takes no more. Tho 
rest cannot be forgotteTi; for I cannot forget your 
lordship’s dum memnr ijise mrit and if there have 
been aliquid tiimis, it shall be amended. And, to 
be plain with your lordship, that will quicken me 
now w’hioh slackened me before. Then I thought 
you might have had more use of me, than now, I 
suppose, yon are like to have. Not but I think 
the impediment will bo rather in iny mind than 
ill tho matter or times. But, to do you serviee, I 
will come out of iny religion at any time. 

For my knighthood,* 1 wish tlie manner might 
be such as might grace me, since the matter will 
not: I mean, (hat I jnight not be merely grega¬ 
rious in a troop. The coronation is at hand. It 
may please your lordship to lei mo hear from you 
speedily. So I continue 

Your lordship’s ever much bounden, 

, Ph. Bacon. 

From Gorhanibiiry, this 16th of July, 1603. 


THE BEGINNING OF A LETTER IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER MY LURI) TREASURER'Rf DECEASE.^ 

It may please your Majestjt ; 

If 1 shall seem, in these few lines, to write’ 
mttjora qtuim pro forlxma, it may please your ma¬ 
jesty to take it to be an elTcct, not of presumption, 
but of aifnctioii. For, of the one i was never 
noted; and for the. other, I could iiovor show it 
hitherto to the full, being as a hawk tiod to an¬ 
other’s fist, that niiglit soiiietiines bait and proffer, 
bufbould never fly. And, therefore, if, as it was 
said to-^ne that spoke great words, .dmiee, verlffi 
tua desiderant eivitalem,^ so your majesty say to 
m^, “Bacors your words rcipiire a place to speak 
them;” I must answer, that place,^or not place, is 
in your majesty to add or rdfrain: and, thouglsl 
never grow ct^er but to******, yet your ma¬ 
jesty- , 

*ne wai knighted at Whiteiiali, July 
•(• Robert, Earl of SalMhiiry, who died 2'llh of May, 1613. 
t '('he draught of tbiu imperfect letter m written chiefly in 
Greek chanictere. 

i Tbeie worda of Themletoclea are cited likewlec by Lord 
Bacon at the end of hie book Do AngmMUt SeuuUamm. 
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TO TUB KINO, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE LORD 
TREASURER’S DEATH. 

It may PLEASE YOUR EXCELLEZfT MaJESTY, 

1 cannot but endeavour to merit, considering 
your preventing graces, which is the occasion of 
these few lines. 

Your majesty hath lost a great subject and a 
great servant. But, if 1 sliould praise him in 
propriety, I sliould say that he was a fit man to 
keep tilings from growing (vorse; but no very fit 
man to reiluce things to be much better. For he 
loved to have the eyes of all Isfael a little too 
iniieh oR.hiinsclf, and to have all business still 
under the hammer, and, like clay in the hands of 
tlie potter, to mould it as he thought good; so that 
he was more in vpr.rutione than in lyptre. And, 
though he had fine passages of action, yet the 
real conclusions came slifwly on. So that, al- 
tlioiigh your majesty hath grave counsellors and 
worthy persons left, yet you do, as it were, turn a 
leaf wherein, if your majesty shall give a frame 
and constitution to matters before you place the 
persons, in niy simple opinion, it were not amiss. 
But the great matter, and most instant for tlio 
present, is the consideration of a Parliament, fur 
two eiTects; the one for the supply of your estate, 
the other fur the better knitting of the hearts of your 
subjects unto your majesty, according to your in¬ 
finite merit; fur both which. Parliaments have 
been, and are, the ancient and honourable remedy. 

Now, because I take myself to have a little 
skill in that region, as one that ever affected that 
your majesty might, in all your causes, not only 
prevail, but prevail with satisfaction of the inner 
man; and though no man can say but I was a 
perfect and peremptory royalist, yet, every man 
makes me believe that 1 was never one hour out 
of credit with the I.ower House; my desire is, to 
knejv whether your majesty a ill give me leave to 
meditate and propound unto you some preparative 
remembrances, touchieg the future Parliament. 

Your majesty may truly perceive that, though 
I cannot chalk'uge to myself cither invention or 
judgment, or elocution, or method, or any of 
those power^, yet my offering is care and obser¬ 
vance : and, as my good old mistress was wont to 
call me her watch candle, because it pleased her 
to say I did continually burn, (and yet she suf¬ 
fered me to waste almost to nothing,) so I must 
much more owe the like duty to your majesty, by 
whom my fortunes have bc^n settled and faised. 
And BO, craving pardon, I rest ' « 

Your majesty’s most humble 
" servant devote, F. B. 

at May, 1612. 

TO THE KINO. 

It may please your e.ycellent Majesty, « 

My principal end being to do your majesty sor- 
vice, 1 crave leave to make, at this time, to your 


majesty, this most humble oblation of myself; I 
may truly say with the psalm, Multum itudla 
fuit anima mea ; for my life hath been convefsant 
in things, wherein I take little pleasure. Your 
majesty may have heard somewhat, that my father 
was an honest man; and somewhat yet, I may 
have been of myself, though not to make any true 
judgment by, because I havp hitherto had only 
poteatatem verbnrwn, nbr tliat neither. I was three 
of my young years bred with an ambassador in 
France, and since 1 have been an old truant in the 
school-house of your council chamber, though on 
the second form, yet longer than any that now 
sitteth hath been in the head form. If your 
majesty find any aptness in me, or if you find 
any hcarcity in others, whereby you may think it 
fit for your service to remove me to business of 
state, although I have a fair way before me for 
profit, and, by your majesty’s grace and favour, 
for l^pnour and advancement, and in a course less 
exposdi to the blast of fortune, yet, now that he 
is gone quovivenie virlutibus eerltastmum extlium, 
I will be ready as a chessman, to be wherever 
your majesty’s royal hand shall set me. Your 
majesty will bear me witness, 1 have not sud¬ 
denly opened myself thus far. I have looked on 
upon others. I see the exceptions; I see the dis¬ 
tractions ; and I fear Tacitus will be a prophet, 
magis alii homines, qiiam alii mores. I know mine 
own heart; and I know not whether God, that 
hath touched my heart with the affection, niaj’ not 
touch your royal heart to discern it. Howsoever, 
I shall go on honestly in mine ordinary course, 
and supply the rest in prayers for you, remain¬ 
ing, &c. 


TO THE KINO * 

* * * Lastly, I will* iiiaki! two prayers unto 
your majesty, as I used to do to God Almighty, 
when I commend to him his own glory and 
cause; so I will ’pray to your m.josty for 
yourself. 

The one is, that these cogitations of want, do 
not any ways trouble or vex your mind. I 
remember Mosei^.l aith of the land of promise, that 
it was not like the land of Egypt, that was 
watered with a river, but was watered with 
showc^p from heaven; whereby I gather, God 
preferreth, sometimeS uncertainties before cer¬ 
tainties’, because they teach a more immediate 
dependence upon his providence. Sv.re I slfti, 
nil novi aceidil vobia. It is no new thing for 
the greatest kings to be in debt; and, if a man 
shall pari'is eomponere magna, I have seen an 
Earl of Leicester, a Chancellor Hatton, an Earl 
of Essex, and an Earl of Salisbury, in debt; and 

* The beginning of this letter m wanting 
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yet was it no manner of diminution to their power 
or jireatnesa. 

^ second prayer is, that your majesty, in 
respect of the hasty freeing of your estate, 
would not descend to any means, or degree of 
means, which carricth not a symmetry with your 
, majesty and greatness. He is gone from whom 
those courses did wholly flow. So have your 
wants and necessities in particular, as it were, 
hanged up in two tablets before the eyes of your 
Lords and Commons, to be talked of for four 
months together; to have all your courses, to 
help yourself in revenue or profit, put into printed 
books, which 'w'ere wont to be held arcana 
imperii; to have such worms of aldermcp, to 
lend for ten in the hundred upon good assuriftice, 
and with such * *, as if it should save the bark 
of your fortune; to contract still where miglit be 
had the readiest payment, and not the best bar¬ 
gain ; to stir a number of projects for your profit, 
and then to blast them, and leave your majesty 
nothing but the scandal of them; to pretend an 
even carriage between your majesty’s rights and 
the case of the people, and to satisfy neither. 
These courses, and others the like, I hope, are 
gone with the deviser of them, which have turned 
your majesty to inestimable prejudice.* 

I hope your majesty will pardon my liberty of 
writing. I know these things are majdta quam 
proforluna.- but they are minora qnampro studio 
el voluntnle. 1 assure myself, your majesty 
taketh not me for one of a busy nature; for my 
state being free from all diflicultics, and I having 
such a large field for contemplations, as 1 have 
partly, and shall much more make manifest to 
your majesty and the world, to ’ occup/ my 
thoughts, nothing could make me active but love 
and alfcction. So, praying my God to bless and 
fiivour your person and estate, &c. 


TO THE KINO. 


ted to the subcommissioners, touching tiie repair 
and improvement of your majesty’s means: and 
this 1 have done, not only in meeting, and con¬ 
ference, and debate with the rest, but also by my 
: several and private meditation and inquiry: so 
I that, besides the joint account, which wo shall 
! give to tiie lords, I hope 1 shall be able to give 
your majesty somewhat ex pro prio. For as no 
man loveth better eomukre in commune than I 
do; neither am I of tjjosc fine ones tliat use to 
keep back any thing, wherein they think they 
may win credit apart, and so make the consulta¬ 
tion almost inutile. So, nevertheless, cases 
where matters shall fitll upon the by, perhaps of 
no less worth than that, which is the proper sub¬ 
ject of the consultation; nr where I find things 
passed over too slightly, or in cases where that, 
which 1 should adviqp, is of that nature, as I 
hold it not fit to be communicated to all those 
with whom 1 am joined; these parts of business 
I put to my private account; not because I would 
be officious, (though I profess I would do works 
of supererogation if I could,) but in a true discre¬ 
tion and caution. And your majesty had some 
taste in those notes which I gave you for the 
wards, (which it pleased you to say, were no 
tricks nor novelties, but true passages of busi¬ 
ness,) that mine own particular remembrances 
and observations are not like to be unprofitable. 
Concerning which notes for the wards, though I 
might say, sic vos noA vobis, yet let that pass. 

I have also considered fully, of that great pro¬ 
position which your majesty commended to my 
care and study, touching the conversion of your 
revenue of land into a multiplied present revenue 
of rent: wherein, I say, I have considered of the 
means and course to be taken of the assurance, 
of the rat(‘8, of the exceptions, and of the argu¬ 
ments for and against it. For, though the project 
itself be as old as I can remember, and faileth 
under every man’s capacity, yet the dispute and 
manage of it, asketh a great deal of considera¬ 
tion and judgment; projects being, like A<lso]>’fl 
tongues, the best meat and the worst, as they are 


It may please your excellent Majesty, 

I have, with all possible diligence, since your 
majesty’s progress, attended thp^service conlmit- 

* It will be but justice to the memory of the Earl of BaUe- 
bury, to remark, that this disadvantageous character of him, 
by Sir Francis Bacon, seems to Jiavn been heighAned by 
the prejudices of the latter against that able minister, 
grounded upon some suspicions, that the e.irl had nfit served 
hiifP with B«much seal as he might have «x|wcted from so 
near a relation, either in Queen Ellaabeth’s reign, or of that 
of her successor. Nor is it any Just imputation on his lord* 
ship, that he began to decline in King James the First’s good 
opinion, when his majesty’s ill economy occasioned de¬ 
mands on the lord treasurer, which all his skid, in the biisl- 
ness of the finances, could not answer, but which drew 
from him advices and remonstrances still extant, which that 
king not being very ready to profit by, conceived some re¬ 
sentment against his old servant and even retained it against 
his memory. 


chosen and handled. But surely, ubi dejieiunt 
remedia ordinaria, reeurrendum est ad extraordi- 
naria. Of this also I am reatly to give your 
majesty an account. 

Cenerally, upon this subject of the repair of 
your nlajcsty’s means, I beseech your majestyJto 
give ne leave to make this judgment, that your 
majesty’s recovery must be by the medicines of 
the Galenists and Arabians, and ^ot of the chy- 
mists or Paracelsians. For*it will not be wrought 
by any one fine extract, or strong water, but by a 
skilful company.pf a number of ingredients, and 
those by just weight and^rroporlioii, and that of 
some simples, which perhaps of themselves, or 
in'over-great quantity, were little better than 
poisons, but, mixed and broken, and in just quan¬ 
tity, are full of virtue. And, secondly, that as 
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joar majesty’s growing behindhand, hath been 
work of time, so must likewise be your majesty’s 
coming forth and making oven. Not but I wish 
it were by all good and fit means accelerated, but 
that I foresee, that if your majesty shall propound 
to yourself to do it per taltum, it can hardly be 
without accidents of prejudice to your honour, 
safety, or profit. 

EiidorHuil, 

JUy ktter to the kinf', toucHang his estate in gene¬ 
ral, Heptendter 18, 1G12. 


TO THE KING. 

May it pleasii; four Majcstv, 

According to your higljpeas’s pleasure, signi¬ 
fied by my Ijord Chamberlain,* I have consider¬ 
ed of the petition of certain baronets, made unto 
your majesty for confirmation and extent, or 
explanation of certain points mentioned in their 
charter, and am of opinion, that first, whereas it 
is desired, that the baronets he declared a middle 
degree, between baron and knight, 1 hold this to 
bo reasonable as to their placing. 

Secondly, Where it is desired, that unto the 
words degree or dignity of baron, the word honour 
might ho added; 1 know very well, that in the 
preface of the baronets’ patent it is mentioned, 
that all honours are derived from the king. 1 find 
also, tliat in the patent of the baronets, which arc 
marshalled under the barons, (except it be certain 
principals,) the word honour is granted. I find 
also, that the w'ord dignity is many times in law 
a superior word to the word honour, as being 
applied to the king himself, all capital indict¬ 
ments concluding contra eoronam et dignitaleiii 
nostrum. It is evident also, that the word honour 
an& honourable are used in these times in common 
speech very promiscuously. Nevertheless, be- 
‘causc the style of honour belongs chiefly to peers 
and counsellors, 1 am doubtful what opinion to 
give therein. 

Thirdly, Whereas it is believed, that if there 
be any quektion of precedence touching baronets, 
it may be ordered, that the same be decided by 
the commissioners marshal; I do not see but it 
may bo granted them for avoiding disturbanoes. 

Fourthly, For the precedence of baronets I find 
no alteration or difliculty, except it be in this, 
that the daughters of baronets are .desired to be 
declared to have precedence before the wives of 
kpights’ eld jst sons; 'which, because it is a degree 
hereditary, and that, in all examples, the daughters 

« 

* Thomsii Howiird, Earltif SiilTitlk. 
t The order of baroneti was created by patent of King 
Jaiiiei I., dated the SSd of May, lilll. The year fullon-ing, a 
decree waa made relating to their place and precedetice; | 
and four yeara after, vis., in 1610, another decree to the eamc 
purpoei- See SeUtn’s T\tlts tf Honosr, Part II., Ch. V., p. 
831 Ch. XI., p. 910, and 906. 9d Edit. fol. 1613. 


in general have place next tbe e.dest brothers’ 
wives, I hold convenient. / 

Lastly, Whereas it is desired, that the apparent 
heirs males of the bodies of the baronets may be 
knighted during the life of their fathers; for that 
I have received from the lord chamberlain a 
signification, that your majesty did so understand 
it, I humbly subscribe thereunto with this, that 
the baronets’ eldesf sons being knights, do not 
take place of ancient knights, so long as their 
fathers live. 

All which, nevertheless, I humbly submit to 
your majesty’s judgment. 

Your majesty’s most humble 
I and most bounden servant, 

* Fr. Macon. 


TO THE KING. 

It 'mAv pi.gase vour most excei.i.gnt Majestv, 
Having iiiidorstood of the death of the lord 
chief justice,* I do grounii, in all liumbleness, an 
assured hope, that your majesty will not think of 
any otlier but your poor servants, your attorney | 
and your solicitor,^ one of thorn for that place. 
Else wc shall be like Noah’s dove, not knowing 
where to rest our feet. For the places of rest, 
after thre extreme painful places wherein wc serve, 
have used to be cither the lord chancellor’s place, 
or the mastership of the rolls, or the places of 
the chief justices; whereof, for the first, I could 
be almost loath to live to see this worthy counsel¬ 
lor fail. The mastership of the rolls is blocked 
with a reversion.§ Aly T.ord (’oke is like to out¬ 
live! ns both: so as, if this turn fail, T, for my 
part, know not whither to look. 1 have served 
your majesty above a prenticehood, full seven 
years and more, as your solicitor, which is, I 
think, one of the painfullest places in your king¬ 
dom, specially as my employments have been: 
and (>od hath brought mine own years to fifty- 
two, w'hich, I think, is older than ever any solici¬ 
tor continued unprefferred. My suit is principally 
that you would remove Mr. Attorney to the place. 
If he refuse, then I hope your majesty will seek 
no farther than myself, that I may at last, out 
of your majesty.’!* grace and favour, step forwards 
to a place cither of more comfort or more ease. 
Mesides, how necessary it is for your majesty to 
strengthen your service amongst the judges by a 
chief justice which* is sure to your prerogative, 
your majesty kiioweth. Therefore, I cease farther 
to trouble your majesty, humbly cravitig pa^on, 

* Sir Tbninaa Flpmin|r. who died about Auxusl, 1613. 

t Sir Ilcniy Hobart, who waa made Lord Chief Justice of 
the Coiiimnfi rieas, Noveiidirr 36, 1613, in the room of Sir 
Edward Coke, removed lo the post of J.ord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, October 35. 

t Sir Erancis Bacon himself, who was appointed atioiney- 
peneral, Oct 37, 1613. 

} To Sir Julius Cipsar 
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and inlying wholly upon your goodness and 
' rdniembrance, and resting, in all true humbleness. 
Your majesty’s most devoted, and 

faithful subject and servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 


me with wonderful tokens of kindness. We both 
wept, which 1 do not oflen. 

Endormd, 

A letter to Sir George Villiert, touching a meuage 
brought to him by Mr. Shute, of a promite tf the 
chancellor* t place. 


TCSMR. MURRAY.* 

Goon Mr. Murray, 

According to his majesty’s pleasure by you 
dignified to me, we have attended my lord chan¬ 
cellor,! treasurer,:! and Mr. Cliancel- 

lor of the Kxcheqner,$ concerning Sir Gilbert 
Hougliton’s patent stayed at the seal; syjd we 
have acquainted tliem with the grounds and state 
of the suit, to justify them that it was just and 
beneficial to his majesty. And for any thing we 
could perceive by any objection or reply they 
made, we left them in good opinion of the same, 
with this, that because my lord chanccllc* (by the 
advice, as it seeineth, of the other two) had ac¬ 
quainted the council-table, for so many as were 
then present, witli that suit amongst others, they 
thought fit to stay till his majesty’s coming to 
town, being at hand, to understand his farther 
pleasure. We purpose, upon his majesty’s com¬ 
ing, to attend his majesty, to give him a more 
particular account of this business, lAid some 
other. Meanwhile, finding his majesty to have 
care of the matter, we thought it our duty to 
return this answer to you in discharge of his 
majesty’s direction. Wc remain 

Your assured friends, 

Fr. Bacon, 

Henry Velver’Von. 

July 8, 1619. 


TO SIR GEORGE VII.I.tERS. 

Sir,— The message vMiich I received from you 
by Mr. Shute hath bred in me sudi belief and 
confidence as I will now wholly rely upon your 
excellent and happy self* When persons of 
greatness and quality begin speech with me of 
the matter, and offer me their good offices, I can 
but answer them civilly. But those things are 
but toys: I am yours surer t«„you than td mine 
own life; for, as they speak of the turquois stone 
in a ring, I will break into twenty pieces before 
you have the least fall. God keep you eyer. 

Your truest servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

'Febraasy 19, 1619. 

My lord chancellor is prettily amended. I was 
with him yesterday almost half an hour. He used 

* Hart. MSS. vol. 8986. 

t Elieimere. 

't Thoniaa Howard, Earl of Suffolk. 

$ Sir Fulk Grevile, advanced to that pott October 1,1814, 
in the room of Sir Julmi CeMr,made Maiter of the Rolls. 

VoL. HI.—13 


MR. TOBIE MATTIIE^* TO SIR FRANCIS BACON, 

AXBflRN E Y-G EN ER AI. 

9 ^ 

May it please you. Sir, A 

Tiie notice 1 have from my Lord Roos, Sir 
Henry (Jocidere, and other friends, of the extrema 
obligation wherein I continue towards you, to- 
getlier with the conscience 1 have of the know¬ 
ledge how dearly aiuftruly I honour and love you, 
and daily pray that you may rise to that height 
which the state wherein you live can give you, 
hath taken away the wings of fear, whereby I 
was almost carried away from daring to importune 
you in this kind. But 1 know how good you have 
always been, and are still, towards mo; or rather 
because I am not able to comprehend how much 
it is; 1 will presume there is enough for any use, 
whereupon an honest humble servant may em¬ 
ploy it. 

It imports the business of my poor estate, that 
I he .restored to my ^country for some lime; and I 
have divers friends in that court, who will further 
niy desire thereof, and particularly Mr. Secretary 
Lake and my Lord Koos, whom I have desired to 
confer with you about it. But nothing can be 
4ono therein, unless my Lord of Canterbury^ 
may bo made propitious, or at least not averse; 
nor do I know in the world how to charm him but 
by the music of your tongue. 1 beseech you, sir, 
lose some minutes upon me, which I shxll be 
glad to pay by whole years of service; and call 
to mind, if it please you, the last speech you made 
me, that if I should continue as I then was, and 
neither prove ill-affected to the sAte, nor become 
otherwise than a mere secular man in my religion, 
you would be pleased to negotiate for my return. 
On my part the conditions are performed ; and it 
remains, that you do the like; nor can I doubt 
bqt that the nobleness of your nature, which loves 
nothi|ig in the world so well as to be doing of 
good^can descend from being the attorney-general 
• 

^ * Son oGDr. Tobie Mattbvw, Archbltbop of York. lie wm 
born at Oxford In 1978, while hli fkthc* wax Dean of Cbriat 
Church, and educated there. Oiirinx hii Irnrel* abrncU, ha 
waa acduced to»thc Romiah religion by Father Paraoni. This 
eccaaioned hia livinf out of hie own country from the year 
1607 to 1617, whcnNie had leave to return to England. Ha 
waa again ordered to leave it In October, 1618 1 but, In 183), 
waa recalled to aaxiat in the match with Spain ; and, on oe- 
c<}ant of hia endeavoura to promote it, waa knightad by King 
Janiea 1. at Royaton, on the lOlh of October, UU Ha trans¬ 
lated into Italian Sir Prancia Bacon’s Elasaya, and died at 
Ghent in Flanders, October 13,1699, N. 8. 
t Dr. George Abbot. 
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to a great king, to be solicitor for one of the 
meanest subjects that he hath. 

I send iny letter to my lord’s grace open, that 
before you se.al it (if you shall think fit to seal it, 
and rather not to deliver it open) you may see the 
reasons that I have; which, if I be not partial, arc 
very j)regnaiit. Although 1 confess, that till it 
was now very lately motioned to me by soino 
honourable friends, who have already procured to 
disimpression his majesty of some bard conceit 
he had me in, I did not greaMy think thereof; 
and now [ am full of hojie that".'.shall prevail. 
For sup]>v sing that iny Lord of (Janterbury’s mind 
is but made: of iron, the adamant of your persiia- 
sion will havu power to draw it. Jt may please 
you eitlier to send a present answer hereunto, nr, 
since I am not worthy of so much favour, to tell 
eitherof those honourable pert.ons aforenamed what 
the answer is, that accordingly they may co-operate. 

This letter goc:s by Sir Edward Parham, a gen¬ 
tleman whom [ have been much beholden to. I 
know him to he a perfect honest man; and since, 1 
protest, I had rather die than deceive you, 1 will 
humbly pray, that he may rather receive favour 
from yo»i than otherwise, when he shall come in 
your way, which at one time or other all the 
world there must do. And 1 shall acknowledge 
myself much bound to you, as being enabled by 
this means to pay many of my debts to him. 

I presume to send you the copy of a piece of a 
letter, which Galileo, of wlibm I am sure you 
have heard, wrote to a monk of my actjuaintance 
in Italy, about the answering of that place in 
Joshua, which concerns the sun’s standing still, 
and approving thereby the pretended falsehood of 
Copernicus’s opinion. The letter was written by 
occasion of the opposition, which some few in 
Italy did make ag;iinst Galileo, as if he wont 
about to establish that by exp<-riments which ap¬ 
pears to bo contrary to Holy Scripture. But he 
makes it appear the while by this piece of a let¬ 
ter which I send you, that if that passage of 
Scripture doth •-xpressly favour either side, it is 
for the afiirmative of Coperniens’s opinion, and 
for the iiegiitjvc of Aristotle’s. To an attorney- 
general in the midst of a town, and such a one 
as is employed in the weightiest aflairs of the 
kingdom, it might seem unseasonable for me to 
interrupt you with matter of this nature. But I 
Uiivw well enough in how high account yoif have 
tlu! truth of things: and thaj no day can‘pass, 
wherein you give nut liberty to your wiste thought.* 
of looking upoiv.thc works of nature. It may 
ple-Jse you to pardon tlTe so much trouble which 
I give you in this kind ; though yet', 1 confess, I 
do not deserve a pardop, beeauso I find not in 
myself a purpose of forbearing to do the like here¬ 
after. I most humbly kiss your hand. 

Your most faithful and affectionate servant, * 

Tobie Matthew. 

llrnsscK this 2lit of April, 1616 


MR. TOBIE MATTHEW TO SIR FRANCIS BACON. 

ATTORNEY-RENERAL. 

May it pIiEase your Honour, 

Such as know your honour may congratulate 
with you the favour which you have lately received 
from his majesty, of being made a counsellor of 
state:* but as for me, I must have leave to con- 
gnitulate with the council-table, in being so happy 
as to have you for an dssessor. I hope these are 
but beginnings, and that the marriage, which now 
I perceive that fortune is about to make with 
virtue, will be consummate in yonr person. I can¬ 
not dissemble, though I am ashamed to mention, 
the excessive honour which you have vouchsafed 
to do unto my picture. But shame ought not to 
be so'hatcful as sin; and without sin I know not 
how to conceal the extreme obligation, into which 
I am entered thereby, which is incomparably more 
than I can express, and no less than as much as I 
am able to conceive. And as the copy is more 
fortunatk than the original, because it hath the 
honour to be under your eye, so the original, being 
much more truly yours than the copy can be, 
aspires, by having the happiness to see you, to 
put the picture out of countenance. 

I understand by Sir George Petrc,f who is ar¬ 
rived here at the Spn, and is so wise iis to honour 
you extremely, though he have not the fortune to 
be knowh to your honour, that he had beard how 
my Lord of Canterbury had been moved in ray 
behalf, and that he gave way unto my return. 
This, if it bo true, cannot have happened without 
some endeavour of your honour; and, therefore, 
howsoever I have not been particularly advertised 
that ^our honour had delivered my letb-r to his 
grace; yet now metbinks I do as good as know it, 
and dare ail venture to present you with my hum¬ 
blest thanks for the favour. But the main point 
is, how his majesty should be moved ; wherein 
my friends are straining courtesy; and unless I 
hane your honour for a nihster of the ceremonies to 
take order, vdio shall begin, nil the benefit, that I 
can reap by this negotiation, will be to have the 
reputation of little jifilgmcnt in attemj/ting that 
which I was not able to obtain; and that howsoever 
I have shot fair, I know not how to hit the mark. 

I have been directed by my Lord Roos, wbo was 
the first mover q 6 this stone, to write a letter, 
which himself would deliver to the Master of the 
Hrtrse,:): who doth me the honour to wish me very 
well: aiid I have obeyed his lordship, and beseech 
your honour, that you 'will be pleased to |irevent, 
or to accompany, or second it with your commen¬ 
dation, lest otherwise the many words tlitit I haVn 
used have hut the virtue of a single 0, or cipher. 
But, indeed, if I had not been overweigbed by tho 

♦ Sir Frnnclt Barnn wiis swnrii at Rrcunwicli of llic privy 
roiinnl, June U, 16IP. 

t Grandson of John, the fir^t laird Petre, and son of W il- 
liain, second baron of that name. , 

} Sir George Villieri, who was appointed to that office, 
January 4,1613-6. 
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authority of my Lord Uoos’s commandment, I 
' slTftnld rather have reserved the master of the 
horse’s favour to some other use afterward. In 
conformity whereof I have also written to his lord- 
sliip, and perhaps he will thereupon forbear to 
deliver my letter to the master of the horse: 

, . whereas 1 should be the less sorry if your honour’s 
self would not think it inconvenient to make the 
suit of my return to his majesty; in which case I 
should, to my extreme contentment, have all my 
oblifrations to your honour only. 

His majesty’s being now in progress, will give 
some impediment to my suit, unless either it he 
my good fortune that your honour do attend his 
person, or else that you will be pleased td^com- 
mand some one of the many servants your honour 
hath in court, to procure the expedition of my 
cause; wherein I can foresee no difliculty, when 1 
consider the interest which your honour alloweth 
me in your favour, and my innocent casriage 
abroad for so many years; whereunto all his 
majesty’s ministers, wlio have known me, 1 am 
sure, will give an attestation, according to the 
contents of iny letter, to his Orace of Canterbury. 

If i durst, I would most humbly entreat your 
honour to be pleased, that some servant of yours 
may speedily advertise me, whether or no his 
Crace of Canterbury hath received mjr letter; 
w'hat his answer was; and what 1 may hope in 
this my suit. T remember, that the last W'ords 
w'hich 1 had the honour to hear from your mouth, 
were, that if I continued any lime free both from 
disloyalty and priesthood, your honour would bo 
pleased to make yourself the intercessor for my 
return. Any letter sent to Mr. Tri*mball (jpr me 
will come safely and speedily to ray hands. 

The term doth now last with your honour all 
the year long, and therefore the sooner I make an 
end, the hotter service I shall do you. 1 presume 
to kiss your hands, and continue 

Your honour’s most entirely, an^ • 

humbly ever at commandment, 

T'obik Mattiibws. 

«• 

Sjiii, Ihia JOlh of ntffh norof IhlO. 

P. It is no small penance, that ( am forced 
to appand my mind in my man’s hand, when it 
speaks to your honour. But (>od Almighty will 
have It no, througli the shakTSg £ have in my 
right hand ; and I do little less than want the use 
of my forefinger. 


your honour that I expressed thert'by an act rather 
of obedience than prudence, as not holding his 
lordship a fit man, whom by presenting that letter 
the king might perad venture discover to be my 
favourer in this business. In regard whereof I 
besought him, that howsoever 1 had coinplied 
with his command in writing, yet he would for¬ 
bear the delivery: and 1 gave him divers reasons 
for it. And, both in contemplation of those 
reasons, as also of hazard of imscarriagu that 
letters do run int^etween these parts and those, 
I have now thnMffht fit to send your honour this en¬ 
closed, accompanied with a most humbl«^entreaiy 
that you will be pleased to put it into the master 
of the horse’s hands, with such a recommenda¬ 
tion as you can give. Having read it, your 
honour may be pleased to seal it; and if his 
honour have rcccivolf the former by other hands, 
this may serve in the nature of a dupliiuito or 
copy : if not, it may bo the original; and, indeed, 
though it should bn but the copy, if it may be 
touched by your honour, it would liavo both 
greater grace and greater life than the principal 
itself; and, therefore, howsoover, I humbly pray, 
that this may be delivered. 

If my business should be remitted to the coun¬ 
cil-table (which yet I hope will nut be) I am most 
a stranger to my lord chancellor and my lord 
chaiiiberiain,* of whom yet 1 trust, by means of 
your honour’s good jvnrd in my behalf, that 1 shall 
receive no inipcdinieiit. 

Tlic bearer, Mr. Beehcr,[ can say what my 
carriage bath hocii in hVanee, under llio eye of 
several aiiibassatlors; wliich makes me the more 
g]ad to use him in the delivery of this letter* to 
your honour: and if your honour may be pleased 
to coiumaml me any thing, ho will convey it to 
my knowledge. 

1 hear to my unspeakable joy of hcart,( how 
much power you have with the master of the 
horse; and how much imihediate favour you liaxe 
also with his most exrellcnt majesty: so that T can¬ 
not hut hope for all good success, V’hen T consider 
withal thu protection wlicreinto you havo been 
ph!asc<i to take me, the • 

Most humble and most obliged of 

your honour’s many servants, 

, T’obie Matthew. 

8|ia, tlijH last uf July, stylo nuvo, 1610. 


TO SIR FRANCIS BACON, ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

* m 

It may clgasu youk Honour, 


I presumed to importune your honour with a 
letterof the 16th of this month, whereby I signified 
how I had written to the master ortho horse, 
that he would be pleased to move his majesty for 
my return into England; and how that I had I 
done it upon the direction of my Lord Roos, who [ 
oii'Ti I to be the deliverer thereof. Withal 1 told I 


TO BIB FRANCIS BACON, ATTO(fNEV-OENEBAl. 
May it please youk HoiAjub, • 

I have hrtsn made happy by your honour’s 
.oble and dear iines of the 22d of July; and the 
oy that 1 took therein was only kept from excess 

• William, Earl of Fenibrokc. 

t William, afterivarda kniylilntl. He had been secretary to 
Sir George Calvert, aiiibaRMdur to the court of France, and 
wraa afterwarda agent at that court; and at laat made clerk 
of the council. 
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by the noUce they gave me of some intentions 
and advices of your honour, which you have been 
pleased to impart to others of my friends, with a 
meaning, that they should acquaint me with them; 
whereof they have entirely failed. And, there¬ 
fore, if still it should import me to understand 
what they were, 1 must be enforced to beg tho 
knowledge of them from yourself. Your honour 
hath by this short letter delivered me otherwise 
from a great deal of laborious suspense; for, be¬ 
sides the great hope you gi*'.^ me of being so 
shortly able to do you reverencA,^/! arn come to 
know, titet by the diligence of your favour towards 
me, my f,ord of Canterbury hath been drawn to 
give way, and the master of tho horse hath been 
induced to move. 'J'hat motion, I trust, will be 
granted, howsoever; but I should bo out of fear 
thereof, if, when he moves the king, your honour 
would cast to be present; that if his majesty 
should make any diflicully, some such re{)Iy as is 
wont to come from you in such cases may have 
power to discharge it. 

I have been told rather confidently than credi¬ 
bly, (for in truth 1 am hardly drawn to believe it,) 
that Sir Henry Coodere should underhand (upon 
the reason of certain accounts that run between 
him and mo, wherein I might Justly lose my right, 
if I had so little wit as to trouble your honour’s 
infinite business by a particular relation thereof) 
oppose himself to my retu;‘n, and perform ill 
offices, in conformity of that unkind affection 
which he is said to bear me; but, as T said, I can¬ 
not absolutely believe it, though yet T could not 
so far despise the information, as nut to ac(|uaint 
your honour with what I heard. 1 offer it not as 
a rulpd case, but only as a query, as I have also 
done to Mr. Secretary Lake, in this letter, which 
I humbly pray your honour may be given him, 
togff'her with your best advice, how my business 
is to be carried in this conjuncture of his ma¬ 
jesty’s drawing near to London, at which time I 
shall receive my sentence. I have learned from 
your honour l5) be confident, that it will be pro¬ 
nounced in my favour: but, if the will of God 
should bo otlierwise, I shall yet frame for myself 
a good proportion of contentment; since, howso¬ 
ever, I was so unfortunate, as that I might not 
enjoy my country, yet, withal, I was so happy., as 
that my return thither was desired and negntiated 
b^'the affection, which such a person as yourself 
vouchsafed to bear me. When his majesty shall 
be moved, if he chance to make difficulty aboiit 
in]( return, and'offer*to impose any condition, 
which it is known I cannot draw myself to di¬ 
gest, I desire it may be remembered, that my 
case is common with many of liis subjects, who 
breathe in the air of their country, and that my 
case is not common with many, since I h?ve 
lived so long abroad with disgrace at home; and 
yet have ever been free, not only from suspicion 
of practice, hut from the least dependence upon 


foreign princes. My king is wise, and 1 hope 
that he hath this just mercy in store for me. God ' 
I Almighty make and keep your honour ever hap- 
py, and keep me so in his favour, as 1 will be 
sure to continue 

I Your honour’s ever most obliged 

and devoted servant, 

ToBJE Matthew. 
Antwerp, this firm of .Sept., ttylo neva, lOIO. 

P. S., Mav it please your Honour, 

I have written to Sir John Digby; and I thiqk 
he would do me all favour, if he were handsome¬ 
ly put upon it. My lady of Pembroke hath writ¬ 
ten, and that very earnestly, to my lord chamber- 
lain is my behalf. 

Tliis letter goes by Mr. Robert Garret, to 
whom I am many ways beholden, for making me 
tho best present that ever I received, by deliver¬ 
ing me your honour’s last letter. 

4 

« 


HIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE KING. 

May it please your excellent Majesty, 
llecausc 1 have ever found, that in business 
the consideration of persons, who are instrumenia 
animaht, is no less weighty than of matters, I 
humbly pray your majesty to peruse this enclosed 
paper, containing a diligence which I have used 
in omnem eventum. If Towerson,* as a passion¬ 
ate man, have overcome himself in his opinion, 
so it is. But if his company make this good, 
then I am very glad to see in the case wlicrein 
we now stand, there is this hope left, and your 
majesty’s hqnour prrse>‘ved in the enticr, God 
have your ni'sjesty in his divine protection. 

Y our majesty’s most devoted 

and most boiinden servant, &c. 

This is a secret to all men but my lord chan- 
ceHor; and we go on tins day with the new com¬ 
pany without discouraging them at all. 

September 18, Ifllfi. 

*1 

Endomed, 

7b ike king, upon Towerson'» propositions about 
the cloth business. 


RICHARD MARTIN, ESQ.f TO SIR FRANCIS BACON. 
Right,.Honourable, 

By attendance at cOurt two days (in vain, con- 
siderin4 >tiy journey,) was no loss 

* WtaoRC brother. Captain Gabriel Toweraon, wts one S the 
English nierrhaiita executed by the Dutch at Amboyna,in 1623. 

t Horn about ISTO, entered a commoner of Broad-gate'e 
Hall, now Feinbroke College, Oxford, in 1585, whence he re¬ 
moved to tho Middle Tempie. In the Parliament of 1601, he 
served for the borough of Barnblable in Devon; and in the 
firat Parliament of King Jamea I. he served for Circnceater in 
Gloiicraterahiie. He was chosen recorder of London In Sep¬ 
tember, 1618 s but died in the last day of the following month. 
He was much esteemed by the men of learning and 
genius of that age. 
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^ unto me, seeing thereby I made the gain of the 
\ovorture and assurance of your honour's afiection. 
These comforts have given new life and strength to 
my hopes, which before began to faint. I know 
what your honour promiseth you will undertake, 
and what you undertake, you seldom fail to com¬ 
pass ; for such proof of your prudence and industry 
your honour hath of late limes given to the swaying 
world. There is. tS my understanding, no great 
intricacy in my affair, in which I plainly descry the 
course to the shore 1 would land at; to which neitlier 
I fior any other eun attain without the direction of 
our great master pilot, who will not stir much 
without the beloved mate sound the way. Both 
these, none can so well set awork as yourself, 
who have not only their ear, but their affoittiun, 
and that with good right, as 1 hope in time, to 
good and public porposc. It is fit likewise that 
your honour know all my advantages. 7'he pre¬ 
sent incumbent is tied to mo by firm promise, 
which gives an impediment to the competitors, 
whereof one already, according to the heaviness 
of his luine and nature, petit deonnin. And 
though I bo a bad courtier, yet I know the style 
of gratitude, and shall learn as I am instructed; 
whatsoever your honour shall undertake for me, 

I will make good; therefore I humbly and earn¬ 
estly entreat your best endeavour, to assure to 
yourself and your master a servant, who both can 
and will, though as yet mistaken, advanc.e his 
honour and service with advantage. Your lovo 
and wisdom is my last address; and on the real 
nobleness of your nature (w'hereof there is so 
good proof) stands my last hope. If I now find 
a stop, I will resolve it is faltim CMrlhafrims, and 
sit down in perpetual peace. In tRis busifiess I 
desire all convenient silence; for though I can 
endure to be refused, yet it would trouble me to 
have ray name blasted. If your honour return 
not, and you think it requisite, 1 will attend at 
court. Meantime, with* all humble and heyty 
wishes for increase of all happinessf I kiss your 
honour's hands. 

Your honour’s humbly at*command, 

R. Martin. 

September 37,1616 

F.ndorieil, 

To the Right Honourable !i(/r Franch SaeoUf 
knight, hist majeoty's attorney-general, and one of 
hi» majesty's most honourable privy council, rpy 
singular pairon at court. 


TO 81B FRANCIS BACON, ATTORNEY-GENERAL.* 

Sir, —I have kept your man here thus long, be¬ 
cause I thought there would have,been some 
occasion for me to write after Mr. Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral’s being with the king. But he hath received 

*Hari. MSS. vol. 7006. 


SO full insUuction from his majesty, that there u 
nothing left for me to add in the business. And 
SO I rest 

Your faithful servant, 

Georok Villiers. 

Roytton, the 13th of October, 1616. 

Endoricd, 

7b the Itight Honourable Sir JYoncu Bacon, 
knight, one of his majesty's privy amneil, and 
hit attorney-general. 



SIR EDMUND BACON* TO SIB FRANCIS 4aCON, 
ATTORNEV-tlENERAL. 

My Lord,—1 am bold to present unto your 
hands, by this hoarer, whom the law calls up, 
some salt of wormwt^d, being uncertain whether 
the regard of your health makes you siill continue 
the use of that medicine. I could wish it other¬ 
wise ; for I am persuaded that all diuretics, which 
carry with them that punctuous nature and caustic 
quality by calcination, arc hurtful to the kidneys, 
if not enemies to the otlier principal parts of the 
body. Wherein, if it shall please you, for your 
better satisfaction, to call the advice of your 
learned pliysicians, and that they shall resolve of 
any medicine for your health, wherein my poor 
laboiirmay avail you, you know where your faith-^ 
fill apothecary dwells, who will be ready at your 
commandment; as '1 am bound both by your 
favours to myself, as also by tliosc (o iny nephew, 
whom you have brought out of darkness into light, 
and, by what I hear, have already made him, by 
your bounty, a subject of emulation to his elder 
bfother. Wc are all partakers of this your kind¬ 
ness towards him; and, forniyself, I shall be ever 
ready to deserve it by any service that shall lie in 
the power of 

Your lordship’s poor nephew, ” 

, Kdm. Bacon. 

Redgrave, thie lOtli of October, I61(t * 

Endorsed, s 

For the Right Honourable Sir Franeit Bacon, 
knight, his majesty's attornry-gensral, and one 
of his most honourable privy coumelhrs, be these 
delivered at London. 


• T^j THE KINO.t 

May it please your excellent Majesty, 

My continual meditatiryis upihi your majesty s 
service and greatness, have, amongst other things, 

• Nephew of Sii* Francis B|con, beinx pidest son of Bir 
Nicholas Bacon, eldest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. Sir Eiliniiiid died without laaue, 
April 10,1649 There are several letter! to him from Bir 
Henry Wotton, printed amoiiR the worki of the latter. 

4 Hih majesty liad begun his journey towards Beotlaiid,oa 
the Htb of March, 1616-7. 

l2 
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produced this paper enclosed,'* which I most 
iiiiiiiijly pray your majesty to excuse, bein^ that 
which, in my Judgment, 1 tliink to be good both 
dc VITO, and (ul pojmlum. Of other things, I have 
written to my Lord of Buckingham. God for¬ 
ever preserve and prosper your majesty. 

Your majesty’s humble servant, 

most devoted and most bounden, 

Fr. Bacon. 

March 23 , iniS. 

Gnflornr^ 

My lord kerpr.r to hit nuijeiif^ with some addi¬ 
tional imlructwna fur Sir John’^/Vlgby. 


TO TUG I.OItI) KGEPER.t 
Mv HONOIIKAOI.K LoKD, 

Whereas, the late lord clfhncellor thought it fit 
to dismiss out of the chancery a cause touching 
Henry Skipwith, to the common law, where he 
desirelh it should be decided; these are to entreat 
your lordshipj: in the gentleman’s favour, that if 

v Mditiovnlinrlrnfliuns III SirJahn Dt/rhi /,—[nnibiiHfiailor to 
tin; court <if S|«iiii:]— 

ItuHiili-H your inrilriiclinnH ilircrtnry In the siilwtanru of the 
niniii erriiiKl, wi; wniilil liuvu you in the wholi: rnriiaxc anil 
linHNiixeH of lilt; negi ill,'ll loll, ni well with the kiiix hiniself, us 
the Duke of l,eriii.i, mill i-uiiniil there, iiiterniix iliscoiirsu 
upon lit oecusiiins, tlMt may express ourselves to the vflect 
^ullowiiiK: 

That you iloiiht not, hut that hoth kings, for that whirli 
cunciirns relixioii, will prorccil sinrerely, both being entire 
mill perfect III their own belief mill way. Rut that there arc 
80 iiimiy noble anil excellent elfucls, xvhich are ciiiinlly ac- 
ceptalile to both relixiona, mid for the giinil anil happiness of 
tile Christian wor'il, wliirli may arise of tins conjunction, as 
the iiiiinn of both kings in actions of state, ns may make the 
diflercnce in religion ns laid aside, and almost forgotten. <■ 

As, first, that it will be a means utterly to extinguish anil 
extirpate pirates, which are the coiiinion enemies of mankind, 
and do so niiich infest Europe iit this time. 

Also, llint it may be a beginning anil secil (for the like iic. 
tiuns ^{leretofore have had less hegiiiiiings) of u hoiy war 
against the Turk; whereiinto it seems the events of time do 
invite Christian kings, in respect of the great corruption anil 
riijaxatloii of disi ipliiie of war in that empire ; and iiiiich 
more in resiiect of the utter ruin and enervation of the Rranil 
Nigiior's navy .inp forces by sea; which npeiieth a nay 
(with congregating vast armies by laiiil) to siilliiiate anil 
starve Constantinuple, and thereby to put those provinces 
into iiiiiliny anil,inhurrection. 

Alsu, th.it iiy the same conjiinclion there will he erected a 
tribunal or|irn'lorinn imwer, to decide the controversies which 
iiiiiv arise amongst the princes and estates of ('hrislciiiloin, 
without ctriision of (3irislinn Idnnd; for so much as i^iiy 
estate of Cliristendoiii wiil hardly recede from that wliicli llie 
two kings slialt inediate and determine. •' 

Also, that whereas there doth, as it were, creep upon the 
ground, n disposition, in some places,gn make popiil.ir estates 
iiiid leagues to the disadvantage of moiiari iiies,':he cunjiinn^ 
tioii of the two kings will be able to stop and iiii|iedilutlie 
growth of any s leli eVil. « 

Th'cse discourses you shall do well frei|iienlly to treat upon, 
and therewithal to fill up the spares of the art'ive part ofyoiir 
negotiation; representing that it stands weli witli the great¬ 
ness and majesty nf the two khigs to extend their cogitations 
and the Influence of their goveriiinent, not only to their ow n 
siilijeris, hilt to the slate of llic whole world besides, specially 
the I'hristian iKirtion thereof. 

t llarl. Mrtit vol. 70tl«. 

t This IS Ike first of many letters which the Mnri(lllsnf 
Uiicknighaiii wrote to l.uril Bacon in favour of persons who 


the adverse party shall attempt to bring it now 
back again into your lordship’s court, you would 
not retain it there, but let it rest in the place where 
now it is, that, without more vexation unto him 
in posting him from one to another, he may have 
a final hearing and determination thereof. And 
so 1 rest 

Your lordship’s evej: at command, 

G. Buckingham. 

My lord, this is a business wherein 1 spake to 
my lord chancellor, whereupon he dismissed tjje 
suit. 

I-incolii, the 4th of April, 1017. 


THE'lord KEEPER TO ni8 NIECE. TOUClllNO HER 
MARRIAGE. 

Good Niece, —Amongst your other virtues, I 
know there waiiteth not in you a mind to hearken 
to thh tk' vice of your friends. And, therefore, you 
will give me leave to move you again more seri¬ 
ously than before in the match with Mr. Goinp- 
troller.* The state wherein you now are is to bo 
jirefurrcd before marriage, or changed for marriage, 
not simply the one or the other, but according as, 
by God’s providence, the ofifers of marritigc arc 
more or less fit t i be embraced. 'I’liis gentleman 
is religious, a person of honour, boing counsellor 
of state, a great officer, and in very gootl favour 
with his niajesty. He is of years and health fit 
to be comfortable to you, and to free you of bur¬ 
densome cares. He is of good means, and a wise 
and provident man, and of a loving and excellent 
good nature; and, I find, hath set his alTections 
upon 'you; so' as I foresee you may sooner ch-angc 
your mind, which, as yon told me, is not yet to¬ 
wards marriage, than find so happy a choice. I 
hear he is willing to visit you before his going 
into France, w'hich, by the king’s commandment, 
is t^ be within some tcif days : and 1 could wish 
you used liiili kindly, and with respect. His re¬ 
turn out of France is intended before .Michaelmas. 
God direct yon, and lie with you. I n 

Your very loving uncle and assured friend, 

Fk. Bacon. 

Dorset House, this 28tli nf April, 1G17. 

hail causes ilrpciidiii^in, nr likely to conic into the court of 
f'h.iiicery. And it Is not improbalile that Mirh rci'uiiiiiiciida- 
lioi's were coin.iileri'il in lli.at age ns less pxtraoriliiiary and 
irregiil.ir than they would appear now. The mnniuis made 
Ihu haiiie kind of applieatioii.; to l.ord liaron's successor, the 
l.ord Kee|H>r Williains, in whose life, by Uishop Harkcl, part 
i p 1U7, w'e are informed, that **tlieri- w.as nut a cause of 
iiionii-nt, but, as soon as it r,iuie to piiblic.ition, e...; oi^iie 
IKirticB brought letters from this niiglity |H>cr, and the l.ord 
Keeper's patron. 

* Sir Thomas Eihiinndcs, wiin had been appointed to th.at 
oftire, IleremlMT 21, Ifilti, and .Innuary III, ltil7-8, was made 
IreasiiriT of tlfi household. He had been married to Mag¬ 
dalen, one of the daughters and rnheirs of Sir John Wood, 
knight, clerk of the signet, which lady died at Paris, Dc 
cemberSI, lAll. 

The proposal for a second marriage lietwecii him and the 
lord kec|ier's niece dues not appear to have had success. 
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S , ™ LORD KEEPEB.* lie ean receive no assurance from your lordship 

Alv HONOURABLE LoBD, of any precedent in that kind, hia majesty intend- 

Ihave acquainted his majesty wiUi your letters, eth not so to precipitoto the business, as to 
who liked all your proceedings well, saving only expose that dignity to censure and contempt in 
the point, for which you have since made amends, omitting the solemnities required, and usually 
ill obi;ying his pleasure touching tlie proclama- belonging unto it. ^ 

. tion. His majesty would have your lordship go His majesty, though he were a while troubled 
thoroughly about tluj business of Ireland, where* with a little pain in his back, which hindered his 
into you are so well entered, especially at this hunting, is now, God be thanked, very well, and 
time, thai the chief justice]- is come over, who as merry as over he was; and we have all held 
haiji ilelivered his opinion thereof to his majesty, out well. 

and h.uli understood what his majesty conceived I showed his^f^sty your letter, who taketh 
of the same: wherewith he will acquaint your very well your care and desire to hea/ of his 
lordship, and with his own observation and judg- health. So I commit you to God, and rest 
ment ol the businesses of that country. • Your lordship’s most assured friend 

1 give your lordship hearty thanks for your'eare to do you service, 

to satisfy iny L-adyofUutland’s]; desire; and will (;. liurxiNOHAM. 

be as careful, when 1 come to York, of recom- Auklnml, the imii of Apri, KtlT. 

mending your suit to the bishop.§ So I rest Since the writing of this letter I have had some 

Your lordship’s ever at comnyind, farther speech with his majesty, touching my 
G. lluL'KiNcflAM. liord llrackley; and find, that if, in your lord- 
Newark, the .^tii of April, 1617. ship’s information in the course, you write any 

thing that may tend to the furthering of the de- 

- spateh of it in that kind, he desirctli it may bo 

done. 


TO the lord KEEPER-II 
Mv HONOURABLE LoHD, 


I spake at York with the archbishop,^ t^nicliing 
the hoii.se, which he hatli wholly put into your 
li.Mitls to do witli it what your lordship shall be 
pleased. 

I have heretofore, since we were in this journey, 
iiiuvcd his majesty for a despatch of my Lord 
Hrackley’s** business: but, because his majesty 
never having beard of any precedent in tha like 
case, was of opinion, that this would be of ill con¬ 
sequence in making that dignity as easy as the 
pulling out of a sword to make a man a knight, 
and so make it of little esteem, he was desirous 
to be assured, first, thatvit was no new course, 
before be would do it in that fashion* But si^ce 

♦ Il.irl. MSS viil "(KK!. 

t SirJiiliii Dciiliain, one of lliu Loril* Jiistirefi of )rel.ind 
ill tiilli. He wiei iii.nle one of llie lliiroii« of the Exrliuqiier 
111 Ennlniifl, May S, 1617. lie ilieil, January 6, 1638, in the 
ciKlilieth year of liia ase. Hu ivaii Ihc liri>t who set up ni*- 
tnins III Irelanil. (not hut lliere were lawn for the naniu be¬ 
fore;) <>r wliirh the fir-t year’s rerUDie anioiinleil liut to 
6601.; hal hefore his ilealh, which was almut twcniy-twn 
yi-.-tri after, the) were let for .’>' 1 , 0110 /. per annum.— Borlase’ii 
Hfihirituu vf Inland to the Croan of England, p. 200. Eifit. 
Loiiiluii, I6TS. ( 

t Fraiir<'-<, Countess of Rutlanti, first wife of Francis, Earl 
Ilf Itiiilaiiil, and daiiirliter and coheir of Sir Henry ifcnevet, of 
Cluyletoiiiin Wiltshire, kniKhl. She had by theearl an only 
daughter altd heir, Calhariiie, first ninrried to George .Marquis, 
and aUerwarils Duke of llucKinghani; and secondly to Ran- | 
dolph Macdonald, Earl, and aflerwarda Marquis, of Antrim, 
Ireland. 

i Rel.iling to York Hniisc. • 

II Harl. MSS vol.TOOO IT Dr. Tohie Matthew. 

** Who desired to be crealed earl m an unusual manner, 
by letters patents, w ilhoiit the delivering of the patent by the 
king’s own hand,or without the ordinary solemnities of crea- 


TO THE I,ORI> KEEPER.* 

Mv HONOURABLE Loill), 

I send your lordslifp tlio warrant for tlio queen,f 
signed by bis majesty, to whom 1 have likewise 
delivered your lordship’s letter. And, touching 
the matter of the pirates, his majesty cannot yet 
resolve; but within a day or two your lordship 
sliall sec a despatch, which he piirposetli to send 
to the lords of his council in general, what his 
opinion and pleasure is in that point. 

I would not omit this opportunity to let yoiir 
lordship know, that his majesty, God be thanxed, 
is in very good health, and so well pleased with 
his journey, that I never saw him better not 
merrier. So I rest , 

Your lordship’s ever at command, 

G. IJUCKINOHAM. 

From NcwcaBtle, Ihc 23d of April, 1617. * 


• TO THE LOUD KEEPER. 

Mv HONOURABLE Lq/in, 

, I understand that .Sir Lewis Tresham hath a 
suit depending in the Chancery jieforc your lord- 
ship ; and, therefore, out Sf my love anri re.S|toei 
toward him, I have thought lit to recommend him 
unto your favour so far only as may stand with 
justice and equity, which is all’ he desireth, 

having to encounter a strong party. And, because 

• 

• Harl. MSS. vol. 7000. 


tion He waa accordingly created Earl of Bridgewater, May t Relating to her hoiiKu. See the lord kceper’e letter of 
27,1617. > April 7, 1617, printed in hm worka. 
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he is shortly to go into Spain about some other 
business of his own, I farther desire your lordship 
to give him what expedition you can, that he may 
'eceive no prejudice by his journey. 

Your lordship’s ever at command, 

G. Buckimohah. 

Endorsed—May 6,1010. 


TO THE LORI^ KEETER.* 

Mr HONOURABLE LoHD, X 

I hs^e, by reports, beard thaf^ hich doth much 
grievo and trouble me, that your lordship hath, 
through a pain in one of your legs, been forced to 
keep your chamber. And, being desirous to un¬ 
derstand the true estate of your health, which 
reports do not always bring, 1 entreat your lord¬ 
ship to favour me with a word or two from your¬ 
self, which, 1 hope, will bring me the comfort I 
desire, who cannot but be very sensible of what¬ 
soever happeneth to your lordship, as being 
Your lordship’s most afTectionate 
to do you service, 

G. Buckingham. 
From Edliihiirgh, tliu 3il of June, 1017. 

His majesty, God be thanked, is very well, and 
safely returned from his hunting journey. 


TO THE earl of BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

This day 1 have made even with the business 
of the kingdom for common justice; not one 
cause unheard; the lawyers drawn dry of all the 
motions they were to make; not one petition 
unanswered. And this, I think, could not be 
8ai4 in our age before. This 1 speak, not out of 
ostentation, but out of gladness, when I have 
jlone niy duty. I knovV men think I cannot continue 
if I should thus oppress myself with business: but 
that account ift made. The duties of life are more 
than life; and if I die now, I shall die before the 
world be weary of me, which, in our times, is 
somewhat rare. And all this while I have been 
a little unperfect in my foot. But I have taken 
pains more like the beast with four legs than like 
a man with scarce two legs. But if it be p gout, | 
which 1 do neither acknowledge, nor much dis¬ 
claim, it is a good-natured gout; for I have no 
rage of it, and it goeth away quickly. I hate 
hope it is bv t aA accident of changing from a field 
airj- to a Thames air iX or rather, I ^hiiik, it is the 
distance of the king and your lordship from me, 
that doth congeal my humours ahd spirits. 

■ Ilarl. MSS. vol. 7006. 

t Gray’* Inn. i 

t Uoiiet IIou«e, originally belonging to the Bishop* of 
BnlUbury, aderward* the bouse of Sir Richard Sackvilie, 
and then of hi* son, Sir Thoinas, Earl of Dorset, and lord 
Ircasurer. 


When I had written this letter, I received 3 rour' 
lordship’s letter of the third of this present, where^ 
in your lordship showeth your solicitous care of 
my health, which did wonderfully comfort me. 
And it is true, that at this present I am very well, 
and my supposed gout quite vanished. 

1 humbly pray you to commend my service, 
infinite in desire, howsoever, limited in ability, to 
his majesty, to hear of whose health and good 
disposition is to me the greatest beatitude which 
I can receive in this world. And 1 humbly ibe- 
seech liis majesty to pardon me, tliat I do not now 
send him my account of council business, and 
other his royal commands, till within these four 
days; because the flood of business of justice did 
hitherto wholly possess me; which, I know, 
worketh this effect, as it contenteth his subjects, 
and knitteth their hearts more and more to his 
inajcsly, though, 1 must confess, my mind is upon 
other matters, as his majesty shall know, by the 
grace of God, at his return. God ever bless and 
prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true and most 

dcvoteil friend and servant, 

Fii. Bacon. 

WhitGhall, this Slhofjune, 1617 


TO THE LORD KEEFER. 

Mr HONOURABLE LoRD, 

Your lordship will understand, by Sir Thomas 
Lake’s letter, his majesty’s directions touching 
the surveyor’s deputy of the Court of Wards. 
And though I assure myself of your lordship’s 
cara-of the business, which his majesty maketh 
his own: yet, my respect to Sir Robert Naunton* 
maketh me add my recommendation thereof to 
your lordship, wliom I desire to give all the fur¬ 
therance and assistance you can to the business, 
that no prejudice or iMputation may light upon 
sir Robert Naunton, through his zealous aifection 
to attend liis majesty in this journey. 

I will not omit to let you know, that his majesty 
is very well, and recciveth much contentment in 
his journey. And with this conclusion I rest 
Your lordship’s most affectionate 
■ to do you service, 

G. Buckingham. 

Edinburgh, the llth of June, 1617. 

TO THE LORD VISCOUNT FENTOJf.I .. 

My very GtioD Lord, 

I thank your lordship for your courteous letter; 
and, if I were asked the question, I would alw'ays 

* Surve.tor of the Court of Ward*. 

t Sir Thotnaa Erakine, wlio, for his service to the king, in 
the attempt of the Earl of Gowry, was, upon hi* majesljr’a 
accession to the throne of England, made captain of bis guard 
in the mom of Sir Walter Ralegh. He was afterwardt 
created Earl of Kelly. 
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diooee rather to have a letter of no news; for 
news imports alteration; but letters of kindness 
and respect brin^ that which, though it be no 
news amongst friends, is more welcome. 

I am exceedingly glad to hear, that this journey 
of his majesty, which I never esteemed more than 
a long progress, save that it had reason of state 
joined with pleasure, doth sort to be so joyful and 
so comfortablr. 

For your Parliament, God speed it well: and 
for ours, you know the sea would be calm, if it 
were not for the winds; and 1 hope the king, 
whensoever that shall be, will find those winds 
reasonably well laid. Now that the sun is got 
up a little higher, God ordains all things»to the 
happiness of his majesty and his monarchy? 

My health. T thank God, is good; and 1 hope 
this supposed gout was but an incomer. 1 ever 
rest 

Your lordship’s aflfectionatc ^ 

and assured friend, 

Fa. Bacon. 

Whitehall, June 18,1617. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER, WRITTEN PROM SCOT¬ 
LAND, JUNE 29, l'618 * 

1 w'iLL begin to speak of the business of this 
day; opus hujus diet in die suo, which is of the 
Parliament. It began on the 7th of this month, 
and ended this day, being the 2Hth of June. His 
majesty, as I perceived by relation, rode thither 
in great state the first day. These eyes are wit¬ 
nesses that he rode in an honourable fashion, as I 
have seen him in England, this ^ay. .^11 the 
lords rode in English robes; not an English lord 
on horseback, though all the Parliament House at 
his majesty’s elbow, but my Lord of Bucking¬ 
ham, who waited upon the king’s stirrup in his 
collar, but not in his rob^s. His majesty, the first 
day, by way of preparation to tho ^abject of*the 
Parliament, made a declaratory speech, wherein 
he expressed himself what he would not do, hut 
what he would do. The refation is too prolix for 
a sheet of paper; and I am promised a copy of it, 
which 1 will bring myself unto your lordship with 
all the speed I may. But I may not be so rcicrved 
as not to tell your lordship, fK.it in that speech 
his majesty was pleased to do England and 
Englishmen much honour and grace; and that^ie 
studied nothing so much..,sleeping and Vaking, 
as to reduce the barbarity (I have warrajpt to use 
tl^ejtin^’s OM n word) of this country unto the 
sweet civility of ours; adding, farther, that if the 
Scottish nation would be as docible to learn the 
goodness of England, as they are teachable to 
limp after tlieir ill, he might with fafiiity prevail 
in his desire: for they had learned of the English 
to. drink healths, to wear coaches and gay clothes, 

* From a copy in the pap«r-offlc«. 

VoL. Ill_14 


to take tobacco, and to apeak neither Soottiah nor 
English. Many such diseases of Ae times his 
majesty was pleased to enumerate, not fit for my 
pen to remember, and graciously to recognise 
how much he was beholden to the English nation 
for their love and conformity to his desires. The 
king did personally and infallibly sit amongst 
them of the Parliament every day; so that there 
fell not a word amongst them but his majesty was 
of council with it. - 

The whole a8Bc;Smly, after the wonted manner, 
was abstractej^nto eight bishops, eight lords, 
eight gentlemen, knights of the shires, dhd eight 
lay burgesses for towns. And this epitome of 
the whole Parliament did meet every day in one 
room to treat and debate of the great aflairs of the 
kingdom. There was exception taken against 
some of the Lower House, which were returned 
by the country, being pointed at as men averse in 
their appetites and humours to the biisinuss of the 
Parliament, who were deposed of their attendance 
by the king’s power, and otliers, better aflccted, 
by the king’s election, placed in their room. 

The greatest and weightiest articles, agitated 
in this Parliament, were specially touching the 
government of the kirk and kirkmen, and for the 
abolishing of hereditary sheriffs to an annual 
charge; and to cnablo justices of the peace to 
have as well the real execution as the title of their 
places. For now the sheriff doth hold jura rega¬ 
lia in his circuit, without check or controlment; 
and the justices of the peace do want the staff of 
their authority. For the church and common¬ 
wealth, his majesty doth strive to shape the frame 
of this kingdom to the method and degrees of the 
government of England, as by reading of the 
several acts it may appear. The king’s desire 
and travail herein, though he did suffer a momen¬ 
tary opposition, (for his countrymen will i^eak 
boldly to him,) hath in part been profitable. For, 
though ho hath not fully and complemental^ 
prevailed in all things, yet, he hath won ground 
in moat things, and hath gained acts of parliament 
to authorize particular commissioners, to set down 
orders for tho church and churclimep, and to treat 
with sheriffs for their offices, by way of pecuniary 
composition. But all these proceedings are to 
hs^ve an inseparable reference to his majesty. If 
any prove unreasonably and undutifully refractory, 
his majesty hath declared himself, that he will pro¬ 
ceed kgainat him by the warrant of the law, and by 
the strength of his royal power. 

His majesty’s speech tjiis day had a necessary 
connexion with his former discourse. He was 
pleased to d^lare what was done and determined 
in the progress of this farliameni; his reasons 
for it; and that nothing was gotten by shoulder¬ 
ing or wrestling, but by debate, judgment, and 
reason, without any interposition of his royal 
power in any thing. He commanded the lords 
in state of judicature to give life, by a careful 
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execution nnto the law, which otherwise was but My Lord of Pembroke, my Lord of Arundel, 
murtuum cadaver et hona peritura, my Lord Zouch, and Mr. Secretary Lake, were 

'I'hus much touching the legal part of my ad>| new sworn of the council here, 
vertisement un'.o you. I will give your lordship 
an account in two lines of the complement of the 


country, time, and place. 

'I'lie country aflbrds more profit and better con¬ 
tentment than 1 could ever promise myself by my 
reading of it. 

The king was never more cheerful in body and 
mind, never so well pleasedKs^nd so are the Eng¬ 
lish of ail conditions. 

'I'he dv.tcrtainment very honourable, very gene¬ 
ral, and very full: every day feasts and invita¬ 
tions. I know not who paid for it. They strive, 
by direction, to give us all fair contentment, that 
we may know that the country is not so contempt¬ 
ible, but that it is worth the cherishing. 

The lord provost of this town, who in Eng¬ 
lish is the mayor, did feast the king and all the 
lords this week; and another day all the gentle¬ 
men. And, I confess, it was performed with 
state, with abundance, and with a general content. 

Thorn is a general and a bold expectation, that 
Mr. John Murray shall be created a baron of this 
country, and some do chat, that my Lord of 
Riiekinghain’s Mr. Wray shall be a groom of the 
bed-chamber in his place. 

'riicro hath been yet no creation of lords since 
his majesty did touch Scotland; but of knights 
many, yet not so many as we heard in England; 
hut it is thdiightall the pensioners will be knights 
to-morrow. Neither are there any more English 
lords sworn of the privy council here, save my 
Lord of Buckingham. 

'Phe Earl of Southampton, Montgomery, and 
Hay, are already gone for England. 

1 have made good profit of my journey hither; 
for I have gotten a transcript of the speech which 
your lordship did deliver at your first and happy 
sitting in (Ihanccry, which I could not gain in 
England. It hath been showed to the king, and 
received due approbation. The God of heaven, 
all-wise and all-sullicient, guard and assist your 
lordship in nil your actions: for I can read here 
whatsoever your lordship doth act there; and 
your courses be such as you need not to fear to 
give copies of them. But the king’s cars ^bc 
wide and long, and he seeth with many eyes. 
All this works for your honour and comfort. T 
pray God nothing be soiled,.heated, or co6led in| 
the carriage. Envy sometimes atteitds virtuco, 
anr^ not for pood; and„theso bore certain proprie¬ 
ties and circumstances inherent to your lordship’s 
mind; which men may admire, I cannot express. 
But I will wa(Je no fnrtli^r time hnein, lest I should 
seem eloquent. I have been too saucy with your 
lordship, and held you too long with my idleness. 
He that takes time from your lordship robs Ihe 
public. God give your body health, and your 
soul luavcn. 


TO THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My VKRY GOOD Lord; 

I have sent enclosed a letter to his majesty con¬ 
cerning the strangers; in which business I had 
formerly written to your lordship a joint let^r 
with my Lord of Canterbury, and my lord 
privy seal,* and Mr. Secretary Winwood. 

I am« I thank God, much relieved with my 
beinjt in the country air, and the order I keep; so 
that, of late years, 1 have not found my health 
better. 

Your lordship writeth seldomerthan you were 
wont; but w'hen you are once gotten into Eng¬ 
land y(Ai will be more at leisure. God bless and 
prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true and devoted 

friend and servant, 

Fk. Bacon. 

Oorhambury, July S9, 1617. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER t 
Me HONOIIKARLK LORD, 

I have acquainted his majesty with your letter, 
who, in this business of Sir John Bcnnet’s,j: 
hath altogether followed your lordship’s direction. 

Hue majesty hath at length been pleased to 
despatch Mr. Lowdpr,§ according to your lord¬ 
ship’s desire, for the place in Ireland. What the 
cause of the stay was, 1 shall impart to your 
lordship when 1 see you, being now too long to 
relate. q 

Vlis majeisty hath not yet had leisure to read tho 
little book you sent me to present unto him; hut, 
as soon as I sec the fittest opportunity, i will offer 
it to him again. 

His majesty, God be thanked, is very well; 
and I am exceeding glad to hear of your health, 
that you are of so good term proof, which is the 
best of it, being you arc in those businesses put 
iqost to the trial, which I wish may long continue 
in that strength, that you may still do his majesty 
and your couni'y thart, good service, whereof we 

* Ednr.ird, Earl of Worcester. «.• •• 

t Harl. MSS. vol. 7006. 

t Of Godstow, in Oxfordshire, who was sent to llriisacla to 
the nrrhdtikr, to I'xpostulnte witli him coneerninR a libel on 
the kinR, iiiqiiited to Eryciiis Piiteaniis, ami entitled, Isaati 
Casavhiitti Corona Regta 

i He had been solicitor to Ihe f|iiceii, hut flndiiiB her dislike 
to him, ho was willing to part with Ins pl.ire fur lh.it of one 
of Ihe barons of Ihe exelieijiier in Ireland ; fur whleh' he 
was recommended by the lord keeper to the Earl of Ilui king 
liain, in a letter dated at Whitehall, May 3S, IGIT. 
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hear so general approbation that it much rejoiceth 
me, who rest 

Your lordship’s, ever at command, 

G. Buckingham. 

Falkland, the Stb 
of July, 1617. 


TO THE LORO KEEPER. 

^Mv IjOkd :—I have received your lordship’s let¬ 
ter liy your man; but having so lately imparted 
iiiy mind to you in my former letters, I refer your 
iuniship to those letters without making a need¬ 
less repetition, and rest , 

Your lordship’s at command, * 

G. Buckingham. 

Ashton, thi- 25lli of Aug. IB17. 

Endorsed. 

7b my honourable lord. Sir Francis ^Jkteon, 
Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England. 


TO THE EARL OF BDCKINOIIAM. 

My very good Lord, 

I have reformed the ordinanee according to his 
majesty’s corrections, which were very material. 
And for the first of phrasis non placet, I under¬ 
stand his majesty, nay, farther,*! understand my¬ 
self, the better for it. I send your lordship there¬ 
fore six privy seals; for every court will look fe) 
have their several warrant. I send also, two bills 
for letters patents, to the two reporters: and for 
the persons, I send also four names, with my 
commendations of those two, for which I will 
answer upon my knowledge. The names must 
be filled in the blanks^ and so they are to be 
returned. • 

For the business of the Court of *Wards, your 
lordship’s letter found me in the care of it. 
Therefore, according to hi^ majesty’s command¬ 
ment, by you signified, I have sent a letter for his 
majesty’s signature. And the directions them¬ 
selves are also to he signed. Theje are n^t to be 
returned to me, lest the secret come out; but to 
be sent to my Lord of Wallingford, as the packets 
use to be sent. * 

I do much rejoice, to^ hear of his majesty’s 
health and good disposition. For me,,though I 
a m ince ssantly in business, yet the reintegra- 
tion ol your love, maketh me find all things 
easy. 

God preserve and prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true friead, 

and devoted servant, 

Fh. Bacon. 

York Houoe, 

October 16,1017. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER. 

My honourable Lord, 

His majesty hath spent some lime with Sir 
Lionel Craiifield, about his own businesa, 
wherewith he acquainted his majesty. He hath 
had some conference with your lordship, upon 
whose report to his majesty ol' your zeal and 
care of his service, which his majesty acceptctli 
\ery well at your hands, he hath commanded Sir 
L. Cranfield to at^d your lordship, to signify 
his farther pleas' ^ for tiic furtherance of his 
service; unto^hoso relation I refer you. His 
majesty’s farther pleasure is, you acqifaint no 
creature living with it, he having resolved to rely 
upon your care and trust only. 

Thus, wishing you all happiness, I rest 
Your lordship’s faithful friend 
* and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

October SO, 1017. 


SIR FRANCIS ENOLEFYLD* TO THE LORD KEEPER. 
Right Honourable, 

Give me leave, I beseech your lordship, for 
want of other means, by this ]iaper to let your 
lordship understand, that notwithstanding 1 rest 
in no contempt, nor jiave to my knowledge broken 
any order made by your lordship, concerning 
the trust, either for the payment of money, or 
assignment of land; yet, by reason of my close 
im])risonmcnt, and the unusual carriagit of this 
muse against me, 1 can get no counsel who will, 
in open court, deliver my case unto your lordship. 
I must, therefore, humbly leave unto your lord¬ 
ship’s wisdom, how far your lordship will, upon 
my adversary’s fraudulent hill, exhibited Ly the 
wife without her husband’s privity, extend the 
most powerful arm of your authority against m?, 
who ilesire nothing but tho honest performance 
of a trust, which I know not hoAr to leave if I 
would. No, nothing doubting but your lordship 
will do Avhat appertaincth to justicot and the emi- 

* Tills gentleman was very unrortiinate in his lieimvionr, 
with regard to those who had the great seal i fur in Hilary 
Term, of the year 1623-4, he was flneil three thousand 
pounil# by the Star t'hamher, for casting an Imputation of 
bribery on the l^ird Keeper Williams, Bishop of LinCbln. 
M8. Bitter of Mr. Chaftiberlain, to Hir Dudley Carleton, 
^nted at I.oadnn, 1623-1. Hir Francis hail been committed to 
the Fleet for a roiitempt of a decree In Chancery ; u;mn 
which he was charged, by 8^ John Rennet, with bj^ving 
saul before sufficient witness, “that be could prove this holy 
bishop Jtiilge had been bribed by some that fared well in their 
causes.’’ A feW days after the sentence In the Star Cham¬ 
ber, the lord kec|h>r sent fo« Hir Frnniii, and told him be 
would refute Ins foul aspersions, and prove upon him that he 
scorned the pelf of the world, or to exact, or make lucre, of 
ogiy man; and that, for his own pan, he forgave him every 
penny of his fine, and would crave the same mercy toward! 
hint from the king —Bishop Hacket's Life of Archbishop 
Williams, Part J., p. 63, 61. 
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nent place of equity your lordship holdcth, 1 
must, since I cannot understand from your lord* 
ship the cause of my late close restraint, rest, 
during your lordship’s pleasure, 

Your lordship’s close prisoner in the Fleet, 

Fa, E.NGLKrVLD. 

Oct. 28, 1617. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER. 

My HONOUR.\Riie Loan, V 
1 have thought good to rehnw my motion to 
your lo^ship, in the behalf of m^‘ Lord of Hun¬ 
tingdon, my Lord Stanhope, and Sir Thomas 
Gerard; for that I am more particularly ac¬ 
quainted with their desires; they only seeking 
the true advancement of the charitable uses, unto 
which the land, given by their grandfather, was 
intended: which, as I am informed, was meant 
by way of a corporation, and by this means, that 
it might be settled upon the schoolmaster, usher, 
and poor, and tlio coheirs to be visitors. The 
tenants niiglit bo conscionably dealt withal; and 
so it will be out of the power of any feofTeos to 
abuse tho trust; which, it hath been lately 
proved, have been hitherto the hindrance of tliis 
good work. These coheirs desire only the ho¬ 
nour of their ancestor’s giR, and wish the money, 
misemployed and ordered to be paid into court by 
Sir Jolin Harper, may rather be bestowed by 
your lordship’s discretion ftr the augmentation 
of tho foundation of their ancestors, than by the 
censure of any other. And so 1 rest 

Your lordship’s servant, 

U. Buckingham. 

Theobnids, Novcnihi-r 12 • 

Endorsed,—1617. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER.f 

A 

Mv HONOURABLK LORD, 

Though I had resolved to give your lordship no 
more trouble in matters of controversy depending 
before you, with what importance soever my let¬ 
ters had been, yet the respect I bear unto this 
gentleman h'^th so far forced my resolution, as to 
recommend unto your lordship tho suit, which, I 
am informed by him, is to receive a hearing before 
you on Monday next, between Barneby Leigh and 
Sir Edward Dyer, plaintiffs, and Sir Thomas 
TUynne,^ defendant; wherein I desire yoifrlord¬ 
ship’s favour on the plaintiffs so far only 'is the 
justice of their cause shall require. And so I rest 
Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

' G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, ibe IScli of November. 

Endoried, 1017. ^ 

* Harl. MSS. vol. 7006. t Ibid. 

t Eldcit Ron of Sir John Thynne, knigbl, who died, Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1604. This Sir Thnnias’a younger eon by hie ifret 
wile, Marv, daughter of George, Lord Audley, waa father of 
Thomaa Thynne, Eaq.; aaaasainatcd by the foliowen of 
Count Conigamark, February 12,1682-3. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER.* 

My HONOURABLK LoRD, 

The certificate being returned upon the com¬ 
mission touching Sir Richard Haughton’s alum 
mines, I have thought fit to desire your lordship’s 
furtherance in the business, which his majesty 
(as your lordship will see by his letter) much 
affecteth as a bargain for his advantage, and for 
tho present relief ef Sir llichard Haughton. 
What favour your lordship sliall do him therein 
1 will not fail to acknowledge, and will ever rest 
Your lordship’s faithful servant, * 
G. Buckingham. 

Endorsed, 

Received, November IG, 1G17. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER.f 
My HONOURABLE JjORD, 

I have acquainted his majesty with your lord- 
ship’u li'tter, who liketh well of tho judges’ opi¬ 
nion you sent unto him, and hath pricked the 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire in the roll you sent, 
wliich I returned signed unto your lordship. 

llis majesty takes very well the pains you have 
taken in sending to Sir liionel Cranfield; and 
desireth you to send to him again, and to quicken 
him in the business. 

Youb lordship’s faitlifiil friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

His majesty liketh well the course taken about 
ills household, wherewith he would have your 
lordship, and the rest of his council, to go forward. 
Newmarket, the 17th November, 1617. 
t , Endorsed, 

My liOrd of Uuckinghitm showing his majesty s ap¬ 
probation of ike courses held touching the household. 


TO THE EARL OP DUCKINGIIA.M.t 
Ml' VERY GOOD Lord, 

The last letter of my lord’s, whereof the conclu¬ 
sion, indeed, is a little blunt, as the king calleth 
it, was concluded in Iny absence, which hath been 
but once since 1 came to this town; and brought 
me by the clerk of the council, as 1 sat in 
Chaqpery. Whereupon I retired to a little closet 
I have there, and signed it, not thinking fit to 
sever. 

Tor my opinion, I despatched it the morrow 
following. And till,Sir Lionel Craniield§ be 

* Harl.'MSS. vol. 7006. f Ibid, 

t In answer to bis lordship’s letter from Newme-’-'^r-No- 
vemher 19,1617, printed in Lord Bacon's Works. 

i He was originally a merchant in the rity of laindon, in¬ 
troduced to the king’s knowledge by the Earl of Northamp¬ 
ton, and into his service by the Earl of Buckingham, being 
he great prn^ctor for reforming the king’s household, ad- 
ncing the customs, and other services s for wliirh he waa 
lado lord treasurer, Baron CranOeid, and Earl of Middlesex; 
t being accused by the House of Commons for misdemean- 
-8 in his office, he liad a severe sentence passed upon him 
by the lords in 1624. 
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able to execute his part in the sub-comniiesiont it i sure your lordship, that should have been 
will, in my opinion, not be so fit to direct it. He excuse to me, who shall ever aasigrn both to the 
crept to me yesternight, but he is not well. I causes of the subject, yea, and to my health, but 
did his majesty’s message to him touching the | the leavings of Umes after his majesty’s business 
tobacco; and he said he would give his majesty ’ 
very real and solid satisfaction touching the 

This is all for the present 1 shall trouble your 
lordship withal, resting ever 
Your lordship’s true friend and devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

November 30,1617. 


TO THE 1.0RD KEEPER.* 

MV HONOURAIILB LoRD, 

His majesty liketh very well of the draught 
your lordship sent of the letter for the sub-com¬ 
mission, and hath signed it as it was, without 
any alteration, and sent it to the lords. ^^Thich 
is all I have, to write at this time, but that I ever 
rest your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmaikct, tbe 3d of Uecember, 1617. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER.f 
Mv HDNOURARLK LoKD, 

His majesty hath been pleased to refer a peti¬ 
tion of one Sir Thomas Blackstones to your lord- 
ship, who being brother-in-law to a gentleman 
whom I much respect, Sir Henry Constable, I 
have, at his request, yielded to recommend his 
business so far to your lordship’s faVour, as* yon 
shall find his case to deserve compassion, and may 
stand with the rules of equity. And so I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmaiket, the 4th of December. 

Endorsed, 1617. 


TO THE EARL OF BUCKINOHAH. 

Mv VEKV fiOOD Lord, S 

Your lordship may marvel, that together with 
the letter from the board, which you see passed 
so well, there came no particular letter from my¬ 
self; wherein, though it be true, that now this 
very evening 1 have made even with the causes 
of CTWflCery, and comparing with the causes 
heard by my lord,^ tliat dead is, of Michaelmas 
term was twelvemonth, 1 find them to be double 
so many and one more; besides that the causes 
that I despatch do seldom turn upon me again, as 
his many times did; yet, nevertheless, 1 do as- 


* Ilarl. MSS. vol. 7006. 
t Cbancelloi Ellesmere. 


t Ibid. 


done. But the truth is, I could not speak with 
Sir Lionel (’ranfield, with whom of necessity I 
was to confer about the names, till this after¬ 
noon. 

First, therefore, I send the names by his ad¬ 
vice, and with mine own good allowance of those, 
u hich we wish his sRajesty should select; where¬ 
in I have hadjE.;spect somewhat to form, more 
to the avoiding of opposition, but inosifto the 
service. 

Two most important effects his majesty’s letter 
hath wrought already : the one, that we perceive 
his majesty will go through stitch, which gocth 
to the root of our dkease. ’I’hc other, that it 
awaketh the particular oflicers, and will make 
their own endeavours and propositions less per¬ 
functory, and mure solid and true for the future. 
Somewhat is to be done presently, and somewhat 
by seasonable degrees. For the present my ad¬ 
vice is, his majesty would be pleased to write 
back to the table, that he doth well approve that 
we did not put back or retanl the good ways we 
were in of ourselves; and that we understood his 
majesty’s right: that his late direction was to 
give help, and not hindrance to the former courses; 
and that he doth exiicct the propositions we have 
in hand, when they are finished ; and that for the 
sub-commissions, he hath sent us the names he 
hath chosen out of those by us sent and pro¬ 
pounded; and that ho leaveth the particular 
directions from time to time, in the use of the sub- 
commissioners, wholly to the table. 

'rhis I conceive to be the fairest way; first to seal 
the sub-commission without opening the nature 
of their employments, and without seeming khat 
they should have any immediate dependence upon 
his majesty, but merely upon the table. 

As for that which is to be kept in breast, and to 
come forth by parts, the degrees ate these: 

First, to employ th(! suit-commissioners in the 
reconsidering of those braneh(‘s, which the several 
officers shall propound. 

Next, in taking consideration of other branchtts 
of |ctrenchment, besides those which shall be 
propounded. 

The^hird, to take into consideration the great 
and hftge arrears and debts in every oilice; 
whether thdfe be cause to abate them upon deceit 
or abuse; and at least ho\^ to settle them bqpt, 
both for the king’s honour, and avoiding of 
clamour, and'for the taking away, as much as 
may be, that same ill infliipnce and qffect, where' 
by the arrear past destroys the good husbandry 
and reformation to come. 

I'he fourth is to proceed from the consideration 
of the retrenchments and arrears to the improve¬ 
ments. 

K 
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All these four, at least the last three, I wish not 
to be stirred in till his majesty’s coming. 

God ever preserve and prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true friend 

and devoted servant, 

Fa. Bacon. 

Your lordship will be pleased to have a little 
care of the bestowing of this letter. 

York lluuac, tliia Ctli of December, 1017. 


TO THE I,ORD KEEPER. 

Mv Loan,—I have received so many letters late¬ 
ly from your lordship, that I cannot answer them 
severally: but the ground of them all being only 
this, that your lordship feareth 1 am so incensed 
against you that I will hearken to every informa¬ 
tion that is made unto me; this one letter may 
well make answer unto them all. As his majesty 
is not apt to give ear to any idle report against 
men of your place; so for myself, I will answer 
that it is far from my disposition to take any ad¬ 
vantage in that kind. And for your lordship’s un¬ 
kind dealing with me in this matter of my brother’s, 
time will try all. His majesty hath given me 
coininandmcnt to make this answer in his name 
to your letter to him, that he needeth not to make 
any other answer to yon, than that which in that 
letter you make to yourself*, that you know his 
majesty to be so judicious, that whatsoever he 
henreth, he will keep one car open to you ; which 
being indeed his own princely disposition, you 
may be assured of his gracious favour in that kitfd. 

I will not trouble your lordship with any longer 
discourse at this time, being to meet you so shortly, 
where will be belter trial of all that hath passed, 
thap can be made by letters. 8o 1 rest 

Your lordship’s at command, 

, (t. Buckingham. 

Warwick, 8cpt. 9, 1617. 


THE EARf. or nUCKINOflAM TO THE LORD KEEPER, 
SIR FRANCIS IIACON.* 

Mv Loan,—I have made his majesty acquainted 
with your note concerning that wicked felhiw’s 
speeches, which bis majesty conteinneth, as is 
iKual to his greatspiritin thcsecases. lint nbtwitii- 
standing his majesty is pleased that it shall be 
exactly tried whether this foul-mouthed: fellow was 
tal^on eitlier witkidrunVenness or madness, when he 
spake it. And as for your lordship’s advice for 
setting up again the commissioners for suits, his 
majesty saiti^, there wijl be time<enough for think¬ 
ing upon Uiat, at his coming to Hampton Court. 

But his majesty’s direction, in answer of your 
letter, hath given me occasion to join hereunto a 

• Tills Kppini til Ih> the Ipller to whirh llio lord keeper re- 
liirned •iii answer, Sepluuiber 22,1617, printed in hii wurki. 


discovery upon the discourse you had with me 
this day.* For I do freely confess, that your 
offer of submission unto me, and in writing, if so 
I would have it, battered so the nnkindness that I 
had conceived in my heart for your behaviour to¬ 
wards mo in my absence, as, out of the sparks of 
my old affection towards you, I went to sound 
his majesty’s intention towaicils you, specially in 
any public meetingwhere I found, on the one 
part, his majesty so little satisfied with your late 
answer unto him, which he counted (for I protpst 
I use his own terms) confused and childish, and 
his rigorous resolution on the other part so fixed, 
that he would put some public exemplary mark 
upom you; as 1 protest the sight of bis deep con¬ 
ceived indignation quenched my passion, making 
me upon the instant change from the person of a 
party into a peacemaker; so as I was forced 
upon my knees to beg of his majesty, that he 
woii|d put no public act of disgrace upon you. 
And a^ I dare say, no other person would have 
been patiently heard in this suit by his majesty 
but myself; so did I (though not without diffi¬ 
culty) obtain thus much, that he would not so far 
disable you from the merit of your future service, 
as to put any particular mark of disgrace upon 
your person. Only thus f.ir his majesty protest- 
eth, that upon the conscience of his oflice he can¬ 
not omiV (though laying aside all passion) to give 
a kindly reprimand at his first sitting in council, 
to so many of his counsellors, as were then here 
behind, and were actors in this business, for their 
ill behaviour in it. Some of the particular errors 
committed in this business he will name, but 
without accusing any particular persons by name. 

Thus your lordship seelh the fruits of my 
natural inclination. T protest, all this time past 
it was no small grief unto mo to hear the mouth of 
so many upon this occa.sion open to load you with 
innumerable malicious^ and iletracting speeches, 
as if no music were, more jileasing to my ear, than 
to rail of you : which made me rather regret the 
ill-nature of mankind, that, like dogs, love to set 
upon them that they see snatched at. 

And to conclude, my lord, you have hereby a 
fair occasion so to make good hereafter your 
reputation, by your sincere service to his majesty, 
as also by youf firm and constant kindness to 
your friends, as 1 may (your lordship’s old friend) 
plirticipate of the comfort and honour that will 
thereliy come to you.. Thus I rest at last 

Youf lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. B. 

The force of your old kindness hath made me 
set down this in writing unto you, which some, 
that have I’eserved ill of me in this action, would 
be glad to obtain by word of mouth, though they 

♦ At Windsor, arenrdina' to Sir Anthony Weldon, who may 
perhnpH bi> hclieved in siirli ii i irriinii>tniicc as Ihir See Court 
and Character of Ktng James /, p. 122. 
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be far enough from it for aught I yet see. But I 
beseech your lordship to reserve this secretly to 
yourself only, till our meeting at Hampton Court, 
lest his majesty should be highly offended for a 
cause that I know. 

Endoned, 

’ A letter of reeoneiliation from Lord Buckingham^ 
after his majesiff*s return from Scotland. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER.* 

My iionourarle Loud, 

Lest Mr. Secretary f should be come awqy be¬ 
fore the delivery of this packet, 1 have thou^^U fit 
to direct it to your lordship, with this letter to 
your lordship about the Court of Wards, and 
another to the-lords from his majesty. Which is 
all I have now to write, but that I ever rest 
Your lordship’s faithful friend and servAn?, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmnrkut, the Tth uf December, 1617 


TO THE LORD KEEPER.t 

My honourable Lord, 

I have acquainted his majesty with ySur lord¬ 
ship’s letter, who hath followed your directions 
therein, and written to the lords accordingly; 
which is all I have now to write to your lordship, 
but that T shall ever rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, the IHli of December, 1617. * * 

Endorsed, 

Aly Jjfird of Buckingham to your lordship, showing 
the king's liking of your opinion and choice of 
names for sub-commission. 


TO THE EARL OE BRCKINOHAM. 

Mr VERY GOOD Lord, 

Your lordship’s letters patents^ are ready. I 
would be glad to bo one of the witnesses at the 
deliver) ; and, therefore, if the iilng and your lord- 
ship w’ill give me leave, 1 will bring it to-morrow 
at any hour shall be appointed. 

Your losdship’s ever, • 

Fra. Hacon. 

Ni;^j£ar’a eve, 1617. 

I was bold to send your lordship, for your new 

* mn MSS vol. 7006. 

t Sir Tliniiiae Lake; hie colleainie. Secretary Winwood, 
died October Z7,1017; and Sir Robert Nauntnh succeeded to 
the post of aecretary, January H, 1617-H, from that of Surveyor 
of tile Court of Wards. 

t Harl. MSS. vol. 7000. 

t For the title of Marquia of Buckingham to himself and the 
iiinie heirs of his body. 


year’s gift, a plain cap of essay, in token that if 
your lordship in any tiling shall make mo your 
sayman, I will be hurt before your lordship shall 
be hurt. I present therefore to you my best sen* 
vice, which shall be my all-year’s gift. 


TO THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lob;j, 

Sir George CJiaworth and I am agreed, so that 
now I shall retain the grace of my place. And yet 
he rewarded. The king hath no ill bargain; for, 
he hath four times as inueh as he was oifered by 
Sir (leorge, of increase; and yet I take upon iiio 
to content my servants, and to content him. Never¬ 
theless, I shall think, myself pleasured by his 
majesty, and do acknowledgi', that your lordship 
hath dealt very honourably and nobly with me. 

I send enclosed a letter, whereby your lordsbip 
sjgnifieth his majesty’s pleasure to mo; and I 
shall make the warrant to Mr. Attorney. I desire 
it may bo carried in privateness. I ever rest 
Your lordship’s true friend 
and devoted servant, 

Fk. Bacon. 

Tbii New Year’s eve, 1617. 


T(} BHl JAMES FULLERTON.* 

I PRESUME to send his highness this pair of 
small candlesticks, that his light, and the light 
oC his posterity upon the church and common¬ 
wealth, may never fail. I pray you do me the 
favour to present it to his highness, with my best 
and humblest service. 

Your most affectionate , 

and assured friend, 

Fk. Bacon, C. 8 . 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLCR.t 
My honourable Lord, 

His majesty having given order to Mr. Soli- 
citbr:^ to acquaint your lordship with a Inisiness 
touching alehouses,§ that, upon consideration 

* 

* He had ^een surveyor of the liinde to Prince Cliarleg, 
When Duke of York: and was groom of (he stole to him 
when king. He died in January, 1630-1, 
t Harl. MSS. vol. 7006. ' ’ 

t Sir Thomas .Coventry. 

} The lord chancellor. In his letter to the Alarqiiis of Buck¬ 
ingham, dated January 'J5,161^ printed in liia works, hat the 
following passage: “For the *8011 of the lileliuuses, which 
concerneth your brother, Mr. Chrii-toplier Villiers, and Mr. 
P;;triek Maule, I have curiferreil with niy lord chief Juatice 
and Mr. Solicitor thereupon, and tlierc ia a scruple in It, that 
it should be one of the grievances put down in Parliament: 
which, if It be, 1 may not, in my duty and love to you, advise 
you to deal in it t if it be not, I will mould In the beat manner, 
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thereof, you might certify your opinion unto his 
majesty, whether it be fit to be granted or not; I 
have thought fit to desire your lordship to give it 
what favour and furtherance you may, if you find 
it reasonable, and not prejudicial to his majesty’s 
service, because it concerncth Mr. Patrick Maule, 
and my brother, Christopher Villiers, whose bene¬ 
fit I have reason to wish and advance by any just 
courses. And so I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Royiton, the lltli 
of A n. 1617. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr HoNOuiiAnLii; Luiii), 

Sir John Cotlonf having acquainted me with a 
petition he intended to exhibit to his majesty, 
that, without any apparent fault committed by 
him, ho was put from his office of euslna rolu/orum; 
1 have persuaded him to forbear the presenting of 
his petition until 1 had written to your lordsliip, 
and received your answer. 1 have, therefore, 
thought fit to signify unto your lordship, that he 
is a gentleman of whom his majesty maketli good 
esteem, and hath often occasion to use Ids service ; 
and, therefore, besides that lie is a man of good 
years, ami hath served long in the place, I know 
Ids maji'sty, out of these respects, will bo loath he 
should receive any disgrace'. 1 desire, therefore, 
to understand from your lordship the reasons of 
his remove, that, if i cannot give satisfaction to 
the gentleman himself, I may at least make an¬ 
swer to his majesty fur that act of your lordship’s, 
which is alleged to be very unusual, unless upon 
some precedent misdemeanor of the party. Thus, 
having in this point discharged my part in taking 
thq best course I could, that no complaint should 
come against you to the king, I rest 

Y'our lordship’s faithful friend, 

G. Buckinoh/.m. 

Nciviiiarkcl, (,'ic lOtli 
uf Jiiiiuory, 1017. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr VERY GOOD Tioan, 

I do not easily fail towards gentlemen of quality, 
fe) disgrace them. For, 1 take myself to ha^e some 
interest in the good wills of the gentlcitien of 
England, which I keep and cherish tTor his nva- 
jejsty’s special (.ervicf. And, for this gentleman, 

nnil liplp it forward.” A patent for llconilnj' alchnuKPB 
tieiiie afterwards granted to 8ir Giles Monipesson and Sir 
Frances Mltchyl, and grenfJy abused 'by them, they were 
punished for thoss abuses by the Parliament, which met 
January 30, 1630-1. 

' Hari. MSS. vol. 7006. , 

t (If Lmdwade, In Cambridgesbirp, knight. He sprvod 
many jeara as knight of the shire for (hat county, and died in 
1630, ai the ngu of seventy-aeven. His eldest son. Sir John 
Ciittun, was created a baronet, July U, HMI. 


of whom you write, Sir John Cotton, I know no 
cause in the world why I should have displaced 
him, but that it was certified unto me, that it was 
his own desire to resign: wherein, if I was abused, 
1 will restore him. But if he did consent, and, 
now it is done, changeth his mind, then I would 
bo loath to disgrace the other, that is come in.. 
Therefore, I pray your lordship, tliat I may know 
and be informed from himself, what passed touch¬ 
ing his consent; and I will do him reason. 

Thus, with my thanks to your lordship, I ^ill 
ever rest 

Your lordship’s true friend 

and most devoted servant, 

• Fr. Bacon, Cane. 

January 20,1617. 

Endorsed, 

To the Marquis of Buckingham, roticerning Sir 
John Cotton's resigning the place of Custos Jio- 
ti^lwum of Cambridgeshire. 


TO THE LORI) CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv noNouKAiir.E Lonn, 

■Since I received your lordship’s letter, Sir 
Lionel Oranficid being here, hath infonned his 
ina|c.sty of the whole proceeding in his business 
of the household; which his majesty iiketh very 
well, and is glad it is approved by your lordship, 
of whose care and pains therein he receiveth very 
good satisfaction. 

In the business touching tSir John Cotton, your 
lordship dealeth as nobly as can be desired ; and 
BO, jf it should come in question before his ma¬ 
jesty, [ would answer in your belialf. I leave 
Sir John Cotton to inform your lordship by his 
letter of the business, and ever rest 

Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

•Newmarket, the 21Ui of January, 1617. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

My HONOURABLE LoRD, 

I have been entreated by a gentleman, whom I 
mucli respect, U recommend to your lordship’s 
favour Mr. John^Huddy, between wliom and Mr. 
Richard Huddy there is, as T am informed, a 
cause rto bo heard before your lordship in the 
Chancery on Satiirclay next. My desire unto 
your lordship is, that you would show the said 
John Huddy what favour you lawfully Itiayj and 
as his cause will bear, when it cometh before 
you, for my sake. Wliieh I will not fail to 
acknowledge, ever resting 

Your lordship’s faithful servant 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, the 3Sth of January, 1617. 

• Hurl. MSa. vol. 7006. 
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TO THE tOUD CHANCELLOR.* 

My honourable Lord, 

I understand that his majesty hath been pleased 
to refer a suit unto him % two of his servants, 
Robert Maxwell and John Hunt, for the making 
of sheriffs and cscheators’ patents, to your lord- 
ship’s consideration. My desire unto your lord¬ 
ship on their behalf is, that you would show 
them thus much favour for my sake, as with as 
much expedition as may be, and your lordship’s 
o'dier occasions may permit, to certify your 
opinion thereof unto his majesty; which I will 
be ready to acknowledge, and ever rest 

Your lordsiiip’s faithful servant, 

C. HL't;KiNuii\»t. 

Newmarket, the 4ih day of Febriiar>, ItilT. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

My honourable Lord, * 

Though I had resolved not to write to your 
lordship in any matter between party and party; 
yet, at the earnest request of rny noble friend, 
the Lord Norris, to whom T account myself much 
beholden, I could not but recommend unto your 
lordship’s favonra special friend of his, Sir Thomas 
Monk, wiio hath a suit before your lordship in 
the Ohanceryf with Sir Robert Bassett f which, 
upon the report made unto me thereof, seemeth so 
reasonable, that I doubt not but the cause itself 
will move your lordship to favour him, if, upon 
the hearing thereof, it shall appear the same 
unto your lordship, as at the first sight it doth 
unto me. I therefore desire your lordship to 
show in this particular what favour*you lav^fully 
may, for my sake, who will account it as done 
unto myself; and will ever rest 

Your lordship's faithful servant, 

G. Buckinoham. 

Newmarket, the 4th day uf ftb. 1617. • 


TO THE MARQCIfl OF *RUCKINGIIAM. 

Mv VERY ooon Lord, 

I have sent enclosed a letter to his majesty 
about the public charge I am to give the last Star 
Chamber day, whir h is this d^y sevennight, to 
the judges and ju-stices before the circuits. 1 
pray deliver it to his rriajesty with speed. I send 
also some papers appertaining to that business, 
which I pray your lordship to have in rqpdiness, 
if lijs majesty call for them. I ever rest 
Your lordship’s true friend 
and devoted servant, 

Fh. Bacon, Cane. 

February 6,1617. » 

* Harl. MSS. vol. 7006. 

t I..ord Bacon was afterward! accused by the House of 
Commons of having received of Sir Thomas Monk one hun- 
drpil pieces; which he did not deny, but alleged, that it waa 
after the suit was ended 
Vol. hi 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv HONOURABLE LoBD, 

His majesty marvelleth, that he heareth nothing 
of the business touching the gold and silver 
thread ;■[• and therefore hath commanded mo to 
write unto your lordship to hasten the despatch 
of it; and to give him as speedy an account 
thereof as you can. And so I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

(t. Buckinoham. 

Newmarket, 7th of February. 

Endorsed, 1617. 


TO Tlin LORD niANCELLOR t 
Mv HoKouHARi.K Lord, 

1 iindersiaiid by tlii|| bearer, Edward Hawkins, 
how grxat pains your lordship hath taken in the 
business, which 1 rccoinineudcd to you concern¬ 
ing him, and how favouralily your lordship hath 
used him fur my sake. Eor which I give your 
lordship many thanks, and will he ever ready to 
acknowledge your favour toward him by all tho 
testimonies of 

Your lordship’s faithful friend, 

G. Buckinoham. 

Theobalds, the ISth of February, 1617. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.} 

Mv HONOURABLE Loltll, 

1 have accpiainted his majesty with your letter, 
who liketh well of the coursn you mention in the 
eftd of your letter, and will speak with you farther 
of it at his return to London. In the mean time, 
he would have your lordship give direction to the 
Master of the Kolls|| and Mr. Attorney f to stay 
the examination. And so I rest * 

Your lordship’s most assured 

to do you service, * 

G. Buckingham. 

Hampton Court, the ISth of March, 1617. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND.** 

Mr Lord Chancellor, 

I wjll not have you account the days of my not 
answering your letter. It is a thing imposdd 
upon the multitude of my business to lodge many 
things faithfully, though I make no present return. 
Your conjunction and gjod unclcrstanding with 

* Harl. MSS. vol. 7006. 

f A patent for thd monopolymf which wiw granted to Sir 
Giles Mompesion and Sir Francis Mltchel, who were punished 
for the abuse of that patent by the Parliament, which met 
Jnauary 36, 1620-1. 

I Harl. MSS. vol. 7006. } Ibid. 

II Sir Julius Cesar. ^ Sir Henry Yelveiton. 

** Dr. Thomas Jones, Archbishop of DubUn, who died A|>rU 

10.1619. 

K 2 
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the deputy I approve and commend; for I ever 
loved entire and good compositions, which was 
the old physic, better than fine separations. 

Vour friendly attributes I take as effects of 
affection; which must be causes of any good 
offices, wherewith I can requite you. 

We conceive that kingdom is in growth. God 
send soundness to the increase; wherein I doubt 
not but your lordship will do your part. God 
keep you. 

Your lordship’s very loving friend, 

Fka. Bacon, Cane, j 

York Ikiiior, April IS, KilS. 


TO THE Lf>RI) CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND.* 

My Loan Chief Justice, , 

1 thank you for your letter, and assure you, 
that you are not deceived, neither in the care I 
have of the puhlic in that state, nor in my good 
wishes, and the eifcitts thereof, when it shall lie 
in my power towaids yourself. 

I am glad to receive your testimony of iny lord 
deputy, both bccruise 1 esteem your judgment, 
and because it concurreth with my own. 

'J'he rnatiTials of that kingdom, ivliicli is trade 
and weallli, grow on apace. I hope the form, 
wliicli givctli the best living of religion and jus¬ 
tice, will not be behind, the rather by you, as a 
good instrument. 1 rest 

Y^our lordship’s assured friend, 

Fk. Bacon, Cane. ! 

York lloiisi*, • • of April, IflIH. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.! 

Mv vfONOUUAHI.K Losn, 

I will not go about to cxcuso mine own fault, 
liy making you believe his majesty was backward 
in your biisini'ss; hut upon the first motion he 
gave me dirccthms for it, which it was my negli- 
gciice. as I freely eonfess, that I have no sooner 
jierformeii, lu-viug not be,cn slack in moving his 
majesly, hut in despatching your man. All is 
done which your lordship desired; and I will 
give order, according to his majesty’s directions, 
so tliat your lordship shall not need to trouble 
yiAirself any farther, but only to expect the 
sjiecdy performance of his majesty’s grdcious 
jileasure. *' * 

L will taktt thte firsf opportunity to acquaint 
his majesty with the other business, and will 
ever rest. 

Your lordship’s faithfitl friend Hnd servant, 

6 . Buckingham. 

TIicuIibIiIr, the Sth of May, [1618.] 

* Sir William Jonen, to whom, upon hie bein( railed to that 
pout, the lord keeper made a ipeecb, printed in his works. 

t Hurl. MSt). vol. 7006. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv HONOURABLE LoRD, 

Whereas it hath pleased his majesty to recom¬ 
mend unto your consideration a petition exhibited 
by Mr. Fowlc, together with the grievances and 
request for the rectifying of the work of gold and 
silver thread; and now understandeth that your 
lordship hath called unto yo[i the other commis¬ 
sioners in that case, And spent some time to hear 
what the opposers could object, and perceiveth 
by a relation of a good entrance you have made 
into the business; and is now informed, that 
there reiiiainuth great store of gold and silver 
thread in the mcrehants’hands, brought from fo¬ 
reign .parts, besides that which is brought in daily 
by dicalth, and wrought here by underhand 
workers; so that the agents want vent, with 
which inconveniences it seemeth the ordinary 
course of law cannot so well meet; and yet they 
arc enforced, for freeing of clamour, to set great 
nuinberi, of people on work; so that the commo¬ 
dity lying dead in their hands, will in a very 
short time grow’ to a very great sum of money, 
'i’o the end, therefore, that the undertakers may 
not be disheartened by these wrongs and losses, 
his majesty hath commanded me to write unto 
your lordship, to the end you might bestow more 
time this vaeatinn in proseciiliug the course you 
have so Worthily begun, that all dilferenees being 
reconciled, the defects of the commission may be 
also amended, for prevention of farther abuses 
therein; so as the agents may receive encourage¬ 
ment to go on quietly in the work w ithout dis¬ 
turbance. And I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

From Rcwly, thc’IOIh day of Aug , lOlH 


TO THE LORD! CHANCELLOR. 

M 

Most honourable Lord, 

ITercwithal, T presumed to send a note enclosed, 
liolh of my business-in Chancery, and with my 
Lord Koos, which it pleased your lordship to de¬ 
mand of me, that so you might better do me good 
in utroqne generc. It may please your lordship, 
after having peru^'^d it, to commend it over to the 
care of Mr. Meaiitys for better custody. 

At niy parting last from your lordship, the 
grief I„had to leave your lordship’s presence, 
though but for a little time, was such, as that 
being adcompanied with some small corporal in¬ 
disposition that I was in, made me forgetM to 
say that, which now for his majesty’s service I 
thought myself hound not to silence. I was 
credibly inarmed and assured, when the Spanish 
ambassador went away, that howsoever Ralegh 
and the prenticesf should fall out to be proceeded 

• Earl. MSS. vol. 7006. 

t Who, on the IStli of July, ICIS, had insulted Gondomar, 
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witiial, no more instances would be made here* 
aft^r on the part of Spain for justice to be done 
ever in these particulars: but that if slackness 
were used here, they would be laid up in the 
deck, and would servo for materials (this was the 
very word) of future and final discontentments. 
Now, as the humour and design of some may 
carry them towards^ troubling of the waters, so I 
know your lordship’s both nature and great place 
require an appeasing them at your hands. And 
I have not presumed to say this little out of any 
mind at all, that I may have, to meddle with mat¬ 
ters so far above me, but out of a thought I liad, 
that I was tied in duty to lay thus much under 
your lordship’s eye; because 1 know and, con¬ 
sider of whom 1 heard tliat speech, and with*liow 
grave circumstances it was delivered. 

I beseech Jesus to give continuance and in¬ 
crease to your lordship’s happiness; and that, if 
it may stand with his will, myself may one day 
have the honour of casting some small iifite into 
that rich treasury. So I humbly do your lordship 
reverence, and continue 

The most obliged of your lordship’s 
many faithful servants, 

Tobie Matthew. 
Notlingliain, llii!) 31st of August, lOlH. 


TO MB. (AFTERWARDS SIB) ISAAC WaIcE, HIS 
MAJESTY’S AtlENT AT THE COURT OF SAVOY. 
Mr. Wake, — 1 have received some letters from 
you; and hearing from my I.ord Cavendish* 
how well he affects you, and taking notice also 
of your good abilities and services in his majesty’s 
affairs, and not forgetting the knowledge I had, 
when young, of your good father,| 1*thought my¬ 
self in some measure tied not to keep from you my 
good opinion of you, and my desire to give you 
any furtherance in your fortunes and occasions, 
whereof you may take knowledge and liberty to 
use me for your good, ^are you well. • 
Your very loving friend, 

Fr. Veriilam,^ Cane. 
York House, this let of Sept., 16W. 


TO THE LORI) CHANCELLOR.} 

My honourable Lord, , 

His majesty is desirous to 6b satisfied of the 
fitness and conveniency of the gold and silver 

the Spanish anibagsador, nn account of a boy’a being hurt by 
him aa he was riding. ICamdent, ^nnalfs Regu Jctobi / , p. 
33 ] They were proceeded against by coiiiinissiuners, at 
Cuiidhaii, on Wednesday, the i2th of August iSliowing; 
seven being fiiiiml guilty, and ailjudged to six months’ iin- 
prisuninent, and to pay live hundred pounds apiece. Two 
others were acquitted. MS. Utter of Mr. Ckamberlam to Str 
DuAtty CarUton, iMndoo, .lugust IS, 1018. 

* William Cavendish, son and heir of William, created 
Baron Cavendish Hardw.eke iii Derbyshire, tn May, 1605, 
and Earl of Devonshire, July IS, 1618. 

f Arthur Wake, rector of Billing in Northamptonshire, 
master of the hospital of Hi. John in Northampton, and 
canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
t He had beeureated ls>rd Veriilamonthe ISthofJuly, 1618. 
}Harl MBSTvol. 7006. 


lid 

I thread business; as also of the profit that shall any 
! way accrue iinto him thereby. Wherefore his 
pleasure is, tlmt you shall, with all convenient 
unto you the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Kings Bench,* the attorney-general,j- and the 
soUcitor,:{: and consider with them of every of 
the said particulars, and return tliem to liis 
jestjr, that thereupon ho may resolve what pre¬ 
sent course to take for the advancement of llic 
execution thereof. And so I rest 
Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

ii. BuCKINflllAM. 

Theobalds, the 4th of Orl., 1618. • 


TO THE MAHItUIS OF BUI’KINCIIAM. 

Mv VERY GOOD i.ORD, * 

I send the commission for making Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields into walks, for his majesty’s signature. 
It is without charge to his majesty. 

We have had iny I,oril of ()niiondc§ before us. 
We could not yet get him .to answer directly, 
whether he would obey the king’s award or no. 
After we had endured liis importunity and importi- 
iiences, and yet let him down to this, that his 
majesty’s award was not only just and within his 
submission, lint in his favour; we coneluded in 
few words, that the award must he obeyed, and 
if be did refuse or iippiign the exeeiition of it in 
Ireland, he was to be punished by the justice of 
Ireland: if he did iiiiiriiiiir or .seaiidalize it hero, 
or trouble his majesty any more, he was to bo 
piinislied in Kngland. Then he asked, whether 
hs might be gone. For that, wc told him, his 
majesty’s pleasure was to be known. 

Sir Robert Mansell hath promised to bring his 
summer account this day sevennight. God pre¬ 
serve and prosper you. • 

Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, . 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

November 12, 1618 * 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.|| 

Mv HONOURABLE IjORD, 

I sejid your lordship the commission signed by 
his majesty, which he was very willing to 

,* sir Ilenr]) Montagu. 

4 Sir Henry Y'eivcrton. } Sir Thomas Coventry. 

} Walter, Earl of Ormonde, grxndfath jr of Jamee, the 0nt 
Duke of Ormonde. ’Tbla earl, upon the death of Thnmaa, 
Earl of Ormonde and Oaxory, aucceeding to tboxe bonouis, 
ahould have inherited likewiae the greatext part of the estate 
but hix right was Aiiilested hy Sir Rirhaui Preston. Lord 
Dingwell, supported by the favour of King James I., who 
made an award, which Walter, Karl of Ormonde, conceiving 
to <ie unjust, refused to submit to, and was, by the king'a 
order, coiiiiiiitleil to the Fleet, where he remained eight 
years before the death of that king; but In 1635 recovered hie 
liberty 

IIHarl. MSS. vol.iWiS 
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despatch, as a business very commendable and 
worthy to be taken in hand. 

For the Earl of Ormonde, his majesty made no ' 
other answer, but that he hopetli he is not so 
unmannerly, as to go away without taking leave 
of his majesty. 

For Sir Robert ManscH’s account, his majesty 
saith he is very slow, especially being but a sum* 
mary account, and that he promised to bring it in 
before: and therefore would have him tied to the 
day he hath now set, without any farther delay. 

This last his majesty commanded me tr; put in 
after I bad written and signed my letter. 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. UUCKINOIIAM. 

Royiton, the 13th of November, 1616. 

- 1 — 

TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv HONOUHARLK Lonn, 

Having formerly moved your lordship in the 
business of this bearer, Mr. Wyche, of whom, as 
1 understand, your lordship hath had a special 
care to do him favour, according to the equity of 
his cause; now', seeing that tlie cause is shortly 
to bo heard, I have thought fit to continue my 
recommendation of the business unto you, dcsir* 
ing your lordship to show what favour you law¬ 
fully may unto Mr. Wyclic, according as the 
justness of the cause shall require: which 1 will 
acknowledge as a courtesy from your lordship, 
and ever rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham.' 

Newmarket, the IStli of November, 1016. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

My honourarlk Tjokr, 

I send you» lordship the hill of the sheriff of 
Hereford and Leicester, pricked and signed by 
his majesty„who hath likewise commanded me to 
send unto your lordship these additions of instruc¬ 
tions, sent unto him by the surveyor and receiver 
of the Court of Wards; wherein, because,he 
knoweth not what to prescribe without under¬ 
standing what objections can be made, hil plea¬ 
sure is, that your lordship advise and conslVler of 
them, and send him your opinion of thbm, that he 
ma|V then taka stich cq/irse Uierein, as shall be fit. 

His majesty commanded me to give you thanks 
for your care of his service; and so I rest 
Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, 33d of November. 

Endorsed, 1618. 

* Harl. Mas. vol. 7006. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv HONOURABLE LoRD, 

1 have written a letter unto your lordship, which 
will be delivered unto you in behalf of Dr. Steward; 
and, besides, have thought fit to use all freedom 
I with you in that, as in other things; and, there* 
fore, have thought fit to tell you, that he being a 
man of very good reputation, and a stout man, ' 
that will not yield In' any tlung, wherein he con- 
ceiveth any hard course against him, 1 should be 
sorry ho should make any complaint against you. 
And, therefore, if you can advise of any course, 
how you may be cased of that burden, and freed 
from his com))laint, without show of any fear of 
him, ^or any thing he can say, 1 will be ready to 
join twith you for the accomplishment thereof: 
and so, desiring you to excuse the long stay of 
your man, 1 rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Fro'm liewmarket, 3d of December, 1616. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERV GOOD liOltn, 

Yesternight we despatched the Lord Ridge¬ 
way’s account. Good service is «lone. Seven 
or eight,thousand pounds are coming to the king, 
and a good precedent set for accounts. 

'I’here came to the seal about a fortnight since 
a strange book passed by Mr. Attorney to one Mr. 
Hall; and it is to make subjects, (for so is deni'Aa- 
tion,) and this to go to a private use, till some 
thousand ])ounds be made of it. The number 
one hundred'Jenizens. And, whereas, all books 
of that nature had an exception of merchants, 
(which importclb the king not much in his 
customs only, for that is provided for in the book, 
but many other ways,) this takes in merchants 
aiijd all. I acquainted ti\e commissioners with it, 
and by onfc consent it is stayed. But let me 
counsel his majesty to grant forth a commission 
of this nature, so to raise money for him ^clf, being 
a flower of the crown : and Hall may be rewarded 
out of it; and it would be to principal persons, 
that it may be carried with election and discretion, 
whofn to admit,to denization, and whom not. 
God ever bless and prosper you. 

t- Your lordship’s most faithful 

and obliged friend and servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

Dveemier 6, 1618. 

TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.f 
My HONOURABLE LoRD, 

I thank *your lordship for the favour, which I 
understand Sir Francis Engelfyld hath received 

» Harl. MSS. vol. 7006. 
tibld. • 
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from your lordship upon my last letter, where- 
unto 1 desire your lordship to add this one favour 
more, (whicli is the same that I understand your 
lordship granted him at Christinas last,) to give 
him liberty for the space of a fortnight, to follow 
his business in his own person; whereby he may 
bring it to the more speedy end, putting in 
security according to the ordinary course, to ren¬ 
der himself prisnnA' again as soon as that time 
is expired: which is all that I desire for him, and 
in which I will acknowledge your lordship’s 
favour towards him; and ever rest 
Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

C. Bl'ckikuham. 

Newuiarkct, the 10th of December, 1618. 


TO TUB MARUVIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERV Giton Lord, 

I send you herewith the copy of a letter which 
we, the commissioners for Ormonde’s cauJc,*have 
written to tlte Deputy of Ireland, according to his 
majesty’s pleasure, signified by Sir Francis Blun¬ 
dell ; which 1 humbly desire his majesty would 
peruse, that if it do not attain his meaning, as 
we conveyed it, wc may second it with a new 
letter. 

We have appointed Monday morning for these 
mint businesses, referred by his majesty A> certain 
commissioners, and we will carry it sine strepifu. 

The patent touching Ciuinea and Bynny for the 
trade of gold, stayed first by myself, and after by 
his majesty’s commandment, wc have now settled 
by consent of all parties. 

Mr. Attorney, by my direction, hath made, upon 
his information exhibited into the S\ar Chafhber, 
a thundering motion against the transportation of 
gold by the Dutch; which all the town is glad 
of; and I have granted divers writs of tte exeat 
rrf'num, according to his majesty’s warrant. 

Sir Edward Coke ke?|)S in still, and wc hjve 
miss of him; but I supply it as I In ay by my 
farther diligence. (Jod ever bless you and keep 
you. • 

Your lordship’s most faithful and 

bounden friend and servant, 

Fr. Vkru'.am, Cane. 

December II, 1618. •. 

I forget not your doctor’s matter. I shall 
speak with him lo-<lay, having received your 
lordship’s letter; and what is possible i^all be 
done. I pray pardon my dribbling in haste. 


TO THE I.ORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr HONOURABLE LoRD, 

I have acquainted your majesty with*your letter, 
who is very well pleased w'ith your care of his 
service, in making stay of the grant of denizens 

• Hart. MSS. vol. 7006. 


upon the reason you allege, whereof his majesty 
will speak farther with you at his return. 

The letter, which you sent me about my I.<ord 
of Ormonde’s son, is not according to his majes¬ 
ty’s meaning; but 1 would have you frame an¬ 
other to my lord deputy to this purpose: “That 
his majesty having seen a lelU'r of his to Sir 
Francis Blundell, advertising, that the Earl of 
Ormonde’s son, and some other of his kindred, 
did victual and fortify their houses; his majesty 
hath thereupon coninianded you to write unto him, 
that if the ground of infiiriiia*'on be true, (which 
he may best know,) that then he send for tlie said 
earl’s son, and the jiriiicipal of his kindred to 
appear before him; and if they appear, and give 
him satisfaction, it is well; hut if tlicy refuse to 
appear, or give him not satisfaction, though they 
appear; that then he as.semble. what forces lie can, 
be they never so few, and go against them, that 
he may crush the rebellion in the egg.” 

I have remembered his majesty, as 1 promised 
your lordship, about the naming you fur a com¬ 
missioner to treat with tho Hollanders: but, be¬ 
sides thatyou have so many businesses, both of the 
Star (/hamber, and others in the term time, when 
this must be attended as well as in the vacation, 
whereby this would be cither too great a toil to 
you, or a hindrance to his majesty’s service; he 
thinketh it could not stand with the honour of 
your place to be balanced with those that are sent 
^rom the state, so fat unei)ual to his majesty, and 
being themselves none of the greatest of the state. 
Therefore, his majesty holdeth it not fit or worthy 
of you to put you into such an employment, in 
which none of your predecessors, or any of tho 
chief counsellors, have been ever used in this 
kind, but only in a treaty of marriage or conclu¬ 
sion of a peace ; ns when the (Constable of (.'.astilo 
was here, when the commissioners on both sides 
had their authority under the great seal of efllier 
kingdom, with direct relation to their sovereigns, 
far dilTcring from this commission, which is now* 
given to these men, and whereun|o his majesty 
is to frame the course, of his. As for the part 
which conceriicth Scotland, the choicn hath not 
been made of the chancellor or Archliishop of St. 
Andrew’s, but of men nearer the rank of those 
that come hither to treat. As yet his majesty 
dehiyeth to give any commission at all, because 
ho would first be informed from the lords, both 
of tlKvpoints and form of their commission, which 
his majes^ hitherto understandeth to be, with 
authority to overrule and direct^their merchants 
in what they shall think At; which, if it be'so, 
then his msyesty holdeth it At for his part, to 
appoint the whole body of the council with like 
power over his merchanti?. As for die, I shall be 
ever ready upon any occasion to show myself 
• Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, the 14ih of December, 1018. 
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ro THE LA.DY CLIFFORD. 

Mr vKHY GOOD Lady and Coubini 
I sliall not be wanting in any thing, that may 
expresa my good affection and wishes towards 
your ladyship, being so near unto me, and the 
daughter of a father, to whom I was in the 
pusBdges of my fortune much obliged. So, with 
my loving commendations, in the midst of busi¬ 
ness, I rest 

¥ our affectionate kinsman 

and assured friend, 

Fk. Vkrulah, Cane. 

York Kouae, this 25th of January, 1618. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr HoNoirRARiiK Lord, , 

Lest my often writing may make your lordship 
conceivo that this letter hath been drawn from 
you by iinporbinily, I have thought fit, for pre¬ 
venting of any such conceit, to let your lordship 
know, that Sir .lohn Wentworth, whose business 
I now rcscominend, is a gentleman whom 1 es¬ 
teem in more titan an ordinary degree. And 
therefore I desire your lordship to show him 
what favour you can, for my sake, in his suit, 
which his majesty hath referred to your lordship: 
which I will acknowledge as a courtesy unto 
me, and rest 

Your lordship's faithful friend and servant, 

O. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, January 26,1618. 


TO THE LOUD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr IIONOUHAHI.K I/OHO, 

1 being desired by a special friend of mine, to 
Teedkiimend unto your lordship's favour, the case 
of this petitioner, have thought fit to desire you, 
fur iity sake, to show him all the favour you may 
in this his desire, as you shall find it in reason to 
deserve; which I shall take as a courtc.sy from 
your lordship, and ever rest 

Your lordlfiiip's faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

1 thank your lordship for your favour to Gir 
.lohn Wentworth, in tho despatch qf his 
business. ^ 

Newmarket, March 15,1616. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Most honourable Lorn, * 

It may please your lordship, there was with 
me ^his day, one Mr. Richard White, who haiMi 
spent some little time at Florence, and is now 


gone into England. He tells me, that Galileo 
had answered your discourse concerning the ftux 
and reflux of the sea, and w'as sending it unto 
me; but that Mr. White hindered him, because 
his answer was grounded upon a false supposi¬ 
tion, namely, that there was in the ocean a full 
sea but once in twenty-four hours. But now I 
will call upon Galileo agaip. This Mr. White 
is a discreet and* understanding gentleman, 
though he seem a little soft, if not slow; and 
he hath in his hands all the works, as 1 take 
it, of Galileo, some printed, and some unprinted. 
He hath his discourse of tho flux and reflux of 
the sea, which was never printed; as also a dis- 
coiinte of the mixture of metals. Those which 
arc printed, in his hand, are these; the Xunciun 
sidereua i Mtuxhie solari, and a third Del/c Cose, 
ehe stnnm m Paequa, by occasion of a disputa¬ 
tion, that was amongst learned men in Florence, 
about that which Archimedes wrote, dt ttmdmli- 
bus hnfkidn. 

1 have conceived that your lordship would 
not he sorry to see these discourses, of that 
man; and therefore 1 have thought it belong¬ 
ing to my service to your lordship, to give 
him a letter of this date, though it will not be 
there so soon as this. The gentleman hath no 
pretence or business before your lordship, but is 
willing*lo do your lordship all humble service; 
and, therefore, both for this reason, as also upon 
my humble request, 1 beseech your lordship to 
bestow a countenance of grace upon him. 1 am 
beholden to this gentleman; and, if your lord 
ship shall vouchsafe to ask him of me, I shall 
receive honour by it. And I most humbly do 
your*lordshi|‘'s reverenee. 

¥'our lordship's most obliged servant, 
Tobif Matthew. 

BriMRcIa, from iiiy bi’il, tin- 11lli nf .April, 1619. 


TO THE LORD l-HANOELLOR.* 

Mr Ho.Noi'itABi.E Lorn, 

His majesty hath commanded me to signify 
unto your lordship, that it is his pleasure you put 
off the hearing of the cause between Sir Arthur 
ManWaring and j^abriel Dennis, till toward the 
end of the term; because his majesty is graciously 
pV'ascd to be at the hearing thereof himselfi 
And so^T rest 

Your lordship's faitlfiul friend and servant, 

*' G. Buckingham. 

Roygtnii, April 1.1, 1610. 


TO THE LORD CIIANCEI.I.OR, AND SIR LIONEL 
TANFIELD. LORD CHIEF BARON OF THE EX- 
CIIEOUEIC* 

Mr Lords,— His majesty having been moved 
by the Duke of Savoy's ambassador, in the 


* Hatl. MSB. vol. 7006. 
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behalf of Philip Bernardi, whom he is to send 
abo&t some special employment over the seas, 
to the Duke of Savoy, that before his going, 
the business mentioned in this petition may be 
ended, hath commanded me to recommend the 
same unto your lordship’s care, that with all 
expedition the cause may be heard and ended by 
your lordships, accqfding to his majesty’s refer¬ 
ence; or left to the determination of the Court 
of Chancery, where it is depending, and where 
the^parly assureth himself of a speedy end. 

And so 1 rest your lordship’s 

very assured friend at command, 

(L JBuckinuham. 

Royston, the lOtli of April, 1619. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERY tiooD I.onn, * 

I think lit to let your lordship undersland what 
passed yesterday in the Star Chamber, touching 
Suffolk’s* business. 

'riiere came to me the clerk of the court in the 
inner chamber, and told me that my Lord of Suf¬ 
folk desired to be heard by his council, at the * 
sitting of the court, because it was pen * • * him. 

I marvelled I heard not of it by Mr. Ayorney, 
who should have let me know as much, that I 
might not he taken on the sudden in a cause of 
that weight. 

1 called, jircscnlly, Mr. Attorney to me, and 
asked him whi ther he knew of the motion, and 
what it was, and how he was provided to answer 
it. He signihed to me, that my lord y’ould desire 
to have the commission for c.vaiiiinations in Ire¬ 
land, to he returnable in Michaelmas term. I 
said it might not be, and presently drew the coun¬ 
cil, then present, to me, and made Mr. Attorney 
repeat to them the passages past, and settled it, 
that the commission should be returnable the fil^t 
day of the next term, and then, republication 
granted, that it might, if accjdcnts of wind and 
weather permit, come to hearing in the term. 
And, upon motion in open court, it was ordered 
accordingly. 

(Jod ever preserve and prosper you. I pray 
God this great easterly wind agree well with his 
majesty. , 

Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend an^ faithful aervani, 

Fr. Verulam, Dane. 

May 6, 1619. 

Endoried, 

Sent hy Sir Gilbert Houghton. 

t 

* Thumas Howard, Earl of SiilTnlk, who had l>een made 
lord treasurer in 1614. Ha was accused of several misdemean¬ 
ors In that office, together with bis lady.and Sir John Bingiey, 
her ladyship’s agent; and an information preferred against 
them nil in the Star Chamber. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv very good Lord, 

I am much bounden to his majesty, and like¬ 
wise to your lordship. I see, by the late accesses 
I have had with his majesty, and now by his 
royal and real favour,* that he loveth me, and 
acknowledgeth me for the servant that I am, or 
desire to be. This, in me, must turn to a great 
alacrity to honour and serve him with a mind less 
troiib)^ and divided. And, for your lordship, 
my affection may and doth daily receive addition, 
but cannot, nor never could, receive alteration. 
I pray present my humble thanks to his majesty; 
and 1 am very glad his health confiriiicth ; and I 
hope to see him this siiminer at Gorhambnry; 
there is sweet air as any is. God preserve and 
prosper you both. I ever rest 

Your lordsflip's most obliged 
friend and faithful servant, 

F H. V KKUI.AM, Cane. 

May 9,1619. 


TO THE LORD CUANCEIXOR.t 
My honourable Lord, 

His majesty was pleased, at the suit of some 
who have near relation to me, to grant a license 
for transportation of butter out of Wales, unto 
one Lewis and Williams, who, in consideration 
that the patent shouU be passed in their names, 
entered into articles for the pe.rfuriiianco of certain 
conditions agreed upon between them, which, now 
hat the patent is under the great seal, they utterly 
efuse to perform. My desir*', therefore, to your 
.ordship is, that you would call the said Lewis 
nd Williams before you, with the other parties, 
or some of them, who shall be ready at all times 
.0 attend your lordship; and, out of your con¬ 
sideration of the matter, according to equity^ to 
take such course therein, that either the said 
agreement may be performed, or that tiiey which > 
refuse it may receive no benefit of tho patent; 
which, upon reason thereof, was phsaed in their 
names. And herein I desire your lordship to 
make what expedition you can; becimse, now is 
the season to make provision of the butter that, 
for this year, is to be transported, whereof tlicy 
take advantage to stand out. And so I rest 

^ Your lordship’s faithful 

friend and servant, 

* G. Buckingham. 

6 reenwicb,*May 14,1619. 

TO THF. MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

Though it be nothing, smd all is bftt duty, yet, 

I pray, show his majesty the paper enclosed, that 

* Probably the grant made- to liim, about tllhi time, of 
twelve hundred pound* n year. 

4 Hart. MSB. vot. 7066. 
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his majesty may see how careful his poor servant 
is, upon every emergent occasion, to do him what 
honour he can. The motion made in court by tlie 
king’s sergeant, Crew,* that the declaration might 
be made parcel of the record, and that I hear 
otherwise of the great satisfaction abroad, encou- 
rageth me to let his majesty know what passed. 
God ever preserve and prosper you both. 

Your lordship’s obliged friend 

and faitlifiil serva^ 

Fit. VsituLAM, Cane. 

Giiilorfied, 

June 29, IG19. My lord lo my lord marquis, en- 
closing lilt form of a declaration used in point of 
acknowledgment in the Lady Exetcr's\ cause. 


TO THE MAIlQIIia OF BlICKINOHAM. 

1 PURPOSED to have seen you to-day, and receive 
your coiiiiiiaiidiiicnts before the progress; but I 
came not to lioiidon till it was late, and found you 
were gone before I came. Nevertheless, I would 
not fail to let your lordship understand, that, as 1 
find every day more and more occasions whereliy 
you bind me to you; so, tliis morning, the king 
of himself did tell me some testimony, that your 
lordship gave of me (o his majesty even now, 
when you went from him, of so great alfeciion 
and coiiimcndation, (for I iiifist ascribe your com¬ 
mendation to afiection, being above my merit,) as 
I must do contrary to that tliat painters do; for 
they desire to make the picture to the life, and 1 
must endeavour to make the life to the picturi*, it 
hath pleased you to make so honourable a dcscrcp- 
tion of me. I can be but yours, and desire to 
better myself, that I may be of more worth to 
such an owner. 

hopo to give the king a good account of my 
time this vacation. 

«. If your lordship pass back by London, I desire 
to wait on you, and discourse a little with you: 
if not, my players shall go progress with you, 
and my letters attend you, as occasion serveth. 

God evcrfiftisorve and prosper you. 

Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

July i, 1619. 


TO TUE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

VEHV OOOnlljORDa 

This day, according to the first appointment, 1 
thought to have waited upon his majesty, and to 
have given Itim an account of iity cares and pre¬ 
parations for his service, which is my progress. | 

* Sir Randolph Crew, made Chief Justice uf tlic Kieg's 
Heiirh, January 36,1624. 

t Cnunti-8S 01 Exeter, accused of incest and other crimes 
hy the I,aily I.ake, wife of Secretary Lake, and their daughter 
111,* I .I'll lliiii*, 


And, therefore, since his coming to Windsor is 
prolonged, I thought to keep day by letter, pray¬ 
ing your lordship to commend my most humble 
service to his majesty, and to let him know, that 
since I see his majesty doth me the honour as to 
rely upon my care and service, 1 lose no time in 
that which may pertain thereunto. I see the 
straits, and I see the way out; and what lieth in 
one man, whom he hath made great, and trained, 
shall not be wanting. And, 1 hope, if God give 
me life for a year or two, to give his maje,sty 
cause to think of me seven years after I am dead. 

I am glad tho time approacheth, when I shall 
have the happiness to kiss his majesty’s hands, 
and to embrace your lordship, ever resting 

' Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fii. Yekula.m, (’anc. 

York House, Aug. 2H, 1GI9. 

• * _ 

TO THE I.OHI) CHANCELLOR * 

Mv IIONOURAHl.E LoUD, 

His majesty, upon a petition delivered hy Mr. 
Thomas Higby, wherein he complaiiietli of great 
wrong.4 done unto him, hath been pleased, for his 
more speedy relief and redress, if it prove as he 
allegetk, to refi r tho consideration thereof unto 
your lordship. And, heeaiise he is a gentleman, 
W’hom I have long known anil loved, I could not 
but add my desire to your lordship, that if you 
find he hath been wronged, you would do him so 
much favour, as to give him such remedy as tho 
eipiity of his case may require. For which I will 
ever* rest • 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buokinuham. 

Royslon, Uct 8, 1619 


TC THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

My honourable T.okd, 

I have acquainted his majesty with your letter, 
who hath given order to Mr. Secretary Calvert to 
signify his pleasure for the proceeding in that 
business, whereof you write, without any farthei 
delal^, as your lordship will more fully under¬ 
stand by Mr. Secretary, who for that purpose is 
te relurn to London against the day of hearing. 

I hi\ve no answer to make to your former letter, 
and will add no more fo this, but that his majesty 
hath a* great confidence in your care of his ser¬ 
vice. And so I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Royaton, Oct. 10,1619, 

Endoraed, 

Showing his majesty’s acceptation of your lord¬ 
ship’s care, in particular in the business against 
the Earl of Suffolk. 

• Harl MSS. vol. :0(H> 
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TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. I TO THE MARQUIS OP BUCKINGHAM. 

MV VERY GOOD LoRDf i Mv VERY GOOD LuRDi 

After my last letter yesterday we entered into j I am doubly bounden to the king for his ina- 
oonference touching the Suffolk cause, myself, jesty’s trust and acceptation; whereof the one I 
and the commissioners, and the two chief jus- will never deceive; the other, though 1 cannot 
tices.* The fruit of this conference is, that we , deserve, yet I will do my best, and perhaps as 
all conceive the proceedings against my lord him-1 much as another man. 

■ self to be not only just and honourable, but in | This day the evidence went well; for the soli- 
somc principal parts plausible in regard of the 'citor* did his part substantially: and, a little to 

public; as, namely, those three points which j warni^i||||ht business, when the miseinployment of 

touch upon the ordnance, the army of Ireland, ■ treasurtf which had rrdation to the army of Ire- 
and the money of the cautionary towns; and the land, I spake a word, that he that did draw or 
two chief justices are flrni in it. milk treasure from Ireland was handled, did not 

1 did also in tliis cause, by the assent of my emultrtrf, milk money, but blood. But this is 
lords, remove a pari; for Mr. .\Uorney had^ laid ^ but one of the little things that I wrote of before, 
it upon Serjeant I)avies| to open ilie information, i Tlie king, under pardon, must come liilher 
which is that whicli gives imieh life or coldness with two resedutions; the one, to remit all im- 


to the cause. Uut 1 will have none but trained 
men in this cause; and 1 cannot forget that the 
allotting of the opening of the information iy this 
cause, of the Dutch (I mean the main cauAo) to a 
mean fellow, one Hughes, did hurt, and was 
never well recovered. 

By my next 1 will write of the king’s estate : 
and I ever rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. Veriji.a,m, Cane. 
October U, lOlU * 

'lO TIIK MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My VKnv good Loan, 

Tills morning the dukef came to mo, and told 
me the king’s cause was yesterday left fair; and 
if ever there were a lime of my Lorif of Sufftilk’s 
submission, it was now ; ami that if my Lord of 
Suffolk should come into the Court and openly 
acknowledge his delimjuency, he thought it was 
a thing considerable. My answer was, I would 
not meddle in it; and, if*l did, it must he to <\is- 
suade any such course; for that all A#ould be but 
a play upon tlie stage, if justice went not on in 
the right course. This I thought it my duty to 
let tlie king know by your lordship. 

I cannot express the care I have had of this 
cause in a number of circumstances and discre¬ 
tions, which, Ihoug'i they majf seem but small 
matters, vet they do the business, and guide it 
right. • 

God ever keep your lor^iBhip. • 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verylam, Cane. 

October 31, 1G19. 

* Sir Henry Montngii of the King’s Bench, a^d Sir Henry 
llob.irt of the t'ominon I'leas 
t Sir John Davies, aiillx.r of Jfosce Mptum, knighted in 
February, 1601-8, and made serjeaiit at law in 1613. He bad 
been Attorney-General of Ireland. 

t I.odoivick, Duke of Lenox: be was created Duke of Rich* 
iiiniid, Mav 17, 1633, and died February 11,16S3-4. 

VoulII —16 


portuiiily toucliiiig thft cause to the lords in court 
t»f justice ; the other, to pursue the designs first 
takAi at Windsor, and then at Hampton Court, 
for his commishion of treasury: wherein 1 do my 
part, and it is reasonably well; but better would 
it be if instruments were not impediments. I 
ever rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fk. Vkkui.am, Cane. 

October S7, Wednesday. 

Friday will not jend the business; for to¬ 
morrow will but go through with the king's 
evidence. 


TO THK LORD GlIANCELLOR.f 
Mv HONOUHABI.K LoRD, 

This bearer, a Frenchman, lielonging to the 
ambassador, having put an Englishman in suit 
for some matters between them, is much hindered 
and molested, by often removing of the cause 
front one court to another. Your lordship knows,* 
that tho French arc not ac(|uuinted with our man¬ 
ner of proceedings in the law, and must therefore 
bo ignorant of the remedy in such a case. His 
course was to his majesty; hut 1 thdbght it more 
proper that your loniship would be pleased to 
hear and understand this case from himself, and 
then to advise and take order fur his relief, as 
your l^ordship in your wisdom shall think fit. 
So, cojii mending him to your honourable favour, 

I rest 

•Your lordship’s faithful friend^and servant, 

* G. Buckingham? 

Royiton, 37th pf October, 1619. 

Your lordship shall dQwell to informed of 
every particular, because his majesty will have 
account of it at liis coming. 

* Sir Thoina* Coventry, afterward! lord keeper of tbe 
greet eeal. 

tllarl. MSS. vol. 7006 

L 
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TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

My honoukabi.Ii: Lord, 

I have acquainted liis majesty with your letter, 
who commanded me to give your lordship thanks 
for yourspeed in advertising those things that pass, 
and for the great care he seeth you ever have of 
his service. 

I send your lordship back the bill of sherifTs 
for Sussex, wherein his majesty hath pricjted the 
first, as your lordship wished. 

His majesty would not have you omit this 
opportunity of so gross an oversight in the 
judges, to admonish them of their negligence in 
suflering such a tiling to come to his majesty, 
which needed his amending afterwards; and, 
withal, to let them know, that his majesty ob- 
serveth that every year they grow more and more 
careless of presenting fit Inen unto him for that 
place; and that you advise them to he more wary 
hereafter, that they may give his majesty better 
satisfaction. And so 1 rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

Ci. lluCKINnilAM. 

Royatoii, Nuveinber It, KilO. 


TO THE MARatU.S OF UUCKINOnAM. 

My vkiiy oooii Lord, 

Thi.s d,iy afternoon, up^n our meeting in 
council, we have planed tho.se rubs and knots, 
which were mentioned in my last, whereof I 
thought good presently to advertise his majesty. 
'I'hc ilays hold without all question, and all delays 
diverted and ipiieted. , 

Sir Kdward (’oke was at Friday’s hearing, but 
in his nightcap; and complained to me he was 
ambuicnt, and not current. I would be. sorry he 
should fail us in this cause. Therefore, I desire 
his majesty to signify to him, by your lordship, 
.(taking knowledge of some light indisposition 
of his,) how much he should think his .service 
di.sadvant.iged' in this cause, if he should be at 
any d.iy away; for then he cannot .sentence. 

Hy my next, I will give his majesty some 
account of the tobacco and the currants. I 
ever rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fh. Veuulam, (/anc. 

November SO, at evening, UU9. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF niJCKlNGIlAM. 

Mv VERY oo»D Lord, •' * 

1 know well his majesty taketh to heart this 
business of the Dutch,* as he hath great reasgn, 
in respect both of honour and profit. And be- 

* Mercli.inm, ucciiaed in tlie Star Chamber for exporting 
gold und silver coin. 


cause my first letter was written in the epitasis, 
or trouble of the business; and my second in the 
beginning of the catastrophe, or calming thereof, 
(wherein, nevertheless, 1 was fain to bear up 
strongly into the weather, before the calm fol¬ 
lowed,) and since every day hath been better and 
better, I thought good to signify so much, that 
his majesty may be less in sq^jpense. 

The great labour was to get entrance into 
the business; hut now the portcullis is drawn 
up. And though, I must say, there were some 
blots in the tables, yet, by well playing, the game 
is good. 

Roland is passing well justified ; for both his 
credit is by very constant and weighty testimony 
prov’ed, and those vast quantities, which were 
thought incredible, or at least improbable, arc 
now made manifest truth. 

Yet 1 find a little of the old leaven towards the 
first ^defendants, carried in this style and charac¬ 
ter: “i would this that appears now, had ap¬ 
peared at first. 13ut this coiiieth of haste and 
precipitation;” and the like. Rut yet, 1 hope, 
the corruption and practice iqion the ore temis, 
and the rectifying of Rowland’s credit, will 
satisfy my lords upon the former proofs. For I 
would be very sorry that these new defendants 
(which, e.xcept one or two, are the smaller flies) 
should be in the net, and the old defendants, 
which are the greater flies, should get through, 
(jod preserve you. 

Your lord.ship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

November 20, 1019. 

tr • 

EiiiI<irE.c<l, 

Touc/iiiif' the Dutch businexs. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv HONOURABLE l.ORD, 

I do, from time to time, acquaint his majesty^ 
with your letters, wherein he ever perceiveth 
your vigilant care in any thing that concerneth 
his service; and hath commanded me to give you 
thanks in his name, who is sure your endeavours 
will never be wanting, when any thing is to be 
done for the advancement of his affairs. 

According to your 'lordshiji’s advice, his ma¬ 
jesty h'ath written to the commissioners of the 
treasury, both touching the currants and the tobac¬ 
co,}- the plantation whereof his majesty is fully 
resolved to restrain ; and hath given them order 

♦ Harl. MSS vnl 7n0(i. 

f Liiril Bacon, in hia Ictlcr of .Vovcmbci’ 22,1619, nivniinnt 
that there won nlTcrcd two tlioiiaami iimimlii increase yearly, 
for the tobacco, to beirin nt MicluclmaB, as it now i*, anc 
three thouaaiid pmindi liicrensc, if the plantations here within 
land be reetrained. 
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forthwith to set out a proclamation to that effect; 
not intending in that point to stand upon any 
doubt of law, nor to expect the judges* interpre¬ 
tation; nor to allow any freehold in that case; 
but holding this the safest rule, Salus rtipublicst 
niprema lex esto. And so I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

• G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, Nov. 37, 1619. 


TO THE LOUD ClIANrEI-LOB * 

My honourablc I.ohd, 

1 have presented both the submissions io his 
majesty. His answer is, he cannot alter that 
which was allowed of by the lords of the last Star 
Chamber day, exeept first they be acquainted 
with it, and the consent of the Lady Exeter be 
likewise had, because the decree doth necessarily 
require it. So 1 rest * 

Your lordship’s humble servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Kiiilorspil, 

Ihuching Ike submtssiom of Sir Thomas Lake 
arid his Indy. 


TO THE MARQUl.S Of Bl'CKINOlIAM. 

My very good IjOki), 

I acquainted this day, the bearer with his ma¬ 
jesty’s pleasure, touching Lake’s^ submission; 
which, whether it should be done in person or in 
writing, his majesty signified his t^ill thiis^ that 
it should bo spared in open court, if my Lady of 
Exeter should consent, and tlio board think fit. 
The board liked it well, and appointed iny Lord 
Digby, and Secretary (Calvert, to speak with rny 
lady, who returned her jinswer in substance, 4hat 
she would, in this and all things, be commanded 
by his majesty: but if his majesty left it to her 
liberty and election, she iliimbly praj'ed to be 
excused. And though it was told her, that this 
answer would be cause that it could not be per- 
formeil this term; yet she seemei willing^rather 
it should be delayed, than dispensed with. 

This (lay also Traske,'J; in open court, made a 

• Hart. MSS. vol. 7006. ^ • 

-1 Sir Thomai I.akc’i. 

t John Traske, a minister, who was prosecutedMn the Star 
chamber for inainlaiiunR, as we And mentioned intlic Reports 
of the l.ord riiief Justice Hobart, p. 236, that the Jewish 
Sabbath ought to be oliservcd and not ours; and that we 
ought to abstain from ali manner of swine’s flesh, and those 
meals which the Jews were forbidden in Leviticus, accord¬ 
ing to Bishop Andrew.s,III his speech in (he N^ar Chamber on 
that occasion, printed among bis lordship’s works. Mr. 
Traske being examined in that court, confessed, that be had 
divulged those opinions, and iiad laboured to bring as many 
to them as he could; and had also written a letter to the 
king, wherein he seemed to tax his majesty with hypocrisy, 
and expressly inveighed against the bishops high commis- I 


retractation of his wicked opinions in writing. 
The form was as good as may be. I declared to 
him, that this court was the judgment-scat; tlie 
mercy-seat was his majesty : but the court would 
commend him to his majesty : and 1 humbly pray 
j his majesty to signify his pleasure speedily, be¬ 
cause of the misery of the man ; and it is a rare 
tiling for a sectary, that hath onco suflered smart 
and shame, to turn so itnfeignedly, as he seemed 
to do.Jj||l 

Got^ier bless and keep you. 

Your most obliged friend and faithful servant, 
Fn. Vkhi’lam, Cane. 

December 1,1619. 


TO THE MARitlllS Of Bl.t'KINOHAM. 

]My very tioon Louu.s 

On Friday I left London, tohidc myself at Kew ; 
for two months and a half together to he strung- 
bent is loo mueh for my bow. And yet, that tlio 
king may perceive, that in iny limes of leisure I 
am not idle, 1 look down with mo Sirfiiles Mom- 
pesson,*^ and with him I have quiotly conferred 
of that proposition, which was given mo in 
charge by his majesty, and after seconded by 
your lordship. Wherein 1 find sotiic things I like 
very well, and some other, that 1 would set by. 
And one thing is much to iiiy liking, that the 
proposition for bringing in his majesty’s revenue 
with small charge is no invention, hut was on 
foot hi'rctofore in King Philip’s and Queen Mary’s 
time, and had a grave, and mighty opinion for it. 
'I'ho rest I leave, to his relation, and mine, own 
attendance. 

I hope his majesty will look to it, that the fines 
now to come in may do him most good. Both 
causes produce fines gf one. himdrcil and fourscore 
thousand pounds, whereof one hundred thuwand 
may clear the anticipations; and then the assign¬ 
ations may pass under the great seal, to beenroilf 
able; so as we shall need to think of nothing but 
the arrears in a manner, of whtch I wish the 
twenty thousand pounds to the strangers (with 
the interest) bo presently satisfied. • The remain 

loner!), aa hinnily and crui'l in thrir prnrccilinga acniiiHt liim, 
and a papal f'll■r|!y. He waa nenleiirrd lo fine and impriaon- 
nifliil, n>it for holding (hoac opiniona, (for Ihoae were cxamiii- 
able ip tin: Ercicaiaatical L'oiirt, and not there,) but for 
making of eonvenlirlca and cominotiona, and for arandailzuig 
the ki«g, till! bialmpa, and clergy. Dr. Fuller, in hia Ckvrrk 
Htatory of Hntain, hook x. p. 77, $ 61, menliuna hia liuving 
heard Mr. Traake preach, and reiiiarka, Uiat hia vatre had 
more htrrngtA tkan any fktn^ elrf he dettoered; and tiiaC^fler 
hia recaiilalion he rulapavd, not into the aaine, but other opi¬ 
niona, rather humarous than hvriful. and died obacurcly at 
Lanilieth, in the reign of King Charlea I 
• Wlio, III the |l•rllament,v^hlrll began, January 30,1620-1, 
waa aciiteiired lo be degraded, and rendered incapable of 
bearing any office, for practlaing aeveral abiiaes, aetting up 
pgw lima and ali'houaea, ami exarling great aiiniR of money 
of tile [N'ople, by pretenre of leiiera paleiita granted him ihr 
that piirpoae But he fled into foreign parti, finding himielf 
abandoned by the .Marqiiw of Buckingham, on whom he bad 
depended for protectmn. 
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may serre for the king’s present and urgent occa* 
sions. And if the king intend any gifts, let them 
stay for the second course, (for all is nut yet done,) 
but nothing out of these, except the king should 
give me the twenty thousand pounds I owe Peter 
Vanbore out of his fine, which is the chief debt 
I owe. But this I speak merrily. I ever rest 
Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant. 

Fit. VeRULAMi^anc. 

Kew, December IS, Iflie. ' ' 

After I had written this letter, I received from 
your lordship, by my servant, his majesty’s ac¬ 
ceptation of my poor services; for which I pray 
your lordship to present to his majesty my must 
humble thanks. I have now other things in my 
mind for his majesty’s service, that no time be lost. 


TO TIIK I.OKD nUANCELLOR.* 

My HONOnilABI.K liOHD, 

His majesty hath been pleased, out of his gra¬ 
cious care of Sir Robert Killigrew, to refer a suit 
of his, for certain concealed lauds, to your lord- 
ship and the rest of the commissioners for the 
treasury ; the like whereof hath been heretofore 
granted to many others. My desire to yoiir lord¬ 
ship is, that, he being a gentleman whom 1 love 
and wish very well unto, j'oiir lordship would 
show him, for my sake, all the favour you can, in 
furthering his suit. Wherein your lordship shall 
do me a courtesy, for which I will ever rest 
Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 
(•. Buckingham.. 

Royiton, December 19,1619. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

My honoukabi.k; Lord, 

* I have acquainted his majesty with your letter, 
who for that, business, whereof Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought the message to his 
majesty to Theobalds, returned the answer by 
him. As for that, whereof Sir Giles Mompesson 
spake to your lordship, his majesty liketh very 
well, and so do all others with whom his majesty 
hath spoken of it; and, therefore, he recommehd- 
eth it to your caro, not doubting but yoiu lord- 
ship will give all your furtherance to it,.being 
your own work, and so much concerning his 
ma^'esty’s honour and profit; and will speak 
farther with yoiir lorifship of it at his return to 
London. 

For those other businesses of thp Star Chamber, 
which his idajesty hafh recommended to your 
lordship, he hopeth you will keep the clock still 
going, his profit being so much interested thefe- 
in, especially seeing Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
* Hart. MSS. vol. 7006. 


chequer* hath promised his majesty that he will 
be no more sick, whereby you shall have this 
comfort, that the burden will not lie upon your 
lordship alone. 

The little leisure I had at Theobalds made me 
bring your man down hither for this answer, 
which 1 hope your lordship will excuse; and 
ever hold mo for 

Your lordship’s faithful friend 
and servant, 

G. Buckingham.. 

Royfiton, lOth of Jan. 

Kiifloracd) 1019. 


' TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My ykry good Lord, 

In the midst of business, as in the midst of a 
way, one should not stay long, especially when I 
cravf. no direction, but only advertise. 

This day we met about the commission, the 
commonwealth’s commission, for the poor and 
vagabonds, fkc. We have put it into an exceed¬ 
ing good way, and have appointed meetings once 
in fourteen days, because it shall not be aslack. 
1 was glad to hear from the two chief justices, 
that whatsoever appears in the country to come 
from primxim mobile, (that is, the king’s care,) 
works better than if it came from the law. There¬ 
fore we have ordered that this commission shall 
ho published in the several circuits in the charges 
of the judges. For the rest hereafter. 

For the proposition of Sir (Jilcs Mompesson we 
have met once. Exchequer-men will bo exelie- 
quer-men still; but we siiall do good. 

?'or the account, or rather imparting, of the 
commissioners of treasury to the council, I think 
it will hut end in a compliment. But the real 
care (and 1 hope good purpose) I will not give 
over, the better, bccaiisq [ am not alone. 

For the .S|ar Ghambrrjmsineas, I shall, as you 
write, keep the clock on going, wliich is hard to 
do, when sometimes the wheels are too many, 
and sometimes too few. But we shall do well, 
especially if those whom the king hath hitherto 
made bondmen, (I mean, which have given bonds 
for their lines,) he do not hereafter make freemen. 

For Suffolk’s business, it is a little strange, 
that the attorney made it a question to the com¬ 
missioners of treasury, whether Suifidk should 
not be kdiiiitted to the. lease of the extent of his 
own land, which is the way to encourage him not 
to pay his line. But when it was told him, that 
the contrary course was held with the Earl of 
Morthumberland, and that thereby he was brought 
to agree for his line; then he turned, as his man¬ 
ner is. ‘ 

* Sir Fulke Greville, who nurrendered thst office in Sep¬ 
tember, 1621, being encceedcd in it by Sir Richard Weaton. 
He had been created Lord Brooke of Beauebamp’e Court, 
Jan. 9, 169(1-1. 
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For the errors, we have yet so much use of the to mr. secretary calvert. 

service of Sir Henry Britten in bringing in the Ms. Secretary, 

fines, (indeed more than of the attorney,) as we 1 have received your letter of the 3d of this 
cannot, without prejudice to his majesty’s ser- present, signifying his majesty's pleasure touch- 
vice, enter yet into them j and, besides. Sir Ed- ing Peacock’s* examinations, of which I will 
ward Coke comes not abroad. have special care. 


Mr. Kirkham hath communicated with me, as 
‘matter of profit to his majesty, upon the coals 
referred by his majesty to us of the treasury; 
wherein 1 hope we shall do good, the rather, 
because I am not alone. 

The proclamation for light gold Mr. Secretary 
Calvert, I know, hath sent to his majesty; and 
therefore of that I say no more. 

For the raising of silver by ordinance, anjf not 
by proclamation, and that for the time to c«inc, 
we have given order to finish it. I hear a whis¬ 
pering, that thereupon the commissioners of the 
navy, the ollicers of the household, the wardrobe, 
may take occasion to break the book and the 
undertakings, because the prices may rise,swhich 
I thought good to signify to his majesty. And, 
to spe.ik plainly, I fear more the pretence than 
the natural efl'eel. 

CJ<jd evermore preserve your lordship. rest 
Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

January 20, IfilO. * 


TO THE LORD CUANCEU.OR.* 

My (ion'ol'uari.k Lord, 

1 have acijuainted his majesty with your letter, 
who IS very well pleased therewith, finding in 
you a eontinual care of his service. In Miat 
point of the Star (Miamber business, his majesty 
saith tlierc is a mistaking: for he meant not the 
Dutchmen’s business, but that motion which 
your lordship made unto him, of sitting in the 
Star Chamber about the commissions, which y(|a 
had not hdsure to read till he cam% down to 
Koyston, and hath reason to give you thanks for 
it, desiring you to prepare it, and study the point, 
(of which h( will speak more with you at his 
return to London,) being a matter worthy your 
thinking on, and his majesty’s practice. 

For the last point of your Utter, his majesty! 
saith it e.innot but pro'’epd of malice, that there 
should he any such plot, which he will no! 
endure, but he will account those that whitjper of 
it in that sort, enemies of\is service; and will 
put them out of their places that practise it? And 
so I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful 

friend and servant, 

G. Buckijigham. 

Newmarket, Jen. 22, ISItt. 


My Lord Coke is come to town, and hath sent 
me word, he will be with me on Monday, though 
he be somewhat lame. Howsoever, llio service 
shall bfHjone. 

I waSSade acquainted, by your letter to Secre¬ 
tary Naunton, with his majesty’s dislike of the 
sending to him of the jolly letter from Zealand. 
1 will now speak for myself, that when it was 
received, I turned to the master of the wards,]' 
:ind said, think you and 1 shall ever 

advise the king to ilo mure for -a llurlamarlii, 
when he seeketh ic hj^ majesty by supplication 
and supplying the king at tlie first word, tlian for 
all the rest upon any hr.ivados from the Iturgo- 
masters of Holland and '/.oal.ind who answered 
very honestly, llial it was in the king's power to 
make them alter their style when he would. But 
when another of us saiil, we could not hut in our 
own discharge send the king the letter, nfilieet 
negamhim mm fuil thoiigli indeed rny way is 
otherwise. 

1 have at last reeovtTcd from tlrnso companions, 
Harrison and Dale, a copy of iiiy Lord of Ban¬ 
gor’s^ book, the great one, and will presently sot 
in hand the examinations, (iod keep you. 

Your assured friend. 

Fit. VEKtT.AM, Cane. 

February 5, IGltf. 


TO THE KINO. 

May it please your Majesty, 

>Sir Edward Coke is now afoot, and, according 
to your command, signified by Mr. Secretary 
Calvert, we proceed in Peacock’s examinations. 
For, although there liavo been very good diligence 
used, yet certainly we are not at thejboltom; and 
he that would not use the utmost of his lino to 
sound such a business as this, slioiijjl not have 
lue regard neither to your majesty’s honour nor 
safety. 

* Mr waa a miniater nf the Dniveraity nf CambrulSR. He 
was cdinniitted to the Tuwi-r for iirctending that he had, by 
Borcery, fhfiUiiatcd the kliiR'a jiidgiiient, in the cause of Hit* 
Thoiiiaa kake.—Camd. .dnnat. Jtegia Jacobi 1., p. S4. 

f Hir Lionel Cranfield. 

t>I>r. Bayly, Imrn at Cacrniarthcn in Walea, and 

educated in Exeter CoIIrrc, Oxford^ He liad been niiniaisr 
jf Evcahaiii in Worceaterahiri', and chaplain to Prince 
Henry, and rectorpf 81. Mnllhpw’a,FridBy street, In laindon. 
lie waa promoted to the bishopric of Bangor in IGiti. On 
the ISih of July, 1621* he was coinniilted to the Fleet, but on 
what account is not related by Camden, ^nnalii Megit JaeaM 
/., p 72, who mentions the circnmatanci: nf the bishnp’a im¬ 
prisonment, blit that be was soon after set at liberty. He 
was*the aiubor of the well known book. The Practice of 
Putf. 


* Bari. MSS. vol. 7006. 
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A man would think he were in Luke Hutton' 
ease again; for, as my Lady Roos personated 
Luke Hutton, so it seemeth, Peacock personateth 
Atkins. But I make no judgment yet, but wil 
go on with all diligence; and, if it may not be 
done otherwise, it is fit Peacock be put to torture 
He deserveth it as well as Peacham did. 

I beseech your majesty not to think I am mori 
bitter because my name is in it; for, besides tha 
1 always make my particular a ciphar, when 
there is question of your majesty’s honour and 
service, I think myself honoured for being brought 
into so good company. And as, without flattery, 
I think your majesty the best of kings, and my 
noble Lord of Buckingham tlie best of persons 
favoured; so I hope, without presumjition, for my 
honest and true intentions to state and justice, 
and my love to my mastci^ I am not the worst of 
chancellors. God ever preserve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most obliged 

and most obedient servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

lOth of February, 1619. 


TO TIIF, 1.0RD CIlANCELLOll. 

Most honoured Lord, 

r presume now, after term, (if there be any 
such thing as an afterterm yith your lordship,) to 
oifer this enclosed pa[ier* to your sight, concern¬ 
ing the Duke of Lerma; which, if your lordship 
have not already read, will not, I think, be alto¬ 
gether unplcasing, because it is full of particular 
circumstances. 1 know not how commonly it 
passeth up and down more or less. My friend, 
Mr. tinge, sent it me lately out of Spain. But, 
howsoever, 1 build upon a sure ground; for, 
though it should be vulgar, yet, for my desire to 
serve your lordship, T cannot demerit so much, as 
, not to deserve a pardon at your lordship’s most 
noble hand. 

Before tht departure of the Duke of Lerma 
from that court, there was written upon the gate 
for a pas(|Aui)ade, that the house was governed 
por el Padre, y el Ilijo, y mh Santa; as, in Paris, 
about the same time, was written upon the Louvre 
gate, (Pest icy rkostel deji troys Roys for Luynes’s i 
brother is almost as great as himself. But, the ' 
•while there is good store of kings now inf Christ¬ 
endom, though there be one fewer than thftre was. 

In Spain, there are very extraordinary prcpura- 
tfens for a gre&t anqada. lierc is lately in this j 
court, a curren* speech, as that the enterprise 
(whatsoever it should have been)* is laid wholly 
aside : but jhat were sjrange. Yet this is certain, 
that the forces of men, to the number of almost 
two thousand, which were to have gone into 

* I have, out of a ragged band In SpaiiiBh, tranelatcd it, 
and acroiii|isinied it with Home marginal notes for your lord- 
ship’s greater case. JViite of Mr. Matthev). 


Spain from hence, are discharged, together with 
some munition, which was also upon the point of 
being sent. Another thing is also certain, that 
both in the court of Spain and this, there is at 
this time a strange straitness of money; which I 
do not conceive, for my part, to proceed so much 
from want, as design to employ it. The rendez¬ 
vous, where the forces wqfe to meet, was at* 
Malaga, within the straits; which makes the en¬ 
terprise upon Algiers most likely to be intended. 
For I take that to be a wild conceit, which thinks 
of going by the Adriatic per far in un Viai'gio 
dutri servilii { as the giving a blow to Venice, and 
the landing of forces in aid of the King of Bohe¬ 
mia about 'J'rieste. 

l^rhaps the King of Spain would be glad to let 
the world see, that now he is hors de paye; and, 
by showing himself in some action, to entitle the 
Duke of Lerma to all his former sloth ; or jicrhaps 
he now makes a great preparation, upon the pre¬ 
tence ftf some enterprise, that he will let fall, that 
so he may with the less noise assemble great 
forces some other year for some other attempt not 
poken of now. 

My Lord Compton* is in this court, and goes 
shortly towards Italy. His fa.shion is sweet, and 
his disposition noble, and his conversation fair 
and honest. 

Die;fo, iny Lord lloos’s man, is come hither. 

I pray God it be to do me any good towards the 
ccovery of the debt his lord owes me. 

Most honoured lord, I am here at good leisure 
,0 look back upon your lordship’s great and noble 
goodness tow'anls me, which may go for a great 
jxample in this age ; and so it ilotli. That which 
ar^ sure of is, that my poor heart, such as it is, 
doth not only heat, but even boil in the desires it 
hath to dt) your lordship all humble service. 

1 crave leave, though it be against good man¬ 
ners, that I may ever present my humblest service 
td my most honoured*lady, my Lady Verulam, 
and Lady (.Jonslable, with my best respects to my 
dear friend, Sir .lolin Constable; who, if your 
lordship want the leisure, would perhaps < ast an 
eye upon the enclosed paper. 

I do, with more confidence, presume to address 
this, other letter to Mr. Meautys, because the con¬ 
tents thereof conbern your lordship’s service. 

I beseech sweet Jesus to make and keep your 
lordship entirely happy. So I humbly do you 
rcverance, remaining j;ver 

Your lordship’s most obliged servant, 

ToniE Matthew. 

• 

P. S. I should be glad to receive some of your 
lordship’s philosophical labours, if your lordship 

• 

* Hpenrer, I-ord L'uiiiptnn, only son of William, Earl of 
Northampton. This nohivinan, who succccdoil his father in 
his title and his estate, in June, 1630, was killed at Hampton 
Heath, near Stafford, un Sunday, March 19,161S-3, fighting 
for King Charles I. 
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could so think fit. I do now receive a letter from 
the Conde de Gondomar, who, thinking that it 
should find me in England, saith thus : Seso las 
manes mil vezes a mi sennor, el sennor Gran Chan- 
eilor, con my eoracon; eomo esioy en su buena 
gratia. The empress is dead long since, and the 
emperor is so sickly, or rather so sick, that they 
forbear to bury her with solemnity, as conceiving, 
that he will save charge by dying shortly. They 
say here, that the business of Bohemia is grow¬ 
ing towards an end by composition. 

Bruaiels, this I4th of February, 1619. 


TO THE MARQUIS OP BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

For the services committed to Sir Lionel Cran- 
ficld, after his majesty hath spoken with him, 1 
shall attend and follow his majesty’s pleasSrc and 
directions, and yield my best care, advice, and 
endeavour for performance. 

In the pretermitted duty 1 have some profit, and 
more was to have had, if Queen Anne had lived; 
wherefore, I shall become an humble suitor to his 
majesty, that I may become no loser, specially 
seeing the business had been many a time and oft 
quite overthrown, if it had not been uphefd only, 
or chiefly by myself; so that whatsoever service 
hath been since done, is upon my foundation. 

Mr. Attorney* groweth pretty pert with me of 
late; and 1 see well who they are that maintain 
him. But be they flics, or be they wasps, 1 nei¬ 
ther care for buzzes nor stings, most especially in 
any thing that conccrncth my duty to'his majesty, 
or my love to your lordship. 

1 forgot not in my public charge, the last Star 
Chamber day, to publish his majesty’s honour for 
his late commission for the relief of the poor, and 
suppressing vagabonds; as also his gracious 
intention touching informers, which I perceive 
was received with much applause. That of pro¬ 
jectors I spake not of, becauSe it is not yet ripe, 
neither doth it concern the execution of any law, 
for which my speech was proper. God ever pre¬ 
serve and prosper you. , 

Y our lordship’s most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Vekclam, Cane.* 

February 17, 1619. • 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, , 

I send by post this sealed packet, containing 
my Lord of Sufiblk’s answer in the Star Cham- 

* Sir Henry Yelverton. 


ber; I received it this evening at six of the clock, 
by the hands of the master of the rolls,* sealed 
as it is with my Lord of Suffolk’s seal, and the 
master’s of the rolls; but neither I, nor the muster 
of the rolls know what is in it; but it cometh 
first to his majesty’s sight. Only I did direct, 
that because the authentic copy (unto which my 
lord is sworn, according to the course of the 
court) is not so fit for his majesty’s reading, my 
Lord of Suffolk should send withal a paper copy, 
which majesty might read with less trouble. 

My Lady Suffolk is so ill of the small-pox, as 
she is not yet fit to make any answer. 

Bingley’sj- answer is come in, a long one; and, 
as I perceive, with some things impertinent, yea, 
and unfit. Of that I confer with Mr. Solicitor:^ 
to-morrow ; and then I will farther advertise your 
lordship. God ever preserve and prosper you. 
Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

V'ork House, this 23d ofFebr. 1010, 

(It 9 of the cloek, 1619-30. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Most honourable Lord, 

I do even now receive this letter from the Conde 
de Gondomar, with^direction I should send it 
(since 1 am not there to deliver it) to Mr. Wyche, 
that so he may present it to your lordship’s hand 
at such time, as it may be of most use to him. 
He commands me, besides, that for his sake I 
slipuld become an humble solicitor to your lordship 
for this friend of his; which I presume to do the 
more willingly, because this party is a great friend 
of mine, and so are also many of his friends my 
friends. Besides, he wills me to represent Jnis 
great thanks to your lordship, for the just favours 
you have been pleased to vouchsafe to Mr. Wychc^ 
already, the rather in contemplation of the Conde, 
as he hath been informed. And if irbtho company, 
or rather in the attendance of so great an interces- 
I sor, it be not an unpardonable kind qf ill manners 
to intrude myself, I presume to cast myself at 
your lordship’s feet, with protestation that I shall 
be,very particularly bound to your lordship’s 
goodness for any favour, with justice, that ho 
shall ftbtain. • 

I breech Jesus keep your lordship ever entire¬ 
ly happy; and so, doing all humble reverence, I 
take leave. , 

Your lordship’s most humble 

* and most obliged servant, 

» Tobie Matthew. 

Brufwis, tbia 36tli of February, 1619. 

* Sir Jiilini Cesar, 
t Sir John Bingley’i. 
t Sir Thomai Coventry. 
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TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr HONOURABLE LoKD, 

Understanding that there hath been a long and 
tedious suit depending in the Chancery between 
Robert D’Oyley and his wife, plaintiiTs, and 
Leonard Lovace, defendant; which cause hath 
been heretofore ended by award, but is now 
revived again, and was, in Michaelmas term last, 
fully heard before your lordship; at which hear¬ 
ing your lordship did not give your opinion there¬ 
of, but were pleased to defer it until breviats were 
delivered on both sides; which, as I am informed, 
hath been done accordingly: now my desire unto 
your lordship is, that you will be pleased to take; 
some time, as speedily as your lordship may, to 
give your opinion thereof, and so make a final 
end, as your lordship shall find the same in equity , 
to deserve: for which I Will ever rest I 

Your lordship's faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckinuham. 

Windsor, 18th of May, 162U. 


TO THE MARdUia OF BUCKINOHAM. 

Mv VEHV coon Lord, 

I went to Kew for pleasure, but 1 met with pain. 
But neither pleasure nor pain can withdraw my 
mind from thinking of his majesty’s service. 
And because his majesty shall see how I was oc¬ 
cupied at Kew, [ send him these papers of rules 
for the Star Chamber, wherein his majesty shall 
erect one of the noblest and durablest pillars for 
the justice of this kingdom in perpetuity, that 
can be, after, by his own wisdom and the advice 
of his lonls, he shall have revised them and 
established them. 'I'hc manner and circumstances 
I Tfifer to my attending his majesty. The rules 
are not all set down; hut I will do the rest within 
two or three days. I ever remain 
Your lordship’s most obliged 

< friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

June 9, IGSO. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.! 

My very good Loro, * 

Such is my haste at this time, that I'cannot 
write so largely to yourself as I would, in tke 
business of the* steely in which once already I 
sent to your lordship, and in which I only desire 
the good of the commonwealth, and the service 
of my master; I, therefore, have sent this bearer, 
my servant, unto you, and committed the relation 
of the business to him. And I do entreat your 

♦Hart. MSS. vol.7000. 
tHarl. MSS. vol. 7000. 


lordship to give credit to what he shall deliver 
your lordship therein, with your lawful assistance 
of my desires; wherein I doubt not but you shall 
do a very good ofHce. And I shall rest ready to 
requite your courtesy; and, with my best wishes, 
continue 

Your very loving friend, 

- G. Buckingham. 

Egham, July 0, 1630. 

Endorsed, 

Ml/ lord marquis in behalf of his servant, Mr. Porier, 
and Mr. Darlington. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv HONOURABLE LoRD, 

Ilis majesty having made a reference of business 
to your lordship, concerning Sir Robert Douglas 
and Mr. David Ramsey, two of his highness’s 
servants, whom ho loveth, and whom I wish very 
well unto; I have thought fit to desire you to 
show tliem all the favour your lordship may 
therein: which 1 will acknowledge, and ever 
rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

The reference comes in the name of my brother 
Christojiher, because they thought it would suc¬ 
ceed the better: but the prince wisheth well to it. 

Fariihani, the last of August, 1030 
Endorsed, 

Touching the business of wills. 


TO THE KING.! 

Amongst the couiisa's which, since the time I 
had the hevtour to be first of your learned, and 
after of your privy council, I have given your 
majesty faithfully according to my small ability; 
I do take comfort in none more, than that I was 
the first that advised you to come in person into 
the Star Chamber; knowing very well, that those 
virtu.^s of your majesty which I saw near hand, 
would out of that throne, both, as out of a sphere, 
illustrate your own honour, and, as oiit of a foun¬ 
tain, water and refresh your whole land. And 
becaudb your majesty; in that you have already 
done, hath so well effected that which I foresaw 
and desired, even beyond my expectation; it is 
no marvel if I resort still to the branches of that 
counsel that hath borne so good fruit. 

* Ilarl. MSS. vol. 7000. 

tThig letter appeals to have lieen written after the pro¬ 
ceedings aga inst Sir Thomas Lake, and his lad v and daughter, 
ill the Star Chamber, in January, 1610-30, and before the 
resolution of calling the Parliament, which met January 30, 
1630-1. 
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The Star Chamber, in the institutions thereof,' Commission for the better proceedings in the 
hath two uses; the one as a supreme court of plantations of Ireland. 

judicature, the other as an open council. In the Commission for the provision of the realm 
tirsl kind, your majesty hath sat there now twice: with all kinds of warlike defence, ordnance, 
the first lime, in a cause of force, concerning powder, munition, and armour, 
the duels; the second time, in a cause of fraud, • Of these you m.iy take and leave, as it shall 
concerning the forgeries and conspiracies against | please you: and 1 wish the articles concerning 
the Lady of Kxcier; which two natures of .everyone of them (first allowed by your coun¬ 
crimes, force and fraud, are the proper objects of | cil) to be read openly, and the commissioners' 
that court. names. 


^In the second kind, your majesty came the 
first time of all, when you did set in frame and 
fabric the several jurisdictions of your courts. 
There wants a fourth part of the square to make 
all complete, which is, if your majesty wtill be 
pleased to publish certain commonwealth*com- 
missions; which, as your majesty hath well 
begun to do in some things, and to speak of in 
some others; so, if your majesty will be pleased 
to make a solemn declaration of them in that 
place, this will follow: • 

First, that your majesty shall do yourself an 
infinite honour, and win the hearts of your 
people to acknowledge you, as well the most 
politic king, as the most just. 

Secondly, it will oblige your commissioners to 
a more strict account, when they shall be engaged 
by such a public charge and commandment. 
And, thirdly, it will invite and direct any man 
that finds himself to know any thing concerning 
those commissions, to bring in their informations. 
So as I am persuaded it wilt eternize your name 
and merit, and that King James’s commissions 
will be spoken of, and put in ure, as long as 
Britain lasts; at the least, in the reign of all 
good kings. 

For the particulars, besides the two commis¬ 
sions of the navy, and the buildings about 
London, (wherein your majesty may consider, 
whether you will have ^ny thing altered or sup¬ 
plied,) I wish these following to be added. » 
Commission for advancing the clothing of 
England, as well the old drapery as the new, and 
all the incidents thereunto. ' 

Commission for staying treasure within the 
realm, and the reiglcment of moneys. 

Commission for the provision of the {ealm 
with corn and grain, and the government of the 
exportation and importation thereof; and direct¬ 
ing of public granaries, if cause be. 

Commission for introdLucing and nourishing 
manufactures within the realm, for setting people 
awork, and the considering of all grants and 
privileges of that nature. 

Commission to prevent the depopulation of 
towns and houses of husbandry, and for nuisances 
and highways. • 

Commission for the recovery of drowned 
lands. 

Commission for the suppression of the griev¬ 
ances of informers. 

VoL. Ill_17 


For the good that comes of particular and select 
committees and commissions, I need notcommon- 
place, for your majesty hath found the good of 
them; but nothing to that that will be, when 
such things arc published; because it will vindi¬ 
cate them from neglect, and make many good 
spirits, that we little think of, co-operate in them. 

I know very well that the world, that commonly 
is apt to think, that the care of the common¬ 
wealth is but a pretext in matters of state, will 
perhaps conceive, that this is but a preparative to 
a Parliament. But let not that hinder your ma¬ 
jesty's magnanimity, in opere operalo, that is so 
good; and, besides, that opinion, for many re¬ 
spects, will do no hurt to your affairs. 


TO Till? I.ORD CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv VERY GOOD i.ORlI, 

By his majesty’s directions. Sir Francis Blun¬ 
dell will deliver you a petition of Sir Francis 
Anncsly, his majesty’s secretary of Ireland, with 
his majesty’s pleasure thereupon. To the gentle- 
nfttn I wish very well, and do therefore recom¬ 
mend him and his cause to your lordship’s good 
favour; and your respect of him, in his absence, 

I will thankfully acknowledge. So I take my 
leave. 

Your lordship’s very loving friend, 

6. Buckingham. '* 

Theobalds, the 2d of October, 1620. 


TO THE KING. 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 
St being a thing to speak or write, especially 
to a k^g, in public, another in private, although 
I hav^ dedicated a work,f or rather a portion of 
a work, which, at last, I have overcome to your 
idajesty by a public epistle, whe^ I speak to you 
in the hearing of others; -^et I thought fit also 
humbly to seek access for the same, not so much 
to your person as to your judgment, by these 
private lines. * * 

The work, in what colours soever it may bo set 
foith, is no more but a new logic, teaching to in¬ 
vent and judge by induction, as finding syllogism 


• Harl. M.SS vol. 7000. 
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incompetent for sciences of nature; and thereby lordship, whereof the prince hath demanded of me 
to make philosophy and sciences both more true what account is given. And because I cannot 
and more active. inform his highness of any proceeding therein, 1 

This tending to enlarge the bounds of reason, desire your lordship to use all expedition that 
and to endow man’s estate with new value, was may be, in making your answer to me, that 1 may 
no improper oblation to your majesty, who of men give his highness some satisfaction, who is very 
is the greatest master of reason and author of desirous thereof. And so I rest 
beneficence. Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant. 

There be two of your council, and one other • CJ. Buckingham. 


bishop* of this land, that know I have been about 
some such work near thirty years; f so as I 
made no haste. And the reason why I have pub¬ 
lished it now, specially being unperfect, is, to 
speak plainly, because I number my days, and 
would have it saved. There is another reason of 
my so doing, whicli is to try whether I can get 
help in one intended part of this work, namely, 
tho compiling of a natural and experimental 
history, which must bn the main foundation of a 
true and active philosophy. 

This work is but a new body of clay, whereunto 
your majesty, by your countenance and protection, 
may breathe life. And to tell your majesty truly 
what 1 think, I account your favour may be to this 
work as much as a hundred years’ time: for 1 am 
peisuadcd tho work will gain upon men’s minds 
in ages, but your gracing it may make it take 
hold more swiftly; which I would be very glad 
of, it btdng a workjiieant, not for praise or glory, 
but for pnictice and the good of men. One thing, 
I confess, 1 am ambitious of, with hope, which is, 
that after these beginnings, and the wheel once 
set on going, men shall seek more truth out of 
Christian pens than hitherto they have done out 
of heathen. 1 say with hope, because I hear my 
former book of the Advancement of Learning, is 
well tasted in the universities here, and the Eng¬ 
lish colleges abroad; and this is the same argu¬ 
ment sunk deeper. 

And so 1 ever humbly rest in prayers, and all 
other duties. 

Your majesty’s most bounden 

)' and devoted servant, 

Fh. VERur.AM, Cane. 

Yiirk House, Ihis IStli of (tctolier, 1020 

TO THE tOBD CHANCEI.LOR4 

Mv HONOURABLE IjURD, 

There is a business in your lordship’s jiands, 
with which Sir Robert Lloyd did acquaii^t your 

* Ur. Lancelot Andrews, Ilislinp of Winchester. u 

flHr. Chanilierl..iA, in ii letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, am- 
liassador at Ilollund, dated at London, October 28th, 1620, 
mentions, that Mr. Henry Culfe, who had b^en secretary to 
Robert, Earl of Essex, and executed fur being concerned in 
his treasons, having long since perused^his work, gave tills 
censure, that “it fool could fiot have written such a work, 
and a wise man would not.’* And, in another letter, dated 
February 3,1620-1, Mr. Chamberlain takes notice, that the 
king eniild not forbear, sometlnies, in reading that book', to 
say, that “ it was like the peace of God, that passeth all uii. 
derstanding ” 

I Harl. MSS. vol. 7000. 


Royston, 14th, of October, 1620. 

Endorsed, 

Touching the Jtegister of Wills. 


, TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Mv HONOURABLE LoKD, 

1 desire your lordship to continue your favour 
to Sir Thomas Gerrard in the business concerning 
him, wherein I signified his majesty’s pleasure to 
your'tutxlship. And one favour more I am to en¬ 
treat of your lordship in his behalf, that you will 
be pleased to speak to one of the assistants of tlte 
Chancellor of the Duchy, in whose court he hath 
a cause depending, as he will more fully inform 
your lordship himself, to see that he may have a 
fair proceeding according to justice: for which 
I will ever rest 

Your'lordsliip's faithful friend and servant, 

(i. Buckingham. 

Rnyetun, 15th of October, 1620. 


TO THE MATKllJIS OF IIIICKINGIIAM. 

Mv VICKY e.oeu Loitn, 

Your lordship desiring to niidprstand what 
cometh of the biisines.s, after which the prince 
hearkcnetli, I was in doubt wliieh of the two 
businesses you meant; that of the Dueby, or that 
of^the Prerogative (Jou.it forw’ills; for both are 
recommend«d from the prince. But be it one, or 
be it the other, no time hatli been lost in either; 
for Mr. Secretary .Naunton and I have entered 
into both. For the duchy, we have already stayed 
all proceedings to the king’s disservice for those 
manors, which are not already passed under seal. 
For tliat whicli is passed, we have heard the 
attorney* w ith none or little satisfaction hitherto. 
T.'io chancellor) is not yet come, tlioiigli sent for. 
For the other, we have heard Sir Joint Beiiuet,:); 
and given him leave'to acquaint my Lord of 
CanterUhry; and have required the solicitor§ to 
come well prepared for the king. So that in 
neither we can certify yet, and to trouble your 

* Sir Henry Yelverton. 

I Sir I{(inl)ihrey May, made Cliancelliir of the Duchy, 
March 9, 1617. 

t Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. In 1621, 
he wae hned £26,000 for bribery, corruption, and exaction in 
that office. He died in 1627. 

} Sir Thoinaa Coventry. 
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lor^shipt while business is but in passage, were 
time lost. I ever rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verdlam, Cane. 

October 16,1630. 


TO THE KING, THANKING HIS MAJESTY FOR lIIS 
GRACIOU.S ACCEPTANCE OF HIS BOOK. 

May it please your Majesty, 

I cannot express how much comfort I received 
by your last letter of your own royal hand.* I 
see your majesty is a star that hath benevolent 
aspect and gracious inlluencc upon all thing* that 
tend to a general good. 

D.'iphni, qiiiil aiitiqiios sipnornm susiiicia artua ) 

Ecce Dioiia-i iirocvsiSit Ca'aariij astruin; 

Astriiiti, quo soi'ctcs eaiutercnt frugibut, et quo 
Diicerct apricia in collibiia iiva colorcm. f 

This work, which is for the bettering ot men’s 
bread and wine, which are the characters of tem¬ 
poral blessings and sacraments of eternal, I hope, 
by God’s holy providence, will be ripened by 
Caesar’s star. 

Your majesty shall not only do to myself a 
singular favour, but to your business a material 
help, if you will be gracioiislj' pleased Jlo open 
yourself to me in those things wherein you may 
be unsatisfled. For, though this work, as by 
position and principal, doth disclaim to be tried 
by any thing hut by experience, and the results 
of experience in a true way, yet the sharpness 
and profoundness of your majesty’s judgment 
ought to be an exception to this gene/al rulej and 
your questions, observations, and admonishments 
may do infinite good. 

This comfortable beginning makes me hope 
farther that your majesty will be aiding to me in 
setting men on work fo* the collecting of a na¬ 
tural and experimental history, whjeh is bSstn 
tolius ncf'otii, a thing which I assure myself will 
be from time to time an excejlcnt recreation unto 
you; 1 say to that admirable spirit of yours that 
delighteth in light: and I hope well, that, even 
in your times, many noble inventions may be 
discovered for man’s use. For,who can tellf now 
this mine of truth is opened, how the veins go; 
and what lieth higher, and what lieth lowei;? 
But let me trouble your majesty no farther at 
this time. God ever preserve and prosplr your 
majesty. • 

[October 19,1630.] 

TO THE MARQUIS OP BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, * 

I send now only to give his majesty thanks for 

* Of the 16th of October, 1630, printed in Lord Bacon’i 
worki. 

t Virgil, Eclog IX. vere. 16—40. 


the singular comfort which I received by his ma¬ 
jesty’s letter of his own hand, touching my book. 
And I must also give your lordship of my best 
thanks for your letter so kindly and affectionately 
written. 

I did even now receive your lordship’s letter 
touching the proclamation, and do approve his 
majesty’s judgment and foresight about mine own. 
Neither would I have thought of inserting matter 
of state for the vulgar, but that nowadays there 
is no vulgar, but all statesmen. Rut, as his ma¬ 
jesty doth excellently consider, the time of it is 
not yet proper. I ever rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

October 19,1630. 

Elidorsed, 

n answer to his majesty's directions touching the 
proclamation fur a Parliament. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

After my very hearty commendations I have 
acquainted his majesty with your letter, who 
commanded me to tell you that he had been think¬ 
ing upon the same point whereof you write three 
or four days ago, bning so far from making any 
question of it that he every day expected when a 
writ should come down. For at the creation of 
Prince Henry, the lords of the couneil and judges 
assured his majesty of as much as the precedents 
mentioned in your letter speak of. And so I rest 
your lordship’s 

Very loving friend at command, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, the 34th of November, 1630 • 

Endorsed, 

Showing his majesty is satisfied with precedents ,. 
touching the prince's summotis to Parliament. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

Your lordship may find, that in the number of 
patent^ which we have represented to his majesty, 
as lik^ to bo stirred in the Lower House of Parlieb- 
ment, we have set down three, which may con¬ 
cern some of your lordship’s special friends, wh^'ch 
I account as my own friendb; and so showed my¬ 
self when they were in suit. The one, that to Sir 
Giles Mompesson, touching the inns; the second, 
to Mr. Christopfier VillieA and Mr. Maule, touch¬ 
ing the recognisances for ale-houses; the third, to 
Mj. Lieutenant of the Tower, touching the cask. 
These in duty could not be omitted, for that, spe- 


* Hart. MSS. vol. 7000. 
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cially the twt first of them, are more rumoured, 
both by the vulgar and by the gentlemen, yea, 
and by the judges themselves, than any other 
patents at this day. Therefore, I thought it ap¬ 
pertained to the singular love and aflcction which 
I bear you upon so many obligations, to wish and 
advise that your lordship, whom God hath mad 
in all things so fit to be beloved, would put off the 
envy of these things, which, 1 think, in them¬ 
selves, bear no great fruit, and rather take the 
thanks for ceasing them, than tlie note for maintain¬ 
ing them. But, howsoever, let me know yourmind, 
and your lordship shall find 1 will go your way. 

I cannot express how much comfort 1 take in 
the choice which his majesty hath made of my 
lord chief justice to he lord treasurer; not for his 
sake, nor for iny sake, but for the king’s sake, 
hoping that now a numbof of counsels, wliich 1 
have given for the establishment of his majesty’s 
estate, and have lain dead and buried deeper than 
this snow, may now spring up, and bear fruit; 
the rather, for that I persuade myself he and 1 
shall run one way. And yet 1 know well, that in 
this doubling world cor una <t via unu is rare in 
one man, but more rare between two. And, 
therefore, if it please his majesty, according to his 
prudent custom in such cases, to cast out, now at 
his coming down, some words, which may the 
better knit us in conjunction to do him service, 1 
suppose it will be to no idle purpose. 

And as an old truant in the commission of the 
treasury, let me put his majesty in remembrance 
of three things now upon his entrance, which he 
is presently to go in hand with: the first, to make 
Ireland to bear the charge thereof: the second, to 
bring all accounts to one purse in the exchequer: 
the third, by all possible means to endeavour the 
taking off the anticipations. There be a thousand 
things more, hut these being his majesty’s last 
commands to the commissioners of the treasury, 
,with such as in his majesty’s princely judgment 
shall occur, will do well to season his place. 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

, Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

November 29, 1620. 


I TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

' My very ooon Lord, 

I was so full of cold, as I could not attend his 
majesty to-day. Yesterday I despatched the 
proclamation with the council. There was a mo¬ 
tion to have sharpened it; but better none, than 
over sliarp at first. I moved the council also for 
supplying the committee for ^rawing of bills and ' 
some Ollier matters, in' regard of my Lord Ho¬ 
bart’s* sickness, who I think will hardly escape: 
which, though it be happiness for him, yet it is 
loss for us. 

Meanwhile, as 1 propounded to the king, 
which he allowed well, I have broken the main 
of thq Parliament into questions and parts, which 
I serfj. It may bn, it is an over diligence; but 
still methinks there is a middle thing between 
art and chance: I think they call it providence, 
or some such thing, which good servants owe to 
their sovereign, specially in cases of importance 
and stftiits of occasions. And those hufiing 
elections, and general license of speech ought to 
make us the better provided. The M’ay will be, 
if his majesty be pleased, to peruse these questions 
advisedly, and give me leave to wait on him; 
and then refer it to some few of the council, a 
little to advise upon it. I ever rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
' and faithful servant, 

Fn. Verulam, Cane. 

Dccoinber 23, 1620 


TO THE LOBU CHANCELLOR. 

My honourable Lord, 

Hlh majes'ty hath commanded me to signify his 
pleasure unto your lordship, that Sir Thomas 
Coventry, now his solicitor-general, bo forthwith 
made his attorney-general: and that your lord- 
ship give order to the clerk of the crown to draw 
up.a grant of the said plUce unto him accordingly. 
And so I reSt 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Whitehall, 0th of January, 1620. 


As soon as I had written this letter I received | 
your lordship’s letter, touching my lord chief 
justice, which redoubled my comfort, to see how I 
his majesty’s thoughts and mine, his popr ser- | 
vant's, and your lordship’s, meet. 

} send enclosed names for the speaker; and ifhis; 
majesty, or your lorJship, demand our opinion,' 
which of them, my lord chief justice will tell you. 
It were well it were despatched; for else I will 
not dine with the spealcer; for his drink will not 
be laid in time enough. 

I beseech your lordship, care may be taken that 
our general letter may be kept secret, whereof 
my lord chief justice will tell you the reason. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOB.I 
My honourable Lord, 

I haye been entreated to recommend unto your 
lordship the distressed' case of the Lady Martin, 
widow bf Sir Richard Martin, deceased, who hath 
a cause to be heard before your lordship in the 
Chancery, at your first sitting in the next term, 
between her and one Archer, and others, upon an 
ancient statute, due long since unto her husband; 
which cause, I am informed, hath received three 
verdicts for her in the common law, a decree in 

* I..ord Chief Justire of the Common Pleai. 
tHarl. MSS. vol. 7000. 
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the Exchequer Chamber, and a dismission before 
youi lordship: which I was the more willing to 
do, because I have seen a letter of his majesty to 
the said Sir Richard Martin, acknowledging the 
good service that he did him in this kingdom, at 
the time of his majesty’s being in Scotland. And 
therefore I desire your lordship, that you would 
give her a full and fair hearing of her cause, and 
a speedy despatch thereof, her poverty being 
such, that having nothing to live on but her hus¬ 
band’s debts, if her suit long depend, she shall 
be hnfurced to lose her cause for want of means 
to follow it: wherein 1 will acknowledge your 
lordship’s favour, and rest 

Your lordship’s faithful ^ 

friend and servant, * 

G. Buckingham. 

Whitehall, the 13th of January, 1020. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

My honourable Lord, 

His majesty hath commanded me to signify his 
pleasure unto you, that you give present order 
to the clerk of the crown to draw a bill to be 
signed by his majesty for Robert Heath, late 
recorder of London, to be his majesty’s solicitor- 
general. So 1 rest your lordship’s • 

friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Theobald!), 20th of January, 1020 


TO THE KINO.t 

» ■* 

May it please your Maje.sty, 

I tliank God I number days, both in thank¬ 
fulness to him, and in warning to myself. 1 
should likewise number your majesty’s benciits, 
which, as to take theinidn all kinds, they are 
without number; so even in this ki»d of steps 
and degrees of advancement, they are in greater 
number than scarcely any otl^er of your subjects 
can say. For this is now the eighth time that 
your majesty hath raised me. 

You formed me of the learned council extraor¬ 
dinary, without patent or fee, % kind of tmiivi- 
duum rogurn. You established me, and brought 
me into ordinary; soon after you placed me soli^ 
citor, where I served seven years: then your 
majesty made me your 'dltorney, or procurator 
general; then privy counsellor, while € was 
attorney; a kind of miracle of your favour, that 
had not been in many ages: thence keeper of 
your seal; and because that was a kind of planet, 
and not fixed, chancellor: and when ^your ma- 

• Ilarl. MSS. vol. 7000. 

t Thia aecnis to have been written by Lord St. Albana, Just 
after he was created a viscount by that title, January 37, 
1030. 


; jesty could raise me no higher, it was your grace 
^ to illustrate me with beams of honour, first mak- 
j ing me Baron Verulam, and now Viscount St. 

I Alban. So, this is the eighth rise or reach, a 
, diapason in music, even a good number, and an 
accord for a close. And so I may without super* 
stition be buried in St. Alban’s habit or vest¬ 
ment. 

Besides the number, the obligation is increased 
by three notes or marks: first, that they proceed 
from such a king; for honours from some kings 
are but great chancels, or counters, set high; but 
from your majesty, they are indeed dignities by 
the co-operation of your grace. Secondly, in 
respect of the continuance of your majesty’s 
favour, which proccedeth as the divine fhvour, 
from grace to grace. And, thirdly, these splen¬ 
dours of honour arc \jkc your freest patents, 
absque nliqutd inde reddendo. Ofliccs have bur¬ 
dens of cares and labours; but honours iiave no 
burden but thankfulness, which doth rather raise 
men’s spirits than aeeitble them, or press them 
down. 

Then I must say, quid rctribunm? I have no¬ 
thing of mine own. That that God hath given 
me I shall present unto your majesty; which is 
care and diligence, and assiduous endeavour, and 
that which is the chief, cor unum el vlam unam ; 
hoping that your majesty will do, as your supe¬ 
rior doth; that is, finding my heart upright, you 
will bear with my other imperfections. And, 
lastly, your majesty shall have the best of my 
time, which I u.ssure myself I shall conclude in 
your favour, and survive in your remembrance. 
And that is my prayer for myself; the rest shall 
be in prayers for your majesty. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

My noble Lord, 

I have showed your letter of thanks to his ma¬ 
jesty, who saith there are too manj* thanks in it 
for so small a favour; which he holdeth too little 
to encourage so well a deserving scr.vant. For 
myself, I shall ever rejoice at the manifestation 
of his majesty’s favour toward you, and will con¬ 
tribute all that is in me, to the increasing of his 
good opinion; ever resting 

Youl'lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

• G. Buckingham. 

TO THB-MARaUIS OP BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lgrd, , , 

With due thanks for your last visit, this day is 
a play-day for me. But I will wait on your lord- 
shijl, if it be necessary. 

* Harl. MSS. vol. 7000. 
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I do hear from divers of judgment, that lo-mor- 
tow’s conference* is like to pass in a calm, as to 
the referecs.f 8ir Lionel ('ranfield, who hath 
been formerly the trumpet, said yesterday, that he 
did now incline to Sir John Walter’s opinion and 
motion, not to have the referrecs meddled with 
otherwise, than to discount it from the king; and 
so not to look back, but to the future. And 1 do 
hear almost all men of judgment in the House 
wish now that way. 1 woo nobody: I do but 
listen, and 1 have doubtonly ofSir Edward (’oke, 
who, ( wish, had some round avemt given him 
from the king; for your lordship hath no great 
power with him: but I think a word from tho ’ 
king mates him. 

If things he carried fair by the committees of 
the Lower House, I am in some doubt, whether 
there will be occasion fo; your lordship to speak 
to-morrow; though, I confess, I incline to wish 
you did, chiefly because you arc fortunate in that 
kind; and, to be plain also, fur our better counte¬ 
nance, when your lordship, according to your | 
noble proposition, shall show more regard of the 
fraternity you have with groat counsellors, than 
of the interest of your natural brother. 

Always, good my lord, let us think of limes 
out of Parliament, as well as the present time in 
]*arliament; and let us not all bo put es •pour- 
point. Fair and moderate courses are over best j 
in causes of estate; the ra^ther, because I wish 
this Parliament, by the sweet and united passages 
thereof, may increase the king’s reputation with 
foreigners, who may make a far other judgment 
than we mean, of a beginning to question great 
counsellors and officers of the crown, by courts or 
assemblies of estates. Uut the reflection upon my 
particular in this makes me more sparing than 
perhaps, as a counsellor, T ought to be. 
jfJod ever preserve and prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true servant all and ever, 

Fr. St. Alban, Ganc. 
March 7, the day I teceive<I the seal, liiSO. 


TO THE KI.NG.t 

It mav please your Majesty. 

I received your majesty’s letter about mid night; 
and because it was stronger than tho ancient 

* On Mondiiy the Sth of Miirrh,ICSn'31,thn Housebf lA)rds 
received a inessiiEc from tlie Coiiinions, ilcsiriiiK a cniifi;rci|Co 
tn^phintt certain arJovunrps, princiiially concerning Sir Giles 
Momiicsson.—Sc ■: Joiirniitnf the Hoai-e of Loris. 

t Those to whom the king rururred the petitions, to con- 
siiicr whether they were fit to be granted ri]* not. This ex- 
ptination of the word referees. I owe to a note in a MS. let¬ 
ter, written to {he ceicbratei' Mr. J(lse|)h Mead, of Christ’s 
Colli-ge, Cambridge. 

t'l'lic date of this letter is determined to be the Sth of 
March, 1630-1, from the circiimstanrc of its being mentickied 
to have been written on that Thursday, on which the House 
of Lords adjourned to the Saturday following’. It appears 
from the journal of that House, that, on the Sth of March, 


summons of the exchequer, which is, sieut teipsum 
et omnia tua diligis ; vvliereas this was sicui me 
diligia; I used all possible care to effect your 
' majesty’s good will and pleasure. 

I sent early to the prince, and to my lord 
' treasurer; and we attended his highness soon 
after seven of the clock, at Whitehall, to avoid 
; fiirthcr note. Wc agreed, ,that if the message 
! came, we would put the lords into this way, that 
i the answer should be that we understood they 
I camo prepared both with examination and prece¬ 
dent; and we likewise desired to be alike pre¬ 
pared, that the conference might be with more 
fruit. 

I did farther speak with my Lord of Canterbury, 
wliffn I came to the House, not letting him know 
any part of the business, that he would go on 
with a motion which he had told me of the day 
before, that the. Lords’ House might not sit Wed¬ 
nesday and Friday, because tliey were convoca- 
tion-dftys ; and so was the former custom of Par¬ 
liament. 

As good luck was, the house read two bills, 
and had no other business at all; whereupon my 
Lord of Gantorbury made his motion; and I ad¬ 
journed the House till .Saturday. It was no sooner 
done, butcame the message from the Lower House. 
Hut the consummotum eat was past, though I per¬ 
ceived a great willingness in many of the lords to 
have recalled it, if it might have been. 

.So, with ray best prayers for your majesty’s 
preservation, I rest 

Your majesty’s most bounden, 

and most devoted servant, 

Fit. St. Alban, Cane. 

Thursday, at'clcvcn of our forenoon, Mari-li 8, 1680. 


TO THE MARUITLS OE JHICKINOHAM.* 

IVfv VKRV ( 4 <)on Jjuru, 

Your lordsliip spoke of purgatory. I am now 
in it; but my mind is in a calm; for iriy fortune 
is not my felieily. I know I have clean hands, 
and a clean heart; and 1 hope a clean house 

1030,Alie s.aiil House, at whirl) were present the Prinre of 
Wales and Maripiis of niii'kiiieliaiu, was adjourned to Siitiir- 
diiy the lOlli, on which day a I'oiifurcnce of both Houses was 
Iwlil relating to the complaint of Unit of the Commons against 
Sir Giles Moiiipesson. Of tins coiiferenre llie lord chancellor 
iiiade riport on Monday, M.irr,h 13, to the House of Lords, 
reniarkiue, that “the iiidiicemeiil to this coiiferenre was to 
clear Ihe’liiiig’s honour, touching grants tn Sir Giles, and the 
passages in procuring the same ” After tins report of the 
conference, the lord rhamberl.iin, William, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, complained to the House, that two great lords, mean¬ 
ing the lord rhanccllor and the lord treasurer, the Lord 
Viscount Maiideville, had, in that conference, spake ta their 
aten defcHefft.rot bein/r alloieeil to do so when the committees 
mere named. Upon wliieli both the lords acknowledged their 
error, and begged pardon of the House. 

* Tills letter seems to have been written soon after Lord 
Rt. Alban began to be accused of abuses in bis office of 
chancellor. 
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for friends or serrants. But Job hlmaelft or 
whosoever was the justest judgCi bj such hunt* 
ing for matters against him, as hath been 
used against me, may for a time seem foul, 
especially in a time when greatness is the mark, 
and accusation is the game. And if this be to be 
a chancellor, I think, if tlie great seal lay upon j 
Mounslow Heath, nr^body would take it up. But 
the king and your lordship will 1 hope put an end 
to these my straits one way or other. And, in 
trotji, that which 1 fear most, is, lest continual 
attendance and business, together with these cares, 
and want of lime to do niy weak body right this 
spring by diet and physic, will cast me down; 
and that it will be thought feigning, or fainting. 
IJiit 1 hope in God I shall hold out. God prolper 
you. 


TO TtlE LOUD CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCILY,*8IR 
miMI'lIRHY MAY. 

Goon Mr. Chanckllor, 

There will come, upon Friday, before you a 
•» patent* of his majesty’s for the separation of 
the company of apothecaries from tlie company of 
grocers, and their survey, and the erecting them 
into a corporation of themselves under the survey 
of the physicians. It is, us I conceive., a fair 
business bi)th for law and conveniency, and a 
work which the king made his own, and did, and 
as I hear doth take much to heart. It i.s/» favnrem 
vil.e, wliere the other part is in favor emhteri. You 
may |)nrliaps think me partial to apothecaries, that 
have been ever puddering in physic all my life. 
Hut there is a circumstance that toucl^es upo^ me 
but pout diem, for it is comprehended in the charge 
and sentence passed upon me. It is true, that 
after 1 had put the seal to tlie patent, the apothe- 
cariesj" presented me with a hundred pounds. It 
was no judicial aflair. But, howsoever, as it may 
not be. defended, sol would be glad^t were ilbt 
raked up more than needs. I doubt only the chair, 
because I hear he uselh nam^s sharply; and, be¬ 
sides, it may be, he hath a tooth at me yet, which 
is not fallen out with age. But the best is, as one 

* Tlip patent Tnr incrirpuratinn the apothecariee byjhem- 
sclvua, li) ihc appnilutiiin .jf“Tbc Mlatera, Wardunii, and 
Society urUie Art and Misteryof Apothecaries of London,” 
was ilateil Deeeinher 0, llilT. They hail been iiicorisirated 
with Ihc eoinpany of ({r'lcura, April 0,1(K)6. 

t Ills lordship heliii' rhargedJiy the House of Ciynmons, 
that III! had received one hundred pounds of the new company 
of apolheraries, that stood apaiiist the srocers, as,likewise, 
a taster of gold worth between four and live hundred pounds, 
with a present of uiiibeigrise, from the apothecaries that 
stood will! the grocers; and two hundred pounds of the 
grocers; he admits the several Bums to have been re¬ 
ceived of the three parties, but alleges, "that he consi¬ 
dered those presents as no Judicial business, ^ut a concord 
of coiiipositioii between the parties : and, as he thought they 
had all three received good, and they were all common 
purses, he thought it the less matter to receive what they 
voluntarily presented; for if had taken it in the nature of a 
bribe, he knew it could not be concealed, because it must be 
put to the account of the three several companies.” 


saith, taUs t»t bpaoB mm erigarei urgmv mrt 
jacentes, aul prxeipitantia impeUere, eerie eti inktH 
! matium. Mr. Chancellor, if you will be nobly 
pleased to gprace me upon this occasion, by show¬ 
ing tenderness of my name, and commiseration 
of my fortune, there is no man in that assembly 
from whose mouth I had rather it should come. 
I hope it will be no dishonour to you. It will 
oblige me much, and be a worthy fruit of our last 
reintegration of friendship. 1 rest 

Your faithful friend to do you service. 


TO THE MAROIH8 OF BUCKINGHAM.* 

Mv VERV GOOD Lord, 

1 humbly thank your lordship for the grace and 
favour which you did both to the message and 
messenger, in bringing Mr. Meautys to kiss his 
majesty’s hands, and to receive bis pleasure. My 
riches in my adversity have been, that 1 have had 
a good master, a good friend, and a good servant. 

Perceiving, by Mr. Meautys, liis majesty’s in¬ 
clination, it shall be, as it hath ever used to bo to 
me, instead of a direction; and, therefore, I pur¬ 
pose to go forthwith to Gorhambury, humbly thank¬ 
ing his majesty, nevcrtlielcss, that he was graci¬ 
ously pleased to have acquainted my lords with 
my desire, if it had stood me so much upon. But 
his majesty knoweth best the times and seasons; 
and to his grace I submit tnyiself, desiring his 
majesty and your lordship to take my letters from 
the 'Power as written de profundis, and those I 
continue to write to be cx aquis saUis, 

June as, 

Endorsed, 

To Lord Buckingham, upon bringing Mr. Meautya 
to kiss the king's hatula. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

* 

Mv VERY GOOD IjORD, 

I have written, as I thought it decent in me to 
do, to his majesty the letler I send Enclosed. I 
have great failli that your lordship, now nobly 
and like yourself, will effect w'illi his majesty. 
In Uiis the king is of himself, and it hath no rela¬ 
tion toJParliament. I have writUm also, as your 
lordshif) advised me,^Wy touching that point of* 
Cleans. I have lived hitherto upon the scraps of 
my former fortunes; and I shall nqt be able to In^d 
out longer. Therefore, I hoi|)o your lordship will 
now, according to the loving promises and hopes 
given, settle my poor fortunes, or rather my being. 
I am much fallen in love ^ith a private life; but 

^TIils letter !• reprinted Iicre, because it diifers in ennii! 
reepecte noin that published in I.elters, Memoirs, Parliamen¬ 
tary Affairs, 8tate Papers, Ike. by Robert Btephene, Esq , p. 
151, Edit. London, 1736,4to. 
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jet I shall so spend my time, as shall not decay 
my abilities for use. 

God preserve and prosper your lordship. 

Heptember 5,1021. 


TO THE PRINCE. 

May it please your Highness, 

I cannot too oft acknowledge your highness’s 
favour in my troubles; but acknowledgment now 
is but begging of new favour. Yet, even that is 
not inconvenient; for thanksgiving and petition 
go well together, even to God himself. My 
humble suit to your highness, that I may be 
thought on for means to subsist; and to that pur¬ 
pose, that your highness will join with my noble 
friend to the king. Thai done, I shall ever be 
ready either at God’s call or his majesty’s, and as 
happy to my thinking as a man nan be, that must 
leave to serve such a king. 

God preserve and prosper your highness. 

On the back of the draughts of the three preceding 

letters were written the following memoranda. 

Bishops Winchc.ster,* Durham, London.j: 

Lord I)uke,§ Lord Ilunsdon. 

Lord Chamberlain,|| to tliank him for liis kind 
remembrance by you; and Miougli in this private 
fortune I shall have use of few friends, yet, I 
cannot but acknowledge the moderation and affec¬ 
tion his lordship showed in my business, and 
desire, that of those few his lordship will still be 
one for my comfort, in whatsoever may cross his 
way, for the furthcraiicc of my private life and 
fortune. 

Mr. .John Murray. If there be any thing that 
mey concern mo, that is fit for him to speak, and 
me to know, that 1 may receive it by you. 

Mr. Maxwell. That I am sorry, that so soon 
as I came to know him, and to be beholding to 
him, I wanted power to be of use for him. 

Lord of Kelly; and to acquaint him with that 
part touching the confinement. 


TO THE KINO * 

It may please your MaJH^v, 

Now that your majesty hath passed the racrea- 
tictn of your progress, there is, nevertheless, one 
kind of recieation, “which I know remaineth 
with your majesty all the year; which is to do 
good, and to exercise your clempncy and benefi¬ 
cence. I sRall never measure my poor service 
by the merit, which perhaps is small, but by the 


acceptation, which hath been always favourably 
great. I have served your majesty now seventeen 
years; and since my first service, (which was in 
the commission of the union,) I received from 
your majesty never chiding or rebuke, but alw'ays 
sweetness and thanks. Neither was I in these 
seventeen years ever chargeable to your majesty, 
but got my means in an hoHourablc sweat of my 
labour, save that of late your majesty was graci¬ 
ously pleased to bestow upon me the pension of 
twelve hundred pounds for a few years. I‘V in 
that other poor [irop of my estate, which is the 
farming of the petty writs, I improved your ma¬ 
jesty’s revenue by four hundred pounds the year. 
And, likewise, when I received the seal, I left 
botn the attorney’s place, which was a gainful 
place, and the clerkship of the Star (Chamber, 
wbicb was Queen Elizabeth’s favour, and was 
worth twelve hundred pounds by the year, which 
would have been a good coiitinciidain. The 
honbuTs which your majesty hath done me have 
put me above tlie means to get my living; and 
the misery I am fallen into hath put me below 
the means to subsist as f am. I hope my courses 
shall be such, for this little end of my thread 
which remaineth, as your majesty in doing me 
good may do good to many, both that live now, 
and shall be born hereafter, f have been the 
keeper of your seal, and now am your beadsman. 
Let your own royal heart, and my noble friend, 
speak the rest. 

God preserve and prosper your majesty. 

Your maj>csty’s faithful 

poor servant and beadsman, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Septenil'er b, 1C21. 

Cardinal Wolscy said, that if he had pleased 
God as he pleased the king, he had not been 
ruined. My conscience saitli no such thing; for 
I know not but in serving you, I have served God 
in- one. Bjit it may be, if I had jileased God, as I 
had pleased you, it would have been better with me. 


TO THE KING. 

May. it please your most excellent Majesty, 
I do very humbly thank your majesty for your 
gracious remission of my fine. I can now, I 
tliank God and you, die, and make a will. 

I desire to do, for thodittle time God shall send 
me lifip, like the merchants of London, which, 
when they give over trade, lay out their money 
upon land. So, being freed from civil business, 
I lay forth my poor talent upon those things which 
may be perpetual, still having relation to do you 
honour witii those powers I have left. 

I have, therefore, chosen to write the reign of 
King Henry the Vllth, who was in a sort your 
forerunner, and whose spirit, as well as his blood, 
is doubled upon your majesty. 


* Dr. Andrews 
t Dr. George Mountain. 

I) William, Earl of Pembroke. 


t Dr. Richard N'eile. 
} Lenox. 
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J durst not have presumed to entreat your ma¬ 
jesty to look over the book, and correct it, or at 
least to signify what you would have amended 
But since you are pleased to send for the book, I 
will hope for it. 

[*God knoweth whether ever I shall see you 
again; but I will pray for you to the last gasp, 
resting] • 

The same, your true beadsman, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

•October 6,1621. 


DB. WILLIAMS, BISHOP OF LINCOLN ELECT, AND 
LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL, lb THE 
VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN. * 

Mv VERV GOOD Loan, 

Having perused a privy seal, containing a par¬ 
don for your lordship, and thought seriously 
thereupon, I find, that the passing of same 
(the assembly in Parliament so near approachingf ) 
cannot but be much prejudicial to the service of 
the king, to the honour of my Lord of Bucking¬ 
ham, to that commiseration, which otherwise 
would be had of your lonlsliip’s present estate, 
and especially to my judgment and fidelity. I 
have ever affectionately loved your lordship’s 
many and most excelling good parts and endow¬ 
ments; nor had ever cause to disaffect your lord¬ 
ship’s person: so as no respect in the world, 
beside the former considerations, could have 
drawn me to add the least afilietion or discon¬ 
tentment unto your lordship’s present fortune. 
May it, therefore, please your lordship to suspend 
the passing of tliis pardon, until th« next sfttsem- 
bly be over and dissolved ; and I will ho then as 
ready to seal it as your lordship to accept of it: 
and, in the mean time, undertake that the king 
and my lord admiral shall interpret this short 
delay as a service and respect issuing wholly fjorn 
your lordship; and rest, in all other'ofGces what¬ 
soever. 

Your lordship’s faithfiJl servant, 

Jo. Lincoln, elect. Gustos Sigilli. 
Weitmlnsler College, October 18,1621. 

To the right honourable, his yery good losd, the 
fxird Viscount Si. Alban. 


The message I received by Mr. Meautys aid im¬ 
port inconvenience, in the form of the pardon; 
your lordship’s last letter, in the time: for, as for 
the matter, it lay so fair for his majesty’s and my 
Lord of Buckingham’s own knowledge, as I con¬ 
ceive your lordship doth not aim at tliat. My 
affliction hath made me understand myself better, 
and not worse; yet loving advice, I know, helps 
well. Therefore, I send Mr. Meautys to your 
lordship, that I might reap so much your fruit of 
your lordship’s professed good affection, as to 
know in some more particular fashion, what it is 
that your lordship doubteth, or disliketli, that I 
may the better endeavour your satisfaction or ac¬ 
quiescence, if there be cause. So I rest 

Your lordship’s to do you service, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

October IS, 1621. • 


TO THE LORD KEEPER. 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRD, 

I know the reasons must appear to your lord- 
ship many and weighty which should move you 
to stop the king’s grace, or to dissuade it; and 
somewhat the more in respect of my*person, be¬ 
ing, I hope, no unfit subject for noble dealing. 

• This passage has a line drawn over it. 
f It met November 24,1621, and was dissolved February 
8, 1621-2 

VoL. 111.-18 


PETITION OP THE LORD VISCOUNT 8T. ALBAN, 
INTENDED FOR THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mv RIGHT HONOURABLE VERY GOOD LoRDS, 

In all humbleness, acknowledging your lord- 
justice, I do now, in like manner, crave 
and implore your grace and compassion. I am 
old, weak, ruined, in want, a very subject of pity. 
My only suit to your lordships is to show me 
your noble favour towards the release of my con¬ 
finement, (so every confinement is,) and to me, I 
protest, worse than the Tower.* There I could 
have had company, physicians, conference with 
my creditors and friends about my debts, and the 
necessities of my estate, helps for my studies, ana 
the writings I have in hand. Here, 1 live upon 
the sword point of a sharp air, endangered if I go 
abroad, dulled if 1 stay within, solitary and com¬ 
fortless without company, banished from alb op¬ 
portunities to treat with any to do myself good, 
and to help out any wrecks; and that, which is, 
one of my greatest griefs, my wife, that hath been 
no partaker of my offending, mu8t»be partaker of 
this misery of my restraint. 

May it please your lordships, tMrefore, since 
there is a time for justice, and a time for misery, 
to think with compassion upon that which I have 
already suffered, which is not little, and to re¬ 
commend this my humble, and, as I hope, modest 
suit ft) his most e||i|j|lent majesty, the fountain 
of gricc, of whose ^^rcy, for so much as con¬ 
cerns himself merely, 1 have already tasted,^and 
likewise of his favour of this v#ry kind, by some 
small temporary dispensations. 

Herein your lordships shall do a work of cha¬ 
rity and nobility; you #ball do ipe good; you 


* lie bad been committed to the Tower In May, 1621, and 
dflcharged after two deya’ confinement there, according to 
, Camden.—jJmiB/r* Regi* Jacobi /, p. 71. There la a letter of 
, hie lordahip to the Marqiiie of Buckingham, dated from the 
’ Tower, May 31,1621, dcairing hie lordahip to procure hla die- 
charge that day. 

.W2 
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skall do ray creditors good ; and, it may be, you 
shall do posterity good, if out of the carcass of 
dead and rotten greatness, as out of Samson’s 
lion, there may be honey gathered for the use of 
future times. 

God bless your persons and counsels. 

Your lordships* supplicant and servant, 

Fn. St. Alban. 

Endorsed, 

Copy of the petition intended for the Home tf Par¬ 
liament, 


TO JOHN, LORD DIORV * 

Mv VEBV GOOD Lord, 

Receiving, by Mr. .Tohnson, your loving salu¬ 
tations, it made me call to mind many of yonr 
lordship’s tokens, yea, and* pledges, of good and 
hearty affection in both my (fortunes; for which I 
shall be ever yours. I pray, my lord, if occasion 
serve, give me your good word to the king, for the 
release of my confinement, which is to me a very 
strait kind of imprisonment. I am no .Tesuit, nor 
no leper; but one that served his majesty these 
sixteen years, even from the commission of the 
union till this last Parliament, and ever had many 
thanks of his majesty, and was never chidden. 
This his majesty, I know, will remember at one 
time or other; for T am his man still. 

God keep your lordship. •• 

Your lordship’s most affectionate 

to do you service, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Oorhanibury, tbis last of December, 1621 


TO THE LORD VISOOUNT ST. ALDAN t 
My^ionourable Loud, 

I have received your lordship’s letter, and have 
been long thinking upon it, and the longer, the 
less able to make answer unto it. Therefore, if 
your lordship avill be pleased to send any under¬ 
standing man unto me, to whom I may in dis¬ 
course open piyself, I will, by that means, so dis¬ 
cover my heart, with all freedom, which were too 
long to do by letter, especially in this time of 
Parliament business, that your lordship shall 
receive satisfaction. In the mean time I rest 
< Your lordship’s favdjfel servant, ■ 

BuCKINGHkM. 

Royaion, December 16,1621. ^ 

f . 

TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very oodD Lord, ' 

The reason why 1 was so desirous to have had 
conference with your lordship at London, was 

* CrcRted so In November, 1618, and In September, 1622, 
Earl of BriHiol. 

t Hart. MSS vol. 7000. 


indeed to save you the trouble of writing: I mean 
the reason in the second place; for the chief was 
to sec your lordship. But since you are pleased 
to give me the liberty to send to your lordship 
one to whom you will deliver your mind, 1 take 
that in so good part, as I think myself tied the 
more to use that liberty moilcstly. Wherefore, 
if your lordship will vouchsafe to send to me one 
of your own, (except I might have leave to come 
to London,) either Mr. Packer, my ancient friend, 
or Mr. Aylesbury,* of whose good affection to¬ 
wards me I have heard report; to me it shall be 
indifferent. But if your lordship will have one 
of my nomination, if I might presume so far, I 
woulA name, before all others, my Lord of Falk¬ 
land. But because perhaps it may cost him a 
journey, which I may not in good manners 
desire, 1 have thought of Sir Edward Sackville, 
Sir Robert Mansell, my brother, Mr. Solicitor 
Genetalj^j" (who, though he be almost a stranger 
to me, yet, as my case now is, I had rather em¬ 
ploy a man of good naj^ire than a friend,) and Sir 
Arthur Ingram, notwithstanding he be great with 
my Lord Treasurer. Of these, if your lordship 
shall be pleased to prick one, I hope well I shall 
entreat him to attend your lordship, and to be 
sorry never a whit of the employment. Your 
lordship,may take your own time to signify your 
will in regard of the present business of Parlia¬ 
ment. But my time was confined by due respect 
to write a present answer to a letter, which I con¬ 
strued to be a kind letter, and such as giveth me 
yet hope to show’ myself to your lordship. 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
. and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

KndorsC'ii 

To the Lord of Buckingham, in answer to his of 
the 16/A of December, 

t- 

I 


THOMAS MEAUTY.S, ESQ.t TO THE LORD VI8- 
COUNV ST. ALDAN. 

May it please your Lordship, 

As soon as I came to London I repaired to Sir 
Rdwa.-d Sackville.§ whom I find very zealous, 
as 1 told your lordship. I left him to do your 

* Thomas Aylesbury, Esq , socrciary to llio Marquis of 
Biicklnpham, ns loril hi|;h admiral He was created a 
baronet ii' 1627. Lord Chaigellor Clarendon married his 
daughter Francs. 

t Sir Robert Heath, made solicitor in January 14,1G20-I. 

t He had been secretary to the Lord Viscount 8t. Alban, 
while his lordship had the great seal, and was afterwards 
clerk of the coiinril, and knighted. He succeeded his patron 
In the in.anor of Gorhaiiihiiry, which, after the death of .Sir 
Thomas, came to his enustn and heir, Sir Thomas .Meautys, 
who married ,,Anne, daughter of 8ir Nathaniel Damn, of 
Ciilford Hall, in Sntrnlk, knight; winch lady married a second 
hiishand, Sir Ilarbottlc Grimstone, baronet, and master of 
the rolls, who purchased the reversion of Gorhainliiiry from 
Sir Hercules Mcaiitys, nephew of the. second Sir Tlioiiina. 

} Afterwards Earl of Dorset, well known for his duel, in 
1613, with the Isird Kinloss, In which the latter was killed. 
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Ecsyice, in any particular you shall command 
him, to my lord marquis, (though it were with 
some adventure;) and withal he imparted to me 
what advice he had given to my lady this after¬ 
noon, upon his visiting of her at York House, 
when Mr. Packer also, as it fell out, was come, 
, at the same time, to see my lady, and seemed to 
concur with Sir EBward Sackville in the same 
ways; which wore for my lady to become a suitor 
to my Lady Buckingham,* and my lady marchio¬ 
ness]- to work my lord marquis for obtaining of 
the king some bounty towards your lordship; and 
in particular that of the thousand pounds for the 
small writs. If I may speak my opinion to your 
lordship, it is not amiss to begin any vfgy, or 
with any particular, though but small game at 
first, only to set a rusty clock agoing, and then 
haply it may go right for a time, enough to bring 
on the rest of your lordship’s requests. Yet, 
because your lordship directed me to >giali my 
lady, from you, by no means to act any thing, 
but only to open her mind in discourse unto 
friends, until she should receive your farther 
direction, it became not me to be too forward in 
putting it on too fast with Sir Edward; and my 
lady was pleased to toll me since that she hath 
written to your lordship at large. 

I inquired, even now, of Benbow, whether the 
proclamation for dissolving the Parliament was 
coming forth. He tells me he knows no more 
certainty of it, than that Mr. Secretary com¬ 
manded him yesterday to be ready for despatching 
of the writs, when he should be called for; but 
since then he hears it sticks, and endures some 
qualms; but they speak it still aloud at*court 
that the king is resolved of it. 

Benbow tells me likewise, that he hath attended 
these two days upon a committee of the lords, 
with the book of the commission of peace; and 
that their work is to etnpty the commissioi^ in 
some counties by the score, and mftny of them 
Parliament men; w’hich course sure helps to ring 
the passing bell to the Parliament. 

Mr. Borough^: tells me, he is at this present 
fain to attend some service for the king, but about 
Saturday he hopes to be at liberty to wait upon 
your lordship. I humbly rest* * 

Your lordship’s forever to honour and serve, 

T. Meactysji 

January 3. 1621. ^ ^ 

To iht Ilig;ht Honourable my most honoured lord, 
the liord Viscount St. Alban. 

* Marv, of Buckingham, mother of the marquis, 

f Catharine, Marchioness of Buckinghaiii, wife of the 
marquis, ami only daughter and heir of Francis, Earl of 
Rutland. * 

tJohii Borough, rdiir.Hvd in common law at Gray’s Inn, 
Keeper of Ihc Records in Iliu Tower of London, Secretary to 
the Karl Marshal, in 1623 made Norroy ; In July, the year 
fallowing, knighted, and on the 23d of December, the same 
year, made Garter King at Anns, in the place of Sir William 
Segar. He died October 21,1M3, 


TO THE LORD VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN. 

May it please your Loruship, 

This afternoon my lady found access to my lord 
marquis, procured for her by my Lord of Mont¬ 
gomery* and Sir Edward Sackville, who seemed to 
contend which of them should show most patience 
in waiting (which they did a whole afternoon) 
the opportunity to bring my lord to his chamber, 
where my lady attended him. But when he was 
come, she found time enough to speak at large : 
and though my lord spake so loud as that what 
passed was no secret to mo and some others that 
were within hearing, yet, because my lady told 
me she purposeth to write to your lordship the 
whole passage, it becometh not me to anticipate, 
by these, any part of her ladyship’s relation. 

1 send your lordship herewith the proclamation 
for dissolving the Pilrliaincnt, wherein there is 
nothing forgotten that wef have done amiss; but 
for most of those things that we have well done, 
wc must be fain, I see, to commend ourselves. 

I delivered your lordship’s to my Lord of 
Montgomery and Mr. Matthew, who was even 
then come to York House to visit my lady, when 

I received the letter; and, as soon as he had read 
it, he said, that he had rather your lordship had 
sent him a challenge; and that it had been easier 
to answer than so noble and kind a letter. He 
intends to see your lordship some time this week, 
and so doth Sir Eldwhrd Sackville, who is forward 
to make my lady a way by the prince, if your 
lordship advise it. 

There are packets newly come out of Spain; 
and the king, they say, seems well pleased with 
the contents; wherein there is an absolute promise 
and undertaking for the restitution of the pala¬ 
tinate; the dispensation returned already from the 
pope, and the match hastened on their parts.^My 
Lord Digby goes shortly; and Mr. Matthew tells 
me he means, before his going, to write by him 
to your lordship. 

The king goes not till Wednesday, and the 
prince certainly goes with him. My lord marquis, 
in person, christens my Lord of Falkland’s child 
to-morrow, at his house by Watford. 

Mr. Murray:}: tells me the king hatli given your 
book§ to my Lord Brooke,|| and enjoined him to 
read it, recommending it much to him; and then 
my Lord Brooke is tarcturn it to your lordship,; 
and s# it may go to^ffe press when your lordship 
qleases, with such amendments as the kid^ath 
made, which I have seen, and ace very few, and 

those rather words, as epidemic, and mtVi/, instead 

• 

* Philip, nRprw^di Earl of Pembrnkr. 
t Mr. MeautyH waa member fh this ParllaiJIent for Ibe town 
of Cambridge. 

t Thoinae Murray, tutor and serrutary to the prince, made 
p/bvoat of Eton College, in the roam of Sir Henry Bavlla, 
who died February 19, 1621-2. Mr. Murray died, llkewiae, 
April 1, 1623. 

{ The Illetory of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh. 

II Fulk Grevlle. 
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of debonnaire, etc. Only that of persons attainted, 
enabled to serve in Parliament by a bare reversal 
of their attainder, the king by all means will have 
left out. 1 met with my Lord Brooke, and told 
him, that Mr. Murray had directed me to wait 
upon him for the book, when he had done with it. 
He desired to be spared this week, as being to him 
a week of much business, and the next week 1 
should have it; and he ended in a compliment, that 
care should be taken, by all means, for good ink and 
paper to print it in, for that the book dcserveth it. 

I beg leave to kiss your lordship’s hands. 

Your lordship’s in all humbleness 

to honour and serve, 

T. Meautvs. 

January 7, 1621-2. 

This proclamation is not^yet sealed; and, there¬ 
fore, your lordship may please as yet to keep it in { 
your own hands. 


TO Tire LORD VISCOUNT 8T. ALBAN. 

My MOST HONOUKEP LoKD, 

I met, even now, with a piece of news so unex¬ 
pected, and yet so certainly true, as that, howso¬ 
ever, I had much ado, at first, to desire the relater 
to speak probably; yet, now 1 dare send it your 
lordship upon my credit. It is my Lord of Somer¬ 
set’s and his lady’s coming out of the Tower, on 
Saturday last,* fetched forth by my Lord of Falk¬ 
land, and without the usual degrees of confine¬ 
ment, at first to some one place,| but absolute 
and free, to go where they please. I know not 
how peradventurc this might occasion you to cast 
your thoughts, touching yourself, into some new 
mould, though not in thomain, yet in something 
on*lhe by. 

I beg leave to kiss your lordship’s hands. 

Your lordship’s, in all humbleness, 

forever to honour and serve you, 

" T. Meautys. 


LODOWIC STUART, DUKE OF LENOX, TO THE 
LORD VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN. 

, Mt Lord, —^It is not unknown to your lordship, 
that, in respect I am now A married man„l have 
moE«> reason than before to think of providing ine 
some house in London, whereof I am yet destitute; 
and for that purpose I have resolved to entreat 
your lordship, that I may deal with'you for York 
House; wherein I will not offe^ any conditions 
to your loss.** And, in respect I have understood, 

* January 6, I6S1-S. Camdeni Annates Reffi* Jaetbi'I., 
p.77. 

t Camilen, vM«»pni, aaya, that “the earl waa ordered to 
coaSne himaeif to the Lord Vlacount Welllnfford’s house, 
or neighbourhood." 


that the consideration of your lady’s wanting a 
house hath bred some difficulty in your lordship 
to part with it, I will for that make offer unto your 
lordship, and your lady, to use the house in Canon 
Row, late the Earl of Hertford’s, being a very 
commodious and capable house, wherein I and 
ray wife have absolute power; and whereof your 
lordship shall have as long tine as you can chal¬ 
lenge or desire of York House. In this I do 
freelicr deal with your lordship, in respect I know 
you are well assured of my well wishes to ypu 
in general; and that in this particular, though I 
have not been without thoughts of this house be¬ 
fore your lordship had it, yet, I was willing to 
give way to your lordship’s more pressing use 
thereof then. And as I do not doubt of your 
lordship’s endeavour to gratify me in this, so I 
shall esteem it as an extraordinary courtesy, which 
I will study to requite by all means. 

So,, with my best wishes to your lordship, I 
rest 

Your lordship’s most loving friend, 

Lekox. 

In respect my Lord of Buckingham was once 
desirous to have had this house, I would not deal 
for it till now, that ho is otherwise provided. 

Whitehall, the 29tb of January, 1621. 

I 

Jh the Right Honourable my very good lord, my 

Lord Viscount St. Alban. 


ANSWER OP THE LORD VISCOUNT OF ST. ALBAN. 
Mv VERY oooD Loan, 

I am sorr^ to deny your grace any thing; but 
in this you will pardon me. York House is the 
house wherein my father died, and wherein I first 
brc-athcd ; and there will I yield my last breath, 
if so please God, and th(j king will give mo leave; 
thbugh I bf now by fortune (as the old proverb 
is) like a bear in a monk’s hood. At least no 
money, no value, shall make me part with it. 
Besides, as I never denied it to my lord marquis, 
so yet the difficulty I made was so like a denial, 
as I owe unto my great love and respect to his 
lordship a denial to all my other friends; among 
whom, in a very near place next his lordship, I 
ever accounted of your grace. So, not doubting 
that you will continue me in your former love and 
good rfifection, I rest *' 

tYour grace’s, to do you humble 

service, affectionate, &o. 


TO 'fHE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

As my hopes, since my misfortunes, have pro¬ 
ceeded of your lordship's mere motion, without 
any petition of mine, so I leave the times and the 
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ways to the same good mind of yours. True it 
is, a' small matter for my debts would do me 
more good now than double a twelvemonth hence. 
I have lost six thousand pounds by year, besides 
caps and courtesies. But now a very moderate 
proportion would suffice; for I still bear a little 
of the mind of a commissioner of the treasury, 
hot to be overchargcgble to his majesty; and two 
things I may assure your lordship of: the one, 
that I shall lead such a course of life, as whatso¬ 
ever the king dotli for me sliall rather sort to his 
majesty’s and your lordship’s honour, than to 
envy: thd other, that whatsoever men talk, I can 
play the good husband, and the king’s bounty 
shall not be lost. If your lordship think ^ood 
the prince should come in to help, I knowP his 
highness wisheth me well; if you will let me 
know when, and how he may be used. But the 
king is the fountain, who, I know is good. 

God prosper you. 

Your lordship’s most bounden * 
and faithful, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

OorhBRibury, January 30, lOSl. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAItV 
My very good Lord, 

Your lordship deaieth honourably with me in 
giving me notice, that your lordship is provided 
of a house,* whereby you discontinue the treaty 
your lordship had with me for York House, 
although I shall make no use of this notice, as to 
deal with any other. For I was eyer resolved 
your lordship should have had it, or no man. 
But your lordship doth yet more nobly, in assur¬ 
ing me, you never meant it with any the least 
inconvenience to myself. May it please your 
lordship likewise to he %ssured from me, lh:jf I 
ever desired you should have it, and ^o still con¬ 
tinue of the same mind. 

I humbly pray your lordship to move his ma¬ 
jesty to take commiseration of my long imprison¬ 
ment. When I was in the Tower, I was nearer 
help of physic; I could parley with my creditors; 
I could deal with friends aboii* my businc'ks; I 
could have helps at hand for my writings and 
studies, wherein I spend my time; all whish 
here fail mo. Good niyjord, deliver me, out of 
tliis; me, who am his majesty’s devout beads¬ 
man, and * 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Gorhambury, thia 3d of Feb., IC2I. ^ 

* Mr. Uhanibcrlaln, in a MS. letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
dated iit I..ondon, January 19,1621-2, mentiona, that the Mar¬ 
quis nf Uiickiiigham had contracted with the I.ord and Lady 
Wallingford, for their house near Whitehall, for some 
money. 


TO THE LORD VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN. 

May it please your Lordship, 

Remembering that the letter your lordship put 
yesterday into my hand was locked up under two 
or three seals, it ran in my head, that it might be 
business of importance, and require haste; and 
not finding Mr. Matthew in town, nor any certainty 
of his return till Monday or Tuesday, I thought it 
became me to let your lordship know it, that so 1 
might receive your lordship’s pleasure (if need 
were) to send it by as safe a hand as if it had 
three seals more. 

My lord, I saw Sir Arthur Ingram, who let fall 
somewhat, as if he could have been contented to 
have received a letter by me from your lordship, 
with something in it like an acknowledgment to 
my lord treasurer,* that by his means you had 
received a kind letter f(pm my lord marquis. But, 
in the close, he came about, and fell rather to 
excuse what was left out of the letter, than to 
please himself much with what was within it. 
Only, indeed, he looked upon me, as if he did a 
little distrust my good meaning in it. But that is 
all one to me; for I have been used to it of late from 
others, as well as from him. But persons apt to 
be suspicious may well be borne with; for cer¬ 
tainly they trouble themselves most, and lose 
most by it. For of such it is a hard question, 
whether those be fewest whom they trust, or those 
who trust them. Bi;t for him, and some others, 

I will end in a wish, that, as to your lordship’s 
service, they might prove but half so much 
honester, as they think themselves wiser, than 
other men. 

.It is doubtful whether the king will come to¬ 
morrow or not; for they say he is full of pain in 
his feet. 

My lord marquis came late to town last night, 
and goeth back this evening; and Sir Edward 
Sackville watcheth an opportunity to speak with 
him before he go. However, he wisheth that, 
your lordship would lose no time in returning an 
answer, made all of sweetmeatsf to roy lord 
marquis’s letter, which, he is confident, will be 
both tasted and digested by him. And Sir Ed¬ 
ward wisheth that the other letter to my lord 
marquis, for presenting your discourse of laws to 
his majesty, might follow the first. I humbly rest 
Your lordship’s forever truly 

* to honour and serve you, 

• Tho. Meavtys. 
iMartU 3, 1621. 

TO THE LORD VISCOUNT ST. ALDAN. 

It may please your LorffisHiP, • 

I had not failed to appear this night, upon your 
lOfdship’s summons, but that my stay till to- 

* Lionel, Lord Cranfield, made Lord Treasurer in October, 
1631. 
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morrow, I knew, would mend my welcome, by 
bringing Mr. Matthew, who means to dine with 
your lordship only, and so to rebound back to 
London, by reason my Lord Digby’s journey calls 
for him on the sudden. Neither vet was this all 
that stayed me; for I hear somewhat that I like 
reasonably well; and yet I hope it will mend too; 
which is, that my lord marquis hath sent you a 
message by my Lord of Falkland, (which is a far 
better hand than my lord treasurer’s,) that gives 
you leave to come presently to llighgate: and 
Sir Edward Sackville, speaking for the other five 
miles, my lord commended his care and zeal for 
your lordship, but silenced him thus: “Let my 
lord be ruled by me : it will bo never the worse 
for him.” Hut my lord marquis saying farther to 
him, “ Sir Edward, however you play a good 
friend’s part for my Lord. St. Alban, yet I must 
tell you, I have not been well used by him.” 
And Sir Edward desiring of him to open himself 
in whatsoever he might take offence at; and, 
withal, taking upon him to have known so much, 
from time to time, of your lordship’s heart, and 
endeavours towards his lordship, as that he 
doubted not hut he was able to clear any mist 
that had been cast before his lordship’s eyes by 
your enemies; my lord marquis, by this time 
being ready to go to the Spanish ambassador’s 
to dinner, broke off with Sir Edward, and told 
him, that after dinner ho wpiild bo back at Wal* 
lingford House, and then he would tell Sir Edward 
more of his mind ; with whom I have had newly 
conference at large, and traced out to him, as he 
desired me, some particulars of that which they 
call a treaty with my lord treasurer about York 
House, which Sir Edward Sackville knows how 
to put together, and make a smooth tale of it for 
your lordship: and this night I shall know all 
fr^m him, and to>morrow, by dinner, I shall not 
fail to attend your lordship: till when, and ever, 
I rest 

Your lordship’s in all truth 
• to honour and serve you, 

T. Meautys. 

, Endorsed, 

lUceived, March 11. 


TO HENRY CARY, LORD VISCOUNT FALKLAND.* 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRD, m 

Yc«.r lordship’s letter was the best letter I 
c&fivA this good, while, except the last kind letter 
from my Lon. of Buckingham, which this con- 
hrmeth. It is the best accident, one of them, 
amongst men, when they hap to be obliged to 
those, whom’naturally ahd personally they love, as 
1 ever did your lordship; in troth not many between 
my lord marquis and yourself; so that the spafKs 
of my affection shall ever rest quick, under the 

* Appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, Septembers, 1632. 


ashes of my fortune, to do you service; and wish¬ 
ing to your fortune and family all good. 

Your lordship’s most affectionate 

and much obliged, etc. 

I pray your lordship to present my humble 
service and thanks to my lord marquis, to whom, 
when I have a little paused,, I purpose to write; 
as likewise to his majesty, for whose health and 
happiness, as his true beadsman, I most frequently 
pray. 

Endoried, March 11. 

Copy of my answer to Lord Falkland. 


* TO THE LORD TREASURER.* 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRD, 

1 have received, by my noble friend, my Lord 
Viscount Falkland, advertisement, as from my 
lord marquis, of three things; the one, that upon 
his lofdship’s motion to his majesty, he is gra¬ 
ciously pleased to grant some degree of release of 
my confinement. The second, that if 1 shall 
gratify your lordship, who, my lord understandeth, 
are desirous to treat with me about my house at 
London, with the same, his lordship will take it 
a.s well as if it was done to himself. The third, 
that his majesty hath referred unto your lordship 
the consideration of the relief of my poor estate. 
1 have it also from other part, yet by such, as have 
taken it immedia>ely from my lord marquis, that 
your lordship hath done me to the king very good 
offices. My lord, I am much bonnden to you: 
wherefore, if you shall be pleased to send Sir 
Arthur Ingram, who formerly moved me in it for 
your lordsh’ip, to treat farther with me, I shall 
let your lordship see how affectionately 1 arn 
desirous to pleasure your lordship after my Lord 
of Buckingham. 

So, wishing your lorijship's weighty affairs, for 
hib majesty’s service, a happy return to his ma¬ 
jesty’s contentment and your honour, I rest 
Your lordship’s very affectionate 

*■ to do you service, 

Fk. St. Alban. 

Eii(lur»eil, March 13, 

«' To t}ie Lord Treasurer. 


TO TUB LORD TREASURER, 
c » 

My VERY GOOD Lord, 

The lionourable correspondence, which your 
lordship hath been pleased to hold with my noble 
and constant friend, my lord marquis, in further¬ 
ing his majesty’s grace, towards me, as well con¬ 
cerning my liberty as the consideration of my 
poor estate, hath very much obliged me to your 
lordship, tho more by how much the less likeli¬ 
hood there is, that I shall be able to merit it at 

* Lionel, Lord CranQeld. 
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your lordship’s hands. Yet, thus much I am 
glad of, that this course, your lordship holds with 
me, doth carry this much upon itself, that the 
world shall see in this, amongst other things, that 
you have a great and noble heart. 

For the particular business of York House, Sir 
Arthur Ingram can bear me witness, that I was 
ready to leave the conditions to your lordship’s 
own making: but since he tells me plainly, that 
your lordship will by no means have to be so, 
you,will give me leave to refer it to Sir Arthur 
Ingram, who is so much your lordship’s servant, 
and no less faithful friend to me, and understands 
value well, to set a price between us. 

For the reference his majesty hath been Gra¬ 
ciously pleased, at my lord manpiis’s suit, to make 
unto your lordship, touching the relief of my poor 
estate,* which my Lord of Falkland’s letter hath 
signified, warranting me likewise to address my¬ 
self to your lordship touching the same; 1 humbly 
pray your lordship to give it despatch, m^' age, 
health, and fortunes, making time to me therein 
precious. Wherefore, if your lordship (who 
knoweth host what the king may best do) have 
thought of any particular, I would desire to 
know from your lordship: otherwise I have 
fallen myself upon a particular, which I have 
related to Sir Arthur, and, I hope, will seejn mo¬ 
dest, for my help to live and subsist. As fur 
somewhat towards the ]>ayiiig oil' my debts, which 
are now my chief care, and without charge of the 
king’s coffers, I will not now trouble your lord- 
ship; but purposing to he at Chiswick, where I 
have taken a house, within this sevennight, I hope 
to wait upon your lordship, and to gather some 
violets in your garden, and will then Anpart unto 
you, if 1 have thought of any thing of that nature 
fur my good. 

So, 1 ever rest, etc. 


THOMAS MEAUTYS, ESQ., TO THE LORD VISCOUNT 
ST. ALDAN.* 

May it pi.kase your Loiidsiiip, 

I have been attending upon my lord marquis’s 
minutes for the signing of thc.wairant. This 
day he purposed in earnest to have done it; but 
it falls out untowardly, for the warrant was drawnj 
as your lordship remembers, in haste at Gorham- 
bury, and in as much haSte delivered to Str Ed¬ 
ward Sackville, as soon as I alighted fr*m my 
horse, who instantly put it into my lord marquis’s 
hands, so that no copy could possibly be taken 
of it by me. Now his lordship hath searched 
much for it, and is yet at a loss, which I knew 
not till six this evening: and because‘your lord- 

* The Lord Viscount St Alhan, in a letter to the king, 
fiom Gorhanibiiry, SOlh of March, 1621-S, thanks his majesty 
for rfferring the eonsideration of hie broken eetale to hie good 
lard, the lord treaaurer 


ship drew it with caution, I dare not venture it 
upon my memory to carry level what your lord- 
ship wrote, and, therefore, despatched away this 
messenger, Uiat so your lordship, by a fresh post, 
(for this may hardly do it,) may send a warrant 
to your mind, ready drawn, to be here to-morrow 
by seven o’clock, as Sir Arthur* tells me my lord 
marquis hath directed : for the king goes early to 
Hampton Court, and will be here on Saturday. 

Your hooksf are ready, and passing well bound 
up. If your lordship’s letters to the king, prince, 
and my lord marquis were ready, I think it were 
good to lose no time in their delivery; for the 
I printer’s fingers itch to be selling. 

' My lady hath seen the house at Chiswick, and 
they make a shift to like it: only she means to 
come to your lordship thither, and not to go first; 
and, therefore, your lonWhip may please to make 
the more haste, for the great lords long to he in 
York House. 

Mr. .Tohnson will be with your lordship to¬ 
morrow ; and then 1 shall write the rest 
Your lordship’s in all humbleness 

and honour to serve you. 


TO THOMAS MEAUTYS, ESQ. 

Good Mr. Meauty.s, 

For the difference .of the warrant, it is not 
material at the first. But I may not stir till I 
have it; and, therefore, I expect it to-morrow. 

For my Lord of Lomlon’s:^ stay, there may be 
an error in my book ;§ but 1 am sure there is none 
in mo, since the king had it three months by him, 
and allowed it; if there be any thing to be 
mended, it is better to be espied now than here¬ 
after. 

I send you the copies of the three letters, whidh 
you have; and, in mine ow'n opinion, this demur, 
as you term it, in my Lord of London, maketh it 
more necessary than before, that they were deli¬ 
vered, specially in regard they contaib withal my 
thanks. It may be signified they were sent before 
I knew of any stay; and being but in4hose three 
hands, they are private enough. But this I leave 
merely at your discretion, resting 

Your most affectionate and assured friend, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

March Si, 1631. < 


» '‘N 

TO MB. TOBIE M iTTHKW. 

Goon Mr. Majtthew, 

I do make account, God willing, to be at 
Chiswick on Satftrday; ojs because this weather 
is terrible to one that hath kept much in, Monday. 

• 

* Ingram. 

+ Hiatnry of the reign of King Henry VII. 
t Dr. George Mountain. 
i Hia Hitiory of the reign of King Henry VII. 
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In my letter of thanks to my lord marquis, 
which is not yet delivered, but to be forthwith 
delivered, I have not forgotten to mention, that 1 
have received signification of his noble favour and 
affection, amongst other ways, from yourself, by 
name. If, upon your repair to the court, (whereof 
1 am right glad,) you have any speech with the 
marquis of me, I pray place tlie alphabet (as you 
can do it right well) in a frame, to express my 
love faithful and ardent towards him. And, for 
York House, that whether in a straight line, or a 
compass line, I meant it his lordship in the way 
which I thought might please him best. 1 ever 
rest 

Your most affectionate and assured friend, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

March 2], 1021. 


TO THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 

It may please your Majesty, 

I find in books (and books I dare allege to 
your majesty, in regard of your singular ability to 
read and Judge of them even above your sex) 
that it is accounted a great bliss for a man to liave 
leisure with honour. That was never iriy fortune, 
nor is. For time was, 1 had honour without 
leisure; and now 1 have leisure without honour. 
And 1 cannot say so neither altogether, consider¬ 
ing there remain with me Jho marks and stamp 
of the king’s, your father’s, grace, though I go 
not for so much in value as I have done. But my 
desire is now to have leisure without loitering, 
and not to hecomo an abbey-lubber, as the old 
proverb was, bntto yield some fruit of rny private 
life. Having therefore written the reign of your 
majesty’s famous ancestor. King Henry the Ke- 
vcntli; and it having passed the file of his 
nvijesty’s Judgment, and been graciously also 
aciiopted of the prince, your brother, to whom it 
is dedicated, I could not forget my duty so far to 
your excellent majesty, (to whom, for that I know 
and have lieLrd, 1 have been at all times so much 
bound, as you arc ever present with me, both in 
afl'ection and admiration,) as not to make unto 
you, in all humbleness, a present thereof, as now 
being not able to give you tribute of any service. 
If King Henry the Seventh were alive again, I 
hope verily he could not be so angry with me for 
< not fi.ittering him, as well pleased in seeihg him¬ 
self so truly described in colours that w\ll last, 
aijf^'bc believed. I most humbly pray your nCa- 
Jesty graciously to accept of my good will; and 
so, with all reverence, kiss your hands, praying 
to God above, by his divine and most benign pro¬ 
vidence, to^ponduct your affairs to happy issue; 
and resting 

Your majesty’s most humble « 

and devoted servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

AprU 20,1622. 


SIB EDWARD SACKVILLE, TO THE LORD VIS¬ 
COUNT 8T. ALBAN. 

My very honoured Lord, 

Longing to yield an account of my steward¬ 
ship, and that 1 had not buried your talent in the 
ground, I waited yesterday the marquis’s plea¬ 
sure, until I found a fit opportunity to importune 
some return of his lordshjp’s resolution. The 
morning could not afford it; for time only allowed 
leave to tell him, I would say something. In the 
afternoon I had amends for all. In the foreqoon 
he laid the law, but in the afternoon he preached 
the gospel; when, after some revivations of the 
old distaste concerning York House, he most 
nobjy opened his heart unto me, wherein 1 read 
thaV which argued much good towards yon. 
After which revelation, the book was again 
sealed up, and must, in his own time, only by 
himself be again manifested unto you. 1 have 
leave to remember some of the vision, and am 
not'foM)id<Ien to write it. He vowed, not court- 
like, but constantly, to appear your friend so 
much, as, if liis majesty should abandon the care 
of you, you should share liis fortune with him. 
He pleased to tell me, how much be had been 
beholden to you; how well he loved you; how 
unkindly he took the denial of your house, (for so 
he will needs understand it.) But the close, for 
-all this, was harmonious, since he protested he 
would seriously begin to study your ends, now 
that the world should sec he had no ends on you. 
Ho is in hand w'ith the work, and therefore will, 
by no means, accept of your olfer; though 1 can 
assure you, the tender hath much won upon him, 
and mellowed his heart towards you; and your 
genius directed you right, when you wrote that 
letter of denial unto the duke.* The king saw it; 
and all the rest; which made him say unto the 
marquis, you played an after game well; and that 
now he had no reason be much offended. 

*■1 have already talked of the revelation, and now 
am to speak in apocalyptical language, which I 
hope you will rightly comment; whereof, if you 
make difficulty, thc'bcarerf can help you with the 
key of the cipher. 

My Lord Falkland, by this time, hath showed 
you. London from Highgate. If York House 
were gone, the town were yours; and all your 
straitest shackles cleared off, besides more com¬ 
fort than the city air only. The marquis would 
be exceedingly glad thfc treasurer had it. This I 
know > but this you must not know from me. 
Bargain with him presently, upon as good condi¬ 
tions as you can procure, so you have direct mo¬ 
tion from the marquis to let him have it. ^Vem 
not to dive into the secret of it; though y< m are 
purblind if you see not through it. I have told 
Mr. Mcautys, how I would wish your lordship to 
make an end of it. From him, I beseech you, 

* or I.enoz,nf the 30th of January, 1821-2. 

t Probably Mr Meautya. 
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take it, and from me only the advice to perform 
it. If you part not speedily with it, you may 
defer the good, which is approaching near you, 
and disappointing other aims, (which must either 
shortly receive content, or never,) perhaps anew 
yield matter of discontent, though you may be 
indeed as innocent as before. Make the treasurer 
believe, that sinc»the marquis will by no means 
accept of it, and that you must part with it, you 
are more willing to pleasure him than anybody 
^se, because you are given to understand my 
lord marquis so inclines; which inclination, if the 
treasurer shortly send unto you about it, desire 
may be more clearly manifested, than as yet it 
hath been; since, as I remember, none hjtherto 
hath told you in lerminis terminantibus, that the 
marquis desires you should gratify the treasurer. 
I know that way the hare runs; and that my lord 
marquis longs until Cranheld hath it; and so I 
wish too, for your good, yet would not 4 were 
absolutely passed, until my lord marquis did send, 
or write, unto you, to let him have it; for then, 
his so disposing of it were but the next degree 
removed from the immediate acceptance of it, and 
your lordship freed from doing it otherwise than 
to please him, and to comply with his own will 
and way. 

I have no more to say, but that I am«and ever 
will be 

Your lordship’s most aifectionato friend 
and humble servant, 

E. Sackville. 

Enilorspil, 

Received the Wthof May, 1633. 


TO TIIE LORD KEEPER, DR. WILLIAMS, BISHOP OP 
LINCOLN. 

Mr VERY GOOD Lord, 

1 understand there i^an extent prayed against 
me, and a surety of mine, by the executors o(*one 
Harrys, a goldsmith. The statute is twelve 
years old, and fallcth to an executor, or an execu¬ 
tor of an executor, I know’not whether. And it 
was sure a statute collected out of a shop-debt, 
and much of it paid. I humbly pray your lord- 
ship, according to justice and equity, to stay the 
extent, being likewise upon a double penalty, 
till I may better inform myself touching a mat¬ 
ter so long past; and, if it be requisite, put in 
a bill, that the truth at the account a{fpearing, 
such satisfaction may be made as shall h^ fit. So 
I rest 

Your lordship’s affectionate 

to do you faithful service, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

May 30, 1633. 


TO TIIE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERY GOOD I.ORD, 

1 thought it appertained to my duty, both as 
VoL. III.— 19 


a subject and as he that took once tlie oath of 
counsellor, to make known to your lordship an 
advertisement which came to me this morning. 
A gentleman, a dear friend of mine, whom your 
lordship cannot but imagine, though I name him 
not, told me thus much, that some English priests 
that negotiated at Rome to facilitate the dispensa¬ 
tion, did their own business, (that was his phrase;) 
for they negotiated with the pope to erect some 
titulary bishops for England, that might ordain, 
and have other spiritual faculties; saying withal 
most honestly, that he thought himself bound to 
impart this to some counsellor, both as a loyal 
subject, and as a Catholic; for that he doubted it 
might bo a cause to cross the graces and mercies 
which the Catholics now enjoy, if it be not pre¬ 
vented : and he asked my advice, whether he 
should make it knovfti to your lordship, or to my 
lord keeper,* when he came back to London. I 
commended his loyalty and discretion, and wished 
him to address himself to your lordship, who 
might communicate it with my lord keeper, if you 
saw cause, and that he repaired to your lordship 
presently, which he resolved to do. Nevertheless, 
I did not think mine own particular duty acquitted, 
except I certified it also myself, borrowing so 
much of private friendship in a cause of state, as 
not to tell him I w'ould do so much. 

Eiidorsvil, 

My letter to my lord marquie, touehing the btuineta 
of estate advertised by Mr. Matthew.^ 


TO THE I.ORD VISCOUNT 8T. ALDAN. 

Mv MOST HONOURED LoKD, 

I come in these to your lordship with the voice 
of thanksgiving for the continuance of your ac¬ 
customed noble care of me and my good, 'q(hich 
overtakes me, I find, whithersoever I go. But 
for the present itself, (whereof your lordship^ 
writes,) whether dr no it be better than that I was 
wont to bring your lordship, th«k end only can 
prove. For I have yet no more to show for it than 
good words, of which many times brought your 
lordship good store. But because modieefideam 
were not made to thrive in court, I mean to lose 
no time from assailing my lord marquis, for which 
purpose I am now hovering about New-hall,^ 
where his lordship is expected (but not the king) 
this day, or to-morrow: which place, as your 
, ’’‘-s, 

* Dr. WilliamR, Blghop of Lincoln. 

tThe date of this letter may ^>0 pretty nearly determined 
by one of the lord keeper to the Marquie of Buckingh m, 
dated Auguat 4b, 1033, and printed in the Caiala. The poet- 
acript to that letter la ns followi: “ The SpaniBh ainbaeeador 
took the alarm ve?y speedily Bf the titular/ Roman biihopi 
and before my departure flrom hla houae at lallngton, whither 
I went privately to him, did write both to Rome and Spain to 
prevent it. But I am afraid iliai Tobie will prove hut an 
apocryphal, and no canonical. Intelligencer, acquainting the 
atatc with thia project for the Jeaulta* rather than for Jetiia's 
aake.” 

X In Baser. 
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lordship adviseth, may not be ill chosen for my 
business. For, if his lordship be not very thick 
of hearing:, sure New-hall will be heard to speak 
for me. 

And now, my good lord, if any thing make me 
diffident, or indeed almost indifferent how it suc¬ 
ceeds, it is this; that my sole ambition having 
ever been, and still is, to grow up only under 
your lordship, it is become preposterous, even to 
my nature and habit, to think of prospering, or 
receiving any growth, either without or besides 
your lordship. And, therefore, let me claim of 
your lordship to do me this right, as to believe 
that wliich rny heart says, or rather swears to me, 
namely, that what addition soever, by God’s good 
providence, comes at any time to rny life or for¬ 
tune, it is, in my account, but to enable me the 
more to serve your lordship in both; at whose 
feet I shall ever humbly lay down all that I have, 
or am, never to rise thence other than 
Your lordship’s in all duty 

and reverent affections, 

T. Mgautys. 

September 11,1623. 


TO THE COUNTESS OP BUCKINOHAM,* MOTHER 
TO THE MAKOUIS OP BUCKINGHAM. 

My vkrv honourahle rood Lauv, 

Your ladyship’s late favour and noble usage 
towards me were such, as I think your absence a 
great part of my misfortunes. And the more 1 
find my most noble lord, your son, to increase in 
favour towards me, the more out of my love to 
him, I wish he had often by him so loving and 
wise a mother. For if my lord were never so 
wise, as wise as Solomon; yet, 1 find, that Solo- 
mon himself, in the end of his Proverbs, sets 
dowjt a whole chapter of advices that his mother 
taught him. 

Madam, I can but receive your remembrance 
with affection, and use your name with honour, 
and intend you.my beat service, if I be able, ever 
resting 

Your ladyship’s humble 

and aflectionate servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Bedford Ilouee, this 39th of October, 1633. 


TO THE MARttUIS OF BUCKINGHAM ^ 

Mv VERY ooon Lord, ,, 

I have many .things Vo thank your lordship for, 
since I had the happiness to see you ; that your 
lordship, before your going out of town, sent my 

r 

* Mary, daughter of Anthony Beaumont, a younger son of 
William Beaumont of Coln-Orton, in Leicegtereliire Slie 
was tlirire married : 1, to Sir George Villiers, father of tli i 
Duke of Buckingham; 3, to Sir William Rayner; and, 3, to 
Sir TIioiiiaH Compton, Knight of the Bath, a younger brother 
uf Williain, Earl of Northampton. She was created Countess 
of Buckingham, July 1,1618; and died April 10,1633. 


I memorial to my lord treasurer: that your lordship 
offered, and received, and presented my petition 
to the king, and procured me a reference: that 
your lordship moved his majesty, and obtained 
for me access to him, against his majesty comes 
next, which, in mine own opinion, is better than 
if it had been now, and will be a great comfort to 
me, though I should die next d^y after: that your 
lordship gave me so good English for my Latin 
book. My humble request is, at this time, that 
because my lord treasurer keepeth yet his answqr 
in suspense, (though by one he useth to me, he 
speaketh me fair,) that your lordship would nick 
it with a word : for if he do me good, 1 doubt it 
may not be altogether of his own. God ever 
prosper you. 

Your lordship’s most bounden 

and faithful servant, 

Fr, St. Alban. 

4th of November, 1622. 


TO THE LORD VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN. 

My MOST HONOURED LoRD, 

Since my last to your lordship, I find by Mr. 
Johnson, that my lord treasurer is not twice in 
one mind, or Sir Arthur Ingram not twice in one 
tale. Fcr, Sir Arthur, contrary to his speech but 
yesterday with me, puts himself now, as it seems, 
in new hopes to prevail with my lord treasurer for 
your lordship’s good and advantage, by a proposi¬ 
tion sent by Mr. Johnson, for the altering of your 
patent to a new mould, more safe than the other, 
which he seemed to dissuade, as I wrote to your 
lordsh'p. I Ijke my lord treasurer’s heart to your 
lordship, so much every day worse than otlier, 
especially for his coarse usage of your lordship’s 
name in liis last speech, as that I cannot imagine 
he means you any good. And, therefore, good 
my .lord, what directions ^ou shall give herein to 
Sir Arthur Ingram, let them be as safe ones as you 
I can think upon; and that your lordship surrender 
not your old patent, t'll you have the new under 
seal, lest my lord keeper should take toy, and 
stop it there. And I know your lordship cannot 
forget they have such a savage word among them 
as JleKinfr, God i.i heaven bless your lordship 
from such hands and tongues; and then things 
will mend of themselves. 

Yopr lordship’s, in all humbleness, 

to honour and serve you, 

T. Meautys. 

Thia Sunday morning. 

Endorsed--25th of November, 1622. 

TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRD, 

I find my lord treasurer, after so many days and 
appointments, and such certain messages and pro- 
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in\ses, doth but mean to coax me, (it is his own 
word of old,) and to saw me asunder, and to do 
just nothing upon his majesty’s gracious reference, 
nobly procured by your lordship for this poor rem¬ 
nant. My lord, let it be your own deed; and to 
use the prayers of the litany, good Lord, deliver 
me from this servile dependence; for I had rather 
beg and starve, than be fed at that door. God 
ever prosper your lordship. 

Your lordship’s most bounden 
• and faithful servant, 

Fb. St. Alban. 

Bedford House, this 

Endorsed, 

7b Buckingham, about Lord Treasurer G-anfieltPs 
using of him. * 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

• • 

Excellent liono, 

1 perceive this day by Mr. Comptroller,* that 
I live continually in your lordship’s remembrance 
and noble purposes concerning my fortunes, as 
well fur the comfort of my estate, as for counte¬ 
nancing rnc otherwise by his majesty’s employ¬ 
ments and graces; for which I most humbly kiss 
your hands, leaving the times to your fjaod lord¬ 
ship; wliich, considering my age and wants, I 
assure myself your lordship will the sooner take 
into your care. And for my house at Gorhambury, 

I do infinitely desire your lordship should have it; 
and howsoever 1 may treat, I will conclude with 
none, till I know your lordship’s farther pleasure, 
ever resting ^ , 

Your lordship’s obliged 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Bedford Houee, this Sth of Feb. 1622.f 


TO THE LORD VlSCOyNT ST. ALBAN. 

My VERY GOOD Lord, 

I have received by this bearer, the privy seal 
for the survey of coals, which I will lay,aside, 
until I shall hear farther from my Lord Steward,:^ 
and the rest of the lords. 

1 am ready to do as much as your lordsliip 
desireth, in keeping Mr. Cotton§ off ftom the 
violence of those creditors: only himsflf is, as 
yet, wanting in some particular directions. 

I heartily thank your lordship for your book; 
and all other symbols of your love and affection, 

* Henry Cnry, Viscount Falkland. 

t Two days before, the Marquis of Buckingham set out 
privately with the prince, for Spain. 

i Duke of Lenox. 

$ Probably the surety of Lord Bacon for the debt to Harrye 
the goldsmith, mentioned in his lordship’s letter of May 30, 
1623. 


which I will endeavour, upon all opportunities, 
to deserve: and in the mean time do rest 
Your lordship’s assured faithful 

poor friend and servant, 

Jo. Lincoln, C. S. 
Westminster Coilege, this 7ih of Feb., 1622. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, 

Though your lordship’s absence* fall out in an 
ill time for myself; yet, because I hope in God 
this noble adventure will make your lordship a 
rich return in honour, abroad and at home, ana 
chiefly in the inestimable treasure of the love and 
trust of that thricc-excellent prince; I confess 1 
am so glad of it, as Fcould not abstain from your 
lordship’s trouble in seeing it expressed by these 
few and hasty lines. 

I beseech your lordship, of your nobleness 
vouchsafe to present my most humble duty to his 
highness, who, I hope, ere long will make me 
leave King Henry the Eighth, and set me on 
work in relation of his highness’s adventures. 

I very humbly kiss your lordship’s hands, 
resting ever 

Your lordship’s most obliged 

friend and servant. 

February 21,1023. • 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, 

Upon the repair of my Lord of Rochford unto 
your lordship, whom 1 have ever known so fast 
and true a friend and servant unto you; and who 
knows likewise so much of my mind and affeQ^ion 
towards your lordship, I could not but kiss your 
lordship’s hands, by the duty of these few lines.^ 

My lord, I hope in God, that this your noble 
adventure will make you a rich re’girn, especially 
in the inestimable treasure of the love and trust of 
that tvvice-excellent prince. And although, to a 
man that loves your lordship so dearly as I do, 
and knows somewhat of the world, it cannot be, 
but that in my thoughts there should arise many 
fears, or shadows of fears, concerning so rare an 
accident; yet, nevertheless, 1 believe well, that 
this your lordship’s absence will rather be a glass 
pnto you, to show you many things, whefbt.f you 
may make use hereafter, t^jan otherwise any hurt 
or hazard to your fortunes; which God grant. For 
myself, I aib but a man desolate till your return, 
and have taken a course^accordingly. Vouchsafe, 
of your nobleness, to remember my most humble 
duty to his highness. And so God, and his holy 
angels guard you, both going and coming. 

Endoned—March 10, 1623, 


* In Spam. 
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TO SIR FRANCIS COTTINCTON, SECRETARY TO 
THE PRINCE. 

Good Mr. Secretary, 

Though I wrote so lately unto you, by my Lord 
Rochford; yet, upon the going of my Lord Vaugh¬ 
an,* the prince’s worthy and trusty servant, and 
my approved friend, and your so near ally, I 
could not but put this letter into his hand, com¬ 
mending myself and my fortunes unto you. You 
know the difference of obliging men in prosperity 
and adversity, as much as the sowing upon a 
pavement and upon a furrow new made. Myself 
for quiet, and the better to hold out, am retired to 
Gray’s Inn:f for when my chief friends were 
gone so far off, it was time for me to go to a cell. 
God send us a good return of you all. 

1 ever rest, &c. 

My humble service to ,my lord marquis, to 
whom I have written twice. 1 would not cloy 
him. My service also to the Count Gondomar, 
and Lord of Bristol. 

Endoreed, 

'Pu Mr. Secretary, Sir Francis Oottington, March 

22, 1622. 


TO THE KINU. 

It may please your Majesty, 

Now that my friend is absent, (for sol may call 
him still, since your majesty, when I waited on 
you, told me, that fortune n^ade no difference,) 
your majesty remaineth to me king, and master, 
and friend, and all. Your headsman therefore 
addresseth himself to your majesty for a cell to 
retire into. The particular I have expressed to 
my very friend, Mr. Secretary Conway. This 
help, which costs your majesty nothing, may 
reserve me to do your majesty service, without 
being chargeable unto you; for I will never deny 
but «my desire to serve your majesty is of the 
nature of the heart, that will bo ullimum moriens 
jvith me. 

God preserve your majesty, and send you a 
good return of vho treasure abroad, which passeth 
all Indian fleets. 

Your majesty’s most humble 
and devoted servant, 

March 25,1823. P’r. Alban. 

Endorsed, 

'Ih the king, touching the Provostship of Eton.^ 

f He was son and heir of Walter Vaughan, of C.olden 
drove, in Caermarthenshire, Esq.; and was created Lord 
Vaughi^'in the year 1820. The I.ord St. Alban, ailcr he 
was dwvered Oom his confinenient in the Tower, was per-*' 
mined to stay at Sir John d^aughan’s house, at Parson’s 
Green, near Fulba.n. 

t In a MS. letter of Mr. Chamberlain to Sir 'Dudley Carle- 
ton, dated at London, March S, 1822-3, is the following pas¬ 
sage: “The Lord of St. Alba,n is in his old remitter, and 
came to lie in his old lodgings in Gray’s Inn; which is the 
fulAlliiig of a prophecy of one Locke, a familiar of his,of the 
same house, that knew him inttu) tl in cute; who, seeing hiig 
go thence in pomp, with the great seal l>ef<ire him, said to 
divers of his friends, tec »haU lire to ham kirn here again." | 

t Mr. 1'liomns Murray, the provost of tliat college, having ; 
been cut for the stone, died Ajiril I, I033. i 


TO MR. SECRETARY CONWAY. 

Good Mb. Secketary, 

When you did me the honour and favour to 
visit me, you did not only in general terms express 
your love unto me, but, as a real friend, asked 
] me whether 1 had any particular occasion, where¬ 
in I might make use of you 1 At that time I had 
none: now there is one fallep. It is, that Mr. 
Thomas Murray, Provost of Eton, (whom I love 
very well,) is like to die. It were a pretty cell 
for my fortune. The college and school, I do not 
doubt, but I shall make to flourish. His majesty, 
when I waited on him, took notice of my wants, 
and said to me, that, as he was a king, he would 
have c^re of me: this is a thing somebody would 
have,'and costs his majesty nothing. I have 
written two or three words to his majesty, which 
I would pray you to deliver. 1 have not expressed 
this particular to his majesty, but referred it to 
your relation. My most noble friend, the mar¬ 
quis, Is Low absent. Next to him 1 could not 
think of a better address than to yourself, as one 
likest to put on his affection. I rest 

Your honour’s very affectionate friend, 

Fk. St. Alban.* 

Oray’a Inn, the 25th of March, 1823. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF liUCKINGIIA»I, IN SPAIN. 
Excellent Lord, 

Finding so trusty a messenger as Sir John 
Epsley, 1 thought it my duty to put these few 
lines inUr his hands. I thank God, that those 
shadows, which either mine own melancholy, or 
my e?(treme Ipvc to your lordship, did put into 
my mind concerning this voyage of the prince and 
your lordship, rather vanish and diminish than 
otherwise. 'I'he gross fear is past of the passage 
of France. I think you had the ring which they 
write of, that, when the heal was turned to the 
palm of tiicr. hand, made men go invisible. 
Neither do 1 hear of any novelty here worth the 
esteeming. „ 

There is a general opinion here that your lord- 
ship is like enough to return, and go again, before 
the prince come: which opinion, whether the 
business lead you to do so, or no, doth no hurt; 
for it keeps men in awe. 

I And, 1 thank God, some glimmering of the 

* Tn thh letter Secretary Crnway wrote an answer, ac¬ 
quainting tile I.orii Viscount Nt. Alban, that the king could 
not value i.is lordship so little, or conceive that he limited 
his desires so low; in which, however, he should have been 
gratified, had not the king been engaged, by the Marquis or 
Buckingham, for Sir William Bccher, his agent in France.— 
See Aaoual of the lafe of Lord Bacon, p. 26, prefixed to the 
edition of his IMere, Memoirs, Ac., by Robert Stephens, Esq. 
The Duke of Buckingham himself, likewise, after Ills return 
from Spain, in a letter to the lAird Viscount St. Alban, dated 
at Hinchinbrook, October 27,1623, expresses liis concern that 
he could do Ills lordship no service in that affair, “ having 
engaged myself,” says be, “to Sir William Becher, before 
my going into Spain; so that I cannot firee myself, unless 
there were means to give him satisfoctlon.” 
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king’s favour, which your lordship’s noble work 
of my access, no doubt, did chiefly cherish. I am 
much bound to Mr. Secretary Conway. It is 
wholly for your lordship’s sake, for I had no 
acquaintance with him in the world. By that I 
see of him, he is a man fit to serve a great king, 
and lit to be a friend and servant to your lordship. 
Good my lord, write^two or three words to him, 
both of thanks, and a general recommendation of 
me unto him. 

Vouchsafe, of your nobleness, to present my 
molt humble duty to his highness. Wo hear he 
is fresh in his person, and becomes this brave 
journey in all things. God provide all things for 
the best. ^ 

I ever rest, &c. • 

Endorsed—March 30,1623. 


TO MR. SECRETARY CONWAY. 

% • 

Goon Mr. Sechetahy, 

I am much comforted by your last letter, 
wherein I find that his majesty, of his mere grace 
and goodness, vouchsafeth to have a care of me, 
a man out of sight, out of use; but yet his, as the 
Scripture saith, God knows those that are his. 
In particular, I am very much bound to his ma¬ 
jesty (and I pray you, sir, thank his majesty most 
humbly for it) that, notwithstanding the former 
designment of Sir William Becher,* his majesty 
(as you WTite) is not out of hope, in due time, to 
accommodate me of this cell, and to satisfy him 
otherwise. Many conditions, no doubt, may be 
as contenting to that gentleman, and his years 
may expect them. But there will l^ardly fjill, 
especially in the spent hourglass of iny life, any 
thing so fit for me, being a retreat to a place of 
study so near I.ondon, and where (if I sell my 
house at Gorhambury, as I purpose to do, to put 
myself in some convenient plenty) I may be 
accommodated of a dwelling for sununer time. 
And, therefore, good Mr. Secretary, further this 
his majesty’s good intention, ^ all means, if the 
place fall. 

For yourself, you have obliged me much. I 
will endeavour to deserve it: at least your noble¬ 
ness is never lost; and my noblcbfriend, the thar- 
quis, I know, will thank you for it. 

• Sir William had not, hfiwever, that post, but, in lieu of 
it, the pminiae of two ihnuaand five hundred npunds, 
upon I lie fall of the first of the ll* clerka’ placci, ana waa 
permitted tj keep hie clerkship of the council.—AfS. letter of 
Mr. ChamberUiin to Sir CarlctoHy dated at London^ 

July 21, 1021. The provoetehip wae given to Sir Henry 
Wolton, wiio waa Inatitiited into it the 26th of that month, 
having purchased it by a surrender of a grunt of the reversion 
of the mastership of the rolls, and of another office, which 
wae fit to be turned into present money, which he then, and 
afterwards, much wanted ■ [/.(fe if him by Mr. Isaac IValton ;] 
for, when he went to the election at Eton, soon after his 
being made provost, he was so iil provided, that the fellows 
of the college were obliged to furnish his bare walls, and 
whatever else was wanting.—AfS. LtUeraf Mr. Chamberlm, 
Aug. 7,1624. 


i I was looking of some short papers of mine 
1 touching usury,* to grind the teeth of it, and yet 
8 make it grind to his majesty’s mill in good sort, 
j without discontentment or perturbation. If you 
[ think good, I will send it to his majesty, as the 
, fruit of my leisure. But yet, I would not have 
. it come from me, not for any tenderness in the 
, thing, but because I know, in courts of princes, 
it is usual, non res, ud diaplieet auelor. God keep 
your honour, &c. 

Endorsed, 

To Mr. Secretary Conway, touching theprovoataihip 
of Eton, March 31, 1G23. 


TO THE EARI. OF BRISTOI., AMBASSADOR IN 
SPAIN. 

My very good Lord, • 

Though I have written to your lordship lately, 
yet 1 could not omit to put a letter into so good a 
hand as Mr. Matthew’s, being one that hatli often 
made known unto me how much I am beholden 
to your lordship; and knoweth, likewise, in what 
estimation I have ever had your lordship, not ac¬ 
cording to your fortunes, but according to your 
inward value. Therefore, not to hold your lord- 
ship in this time of so great business, and where 
I have so good a mean as Mr. Matthew, who, if 
there be any thing that concerns my fortune, 
can better express it than myself, I humbly com¬ 
mend myself, and my service to your lordship, 
resting, &c. 


TO‘sir FRANCIS COTTINCTON, SECRETARY TO 
THE PRINCE. 

Good Mr. Secretary, 

Though I think I have cloyed you with letterd, 
yet, had I written a thousand before, I must add 
one more by the hands of Mr. Matthew, being as 
true a friend as any you or I have; and one that 
made me so happy, as to have the dssurance of 
our friendship; which, if there be any stirringfor 
my good, I pray practise in so good a conjunction 
as his. I ever rest, &c. 


TO MR. TOBIE MATTHEW. 
jiooD Mr. Matthew, 

Because Mr. Clarke is the first that hath been 
lent since your departure, wjio gave me also the 
lomfortable news, that he met you well, I could 
lot but visit you with my letters, who have so 
iflen visited me with your kind conferences. 

My health, I thank Gotf, is better ’than when 
ou left me; and, to my thinking, better than be- 

* In hia works is publiahcd, A ITrauirht of an Act against 
■n usurious Shift of Gam m delivering of CommodiUes instead 
/ Money. 

N 2 
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fore my last sickness. This is all I need to write his person ; and shall ever be ready to do yoa, in 
of myself to such a friend. all things, the best service that I can. 

We hope well, and it is generally rather spoken So, wishing your lordship much happiness, I 
than believed, that his highness will return very I rest Your lordship’s faithful friend, 
speedily. But they be not the best pieces in and humble servant, 

painting that are dashed out in haste. I hope, if G. Buckinoiiam. 

any thing want in the speed of time, it will be Madrid, this smh of 
compcnsed in the fruit of time, that all may sort 


to the best. 

I have written a few words, of duty and respect 
only, to my lord marquis, and Mr. Secretary. I 
pray you kiss the Count of Gondomar’s hand. 
God keep you. 

Your most affectionate and 

assured friend, 

Fa. St. Alban. 

May 2,1623. 

TO THE UUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Exceli.ent Lord, 

1 write now only to congratulate with your 
grace your new honour ;* which, because I reckon 
to be no great matter to your fortune, (though you 
are the first English duke that hath been created 
since I was born,) my compliment shall be the 
shorter. So, having turned almost my hopes of 
your grace’s return by .luly, into wishes, and not 
to them neither, if it should be any hazard to 
your health, I rest, &c. 

Vouchsafe, of your nobleness, to present my 
most humble duty to his highness. Summer is 
a thirsty time; and sure I am, 1 shall infinitely 
thirst to see his highness’s and your grace’s 
return. 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM TO THE LORD VISCOUNT 
ST. ALBAN. 

Mv ooon Lord, 

I have received your hearty congratulation for 
the great honour, and gracious favour which his 
majesty hath done me: and I do well believe, that 
no man is more glad of it than yourself. 

Tobie Matthew is here; but what with the 
journey, and what with the affliction he endures, 
to find, as he says, that reason prevails nothing 
with these people, he is grown extreme lean, and 
looks as sharp as an eyas.j- Only, he comforts 
himself with a conceit, that he is now gotten<'on 
the other side of theVater, where the same reason 
that is valuable in other parts of tjie world, is of 
no validity here; but rather something else, which 
yet he hathr not found tut. 

I have let his highness see the good expressions 
of your lordship’s care, and faithful affection to 

* The title of duke, conferred on hlin May, I6S3. 
t A young hawk, Juit taken out of the iicec. 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, IN BPAIN.r 
Excellent Lord, 

I humbly thank your grace for your letter of 
the ^9th of May; and that your grace doth believe 
thair no man is gladder of the increase of your 
honour and fortune than I am; as, on the other 
part, no man should be more sorry, if it should 
in the least degree decline, nor more careful, if it 
should so much as labour. But, of the first, I 
spelikuis of a thing that is: but, for the two latter, 
it is but a case put, which I hope I shall never 
see. And, to be plain with your grace, 1 am not 
a little comforted to observe, that, although in 
common sense and experience a man would have 
doubted that some things might have sorted to 
your prejudice; yet, in particulars we find nothing 
of it. For, a man iniglit reasonably have feared 
that absence and discontinuance might have les¬ 
sened his majesty’s favour; no such thing has 
followed. So, likewise, that any that might not 
wish you well, should have been bolder with yon. 
But all is continued in good compass. Again, 
who might not have feared, that your grace being 
there to manage, in great part, the most important 
business of Europe, so far from the king, and not 
strengthened with advice there, except that of the 
prince himself, and thus to deal with so politic a 
state as Spain, you should be able to go through 
as you do 1 and yet nothing, as we hear, but for 
yi)ur honour, and that you do your part. Surely, 
my lord, tfiough your virtues be great, yet these 
things could not bo, but that the blessing of God, 
which is over the king and the prince, doth like¬ 
wise descend upon you as a faithful servant; and 
you are the more to be thankful to God for it. 

Lhumbly thank your grace, that you make me 
live in his highness’s remembrance, whom 1 shall 
ever bear a heart to honour and serve. And I 
much joy to hear of the great and fair reputation 
which at all hands are>giveii him. 

For,Mr. Matthew, I hope by this time he hath 
gathered up his crumbs; which importeth much, 

I assure your grace, if his cure must be, either by 
finding better reason on that side the line, or by 
discovering what is the motion, that moveth the 
wheels, that, if reason do not, we must all pray 
for his being in good point. But, in truth, iny 

* The Duke of Buckingham went to Spain, February, 
1623, and returned in September. 
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lord, I am glad he is there; for I know his virtues, raise for a compliment. But since you cill for it, 
and particularly his devotion to your lordship. I shall perform it.* 


God return his highness, and your grace, unti 
us safe and sound, and according to your heart’i 
desires. 


TO MK. TOBIE MATTHEW. 

Good Mr. Matthew, 

I have received your letter of the 10th of June,* 
and am exceeding glad to hear you are in so good 
health. For that which may concern myself, I 
neither doubt of your judgment in choosing the 
fittest time, nor of your afTection in taking ^he 
first time you shall find fit. For the public busi* 
ness, I will not turn my hopes into wishes yet, 
since you write as you do; and I am very glad 
you are there, and, as I guess, you went in good 
time to his lordship. , 

For your action of the case, it will fall To the 
ground; for I have not heard from the duke, nei¬ 
ther hy letter, nor message, at this time. 

God keep you. I rest always 

Your most affectionate and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Gray’s Inn, 17tb of June, 1633. 

Ido hear, from Sir Robert Ker and others* how 
much beholden 1 am to you. 


TO MB. TOBIE MATTHEW. 

Goon Mr. Matthew, 

I thank you for your letter of the 2Clh of June, 
and commend myself unto your friendship, know¬ 
ing your word is good assurance, and thinking I 
cannot wish myself a better wish, than that your 
power may grow to your Will. 

Since you say the jirincc hath not forgot his 
commandment, touching iny history of Henry 
Vlll., I may not forget my du^y. But I find Sir 
Robert Cotton, who poured forth what he had, in 
my other work, somewhat dainty of his materials 
in this. 

It is true, my labours are now most set to hkve 
those works, which 1 had formerly published, as 
that of Adeancement if Learning, that of Henry, 
VIL, that of the Essays, being retractate, and made 
more perfect, well translated into Latin by the 
help of some good pens, which forsake nib not. 
For these modern languages will, at one time or 
other, play the bankrupts with books; and since 
I have lost much time with this age, 1 would be 
glad, as God shall give me leave, to recover it 
with posterity. 

For the essay of friendship, while I took your 
speech of it for a cursory request, I took my pro- 


I am much beholden to Mr. Gage for many 
expressions of his love to me; and his company, 
in itself very acceptable, is the more pleasing to 
me, because it retaineth the memory of yourself. 

This letter of yours, of the acth, lay not so 
longby you, but it hath been as speedily answered 
by me, so as witli Sir Francis Cottington I have 
had no speech since the receipt of it. Your for* 
mer letters, which I received from Mr. Griesley, 
I had answered before, and put my letter into a 
good hand. 

For the great business, God conduct it well. 
Mine own fortune hath taught me expectation. 

God keep you. 

Endorsed, 

To Mr. Matthmv, into Spain. 


TO MB. TOBIE MATTHEW. 

Good Mk. Matthew, 

I have received your letter, sent by my Lord of 
Andover; and, as I acknowledged your care, so I 
cannot fit it with any thing, that 1 can think on 
for myself; for, since Gondomar, who was my 
voluntary friend, is in no credit, neither with the 
prince, nor with the duke, I do not see what may 
be done for me there; except that which Gon¬ 
domar hath lost you Ifave found; and then I am 
sure my case is amended: so as, with a great 
deal of confidence, I commend myself to you, 
hoping, that you will do what in you lieth, to 
prepare the prince and duke to think of me, upon 
thcii return. And if you have any relation to the 
infanta, 1 doubt not but it shall be also to my 
use. God keep you. 

Your most affectionate and assured friend, etc. 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent I.okd, 

Though I have formerly given your grace thanks 
for your last letter, yet being much refreshed to 
hear things go so well, whereby we hope to see 
you here shortly, your errand done, and the prince 
within the vail, I could not contain, but congratu¬ 
late with your lordship, seeing good fortune, that 
is God’s blessing, still follow you. 1 hope I have 
still placB in your love and favour; which if I have, 
for other place, it shall not trouble me. I ever rest 

T?our grace’s most obliged jnd faithful servant. 

July 33,1633. 

TO THE DUKE OF l^UCKINGIIAV- 
Excellent Lord, 

Udod Mr. Clarke’s despatch, in troth I was ill 
in health, as he might partly perceive. Thcre- 

• Among hii Essays, pubMuhed In 4to, and dedicaud to Uie 
Duke of Buckingham, la one upon Frienislup- 


• N. 8. 
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fore, I wrote to my true friend, and your grace’s 
devoted servant, Mr. Matthew, to excuse me to 
your grace for not writing. Since, I thank God, 
I am pretty well recovered; for I have lain at two 
wards, one against my disease, the other against 
my physicians, who are strange creatures. 

My lord, it rejoiceth me much, that 1 under¬ 
stand from Mr. Matthew, that I live in your 
grace’s remembrance; and that I shall be the 
first man that you will think on upon your return: 
which, if your grace perform, 1 hope God Al¬ 
mighty, who hath hitherto extraordinarily blessed 
you in this rocky business, will bless you the 
more for my sake. For I have had extraordinary 
tokens of his divine favour towards me, both in 
sickness and in health, prosperity and adversity. 

Vouchsafe to present my most humble duty to 
his highness, whose happy arrival will be a 
bright morning to all. 

I ever rest 

Your grace’s most obliged 

and faithful servant, 

Fb. St. Alban. 

Oray’B Inn, August SO, 1633. 


TO MR TOBIE MATTHEW. 

Good Mr. Matthew, 

I have gotten a little health; I praise God for 
it. I have therefore now written to his grace, 
that I formerly, upon Mr. Clarke’s despatch, 
desired you to excuse me for not writing, and 
taken knowledge, that I have understood from 
you, that I live in his grace’s remembrance ;• and 
that I shall be his first man that he will have care 
of upon his return. And although your absence 
be to me as uncomfortable to my mind, as God 
biay make it helpful to my fortunes; yet, it is 
somewhat supplied by the love, freedom, and 
often visitations of Mr. Gage; so as, when I have 
him, I think I want you not altogether. God 
keep you. * 

Your most affectionate 
* and much obliged friend, &c. 


MINUTES OP A LETTER TO THE DUKE OF BUCK¬ 
INGHAM. 

'Phat 1 am exceeding glad his grace is come 
home with so fair a reputation of a sound Pro¬ 
testant, am' 60 constant for the king’s honour a 
errand. , 

His gmee is now to consider, that his reputa- 
tion will vanish like ‘a dream, except now, upon 
bis return, he do some remarkable act to fix it, 
and bind it in. • 

They have a good wise proverb in the country 
whence he cometh, taken, I think from a gentle¬ 
woman’s sampler, Qui m no da nudo, jnerdo I 


punto, “ he that tieth not a knot upon his thread, 
loseth his stitch.” 

Any particular, I that live in darkness, cannot 
propound. Let his grace, who seeth clear, make 
his choice: but let some such thing be done, and 
then this reputation will stick by him; and his 
grace may afterwards be at the better liberty to 
take and leave off the futiAe occasions that shall 
present. 


TO THE KING. 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 
I send, in all humbleness, to your majesty, the 
pdor fruits of my leisure. This book* was the 
first thing that ever I presented to your majesty;f 
and it may be will be last. For 1 had thought it 
should have postthuma proles. But God hath 
otherwise disposed for a while. It is a transla- 
tion,*but almost enlarged to a new work. I had 
good helps for the language. I have been also 
mine own trulex expurf^atorius, that it may be 
read in all places. For since my end of putting 
it into Latin was to have it read everywhere, it 
had been an absurd contradiction to free it in the 
language, and to pen it up in the matter. Your 
majesty will vouchsafe graciously to receive these 
poor sacrifices of him that shall ever desire to do 
you honour while he breathes, and fulfilleth the 
rest in prayers. 

Your majesty’s true beadsman 

and most humble servant, &c. 

Todos duelos eon pan son huenos: itaque del vestra 
tMaieslof obolum Bellisario. 


TO THE PRINCE. 

^T MAY PLEASE YOUR *EXCELLENT HiGHNESS, 

I send’your highness, in all humbleness, my 
book of Advancement of fjcarning, translated into 
Latin, but so enlsrged, as it may go for a new 
work. It is a book, I think, will live, and be a 
citizen of the world, as English books are not. 
For Henry the Eighth, to deal truly with your 
bigness, I did‘so despair of my health this sum¬ 
mer, as I was glad to choose some such work, as 
I might compass within days ; so far was I from 
entering into a work of. length. Your highness’s 
return hath been my restorative. When I shall 
wait upon your highness, I shall give you a 
farther account. So, I most humbly kiss your 
highness’s hands, resting 

Your highness’s most devoted servant. 

* Ve Jugwentia Sdenliarvm, printed at I.ondun, 1633, In 
fol. The preaent to King James I. is in the royal library in 
the British Museum. 

f The tiro books of Sir Francis Bacon of the Profieieneg and 
Mvaneement of Learning, Divineand Unman : printed at Lon¬ 
don, 1605, in dto. 
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I would (as I wrote to the duke in Spain) I 
could do your highness’s journey any honour 
with my pen. It began like a fable of the poets; 
but it deserveth all in a piece a worthy narration. 


. TO THE DUJCE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent Lord, 

1 desire in this, which I now presume to write 
to your grace, to be understood, that my bow car- 
rieth not so high, as to aim to advise touching 
any of the great alTairs now on foot, and so to pass 
it to his majesty through your hands; though it 
be true, that my good alfuction towards hi« ina- ! 
jesty and the prince and the public is that \^ich 
will last die in me; and though I think also his 
majesty would take it but well, if, having been 
that man I have been, my honest and loyal mind 
should sometimes feed upon those thoughts. But 
my level is no farther, but to do the part 9C a' true 
friend in advising yourself for your own greatness 
and safety; although, even in this also, I assure 
myself I perform a good duty to the public ser¬ 
vice, unto which 1 reckon your standing and power 
to be a firm and sound pillar of support. 

First, therefore, my lord, call to mind oft, and 
consider duly, how infinitely your grace is bound 
to God in this one point, which I find to be a 
most rare piece, and wherein, either of ancient or 
late times, there are few examples; that is, that 
you arc beloved so dearly, both by the king and 
the prince. You are not as a Lcrma, or an 
Olivares, and many others the like, who have 
insinuated themselves into the favours of young 
princes, during the kings’, their fAhers, time, 
against the bent and inclination of the kings: but, 
contrariwise, the king himself hath knit the knot 
of trust and favour between the prince and your 
gnfee, wherein you are iy)t so much to take com¬ 
fort in that you may seem to have t^o lives*in 
your own greatness, as in this, that hereby you 
are enabled to be a noble instrument for the ser¬ 
vice, contentment, and heart’s ease, both of father 
and son. For where there is so loving and indiil- < 
gent a father, and so respective and obedient a ; 
son, and a faithful and worthy servant, interested i 
in both their favours upon all occasions, it cannot 
be but a comfortable house. This point your 
grace is principally to acknowledge and cherish. 

Next, that, which I sllould have placed first, 
save that the laying open of God’s benefits is a 
good preparation to religion and godliness, your 
grace is to maintain yourself Arm and constant 
in the. way you have begun; which is, in being | 
and showing yourself to be a true and sound Pro- , 
testant. This is your soul’s health. This is 1 1 
that you owe to God above, for his singular 
favours; and this is that which hath brought ^ 
you into the good opinion and good will of the | 
realm in general. So that, as your case differeth i 

VoL. III.—20 


(as I said) from the case of other favourites, in 
that you have both king and prince; so in this, 
that you have also now the hearts of the best 
subjects, (for I do not love the word people,) 
your case differeth from your own, as it stood 
before. And because I would have your reputa¬ 
tion in this point complete, let me advise you, 
that the name of Puritans in a Papist’s mouth, do 
not make you to withdraw your favour from such 
as are honest and religious men; so that they be 
not so turbulent and factious spirits, or adverse 
to the government of the church, though they be 
traduced by that name. For of this kind is the 
greatest part of the body of the subjects; and, 

! besides, (which is not to be forgotten,) it is 
safest for the king and his service, that such men 
have their dependence upon your grace, who are 
entirely the king’s, rattier than upon any other 
subject. 

For the Papists, it is not unknown to your 
grace, that you aro not, at this time, much in 
their books. But be you like yourself; and far 
be it from you, under a king and prince of that 
clemency, to be inclined to rigour or persecution. 

But three things must be looked unto: the first, 
that they be suppressed in any insolency, which 
may tend either to disquiet the civil estate, or 
scandalize our church in fact, for, otherwise, all 
their doctrine doth it in opinion. The second, that 
there be an end, or limit, of those graces which 
shall be thought fit for them, and that there be 
not every day new demands hearkened to. The 
third, that for those cases and graces, which they 
have received, or shall receive of the state, the 
thanks go the right way; that is, to the king and 
prince, and not to any foreigner. For this is 
certain, that if they acknowledge them from the 
state, they may perhaps sit down when they are 
well. But if they have a dependence uptn 
a foreigner, there will be no end of their growing 
desires and hopes. And in this point also, your 
lordship’s wisdom and moderation may do much 
good. • 

I For the match with Spain, it is too great and 
dark a business for me to judge of. But as it hath 
relation to concern yourself, I will, as in the rest, 
deal freely with your grace. 

My lord, you owe, in this matter, two debts to 
the king; the one, that, if in your conscience and 
judgment you be persuaded it be dangerous and* 
prejudicial to him and his kingdoms, you deliver 
your soul, and in the freedom of a faithful coun¬ 
sellor, joined with the hntlkbleness of a dutiful 
servant, you jdeclare yourself accordingly, and 
show your reasons. The other, that if the king 
in his high judgment, or the prince in his settled 
affection, be resolved to have it go on; that then 
yoK move in their orb, as far as they shall lay it 
upon you. But, meanwhile, let me tell your 
grace, that I am not of the general opinion 
abroad, that the match must break, or else my 
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Lord of Buckingham’s fortune must break. I 
am of another opinion; and yet perhaps it will 
be hard to make you believe it, because both 
sides will persuade you to the contrary. For 
they, that would not have it go on, will work 
upon that conceit, to make you oppose it more 
strongly. They that would have it go on, will 
do the same, to make you take up betimes, and 
come about. But I having good affiance in your 
grace’s judgment, will tell you my reasons, why 
1 thus think, and so leave it. If the match 
should go on, and put case against your counsel 
and opinion; doth any man think that so pro¬ 
found a king, and so well seen in the science of 
reigning, and so understanding a prince, will 
ever suffer the whole sway of affairs and great¬ 
ness to go that way 1 And if not, who should be 
a fitter person to keep the balance even than your 
grace, whom the king and prince know to be so 
entirely their own, and have found so nobly 
independent upon any other 1 Surely my opinion 
is, you are likely to he greater by counterpoise 
against the Spanish dependence, than you will by 
concurrence. And, therefore, in God’s name, do 
your duty faithfully and wisely; for behaving 
yourself well otherwise, as I know you will, 
your fortune is like to bo well either way. 

For that excellent lady, whose fortune is so 
distant from her merits and virtue, the Queen of 
Bohemia, your grace bcingf as it were, the first¬ 
born, or prime man of the king’s creatures, must 
in consequence owe the most to his children and 
generations; whereof I know your noble heart 
hath far greater sense than any man’s words can 
infuse into you. And, therefore, whatsoever 
livoth within the compass of your duty, and of 
possibility, will no doubt spring from you out of 
that fountain. 

•it is open to every man’s discourse, that there 
are but two ways for the restitution of the palati¬ 
nate, treaty and arms. It is good, therefore, to 
consider of the middle acts, which may make 
either of these ways desperate, to the end they 
may bo avoided in that way which shall be 
chosen. If no match, cither this with Spain, or 
perhaps some other with Austria, no restitution 
by treaty. If the Dutch either be ruined, or grow 
to a peace of themselves with Spain, no restitu¬ 
tion by war. 

But these things your grace understandeth far 
better than myself. And, as I said before, the 
points of state I aim not at farther, than they may 
concern ) our grace, 'to whom, while I live, and 
shall find it acceptable to yon, I shall ever be 
ready to give the tribute of a true friend and 
servant, and shall ali^ays think my counsels 
given you happy, if you shall pardon them 
when they are free; and follow them when they 
are good. 

Ood preserve and prosper you. 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 
Excellent Loro, 

There is a suit, whereunto I may, as it were, 
claim kindred, and which may be of credit and 
profit unto me; and it is an old arrear which is 
called upon, from Sir Nicolas Bacon, my eldest 
brother. It may be worth to me perhaps two 
thousand pounds;. and yet 4 may deal kindly 
with my brother, and also reward liberally (as 1 
mean to do) the officers of the Exchequer, which 
have brought it to light. Good my lord obtair it 
of the king, and be earnest in it for me. It will 
acquit the king somewhat of his promise, that he 
would have care of my wants; for hitherto, since 
my ^lisfortunes, I have tasted of his majesty’s 
mercy, but not of his bounty. But your lordship 
may be pleased in this, to clear the coast with my 
lord treasurer; else there it will have a stop. I 
am almost at last cast for means; and yet it 
grieyetb me most, that at such a time as this, I 
should *not be rather serviceable to your grace, 
than troublesome. 

God preserve and prosper your grace. 

Your grace’s most obliged 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

This S3il of January, 1C23. 


TO THE EARI. OP OXFORD.t 
My very good Lord, 

Let me be an humble suitor to your lordship, 
for your noble favour. I would be glad to receivn 
my writ this Parliament,;): that I may not die in 
dishonour; tiut by no means, except it should be 
with the love and consent of my lords to readmit 
me, if their lordships vouchsafe to think me 
worthy of their company; or if they think that 
which I have suffered now these three years,’ in 
logs of place, in loss of means, and in loss of 
liberty for a great time, to be a sufficient expia¬ 
tion for my faults, whereby I may now seem in 
their eyes to be a fft subject of their grace, as I 
have been before of their justice. My good lord, 
the good, which the commonwealth might reap 
of my suffering,^ is already inned. Justice is 
done; an example is made for reformation; the 
authority of the House for judicature is establish¬ 
ed. There can be no farther use of my misery; 
perhaps some little may be of my service; for, I 
hope I rhall be found a man humbled as a Chris¬ 
tian, though not dejected as a worldling. I have 
great opinion of your lordship’s power, and great 
hope, for many reasons, of your favour; which, 

* The duke’a aniwer to tliis letter, dated at Newmarket, 
the SSth of January, 1623, ia printed in Lord Baron's works. 

t Henry Vere, who died in 1695. He was Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England. 

I That met February 19,1623, and was prorogued May SO, 
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if 1 may obtain, I can say no more, but nobleness | 
is ever requited in itself; and God, whose spe -1 
cial favour in my afflictions 1 have manifestly j 
found to my comfort, will, I trust, be my pay¬ 
master of that which cannot be requited by 
Your lordship’s affectionate 

humble servant, &c. 

EndorStid, February S, 1623. 


TO 8IB FRANCIS BARNHAM.* 

Goon Cousin, 

Upon a little searching, made touching the 
patents of the survey of coals, I And mattes not 
only to acquit myself, but likewise to do myself 
much right. 

Any reference to me, or any certiAcate of mine, 
I And not. Neither is it very likely I made any; 
for that, when it came to the great seal, 4 stayed 
it. I did not only stay it, but brought it before 
the council table, as not willing to pass it, except 
their lordships allowed it. The lords gave hear¬ 
ing to the business, I remember, two several 
days; and in the end disallowed it, and com¬ 
mended my care and circumspection, and ordered, 
that it should continue stayed; and so it did all 
my time. * 

About a twelvemonth since, my Lord Duke of 
Lenox, now dcceascd,j' wrote to me to have the 
privy seal; which, though I respected his lord- 
ship much, 1 refused to deliver to him, but was 
content to put it into the right liand ; that is, to 
send itto my lord keeper,:j: giving knowledge how 
it had been stayed. My lord keeper recei^d it 
by mine own servant, writeth back to me, ac¬ 
knowledging the receipt, and adding, that he 
would lay it aside until his lordship heard farther 
from iny lord steward,^ and the rest of the lords. 
Whether this Arst privy seal went to the great 
seal, or that it went about again, Fknow not: 
but all my partis, that I have related. 1 ever rest 
Your faithful friend<and cousin, 

Fb. St. Alban. 

March 14, 1683. 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. • 

My Lord, —am now full three years* old in 
misery; neither hath there been any thifig done 
for me, whereby I might either die out of igno¬ 
miny, or live out of want. ^ But now, that your 
grace (God’s name be praised for it) hath re- 

* He appears to bn a relation of hit lordahip’t lady, who 
Wat daufhter of Benedict Bamham, Esq., aMerman of the 
city of London. Sir Francit was appointed, by hit lord¬ 
ship, one of the execiitori of his last will, 
t He died suddenly, February 18, 1683-4. 
t See hit letter to Ix>rd St. Alban, of February 7,1688. 
i James, Marquis of Hamilton, who died March 9,16M-9. 


covered your health, and are come to the court, 
and the Parliament business hath also intmnis- 
sion, I Armly hope your grace will deal witli his 
majesty, that as I have tasted of his mercy, I may 
also taste of his bounty. Your grace, 1 know, 
for a business of a private man, cannot win your¬ 
self more honour; and 1 hope I shall yet live to 
do you service. For my fortune hath (1 thank 
God) made no alteration in my mind, but to the 
better. I ever rest humbly 

Your grace’s most obliged 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

If 1 may know by two or three words from 
your grace, that you will set in for me, I will pro¬ 
pound somewhat that shall be modest, and leave 
it to your grace, whether you will move his raa- 
jesty yourself, or recommend it by some of your 
lordship’s friends, that wish mo well; [as my 
Lord of Arundel, or Secretary Conway, or Mr. 
James Maxwell.*] 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, 

1 understand by Sir John Suckling, that he at¬ 
tended yesterday at Greenwich, hoping, accord¬ 
ing to your grace’s .appointment, to have found 
you there, and to have received your grace’s 
pleasure touching my suit, but missed of you: 
and this day he sitteth upon the subsidy at Brent¬ 
ford, and shall not be at court this week: which 
causctli me to use these few lines to hear from 
your grace, I hope, to my comfort; humbly pray¬ 
ing pardon, if I number thus the days, and that 
misery should exceed modesty. I ever rest 

Your grace’s most faithful • 

and obliged servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

June 30,1634. 


TO SIR RICHARD WESTON, CHANCELLOR OP THE 
EXCHEQUER. * 

Mb. Chancellor, —This way, by Mr. Myn, 
besides a number of little difficulties it hath, 
amounteth to this, that I shall pay interest for 
mine own money. Besides, I must confess, I, 
cannokbow my mind to be a suitor, much less a 
shifter, for that means which I enjoy by his ma¬ 
jesty’s grace and bounty. ^ And, therefore, I am 
rather ashamed of that I have done, than minded 
to go forward r So that I leave it to yourself what 
you think At to be done iii.'your honour and my 
case, resting • * 

Your very loving friend, 

• Fr. St. Alban. 

London, tbli7tb of Juljr, 1634. 

* The word! Included In bracketa have a line drawn after 
itaem. 
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TO THE DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, 

Now that your grace hath the king private, and 
at better leisure, the noise of soldiers, ambassa. 
dors, parliaments, a little ceasing, I hope you 
will remember your servant; for at so good a 
time,* and after so long a time, to forget him, 
were almost to forsake him. But, howsoever, I 
shall still remain 

Your grace’s most obliged and faithful servant, 

Fh. St. Alban. 

I am bold to put into my good friend. Sir Tobie 
Matthew’s hand, a copy of my petition, which 
your grace had sent to Sir John Suckling. 

Endorsed, August, 1024. 


■> 

TO THE DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, 

I am infinitely bound to your grace for your late 
favours. I send your grace a copy of your letter, 
signifying his majesty’s pleasure, and of the 
petition. The course, I take it, must be, to make 
a warrant for the execution of the same, by way 
of reference to Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Attorney. }■ I most humbly pray your 
grace likewise, to prostrate me at his majesty’s 
feet, with most humble thanks for the grant of my 
petition, whose sweet presence since 1 discon¬ 
tinued, methinks, 1 am neither amongst the living, 
nor amongst the dead. 

I cannot but likewise gratulate his majesty on 
the extreme prosperous success of his business, 
sinco this time twelvemonth. I know I speaks it 
in a dangerous time; because the die of the Low 
Countries is upon the throw. But yet that is all 
one. For, if it should be a blow, (which I hope 
in God it shall not,) yet it would have been ten 
times worse, if former courses had not been taken. 
But this is the raving of a hot ague. 

God evermore bless his majesty’s person and 
designs, and likewise make your grace a spectacle 
of prosperity, as you have hitherto been. 

Your grace’s most faithful and obliged, 

and by you revived servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Gray’* Inn, 9th of October, 1624. 


TO THE CHANCELLOR OP THE DUCHY;t SIR 
HUMPHREY MAY. 

Goon Mr' Chancellor, 

I do approve very well your O’l'fieafaBce to 
move my suits, in ^g |ard the duke’s return^ is so 

* This seems to refer to the anniversary thanksgiving day 
for the king’s delivery flrom the Gowry conspiracy, on the 
9th of August, 1600. o 

4 Sir Thomas Coventry. 

(This letter is endorsed 1695. 

} From Paris, whither the Duke of Buckingham went in 
May, 1695, to conduct the new queen to England. 


near at hand, which I thought would have been 
a longer matter; and I imagine there is a grattaiU- 
tium till he come. I do not doubt but you shall 
find his grace nobly disposed. The last time 
that you spake with him about me, I remember 
you sent me word, he thanked you for being so 
forward for me. Yet, I could wish that you took 
some occasion to.speak with him, generally to 
my advantage, before you move to him any parti¬ 
cular suit; and to let me know how you find him. 

My lord treasurer sent me a good answer touch¬ 
ing my moneys. I pray you continue to quicken 
him, that the king may once clear with me. And 
fire of old wood needeth no blowing; but old 
men^do. I ever rest 

Yours to do you service. 


TO SIR ROBERT PYE. 

* t 

Good Sir Robert Pve, 

Let me entreat you to despatch that warrant of 
a petty sum, that it may help to bear my charge 
of coming up* to London. The duke, you know, 
lovelh me, and iny lord treasurer| standeth now 
towards mo in very good affection and respect.^ 
You, that arc the third person in these businesses, 
I assure myself, will not be wanting; for you 
have professed and showed, ever since 1 lost the 
seal, your good will towards me. I rest 

Your affectionate and assured friend, etc. 

Endorsed, 

To Sir Robert Pye. Gor, 1625. 


TO THE EARL OF DORSET.} 

My VERY GOOD Lord, 

This gentleman, tho^Jbearer hereof, Mr. Colles 
by name, is my neighbour. He is commended 
for a civil young man. I think he wanteth no 
metal, but he is peaceable. It was his hap to fall 
out with Mr. Matthew Francis, sergeant at arms, 
about a toy; the one affirming, that a hare was 
fair killed, and the other, foul. Words multiplied, 
and pome blows passed on either side. But since 
the first falling out, the seijeant hath used towards 
him diverse threats and affronts, and, which is a 
point of danger, sent to him a letter of challenge: 
but Mr. Colles, doubting the contents of the 
«■ 

• From Gorhambury. 

t Sir James, Lord Ley, advanced from the post of Lord 
Chief Justice of the Kind's Bench, on the 90th of December, 
1694,to that of lord treasurer; and created Earl of Marlbo¬ 
rough on the 5th of February, 1695-6. 

tHis lordship had not been always in that disposition to¬ 
wards the Lord Viscount St. Alban; for the latter has, among 
the letters printed in his works, one to this lord treasurer, 
severely expostulating with him about bis uukindness and 
injustice. 

} Sir Edward Saekville succeeded to that title on the death 
of his brother Richard, March 98,1694. 
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letter, refused to receive it. Motions have been 
made also of reconcilement, or of reference to 
some gentlemen of the country not partial: but 
the Serjeant hath refused all, and now, at last, 
sueth him in the Earl Marshal’s Court. The 
gentleman saith, he distrusteth not his cause upon 
the hearing; but would be glad to avoid restraint, 
*or long and chargeable attendance. Let me, there* 
fore, pray your good lordship to move the noble 
earl* in that kind, to carry a favourable hand 
toyrards him, such as may stand with Justice and 
the order of that court. I ever rest 

Your lordship's faithful friend and servant. 

Endorsed, 

To E. Dorset. Gor. 1625. • 


SIR THOMAS COVENTRY, ATTORNEY-OENERAL, 
TO THE LORD VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN. 

My VERY GOOD Lord, * 

I received from your lordship two letters, the 
one of the 23d, the other of the 28th of this month. 
To the former, I do assure your lordship I have 
not heard any thing of any suits or motion, either 
touching the reversion of your honours or the rent 
of your farm of petty writs; and, if I had heart 
any thing thereof, I would not have been ]|nmind- 
ful of that caveat, which heretofore you gave in 
by former letters, nor slack to do you the best ser¬ 
vice I might. 

The debt of Sir Nicolas Bacon resteth as it did; 
for in the latter end of King James’s time, it 
exhibited a quo warranto in the Exchequer, touch¬ 
ing that liberty, against Sr. Nicolas, which abated 
by his death; then another against Sir Ednmnd, 
which, by the demise of the king, and by reason 
of the adjournment of the late term, hath had no 
farther proceeding, but that day is given to plead. 

Concerning your othc;; letter, I humbly thank 
your lordship for your favourable and good wisHbs 
to me; though I, knowing my own unaptness to 
so great an employment,! should be most heartily 
glad, if his majesty had, or ^et would choose, a 
man of more merit. But, if otherwise, humble¬ 
ness and submission becomes the servant, and to 
stand in that station where his majesty will Jiave 
him. But as for the request you make for your 
servant, though I protest I am not yet engaged 
by promise to any, because 1 hold it too muck 
boldness towards my Aaster, and disc(Rirtesy 
towards my lord keeper,^; to dispose of places, 
while he had the seal; yet, in respect I have 

• 

* Arundel, Earl Marshal. 

I Bishop Williams, who had resigned the great seal on the 
35th of October, 1635, to Sir John Suckling, who brought his 
majesty’s warrant to receive it, dated at Salisbury, on the 
33d of that month. 

t That of the great seal, of which Sir Thomas Coventry 
was three days after made lord keeper, on the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber, 1635. 


LSI 

some servants, and some of my kindred, apt for 
the place you write of, and have been already so 
much importuned by noble persons, when I lately 
was with his majesty at Salisbury, as it will be 
hard to me to give them all denial; I am not able 
to discern, how I can accommodate your servant; 
though for your sake, and in respect of the former 
knowledge myself have had of the merit and 
worth of the gentleman, I should be most ready 
and willing to perform your desire, if it were in 
my pow’er. And so, with remembrance of my 
service to your lordship, 1 remain 

At your lordsiiip’s commandment, 

Fiio. Coventry. 

Kingsbury, Oct. 30,1635. 

7b the right honmrahk, and my very good hrdt 
the Viscount St. .dlban. 


TO MR. ROQER PALMER. 

Good Mr. Roger Palmer, 

I thank God, by means of the sweet air of the 
country, I have obtained some degree of health. 
Sending to the court, I thought 1 would salute 
you: and I would be glad, in this solitary time 
and place, to hear a little from you how the 
world goeth, according to your friendly manner 
heretofore, • 

Fare yc well most heartily. 

Your very afiectionate and assured friend, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Gorhambury, Oct. 39,1635. 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, • 

I could not but signify unto your grace my 
rejoicing, that God hath sent your grace a son 
and heir,* and that you are fortunate as well in 
your house, as in the state of the kingdom. 
These blessings come from God, as I do not 
doubt but your grace doth, with all thankfulness, 
acknowledge, vowing to him your service. My¬ 
self, I praise his divine Majesty, have gotten 
some step into health. My wants are great; but 
yet I want not a desire to do your grace service; and 
I marvel, that your grace should think to pull down * 
the mdharchy of Spain without my good help. 
Ypur grace will give me leave to be merry, how¬ 
ever the world goeth with me. I ever rest 
Your grace’s most faithful 

* and ritli gcd servant, &c. 

I wish your grace a goq^Pp^ yearj 

* Born November 17,1635, and named Caiarlei.— Diarf/ »f 
tk6 *Ufe of Anhhiahop Laud, publiibed by Mr. Wharton, p. 
34. Thia son of the duke died the lOth of March, 1038-7.— 
/tU.,p.40 


o 
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TO 8IR HUMPHBEY MAY, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
OCCHY OF LANCASTER. 

Good Mr. Chancellor, 

I did wonder what was become of you, and 
was very glad to hear you we>e come to court; 
which, methinks, as the times go, should miss 
you as well as I. 

1 send you another letter, which I wrote to you 
of an old date, to avoid repetition; and I continue 
my request then to you, to sound the Duke of 
Buckingham’s good affection towards me, before 
you do move him in the particular petition.* 
Only the present occasion doth invite me to desire, 
that his grace would procure me a pardon of the 
king of the whole sentence. My writ for Parlia¬ 
ment I have now had twice before the time, and 
that without any express restraint not to use it. 
It is true, that I shall not be able, in respect of 
my health, to attend in Parliament; but yet I 
might make a proxy. Time hath turned envy to 
pity; and I have a long cleansing week of five 
years’ expectation and more. Sir John Bennet 
hath his pardon; and my Lord of Somerset hath 
his pardon, and, they say, shall sit in Parliament. 
My Lord of Suffolk cometh to Parliament, though 
not to council. 1 hope I deserve not to be the 
only outcast. 

God keep you. I ever rest 

Your most affectionate friend, 

to do you service. 

I wish you a good new year. 

Endorsed, 

Ih the Chancellor of the IhuJiy. Got. 1625. 


TO THE MAHCiUia D'EFFIAT, THE FRENCH AM- 
UASSAUOn. 

Mons. l’Ambassadeur, MON Fils, 

Vous scavez quo le commencement est la moitic; 
du fait. Voyla pourquoy je vous ay escrit ce 
petit mot de lettre, vous priant de vous souvenir 
de vostre noble promesse de mo mettre en la bonne 
grfice de noslre tres-exceliente reyne, ct m’en faire 
recevoirquelque gracii'use demonstration. Vostro 
excellence prendra aussi, s’il vous plaist, quclquc 
occasion de presclier un pen, u mon advantage en 
I’oreillo du Due do Buckingham en general. Dieu 
vous ayt en sa saincte g*arde. 

Vostre tres-affectionne et tres-humble servitour, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Jan. IS, less. 


The following letters, xeemting both^ dates and cir¬ 
cumstances to d^jmine such dates, are placed 
here together, * 

TO KING JAMES I. 

May it please your Majesty, ‘ < 

Thinking often, as I ought, of your majesty’s 
virtue and fortune, I do observe, not without ad¬ 


miration, that those civil acts of sovereignty, 
which are of the greatest merit, and, therefore, of 
truest glory, are, by the providence of God, mani¬ 
festly put into your hands, as a chosen vessel tc 
receive from God, and an excellent instrument tc 
work amongst men the best and noblest things. 
The highest degree of sovereign honour is to be 
founder of a kingdom or estatp; for as, in the acts 
of God, the creation is more than the conserva¬ 
tion ; and as among men the birthday is accounted 
the chiefest of the days of life; so, to found a 
kingdom is more worthy than to augment, or to 
administer the same. And this is an honour that 
no man can take from your majesty, that the day 
of y^ur coming to the crown of England was as 
the birthday of the kingdom entire Britain. 

The next degree of sovereign honour, is the 
plantation of a country or territory, and the reduc¬ 
tion of a nation, from waste soil and barbarous 
manners, to a civil population. And in this kind 
also y(Air majesty hath made a fair and prosperous 
beginning in your realm of Ireland. The third 
eminent act of sovereignty is to be a lawgiver, 
whereof he speaketh. 

Face data terris, animum ad civilta vertit 

Jura Buum, legusqiie tulit juatiBaimua author. 

And another saith, “ Ecquid est, quod tarn proprid 
dici potFst actum ejus, qui togatus in republicfi cum 
potestate imperioque versatur, quam lex. Quaere 
acta Gracchi; leges Semproniae proferentur: 
quaere Syllac, ('ornelite quid 1 Cnei Pompeii ter- 
tius consulatus in quibus actis eonsistit ? Nempe 
legibus. A Caesare ipso si quiereres quidnam 
egisset in urbe et toga; leges multas se respon¬ 
deat, et praeclaras tulisse.” 


TO THE KING. 

Iv MAY PLEASE YOUR AfAJESTY, 

A full hbart is like a full pen; it can hardly 
make any distinguished work. The more I look 
upon my own weakness, the more I must magnify 
your favours; and the more I behold your favours, 
the more I must consider mine own weakness. 
This is my hope, that God, who hath moved your 
heart to favour me, will write your service in my 
heart. Two things I may jiromisc; for, although 
tiiey be not mine own, yet they are surer than 
mine j>wn, because thej^are God’s gifts; that is, 
integrity and industry. And, therefore, whenso¬ 
ever I shall make my account to you, I shall do 
it in these words, cece tibi lucrifeci, and not eeee 
mihi lucrifeci. And'for industry, I shall take to 
me, in this procuration, not Martha’s part, to be 
busied in many things, but Mary’s part, which is, 
to intend your service; for the less my abilities 
are, the more they ought to be contracted ad unum. 
For the present, I humbly pray your majesty to 
accept my most humble thanks and vows as the 
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foternnnere of your aenriee, which I shall always 
perforin with a ^ithful heart. 

Your majesty's most obedient serrant, 

Fa. Bacon. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

* e 

My VERY GOOD Loro, 

I hear yesterday was a day of very great 
honour to his majesty, which I do congratulate. 
I hdpe, also, his majesty may reap honour out of 
my adversity, as he hath done strength out of my 
prosperity. His majesty knows best his own 
ways; and for me to despair of him, were ^sin 
not to be forgiven. I thank God, I have over¬ 
come the bitterness of this cup by Christian reso¬ 
lution, so that worldly matters are but mint and 
cu min. 

God ever preserve you. 

Endorsed, • 

To my Lord Buckingham, after my troublet. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

1 thought it my duty to take knowledge^to his 
majesty from your lordship, by the enclosed, 
that, much to my comfort, I understand his ma¬ 
jesty doth not forget me nor forsake me, but hath 
a gracious inclination to me, and taketh care of 
me; and to thank his majesty for the same. I 
perceive, by some speech, that passed between 
your lordship and Mr. Meautys, that some 
wretched detractor hath told you, titat it t^ere 
strange I should be in debt; for that I could not 
but have received a hundred thousand pounds 
gifts since I had the seal; which is an abomina¬ 
ble f.tlsehood. Such tajps as these made Sf. 
James say, that the tongue is a fire, an^ itsdf firBd 
from hell, whither when these tongues shall re¬ 
turn they will heg a drop of water to cool them. I 
praise God for it, I never tool? penny for any be¬ 
nefice or ecclesiastical living; I never took penny 
for releasing any thing 1 stopped at the seal; I 
never took penny for any commission, or things 
of that nature; I never shared with any servant 
for any second or inferior profit. My offences I 
have myself recorded, wherein I studied, as a 
good confessant, guiltineft, and not excuse) and, 
therefore, I hope it leaves me fair to the«king’s 
grace, and will turn many men's hearts to me. 

As for my debts, I showed^them your lordship, 
when you saw the little house and the farm, 
besides a little wood or desert, which you saw not. 

If these things were not true, although the 
joys of the penitent be sometimes more than the 
joys of the innocent, 1 could not be as I am. 

God bless you and reward you for your con¬ 
stant love to me I rest, &c. 


DRAUGHT OF A LETTER TO THE MARQDMt OE 
BUCKINGHAM. NOT BENT.* 

Mr Lord >I say to myself, that your lordship 
hath forsaken me; and 1 think 1 am one of the last, 
that findeth it, and in nothing more, than that, twice 
at London, your lordship would not vnuchaafe to 
see me, though the latter time 1 begged it of you. 
If your lordship lack any justification about 
York House, good my lord, think of it better; 
for I assure your lordship, that motion to me was 
to me as a second sentence; for I conceived it 
sentenced me to the loss of that, which I thought 
was saved from the former sentence, which is 
your love and favour. But sure it could not be 
that pelting matter, but the being out of sight, 
out of use, and the ill offices done me, perhaps, 
by such as have your ear. Thus I think, and 
thus I speak; for I am ^r enough from any base¬ 
ness or detracting, but shall ever love and honour 
you, howsoever I be 
Your forsaken friend and freed servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

It is vain to cure the accidents of a disease, 
except the cause be found and removed. I know 
adversity is appreherfbive; but I fear it is too 
true, that now I have lost honour, power, profit, 
and liberty, I have, in the end, lost that which to 
me was more dear than all the rest, which is my 
friend. A change there is apparent and great; 
ani> nothing is more sure, than that nothing hath 
proceeded from and since my troubles, either 
towards your lordship or towards the world, 
which hath made me unworthy of your unde¬ 
served favours or undesired promises. Good m^ 
lord, deal so nobly with me, as to let me know 
whether 1 stand upright in your favour, that 
either I may enjoy my wonted comfort, or see my 
griefs together, that I may the better order them; 
though, if your lordship should never tliink 
more of me, yet your former favours dhould bind 
me to be 

Your lordship's most obliged 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very oooi Lord, 

This extreme winter h|di^tumcd, with me, a 
weakness of body into a state that I cannot call 
health, but rather sickness, and that more danger- 

VAmonc Lord Baeon’t printed lettera, la one without a 
date, in wbleh he complalne, ai in this, that he, beings teHee 
now hi London, the marquia did not vouchsafe to see Aim. 
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OU8 than felt, as whereby I am not likely to be 
able to wait upon your lordship, as 1 desired, 
your lordship being the person, of whom I pro* 
mise myself more almost than of any other; and, 
again, to whom, in all loving affection, I desire 
no less to approve myself a true friend and ser¬ 
vant. My desire to your lordship, is to admit 
this gentleman, iny kinsman and approved 
friend, to explain to you my business, whereby 
to save further length of letter, or the trouble of 
your lordship’s writing back. 


TO MR. TOBIE MATTHEW. 

Good Mr. Matthew, 

The event of the business, whereof you write, 
is, it may be, for the best: for seeing my lord, 
of himself, bcginneth to come about, quonum as 
yet 1 I could not in my heart, suffer my I.ord 
Digby to go hence, without iny thanks and 
acknowledgments. 1 send my letter open, which 
I pray seal and deliver. Particulars I would not 
touch. 

Your most alfcetionate and assured friend, 

Fr. St. Alban. 


TO MR. TOBIE MATTHEW. 

Good Mr. Matthew, 

Wlien you write by pieces, it showeth your 
continual care; for a flush of memory is not so 
much; and I shall be always, on my part, ready 
to watch for you, as you for me. 

I will not fail, when I write to the lord marquis, 
to thank his lordship for the message, and to name 
the nuntius. And, to tell you plainly, this care 
they speak of, concerning my estate, was more 
t,han I looked fur at this time; and it is that which 
pleasetli me best. For my desires reach but to a 
ivAolium. That is truth; and so would I have 
all men think, except the greatest; for I know 
patents, abmque a/iqw'd tnde reddendo, are not so 
easily granted. 

1 pray iqy service to the Spanish ambassador, 
and present him my humble thanks for his favour. 
I am much his servant; and ashes may be good 
for somewhat. I ever rest 

Your most affectionate and assured friend, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

1 have sought for your little book, andf cannot 
And it. I had it one day with me in my coach. 
But sun it 18 safe; for I seldom lose books or 
papers. 

TO tAE lord Vi’sCOUNT 8T. ALBAN. 

Most honoured Ijord, 

' I 

I have received your great and noble token and 
favour of the 9th of April, and can but return the 
humblest of my thanks for your lordship’s vouch¬ 


safing so to visit this poorest and unworthiest of 
your servants. It doth me good at heart, that, 
although I be not where I was in place, yet I am 
in the fortune of your lordship’s favour, if I may 
call that fortune, which 1 observe to be so 
unchangeable. I pray hard that it may once 
come in my power to serve you for it; and who 
can tell but that, as fortie imaginalio general 
camrn, so strange desires may do as muchl 
Sure 1 am, that mine are ever waiting on your 
lordship; and wishing as much happiness ?s is 
due to your incomparable virtue, 1 humbly do 
your lordship reverence. 

Your lordship’s most obliged 
I and humble servant, 

“ Tobie Matthew. 

P. S. The most prodigious w'it that ever I 
knew of my nation, and of this side of the sea, is 
of your lordship’s name, though he be known by 
anothfT. 


TO THE LOUD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK.* 

Mv VERY uooD Lord, 

I must use a betUT style than mine own in say¬ 
ing, Jlmor lulls undequaque sc osleiulil ex Uteris 
tuts proximi. 1 , for which I give your grace many 
thank^', and so, with more eonfulcnce, continue 
my suit to your lordship for a lease absolute for 
twenty-one years of the house, being the number 
of years which my father and my predecessors 
fulfilled in it. A good line rcipiircs certainty of 
term; and 1 am well assured, that the charge I 
have expended in reparations, amounting to one 
tho>.isand marks at least alreatiy, is more than 
hath been laid out by the tenants that have been 
in it since my remembrance, answerable to my 
particular circumstance, that I was born there, 
and am like to end my days there. Neither can 
lohold my hand, but, upon this encouragement, 
am like td be doing still, which tendeth to the 
improvement, in great measure, of the inheritance 
of your see by superlapidations, ii 1 may so call 
it, instead of dilapidations, wherewith otherwise 
it might be charged. 

And whereas a state for life is a certainty, and 
not so well seefl how it wears, a term of years 
makes me more depending upon you and .your 
Succession. 

Fof the providing of your lordship and youi 
successors a house, it is part of the former co¬ 
venant, wherein I desired not to be released. 

So, assuring myself of your grant and perfect¬ 
ing of this my suit,"and assuring your grace of 
my earnest desire and continual readiness to 
deserve well of you, and yours chiefly, and like¬ 
wise of the see in any the causes or preeminences 
thereof, I commend your grace to God’s good¬ 
ness, resting, &c. 

* Dr. Tobie Matthew. 
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MUnTTE OF A LETTER TO THE COUNT PALATINE 
OF THE RHINE. 

MuN.SCieNEUR, 

Je me ticns grand honneur, qu’il plaise ii 
Tostrc altesse de me eognoistre pour tel, que jc 
suis, ou pour le inoins voudrois estre, envera roua 
et voatre service : et m’estiineray lieureux, si par 
’ mes conseila aupr#fe dii roy, ou autre devoir, jo 
pourroy coiitribuer it vostre grandeur, dont il 
semble que Dieu vous a basti de belles occasions, I 
ayant en contemplation vostre tres*illuslrc person- 
ne, non seulemcnt conime tres-clier allie de mon 
maistre, niais aiissi, coniine le mcilleur appui, 
apres les roys de (Jrande Bretagne, de la plus 
saine panic dc la chrestiencte. • 


Je ne puis aussi passer sous silence la grande 
raison, que vostre altesse fait a vostre propre 
honneur en choississant tels conseilleura et minis- 
tres d’estat, comme se montre tres-bien estre 
Monsieur le Baron de Dhona et Monsieur de 
Plessen, estants personages si graves, discretes et 
habiles; en quoy vostre jugeincnt reluict assez. 

Vostre altesse de vostre grace oxcusera la 
faulte de mon langage Franyois, ayant cste tant 
verse es vielles loix de Normandie: mais le cocur 
supplera la plume, en priant Dieu de vous tenir 
en sa digne et saincte garde. 

Monseigneur, dc vostre Altesse lo plus 

humble et plus alTectionne serviteur. 

Enfloricil, May 13, 1619. 
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NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 


TO LADY BDROHLEY, TO RPEaK FOR IIIM»TO HER 
LORD.* 

Mv SINGULAR GOOD LaDV, 

I was as ready to sbow' myself mindful of my 
duty, by waiting on your ladyship, at your being 
in town, as now by writing, had 1 not feared lest 
your ladyship's short stay, and quick return might 
well spare me, that came of no carn>ist erralM. I 
am not yet greatly perfect in ceremonies of court, 
whereof, I know, your ladyship knoweth both the 
right use, and true value. My thankful and ser¬ 
viceable mind shall be always like itself, howso¬ 
ever it vary from the common disguising. Y«ur 
ladyship is wise, and of good natufe to di8<-ern 
from what mind every action proceedetb, and to 
esteem of it accordingly. 'Biiis is all the tiiessago 
which my letter hath at this time to deliver, 
unless it please your ladyship further to give me 
leave to make this request unto von, that it jvould 
please your good l.idyship, in jTour letters, where¬ 
with you visit iny good lord, to vouchsafe the 
rntion aed recommendation of my suit; whefe- 
in your ladyship shallshind me more usto you 
than I can look ever to be able siifllcienyy to ac¬ 
knowledge. Thus, in humble manner, I take my 
leave of your ladyship, committing you, as daily 
in my prayers, so, likewise,*at this present, to the 
merciful providence of the Almighty. 

Your ladyship’s most dutiful 

and bounden nephew, 

B. Fra. 

From Qrey’i Inn, thii 16th September, 14b0. 

• Lanid. MS. xxxl., art. 14. 

VoL. HI.—21 


TO LOUD BltROULEY, TO RECOMMEND HIM TO 
THE QUEEN.* 

Mv SINGULAR GOOD f.ORn, 

My humble duty remembered, and my humble 
thanks presentinl for yoiir lordship’s favour and 
countenance, which it pleased your lordship, at 
iny being with you, to vouchsafe me, above my 
degree and desert. My letter hath no further 
errand hut to commend unto your lordship the 
remembrance of my suit, wliieli then 1 moved 
unto you; whereof it also pleased your lordship 
to give me good hearing, so far forth as to promise 
to tender it unto her majesty, and withal to add, 
in the behalf of it, that which I may better deliver 
by letter than by speech ; which is,^hat although 
it must be confessed that the request is rare and 
unaccustomed, yet if it he observed lipw few there 
be which fall in with the study of the common 
laws, either being well left or friended, or at their 
own free election, or forsaking likely success in 
other studies of more delight, and no less prefer¬ 
ment, or setting hand thereunto early, without, 
wastesof years; upon such survey made, it may 
he Hiy case may not seem ordinary, no more than 
my suit, and so more beseeming unto it. As 1 
force myself to say this in excuse of my motion, 
lest it shonld*appear unto your lordship altogether 
indiscreet and unadvised, so'my hope'to obtain 
it resteth only upon your lordship’s good aflTection 
toward me, and grace with her majesty, who, 
nftthinks, needeth never to call for the experience 
of the thing, where she hath so great and so good 
* I.aiu6. MS. xxxi art. 14, 

0 2 
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of the person which recommendeth it. According 
to which trust of mine, if it may please your 
lordship both herein and elsewhere to be my 
patron, and to make account of me, as one in 
whose well doing your lordship hath interest, 
albeit, indeed, your lordship hath had place to 
benefit many, and wisdom to make due chni'‘e of 
lighting places for your goodness, yet do I not 
fear any of your lordship's former experiences for 
staying my thankfulness borne in heart, howso¬ 
ever God’s good pleasure shall enable me or dis¬ 
able me, outwardly, to make proof thereof; for I 
cannot account your lordship's service distinct 
from that which I owe to God and my prince; the 
performance whereof to best proof and purpose is 
the meeting point and rendezvous of all my 
thoughts. Thus I take my leave of your lordship, 
in humble manner, committing you, as daily in 
my prayers, so, likewise, 'at this present, to the 
merciful protection of the Almighty. 

Your most dutiful and bounden nephew, 

B. Fra. 

From Orey'R Inn, thia ISth of Beptumber, l&SO. 


TO THR RIHHT IIONOIIRAHI.E THE LORD 
TREAHUREU.* 

My VERY GOOD Lord, 

1 take it as an undoubted sign of your lord¬ 
ship’s favour unto me, that, being hardly informed 
of me, you took occasion nither of good advice 
than of evil opinion thereby. And if your lord- 
ship had grounded only upon the said information 
of theirs, I might, and would truly have upholden 
that few of the matters were justly objected; ^s 
the very circumstances do induce, in that they 
were delivered by men that did misalfect me, 
and, besides, wen) to give colour to their own 
doings. But because your lordship did mingle 
therewith both a late motion of mine own, and 
somewhat which you had otherwise heard, I 
know it to be^my duty, (and so do I stand affect¬ 
ed,) rather to prove your lordship’s admonition 
efTeetual in my doings hereafter, than causeless 
by excusiiigVhat is past. And yet, (with your 
lordship’s pardon humbly asked,) it may please 
you to remember, that I did endeavour to set 
forth that said motion in such sort, as it might 
breed no harder effect than a denial. And 1 pro¬ 
test simply before God, that I sought therein an 
ease in coming within bars, and not any extraor¬ 
dinary or singular note of favour. And for tliaf, 
your lordship may otherwise have heard of me, 
it shall make me more wary and cKeumspect in 
carriage of myself; indeed, I find in my simple 
observation, 'that they vfhich live, as it were, in 
umbra and not in public or frequent action, how 
moderately and modestly soever they behale : 

* Lamd. MS. II. art. 9,Oiif. 


themselves, yet laborani inmdia; I find, also, that 
such persons as are of nature bashful (as myself 
is,) whereby they want that plausible familiarity 
which others have, are often mistaken for proud. 
But once I knew well, and I most humbly be¬ 
seech your lordship to believe, that arrogancy 
and overweening is so far from my nature, as if 
I think well of myself in an^ thing, it is in this, 
that I am free from that vice. And I hope upon 
this your lordship’s speech, I have entered into 
those considerations, as my behaviour shall no 
more deliver mo for other than I am. And do, 
wishing unto your lordship all honour, and to 
myself continuance of your good opinion, with 
mind and means to deserve it, I humbly take 
my l<(ave. 

Your lordship’s most bounden nephew, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Grey’a Inn, thia filli of May, IStiO. 


TO SIR ROBERT CECIL, KNIGHT.* 

Sir :—I thank your honour very much for the 
signification which I received by Mr. Hickes, of 
your good opinion, good affection, and readiness; 
and as to the impediment which you mention, 
and I did forecast, 1 know you bear that honoura¬ 
ble disposition, as it will rather give you appre¬ 
hension to deal more effectually for mo than 
otherwise, not only because the trial of friends 
is in case of difficulty, but again, for that without 
this circumstance, your honour should be only 
esteemed a true friend and kinsman, whereas now 
you shall be further judged a most honourable 
eounaellor; ^for jiardons arc eacli lionoiirable, 
heeausp they come from merey, but most honour¬ 
able towards snrh offenders. My desire is, your 
honour should break with my lord, your hither 
as soon as may stand with your convenience, 
wlych was the cause wh)r now 1 did write. And 
so I wish yo.ir honour all happiness. 

Your honour’s in faithful affection 

n to be command, d, 

Fh. Bacon. 

Frum Grey’s Inn, this 16th of April, 1593. 


Tq MR. MICHAEL HICKES, SECRETARY TO TOE 
LORD HIGH TREASVRERt 

, . 

Mr. Hickes, still 1 hold opinion that a good soli¬ 
citor is as good as a good counsellor, I pray as yon 
have begun so continue, to put Sir Robert Cecil 
in mind. I write noiV because 1 understand, by 
occasion of Mr. Solicitor’s ordering at the court, 
things are like to he deliberated, if not resolved. 
I pray learn what you can, both by your nearness 

* iJinsd. MS. Ixxv. art. 36, Orig. 
tLanad. MS. luv. art. 56, OrIg. 
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to my lord, and by speech with Sir Robert, and 
write what you find. Thus, in haste, I wish you 
right well. 

Your friend assured, 

Fb. Bacon. 

From Gorhambury, tbit 96th of September, 1SB3. 

* I pray send me werd what is your day of pay- j 
ment, and whether you can be certain to renew, 
because my brother’s land is not yet sold. 


TO TUF. LORD HIGH TREASURER.* 

After the remembrance of iny hunibld^and 
boundeii duty, it may pl(‘ase your good lordship, 
the last term I drew myself to my house in tho 
country, expecting that the queen would have 
placed another solicitor, and so I confess a little 
to help digestion, and to be out of eye, I ^sented 
myself, for I understood her majesty not only to 
continue in her delay, but, (as I was advertised 
chiefly by my liord of Essex,) to be retrograde, 
(to use the term applied to the highest powers;) 
since which time, I have, as in mine own conceit 
given over the suit, though I leave it to her ma¬ 
jesty’s tenderness, and tho constancy of my 
honourable friends, so it be without pressing. 

And now my writing to your lordship is chiefly 
to give you thanks. For, surely, if a man con¬ 
sider the travail and not the event, a man is often 
more bounden to his honourable friends for a suit 
denied than for a suit succeeding. Herewithal, 
I am bold to make unto your lordship three re¬ 
quests, which ought to be very reasoi^ble, 
because they come so many at nftce. But I 
cannot call that reasonable, which is only 
grounded upon favour. The first is, that your 
lordship would yet tueri opus tuum, and give as 
much life unto this present suit for the solicitor’s 
place, as may be without offendingathe queen, 
(for that were not good for me.) The next is, 
that, if 1 did show myself t^o credulous to idle 
hearsays, in regard of my right honourable kins¬ 
man and good friend, .Sir Robert Cecil, (whose 
good nature did well answer my honest liberty,) 
your lordship will impute it to the complexion of 
a suitor, and of a iired sea-sick suitor, and not to 
mine own inclination; lastly, that howsoever this 
matter go, yet I may en^y your lordship’s good 
favour and help, as I have done in regard of my 
private estate, which, as I have not altogether 
neglected, so I have but negligently attended, 
and which hath been betteted only by yourself, 
(the queen except,) and not by any other in mat¬ 
ter of importance. This last request, I find it 
more necessary for me to make, because, (though 
I am glad of her majesty’s favour, that I may. 


wiih more ease, practise the law, which, percase, 
1 may use now and then for my countenance,) yet, 
to speak plainly, though perhaps vainly, I do not 
think that the ordinary practice of the law, nut 
serving the queen in place, will be admith>d for 
a good account of tho poor talent that God hath 
given me, so as 1 make reckoning, I shall reap no 
great benefit to myself in (hat course. Thus, again 
desiring the continuance of your lordship’s good¬ 
ness as I have hitherto found, and on my part, 
sought also to deserve, I commend your good 
lordship to God’s good preservation. 

Your lordship’s most humbly bounden, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Gray’s Inn, ihli Slat of March, ISiM. 


TO MR. HENRY MAYNARD, AND MR. MICHAKL 

uu;kf.h.* 

Mr. Maynard and Mr. Hickes, 1 build some¬ 
what, upon the conceit 1 have of your good wills, 
which maketh me direct riiy request to you in so 
pressing an occasion as is fallen unto me, by the 
strange slipping, and uncertain over-cunning deal¬ 
ing of a man in the city, who, having concluded a 
bargain with me for certain marsh lands, now in 
mortgage for a thousand pounds, and standing to 
be redeemed tlie 24th of this present, which is 
but twelve days hendb, and being to give me six¬ 
teen hundred and odd pounds for tho sale, doth 
now upon a point, as clear as any case in Little¬ 
ton, and wherein Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. 
Brograve, Mr. Heskett, Mr. Gerard, Mr. Altham, 
and all that 1 can speak with, make no manner 
of doubt, quarrel upon the assurance, and so in 
this time of difficulty for money pensions, and in 
so instant a quantity of time as twelve days, 
plunge me to seek my redemption money, or to 
forfeit my land to seven hundred pounds less and 
more. This maketh me desire the help of two 
so good friends as 1 esteem yourselves to be, the 
rather because the collateral pawn wliich I would 
offer, which is the assurance of my lease of 
Twickenham, being a thing which will pass with 
easy and short asBuranc.e, and is every way clear 
and nnsubject to encumbrance, (because it is my 
pleasure and my dwelling,) I would not offer but 
to a private friend; upon which assurance my^ 
desire is, that upon your joint means or credit, I 
might be furnished at my day, and if either of 
ydu like the bargain of my marsh lands, you shall 
have their refusal, and I shall think you true and 
timely friends. So, in great haste, I bid you 
both farewell. 

Your friend, Ibving and assured, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From my ebamber, this 13(b of March, IS95. 

• Lanad. MS. Ixxx. an. 71, Orlg. 


* Laaad. MS. IxxvUi. art. 31, Orif. 
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TO LORD BUROIILEY.* 

It may please your good Lordship. 

I am sorry the joint mask from the four inns 
of court faileth, wherein I conceive tliere is no 
other ground of that event but impossibility. 
Nevertheless, because it fallcth out mat at this 
time Gray’s Inn is well furnished of gallant 
young gentlemen, your lordship may be pleased 
to know that rather than this occasion shall pass 
without some demonstration of aifection from the 
inns of court; there are a dozen gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn, that out of the honour which they 
bear to your lordship and my lord chamberlain, 
to whom at their last mask they were so much 
bounden, will be ready to furnish a mask, wishing 
it were in their powers to perform it according to 
their minds. And so for the present 1 humbly 
take my leave, resting 

Your lordship’s very humhlo 

and much bounden, 

Fh. Bacon. 


TO MR. MICHAEL HICKES.t 

Sir, —^The queen hath done somewhat for me, 
though not in the proportion I hoped ; but the 
order is given, only the moneys will not in any 
part come to my hand thir fortnight; the later 
by reason of Mr. Attorney’s absence, busied to 
the queen, and 1 am like to borrow the 
mean while. Thus hoping to take hold of your 
invitation some day this borrowing, I rest 
Your assured friend, 

Fr. Bacon. 


TO THE EARL OF HALISDURY.} 

My Loro, —No man can better expound my 
doings than your lordship, which maketh me 
need to say the less; only I humbly pray you to 
believe that 1 aspire to conscience and commenda¬ 
tion, first oV bonus avis, which with us is a good 
and true servant to the queen, and next of bonus 
t<ir, that is, an honest man. I desire your lordship 
also to think that though 1 confess I love some 
things much better than I love your lordship, as 
the queen’s service, her quiet and contentment, 
her honour, her favour, the good of my country, 
and the like, yet, 1 love few persons better than 
yourself, both for gratitude’s sake, and for your 
own trueness, which cannot hurt but by accident 
or abuse, of which my good affection, I was ever 
and am nady to yield testimony by any good 
offers, but with such reservations as yourself can- 

• Lnnsd. MS. evil. art. 8, Orlg 
tI.Bn«d. MS. evli. art. 0, Orlg. 
t DiflIcaU to decypher, q Intercede 1 
) I«n«d. MS. IxxxvU. art. 79, Orig 


not but allow; for as I was ever sorry that your 
lordship shwild fly with waxen wings, doubting 
Icarus’s fortune, so, for the growing up of your 
own feathers, specially ostrich’s, or any other, 
save of a bird of prey, no man shall be more glad; 
and this is the axletree whereupon I have turned, 
and shall turn, which to signify to you, though I 
think you are of yourself persuaded as much, is 
the cause of my writing; and so commend I your 
lordship to (aod’s goodness. 

Your lordship’s most humbly, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Oruy’a Inn, tliia 20th of July, 1000. 

a - 

TO MR. MICHAEL HICKKS.* 

* 

Mr. Hicke.s, —I thank you for your letter, 
testifying your kind care of my fortune, which 
when it mendeth, your thanks will likewise 
amend. In particular yon write you would be in 
I town as on Monday, which is passed, and that 
you would make proof of Mr. Uillett, or some 
other friend for iny supply, whereof I see you are 
the more sensible, because you concur in approv¬ 
ing my purpose and resolution, of first freeing ray 
credit Rom suits and speech, and so my estate by 
degrees, which in very truth was the cause which 
made me sub impudem in moving you for new 
help, when I should have helped you with your 
former money. 1 am desirous to know what 
success you have had since your coming to town, 
in your kind care. 1 have thought of two sure¬ 
ties ^or one hundred pounds a piece: the one Mr. 
Fra. Anger; of Gray’s Inn, he that was the old 
Count of Lincoln’s executor, a man very honest 
and very able, with whom I have spoken, and he 
hath promised; the other Sir Thomas Hobby, 
whom I have not spoker. with, but do presume of, 
though 1 nqver used him in that kind. So leaving 
it to your good will, I rest 

Your assured loving friend, 

Fu. Bacon. 

1600. 


TO MR. M. HICKES.t 

Mr. Hickes, —Your remain shall be with you 
this te'm, but I have nou' a further request, which, 
if you perform, I shall think you one of the best 
friends I have, and yet, the matter is not much to 
you, but the timing of it is much to me; for I am 
now about this term to free myself from all debts, 
which are any ways in suit or urged, following a 
faster pace to free my credit than my means can 
follow to free my state, which yet cannot stay 
long after ; I having resolved to spare no means 

* Lsnid. MS. Izxzvii. art. 86, Orig. 
f Lansd. MS. Ixzxviii. art. 3, Orlg. 
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I have in hand (taking other possibilities for 
advantage) to clear myself from the discontent, 
speech, or danger of others. And some of my 
debts of most clamour and importunity 1 have 
this term, and some few days before, ordered, and 
in fact paid. I pray you to your former favours, 
which I do still remember, and may hereafter 
requite, help me ouA with two hundred pounds 
more for six months; I will put you in good sure* 
ties, and you shall do me a great deal of honesty 
and reputation; 1 have written to you the very 
truflt and secret of iny course, which to few 
others 1 would have done, thinking it may move 
you. And so, with my loving commendations, 

I rest • 

Your assured, loving friend, • 

Fr. Bacon. 

Jan. SI, 1600. 


TO Sill ROBERT COTTON. 

Sib, —Finding, during Parliament, a willing¬ 
ness in you to confer with me in this great service 
concerning t)ie union, I do now take hold thereof 
to excuse my boldness to desire that now which 
you offered then, for both the time as to leisure 
is more liberal, and as to the service itself is 
more urgent. Whether it will like you to come 
to rnc to (Jray’s Inn, or to appoint me where 
to meet with you, I am indifferent, and leave 
it to your choice, and accordingly desire to 
hear from you; so 1 remain your very loving 
friend, 

Fr. BACoii. 

Gray'a Inn, thta 6th of Sept., 1604. 


I* 

TO SIR M. IIICKES.* , * 

Sir, —For your travel with all disadvantages, 
I will put it upon my account to travel twice so 
far, upon any occasion of yours; but your wits 
seemed not travelled, but fresh, by your letter, 
which is to mo an infallible argument of hearts¬ 
ease, which doth so well with •you, as I must 
entreat you to help me to some of the same. And, 
therefore, I will adjourn our conference to youf 
return to the Strand, on^Monday, where J will 
find you, if it chance right. And this day would 
1 have come to your Friary,| but that I am com¬ 
manded to attend the indictments at Westminster. 
And so I leave, to perceive»your good disposi¬ 
tion. 

I remain yours assured, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Jan. 17, 1605. 

* Laniit. MS. Ixxxlx. art. 7^ Oris, 
t Augustine Friara. 


TO SIR MICHAEL IHCKES.* 

Sir,— I pray try the concension I spoke to you 
of out of hand. For it is a mind 1 shall not 
continue in, if it pass this very tide. So I rest 
Yours, Fr. Bacon. 

October, 1606. 


TO SIR MICHAEL IIICKES.f 
Sir, —^7'here is a commission, touching the 
king's service, to be executed at your house, on 
Tuesday next; the commissioners are Mr. Re¬ 
corder of London, Sir John Bcnnct, Sir Thomas 
Hodley, and my seif. There arc blanks left for 
other names, such as you in your wisdom shall 
think fit to fill. Mr. Horden is wished, for the 
better countenance of the service, and Sir Thomas 
Lowe is spoken of, but these and others are 
wholly left unto you. It will titko up a whole 
afternoon, and, therefore, no remedy but we must 
dine with you; but for that you are not so little 
in grace with Mr. Chancellor hut you may have 
allowance, the Exchequer being first full; hereof 
I thought most necessary to give you notice. So 
I remain Your assured guest and friend, 

Fit. Bacon. 

Thia Sunday at aRernoon, August 6,1600. 


TO SIR RO«ERT COTTON.* 

Sir, —You may think the occasion was great 
and present, that made inn defer a thing I took 
much to heart so long; I have in the blank leaf 
supplied some clauses, which, warranted by your 
kind rcsjtect and liberty, I wish were inserted for 
my father’s honour, as a son, I confess; hut yet, 
no farther than I have the two great champions, 
both truth and opinion, of my side. Tliey be bi^ 
three places, and that you may readily find them, 
I have turned down leaves; desiring you to reform 
the Latin or tho sense by your better style and 
conceit, which done, if it please yoi| (being but 
three pages) to have tliem written a^in, and so 
incorporate tliem into the copy you carry to the 
king, you shall content me much, wtio I think 
am no unfit man to give you some contribution or 
retribution to your worthy intention. So, in haste, 
I remain Your assured friend, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Gray’s Inn, this 7th 
of AV>1. 1610. 


TO *iIR MICHAEL IIICEEH.} 

Sir Michael Hickes, 

It is but a wish, and not any ways to desire it 
to your trouble, but I heartily wish I had your 

* • Lansd MS. Ixxxix. art. 105, Orig. 

f lanad. MS. xri. art. 94, Orig. 

* Cotton MS Julius, c. lii. fol. 71 b, Orig. 
t Lansd. MS. xcl. art. 40, Orig. 
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company here at my mother's funeral, which I 
purpose on Thursday next, in the forenoon. I 
dare promise you a good sermon, to be made by 
Mr. Fenton, the preacher of Gray’s Inn; for he 
never maketh other feast; I make none: but if I 
might have your company for two or three days 
at iny house, I should pass over this mournful 
occasion with more comfort. If your son had 
continued at St. Julian’s, it might have been an 
adamant to have drawn you; but now, if you 
come, 1 must say it is only fur my sake. I com¬ 
mend myself to my lady, and commend iny wife 
to you both. And rest 

Yours ever assured, Fb. Bacon. 

Thli Muniluy, S7th nf 
AugUMt, IfilO. 


TO SIR MICHAEL IIICKEa.* 

Sir Miciiari., 

1 do use, as you know, to pay my debts with 
time; but, indeed, if you will have a good and 
perfect colour in a carnation stocking, it must be 
long in the dyeing: 1 have some scruple of con¬ 
science whether it was my lady’s stockings or her 
daughter’s, and I would have the restitution to be 
to the right person, rise I shall not have absolu¬ 
tion. Therefore, I have sent to them both, desir¬ 
ing them to wear them for my sake, as I did 
wear theirs for mine own sake. So, wishing 
you all a good new year, I rest 

Yours assured, Fr. Bacon. 

Oray’a Inn, this 8th of Jan., IGll. 


TO ins VERY LOVINO FRIEND, MR. JOHN MUR¬ 
RAY, OF HIS MAJESTY’S BEUCHAMUER. DELI¬ 
VER THESE.t 

(soon Mn. Mubrav, 

I have laboured like a pack-horse in your busi¬ 
ness, and, as 1 think, have driven in a nail. I 
pray deliver the enclosed to his majesty, wherein 
1 have made mention of the same. I rest 

Yours assured, Fb. Bacon. 

97tlt January, IGII. 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDOE TO THE 
RIGHT HONOUR ABLE SIR FRANCIS BACON, 
KNIGHT, HIS MAJESTY’S ATTORNEY-GENE¬ 
RAL, AND ONE OF HIS IIONOURABLE? PRIVY 
COUNCIL, THERE t , 

Right IIcnouhaiile, 

The special love and favour w’hiqji your honour, 
by word and writing, hath ever professed to learn¬ 
ing and this university, makes us fly to your 
protection in a present danger, where we fear the 
chief nerves and foundation of all our jurisdiction, 

* Lanad. MR. xri. art 61, Ori|. 
t Harl. MRS. 6066, art. Hi. 
t Sloan MS. 3W3, art. 40. 


and gracious charters, are (under a pretence of 
dignity and honour to this university) either in¬ 
tended to he shaken, or wholly overthrown. We 
doubt not but your honour hath heard of a late 
petition preferred to his majesty by the mayor and 
oUicrs of Cambridge, (as they pretend,) to dig¬ 
nify the university in making the town a city; 
which, upon so fair a glosS; his majesty, out of 
his gracious favour to this university, hath refer¬ 
red to the order of Lord Chancellor of England, 
their higii steward; the lord treasurer, our ho¬ 
nourable and our most loving chancellor, and 
your honour. By this project, (though dignity 
and honour to us be the first colour they cast upon 
thcii suit, yet, by the cunning carriage of the 
business, and secret workings of friends,) we 
cannot but fear this shadow will be overcast with 
matter of such substance for them and their pur¬ 
pose, that it will either draw our former grants 
into question, or us to great inconvenience. Nei¬ 
ther is this suspicion without a cause ; first, for 
that, about six years past, the like petition was 
preferred and followed by them; at what time, by 
a secret view of their book, we perceived our best 
charters nearly touched : secondly, upon our ear¬ 
nest request to have a copy of such matters as 
they desire, they slight us, saying, “ That were 
but to part the lion’s skinthirdly, by experience 
we find the danger of trusting their kindness, for, 
upon our late suflcranco of their last charter to 
pass, (without good advice of our council,) they 
both encroach upon our ancient grants, and enforce 
that charter not only against our privileges and 
customs, but the special proviso and reservation 
the|[cin mado for our ftirmer liberties. These 
peremptory answers and dealings of theirs, upon 
so kind and friendly usage and requests of ours, 
make us fear the sequel; for, that as yet we could 
never find, by any record, aet, or wish of theirs, 
that this uiiivorsily cvci* received honour, dignity, 
or favour; Jn regard whereof, we earnestly entreat 
your honour to stand witlroiir worthy chancellor 
and us in staying this suit, until w< ho truly in¬ 
formed how the town may receive grace and the 
university no dishonour. So, with our hearty 
thanks to your honour, for all your former favours 
showed us and Ibis university, and with our daily 
prayers to the Almighty for your long Ufa and 
bappiness, we take our leave. 

Your honour’s in all duty. 

Thig^kli of Uvcciiibcr, lOIC. 


TO THE RIGHT WdRSIHPFUL THE VICE-CHAN¬ 
CELLOR AND OTHERS, THE MASTERS, AND THE 
HEADS OF THE HOUSES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE.* 

After my very hearty commendations, I have 
received year letter of the 9th of this present 

* Sloan MS. No. 3S0S, art. 35 
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December, and have taken care of you rather ac¬ 
cording to your request than at your request; 
forasmuch as I had done it before your letter 
came. This you may perceive by the joint letter 
which you shall receive from my lord chancellor, 
my lord treasurer, and myself. And, for me, you 
may rest assured that nothing can concern you 
•Ihtle, or more nearly^l or afar oft', but you shall 
have all care out of my afTt’Ction, and all strength 
and help out of my means and power to conserve 
and advance your good estate and contentment. 
And so 1 remain 

Your very aftectionate 

and assured friend, 

Fa. Bacons 

December 88,1616. • 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY OP CAMBRIDGE* 
UlGHT IIoNOURABI.e, 

'flic confidence which the townsmen have, in 
obtaining their charter and petition, makes us bold 
and importunate suitors to your honour, by whose 
favour with his majesty and protection, we again 
humbly entreat, the university and ourselves may 
be freed from that danger which by them is in¬ 
tended to us. By their own reports, it is a liiatter 
of honour and advantage fur which they sue: 
when they were at their lowest, and in their 
meanest fortunes, they ever showed themselves 
unkind neighbours to us ; and their suits with us, 
within these few years, have caused us to spend 
our coininon treasury, and trouble our best friends, 
and, therefore, we cannot expect peace, amongst 
them, when their thoughts and wills shall he ! 
winged and strengthened b)’’ that power and au¬ 
thority which the very bare title of a city will 
give unto them. Since our late letter to the right 
honourable lord chancellor, your honour, and hi* 
majesty’s attorney-general, we (being better in¬ 
formed of the course they take, and of their con¬ 
fidence to prevail at the end of the next term) 
have sent letters from the body of the university 
to the king’s majesty, the lord eliancellor, and 
others, our honourable friends; showing them,of 
our fear, and their nurpose, and In entreat them 
to join with your honour and us, to his majesty, 
to stay their suit before we be driven to further' 
charge or trouble, in enh'rtiining counsel, orisoli- 
citing onr friends. Thus, humbly entreating your 
honour to pardon onr importunity, and often 
soliciting your lordship in this business, with onr 
earnest prayers to the Almighty for your honour’s 
long life and happy estate, w'e end this. 

Your honour’s in all duty 

to be commanded. 

February, 1616. 


A LETTER TO MY LORD OF BUCKINGHAM, TODOR- 
ING MOMPEBSON'B BUSINESS OF INNS.* 

Mr VERY GOOD Lord, 

W e are left a little naked in the business of 
Inns, by the death of Justice Nicholls; and my 
Lord Chief Baron and Mr. Justice Crooke having 
been with me, do desire the number of three may 
be fulfilled. 1 have, therefore, sent your lordship 
a warrant for the king’s signature, wherein Justice 
Winch is put in Justice Nicholls’ place. It is 
also altered at my request,that other point of 
the former warrant, whereby the certificate was 
required in writing, which they desire may be by 
attending his majesty themselves, at his coming, 
which I do think to be the more convenient and 
the more usual for judges. I ever rest 

Your lordship’s true and most . 

devoted servant. 

October IS, 1616. 


TO MY LORD OF BUCKINGHAM, TOtrciIING MOM- 

FESSON’8 BUSINESS, THE MALTSTERS, Ae.f 

My very good Lord, 

I am much troubled in mind, for that I hear you 
are nut perfectly well, without whoso health I 
cannot joy, and without whose life, I desire not 
to be. I hear nothing from Mr. Moinpesson, 
save that some tell me is knighted, which I am 
glad of, because he may the better fight with the 
bull and the bear, and the Saracen’s head, and 
such fearful creatures. 

For Sir Ilobert Killigrewc’s suit of enrolment 
of apiirentices, I doubt we must part it; but yet i 
suppose it may be left valuable. 

Your olfice is despatched, and your bonks in 
effect. 1 have given his majesty an account of 
those things wherein I have received his pleasiira 
from your lordship by this letter which 1 send 
open.’ 

Good, my lord, once again have care of your 
healdi; and learn what Cardanus saith^ that more 
men die of cold after exercise, than are slain in 
the wars. God ever keep yon. ^ 

Your lordship’s true and much devote servant. 

Nor. 31, 1616. 


A LETTER FROM HIS MA.1E8TY TO YOUR LORD¬ 
SHIP, TJIUCHING THE BUSINESS OF THE MINT.* 

.Right trusty and right beloved counsellor, 
we greet you well. 

Before youR letters came to us, we bad been 
informed of the pains and diligence you had 
showed in our service, wliicli we takc*vi;ry gra¬ 
ciously at your hands, and thank you for it, de¬ 
siring you still to continue in the course whereinto 


* Bloan MS. 3963, art. 41. 


• Addit. MS. Muh Brit No. 9903, fol. 96. 
t Addit. MS. 9903, ful. 90. 


t Ibid. 
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yon have made so good an entrance, and have 
taken the right way of examining the business. 
And, whereas, you give your opinion of the mint, 
we have thought fit to remember unto you the 
usual form which we have eve.' used in matters 
of consequence, that wiien you have taken the 
laborious part upon you in examination of the bu¬ 
siness, we first here report of the whole proceed¬ 
ing, before we give our resolution thereupon. 
And, therefore, until we hear the report of it in 
particular, wc cannot conclude with you. As for 
the point of the stay'll commerce, we agree with 
you in opinion thus far, that you call three or four 
of the aldermen whom you shall think fittest, and 
assure them, in our name, that we see no likeli¬ 
hood or reason of raising our coin, for aught we 
have yet heard, but rather of the contrary ; and 
tliat the raising of the value of the coin will be 
the last course we shall take, when we see no 
other means left; for which we yet sec no cause, 
and, therefore, the stop of money is needless. As 
for the committee, wc think it fit that they should 
continue to meet, until we have brought the busi¬ 
ness to such ripeness, that by the report thereof, 
at our return, wc may perfectly understand every 
particular. 

Given nt our court at Newmarket, 
thiH 4th of Ueccinber, 1618. 


A l.ETTEB TO MV LORD BUCKINGHAM.* 

My very noon Lono, 

Your lordship’s former letter was honourable, but 
this yourlatterlcttcr was both honourable and com¬ 
fortable; for which I yield your lordship humble 
thanks. And for my liberty, as your lordship 
Jiath, in your letter, vouchsafed to show a great 
deal of tenderness concerning tlie same, so you 
will be nobly pleased to t-ake some opportune time 
to move it; the rather, for that the se-dson cometh 
on now fit, for ])hysic, which at this time of the 
year 1 have ever used; and my health never so 
much required. I ever humbly rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant. 

Mil March, 1C3I. 


Steward: forasmuch as I have but even newly 
recovered some degree of health, after a sharp 
sickness of some weeks, I am constrained to put 
off the hearing till Monday, the 20th of this Instant, 
at my lodging at Gray’s Inn, &c. 

Your very loving friend, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

From Oray’a Inn, this 8th Sept-mber, 1624. 


A LETTER FROM MR. FRANCIS BACON TO THE 
LORD PRESIDENT OF VOHK, IN FAVOUR OF MR. 
JOHNS, FOR THE SECRETARY’S PLACE AT YORK.* 

It, MAY PLEASE YOUR GOOD LoHDSHIP, 

I have been moved to recommend a person and 
suit to your lordship, which I assure myself, if it 
may take place with you, I shall not lose credit 
with you by; for both 1 know’ perfectly the honesty 
and svnicieney of the man, and that which is the 
next point, I am so well acquainted with his duti¬ 
ful aifection to your lordship, as 1 dare undertake 
no servantof yours shall be more observantly and 
faithfully at your commandment. It is conceived 
in court, tliat Mr. Secretary Herbert shall have 
conferred upon liim the place of secretary there, 
whose good will, by that which w'c do already 
find, .Mr. I'idw.trd .Tones hath reason to hope well 
'f for a deputation. There rest two points, the 
one her majesty’s good allowance, and the other 
yours. The former whereof 1 hope he shall have 
good means to procure, and the second is that 
which I am to sue to yourloniship for. Wherein 
to move you, besides the fitness of the man hardly 
tO(^)c matched in any other particular, 1 will un¬ 
dertake for his thankfulness in as good a manner 
as any other can be whatsoever; and all the poor 
credit myself liave with you, which 1 have not 
been unmindful to cherish, I desire may appear in 
his suit rather than’in any motion h>r myself. 
And so, tVith my humble signification of duty, 1 
commend your lordship to God’s goodness. 

At your lordship’s honourable 

commandment, 

Fr. Bacon. 


TO MY VERY LOVNO FRIEND, THE MA'YOR, Ice. 

OF CAMBRIDGE.t 

Whereas I am given to understand that there 
are some differences lately risen between the now 
mayor and aldermen, and other the members of 
that corporation, touching the election of the 
mayor next to succeed ; wherein all parties have, 
according to charter, appealed to me as thcir’liigh 

* Addit. MS. 6503, fol. 105,1. 
t MS. Cole, Mur. Brit. voI. xv. fol 339. 


A LETTER TO MR. MATTHEW.t 
Mr., Matthew, / 

I hope it may stand with your business to come 
hither down to me on Monday or Tuesday next. 
My Lord Digby I understand is in town, my 
Lord of Doncaster'-not hastily expected, the king 
far off. I pray you, if your business be not very 
important, let me see you one of those days. I 
do hear from you by Mr. Meautys that I am still 
much bound to my Lord Digby. I take it, I 

* MS. Lanad. Mua. Brit. vol. ccxxxviil. ful. 126. 
t Addit MS. Mur. Brit 5503, fol. 103. 
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directed Mr. Meautys to tell yon, that haring 
somewhat better signs of my lord marquis’s good 
disposition towards me, than when I wrote to my 
Lord Digby last, I would raise my request to his 
lordship, that, whereas I desired his lordship to 
move a temporary leave to come to T<ondon next 
Lent for my health, and Easter term for my busi- 
* ness, he w'ould no\<* (if he so think it convenient) 
deal for a release of the confinement indefinite, 
fur the same reasons of an infirm health; and the 
settling the poor planks on my wrecks will con> 
tinue still, if my Lord Digby make hasto to 
court, I pray do this before you come down to 
me ; if not, you may defer it till we have spoken, 
(tod keep and prosper you. • 



A LETTER TO MV LORD TREASURER LEA.* 

My Lord,— I humbly entreat your lordship 
and (if I may use the word) advise your lordship 
to make me a better answer. V’our lordship is 
interested in honour in the opinion of all that 
hear how I am dealt with. If your lordship ma¬ 
lice me for Long’s cause, surely it was one of the 
justest businesses that ever was in Chancery. 1 
will avouch it; and how deeply I was tempted 
therein your lordship knoweth beat. Your lord- 
ship may do well to tli^ of your grave as I do 
of mine, and to beware lardncss of heart. And 

as for fair words, it is a wind by u hich neither 
your lordship nor any man else can sail long. 
Howsoever, I am the man that shall give all due 
respects and reverence to your great place, 
anil June, Ui33. Fr. St. Ai.ban. 


LETTERS FROM THE LAMBETH JL.IBRARY, 

NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 


TO THE MARUUIS OF BUCKINGHAM.* 

Good mv Loud, 

Procure the warrant for my discharge this day. 
Death, 1 thank (Jod, is so far from being unwel¬ 
come to me, as 1 have called for it (as Christian 
resolution would permit) any time, these two 
months. Hut to die before the time of his ma¬ 
jesty’s grace, and in this disgraceful place, is 
even the worst that could be; and,'when 1 am 
dead, he is gone that was always in one tenor, a 
true and perfect servant to his master, and one 
that was never author of any immoderate, no, nor 
unsafe, no, (T will say s.%) not unfortunate coun¬ 
sel ; and one that no temptation coul«l ever make 
other than a trusty, and honest, and Christ-loving 
friend to your lordship; and howsoever I acknow¬ 
ledge the sentence just, and for reformation sake 
fit, the justest chancellor that hath been in the 
five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time. 
God bless and prosper your lordship, whatsoever 
beceinc of me. 

Your lordship’s true friend, living and dyings 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Tower, 31st May, 1621. * 

Endorsed, • 

To the Marquis of Buckingham, from the Thwer. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN TO LORD ST. ALBAN.f 

Sir,— You falsify the common proverb: Out 
of sight, out of mind. Distance of place makes 

* MS. Gibion, Lambeth Library, 036, fol. 147, OrlR. 

t MS. Glb«on, Larobetb Lib. 930, fol. 210, Orig. 

'. . 1 ,. 111.—22 


no divorce of your love; but present or absent 
you baulk no opportunity for my good. I shall 
never deserve your* love unless that which is 
mental may requite that which is real; and that 
good |irayers may be balanced with good deeds. 

Touching the present overture, (the errand of 
your letters,) tliough there he a great conflict 
vMtthin myself, yet nor must nor will 1 hold you in 
lung suspense. 'I'hough 1 could content myself 
with the obscure condition of my country fortune, 
yet should I not neglect and slight the fair oppor¬ 
tunities of my better preferment. It is a sullen, 
stoical humour, not to be drawn out of a dark 
retired corner into the warm and open sunshine. 
But I cannot resolve on the sudden^ my present 
affairs being somewhat involved and perplexed. 
Respite me (I pray) hut till the funeral; and then 
(God willing) I shall visit I.ondon, and give up 
my determinate and satisfactory answer. Mean¬ 
while, I desire my thankful love may be tendered 
to that honest Mr. Hatcher. So 1 rest a devoted 
homager to your virtues; or (if you suspect a. 
complement) Your assured friend, 

En. Franklin. 

Creningham, April 30,1625. 

TO THE MARQUIS OF BUrKINGHAM.t 
My very good Lord, 

Your lordship’s former letter was honourable, 
tMs later is kind and loving; wherein I took 
much comfort. This I protest to God, who 

* Addit. MS. Mill. Brit. 5503, fol. 109 b. 

t MS. Gibiinn, Lambeth Lib. 930, fol. 9IO,Orlg. 

P. 
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knowetli the secrets of hearts, that I do not think 
there was ever a son of Adam who wished more 
prosperity to another that was a subject than I 
have done and do to your lordship; and, as low 
as I am, I had rather sojourn in a college than 
recover a fortune by any other but yourself. 
Marry, to recover you (if I have not) or to cease 
you of doing any thing for me wherein you would 
not be seen, I would use any man. 

God preserve and prosper your grace. I rest. 

Entoiscd, 

To Bumngham. 


T. MEAUTYH TO I.OHD ST. AI.BAN.* 

Mr ALL HONOURED LoRD, 

Upon the first reading of your lordship’s, re¬ 
ceived this day, 1 had almost put pen to paper to 
ask your pardon for having (as I supposed) too 
r\idcly broken open a letter intended to another, 
some more deserving fricndc>r servant of yours, 
(for, by the infinite disproportion between the 
noble favours therein expressed, and my disability 
any way to merit, I could not otherwise conjec¬ 
ture ;) but, upon second cogitations, remembering 
it to be incident to heroic natures and spirits to 
measure out and confer their graces and favours 
according to the latitude and dimensions of their 
own noble and capacious hd'arts, and not accord¬ 
ing to the narrower span and scantling of others* 
merits; and calling to mind that this is not the 
first time by many, that your lordship hath pointed 
me out as an instance hereof, by your singular 
and accumulatt'd favours, 1 come now, instead of 
asking pardon for a supposed error of my own, to 
render unto your lordship all humble acknowledg¬ 
ment for a wdful,or rather, willing error of yours, 
in so overpriy.ing the poor endeavours of your 
unprofitable servant. 

Next, I take leave to say somewhat of what 
we say herej arising as well from abroad as at 
home; viz. that, upon later and more certain 
advertisement out of Germany, it is found the 
blow given to the imperialists was far greater, 
both for numbers, being at least 20,000, and for 
quality of the persons, than was first reported. 
Tilly himself being mortally wounded, and 
escaping to a town, called Holverstat, some miles 
distant, was pursued by the King of Sweden, | 
who, being advertised that he was dead, and that | 
his body was newly taken thence, to be conveyed I 
by a guard of 1500 horse to the Duke of llavier's ' 
court, instantly went after them, a.nd in a few j 
hours overtook them, defeated the whole troops, 
and broughUback the corpse to Holverstat, where 
it remains in the town house, a spectacle of the 
divine revenge and justice, for the bloody exeoti- 
tion of Mackdeburgh. On Sunday, at Hampton 
Oourt, the States’ ambassador here resident, at a I 

* MS. Gilison, Lambeth Lib. USO, fol. 353. I 


solemn and public audience in the presence, sung 
us in effect an old song to a new tune, for his 
errand was only a formal relation of the passages 
of that achievement and defeat in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, (wherein, by the way, I heard not any mention 
at all of my Lord Craven’s prowess, though some 
say he expects a room in the next Gazette.) 'I'he 
ambassador, in magnifying dt' the victory, when 
he had said as we thought enough, concluded 
with that which was more than all he had said 
before; namely, in resembling it, both for the 
extent of the design, the greatness and expense 
in the preparation and manner of the deliverance, 
to that of the invasion in eighty-eight. At home 
we Suy, Mr. Attorney-General is past hope of 
being Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, for 
he is assured of it; and, by the like reason, my 
Lord Richardson is past ail fear of being removed 
to the King’s Bench. The attorney’s place is 
now in competition only between Noyc and 
Banks, tot Sir John Finch is out at all, ami 
Banks is the likeliest to carry it. St. George 
was less beholden this year than ever, eithei to 
the lords of the order or to the other lords, there 
being only present those in the margin. So, 
praying your lordship to believe that I have more 
room in my heart than in my paper for my devo¬ 
tion and sciv.ee to your lordship, my most 
honoured lord and lady, and all my noble ladies 
and especial friends, 1 rest 

Your lordship’s to serve you, 

T. M. 

October 11. 

YmircommandstoMr. Maxwell I performed at 
Windsor on Monday was sevennight. Pardon 
! this scribble, for my candle winks upon me to 
; hasten to an end, and my maid Mary is a bed 
' and in her first sleep, and very wayward if she 

be waked. . 

«> • 

Lord Chamberlain, Lord 'I'reasurer, 

Lord Marshal, TiOrd Ll^DSEY, 

Lord Salisbury, Lord Boxborouoh, 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Monmouth, 

Lord Holland, Lord Gorinu, 

Lord Dorset, JjORD DoNCA.sTEn, 

Lord Andover, Jiohd Dunluce. 

Eiiilnrscd, 

- / 

fhr your noble self, my most honoured lord. 


THASTI.ATION OP THE LATIN LETTER TO COUNT 
GONDOMAR * 

Excellent Count, 

I do first, as I ought, congratulate with you 
your new honour, which, though great in itself, it 
is much greater because it was given you upon so 

• MS. Gibsnn. Lanibvtii Lib. 930, ful ISI d. 
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noble a ground. The repair of Mr. Matthew, my 
true friend, as your lordship well knoweth, into 
these parts, makes me call to mind those great 
and singular favours, which upon your noble 
visits, which both in held and town, by his means 
and appointment, your lordship vouchsafed me a 
little before your departure, and the great endea- 
• vours which your vordship used both with the 
king and the marquis for my fortunes. At that 
time, if one had whispered me in the ear and said, 
slay these things; England is a cold country; 
defer them till the Prince of Wales, and the Mar- 
(|uis of iSiickingh.iiii, and the Count Goudomar 
niopt in Spain, where fruits ripen faster, I should 
li.ivo smiled at it. lint since your lordship hath 
h.id power to work these miracles in a jWiblic 
fortune, it is a much less matter for you to work 
a miracle* in the fortune of a private friend. And 
since your lordship hath power, and I have faith, 
a miracle is soon wrought, if your lordship think 
it worth the stretching forth your noMe hand. 
Having written so lately to your lordship, I 
shorten this letter, only desiring your lordship to 
give Mr. Matthew the same freedom to propound 
or advise with your lordship concerning my busi¬ 
ness, ns heretofore you have vouchsafed; and 
resting- 


TO HIS VERY LOVING FKIENUS, THE PARISIIION 
ER8 AND FEOFFEES FOR THE POOR OF THB 
PARISH OF ST. A1.I.DATS, I.\ O.XFORI). 

After my hearty eoinmcndations, 1 send you 
here enclosed a copy of an order made by the late 
lord chancellor, niy predecessor, in the cause 
depending in Chancery between Edmond Blyth, 
plaintitf, against John Phillips and others, defend¬ 
ants, and formerly directed by his lordship's let¬ 
ters unto you, to show cause why a decree made 
by commissioners for charitable purposes should 
not be connrnied by dliefree of the Chancery, 
whicli hitherto you have not done; and, therefore, 
it WHS desired that it might be decreed accord¬ 
ingly, wliicli I have forlMjrne to do, but have 
thought fit to n-contiiiuo the said order, and to 
renew the said letters unto you, requiring you to 
show good cause by the second return of the next 
term, W'hy the commissioners' decree should not 
be confirmed, otherwise the plaintilT is to have 
Ills lease decreed as he hath desired. So, wish- 
ing you due respect herein, i bid you fare¬ 
well. 

Your loving friend, 

Fk. Verulam. 

From York Home, ihle 13th of Feb., 1S19. 
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TO THE LORD VISCOUNT VILI.IERS. 

It mav please your LonnsHip, ^ • 

1 pray let his majesty understand, tliat although 
iny lord eliancellor’s answer, touching the di.s- 
mission of the farmer’s cause, was full of respect 
and duty, yet I would be glad to avoid an express 
signihcalion from his majesty, if his majesty siay 
otherwise have his end. And thefeforr I have 
thought of a course, that a motion be made in open 
court, and that thereupon my lord move a com¬ 
promise to some to be named on either part, with 
bond to stand to their award. And as I find tills 
to be agreeable to my lord chancellor’s disposi¬ 
tion, so 1 do not fird but the farmers and the other 
party are willing enough towards it. And there¬ 
fore his majesty may he pleased to forbear ifny 
other letter or messa^ touching that 1%’jsincss. 
God ever keep your lordship. ^ 

Your lordship’s true and most devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

JaniLiry S3,1616. * 

TO THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

I know your lordship hath a special care of 
any thing tliat concerneth the queen. She was I 
» The rrmeiniler ie in l.ord Baeon’i band. 1 


entered into dislike of her solicitor, this bearer, 
^'^r. liowder, and resolute in it. To serve, and 
not to please, is no man’s condition. Therefore, 
upon knowledge of her pleasure ho was willing 
to part with his place, upon hopes not to be d's- 
titiited, but to be preferred to one of the barons’ 
places in Ireland. I pray move the king for him, 
and let his majesty know from me that I think 
(howsoever he pleased not here) tm is fit to do 
his majesty service in that place; lie is grave and 
formal, which is somewhat there, ijfid suflicient 
enough for that jilaee. The queen hath made Mr. 
Ilaekwcll her solicitor, who hath for a long time 
taken much pains in her business, wherein she 
hath done well. He was an opposite in Parlia¬ 
ment, as Jones was, that the king hath madi\ 
ChieS Justice of Indand. But I hold it no ill 
counsel to join, or to remove such men. God 
preserve and prosper you. 

Your true and devoted friend and servant, 
Wbitelmll, Stay SS, 1617. Fra. BaCON, C. S. 


TO THE LORI) CHANCELLOR. 

My most honourahle Lord, 

I acquainted bis majesty with your letter, at 
the first opportunity after I received it, who was 
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very well pleased with that account of your care¬ 
ful and speedy despatch of business, &c. 

Yours, &c. G. Buukinoham. 

Greenwich, May 13,1619. 

P. 8. Your business had boen done before 
tnis, but I knew not whether you would have the 
attorney or solicitor to draw it. 


TO MY VRIIY LOVING FRIENDS, SIR THOMAS 
LEIGH, AND SIR THOMAS PUCKERING, KNIGHTS 
AND BARONETS. 


; place; only in regard of my present urgent occa¬ 
sions, to take some present ordc for the debts 
that press me most. I have petitioned his majes¬ 
ty to give me leave to stay at London till the 
last of July, and then I will dispose of my 
abode according to the sentence. I have sent 
to the prince to join with you in it, for, though 
the mutter seem small, yet iU'mporteth me much. 

I God prosper you. 

Your lordship’s true servant. 

Fa. St. Alban. 


June 30, 1631 


Aftkk iny liearty commendations, being in¬ 
formed by the petition of Mr. Thomas 1‘orten, a the marguis of BUCKINGHAM, 

poor Yorkshireman, of a heavy accident by fire. My Vehy good Loan, 

whereby his house, his wife, and a child, together I thank God I am come very well to Gorham- 
with all his goods, were utterly burnt and con- bury, whereof I thought your lordship would be 
sumed; whicli misfortune the petitioner sug- glad to hear sometimes. My lord, 1 wish myself 
gesls, with much eagerness, was occasioned by l,y you in this stirring world, not for any love to 
the wicked practices and conjurations of one John place or‘business, for that is almost gone with me, 
Clarkson of Knowington, in tho county of VV ar- l,ut for my love to yourself, which can never cease 
wick, and his daughter, persons of a wandering in Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
condition; affirming, for instance, tliat one Mr. and true servant. Fa. St. Alban. 


Hailes of Warwick did take from the said Clark¬ 
son, certain books of conjuration and witchcraft. 
That the truth of the inatmr may ho rightly 
known, and that ('larkson and his daughter, if 
there he ground for it, may answer the law ac¬ 
cording to the merit of so liGinous a fact, I have 
thought good to wish and desire you to send for 
('larkson, and his daughter; and as upon due 
examination you shall find cause, to take orders 
for their forthcoming, and answering of the in.it- 
ter at the next assize for the county of York; aqd 
also to confer with Mr. Hailes, whether he took 
from the said Clarkson any such book of conjura¬ 
tion, as tho petitioner pretends he did, and to see 
tlfom in safe custody. Whereupon I desire to be 
certified how you find the matter; and your doing 
thereupon. So, not doubting of your special care 
and diligence herein, I bid you heartily farewell, 
and rest * 

Your very loving friend, 

' Fk. Vbrulam, Cane. 

Vork Ilouie, May IS, 1610. 


TO THE MARGUIB OF BUCKINGHAM 
My very oood Lord, 

YOUT lordship, 1 know, and the king both, might 
think me '. ery unworthy of that 1 have boen, or 
that I am, if I should not by all mpans desire to 
be freed from the restraint which ilebarreth my 
approach to .his majesty’s person, which I ever so 
much loved and admired ; and severeth me like¬ 
wise from all conference with your lordsh^, 
which is my second comfort. Nevertheless, if it 
be conceived that it may be matter of inconveni¬ 
ence, or envy, my particular respects must give 


Being now out of use, and out of sight, I re¬ 
commend myself to your lordship’s love and 
favour, to maintain me in his majesty’s grace and 
good intention. 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, 

I have rereived the warrant, not for land, but 
for <iic iiiorey, which, if it may be speedily 
served, is sure the bettor; for this 1 humbly kiss 
your grace.’s hands. But because the exchequer 
is thought to he somewhat barren, although I have 
good ainanee of Mr. Clijncellor, yet I hold it very 
esitential, a^ul therein I most humbly pray your 
grace’s favour, that you would be pleased, by 
your letter, to recommend to Mr. Chancellor the 
speedy issuing of tile money by this warrant, as 
a business whereof your grace hath an especial 
care; the rather, for that J understand from him, 

I there be some other warrants for money to private 
suitors at this time on foot. But your grace may 

pleased to remember this difference, that the 
other are mere gifts; this of mine is a bargain, 

I with ah advance only. 

I mo9'. humbly pray your grace likewise to pre- 
I sent my most humble thanks to his majesty. God 
j ever guide you by the hand. I alivays rest 
' Your faithful and more 

! and more obliged servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Gray’s Inn, this ITth of November, 1624. 

I most humbly thank your grace for yonr 
grace’s favour to my honest, deserving servant. 
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TO THE LORD 8T. ALDAN. 

.My noble Lord, 

The hearty affection I have borne to your per¬ 
son and service, hath made me ambitio&s to be a 
iiicssen<rcr of good news to you, and an eschewer 
of til; this hath been the true reason why 1 have 
-been thus long in ans Wering you, not any negli¬ 
gence in your discreet, modest servant you sent 
with your letter, nor his who now returns you 
this answer, ofttimes given me by your master 
and mine; who, though by this may seem not to 


satisfy your desert and cxpecution, yet, take the 
word of a friend, who will never fail you, hath a 
tender care of you, full of a fresh memory of 
your by>past service. His luajcsly is but for the 
present, he says, able to yield unto the three 
years' advance, which, if you please to accept, 
you are not hereafter the farther off from obtain¬ 
ing some better testimony of his favour, worthier 
both of him and you, though it can never be an¬ 
swerable to what my heart wishes you, as 
Your lordship’s humble servant, 

G. Buckingham. 


LETTERS FROM STEPHENS. 


TO THE KING. , 

It may ple.ask voirR .most excellent Majesty, 
.According to your commandment, I send en- 
closi-il the Preface to the Patent of ('reation of 
Sir (Jeorge Villiers. 1 have not used any glaring 
terms, but drawn according to your majesty’s 
iiisiriiciions, and the note which, thereupon, I 
I'lallied, and your majesty allowed, with some ad¬ 
ditions, which I liawi inserted. Hut I hope your 
majc.sty will he pleased to correct and perfect 
It. Your majesty will also be pleased to 
remember, that if the creation shall be at' 
Hoiigbford, your pleasure and this draught bel 
speedily returned; for it will ask a sending: 
of the bill for your majesty’s .signature, and 
a .seiuling back of the same to pass the seids, 
and .1 sending thereupon of the patent itself: so 
it must be twice sent up and down before the day. 
(lod evermore preserve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most devoted, 

and most boundun servant, • 
Fk. IIacon. 

July SS, IflIB. 


TO SIR FRANCIS BACON. HIS MAJESTY’S ATTOH. 

NKV-OENERAL. 

Sir, —I have ac(|iiaiiited his majesty with your 
letter, .ind the other papers enclosed, who liketh 
very well of the coiirse'’you purpose, touching 
the manifest to be published of Bertram’^ fact, 
and will have you, according to your own motion, 
advise with my lord chancellor of the manner of it. 
His majesty’s pleasure likcwidb is, that, according 
to the declaration he made before the lords of his ! 
council, at Whitehall, touching the review of my | 
Lord Coke’s reports, you draw a warrant ready 
fur his signature, directed to those judges whom 
he then named to that effect, and send it speedily i 
to him to be signed, that there may be a despatch' 


of that business before tho end of the term. And 
so 1 rest 

Your faithful friend at command, 

(Ieoroe Villiers. 

Newmarket, Nov Ij), 1616 


TO THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv SINOI'LAH IKIOIl TiOiyi, 

When J lie.ird your lordship was dead, 1 
though I had lived too long. That w'as (to tell 
your lordship truly) the state of niy mind upon 
that report. Since, I hear it was an idle mis¬ 
taking of my Lord Kvers, for my Lord Villiers: 
(io<l'*s name he blessed, that you are alive to do 
infinite good, and not .so much as sick or ill dis¬ 
posed for any thing 1 now hear. 

I have resigned the prince’s seal, and my 
Lord Hobart is placed. 1 made the prince laugh, 
when I told him T resigned it with more comfort 
than 1 received it; he understanding me that I 
had changed for a better: but after I Hiad given 
him that thought, I turned it ujion this, that I left 
his stato and business in good ease, wlieri'of ) 
gave him a particular account. 

Tlic queen called upon me for the matter of he 
house, wherein your lordship and iny Lord 
Chamberlain and I dealt, and received his ma¬ 
jesty’s direction, so that I shall prepare a war¬ 
rant, firskto my lord treasurer and Mr. Chancel¬ 
lor, j^for that is the right way) to advise how to 
settle it by assignment, in case she survive his 
majesty, which I hope in God she shall not. 

Her desire was expressly and of herself, that 
when I bad prepared a warrant to be sent to his 
majesty, I should send it by your lordship’s 
hand’s. 

We sit in council, that is all I can yet say. 
Sir John Denham is not come, upon whose com¬ 
ing the king shall have account of our consulta^ 

p 2 
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tions touching Ireland, which we cannot con¬ 
clude, till wo have spoken with him. God ever 
preserve and prosper you. 

It grieveth me much, that I cannot hear enough 
of his majesty's good disposition of health, and 
his pleasures, and other ordinary occurrences of 
his journey : I pray your lordship will direct Mr. 
Packer to write to n»e sometime, of matters of 
that kind. I have made the like request to Sir 
Edward Villicrs, by whom I write this present, 
to wliose good aflcction I think myself beholden, 
as I do also esteem him much for his good parts, 
besides his nearness to your lordship, which i 
bindeth me above all. 

Your lordship’s most faithful 

and devoted friend and servant, 

Fk. Bacon, C. S. 

April 7, IG17. 


TO THE EAllI. OF UUCKINOIIAM. 

Mv SINRUnAR ROOD liOIlD, 

I pray your lordship to deliver to his majesty 
the enclosed. 

1 send your lordship, also, the warrant to iriy 
lord treasurer and Mr. Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer for the (jueeii’s liouse,* it is to come again 
to the king, when tho bill is drawn for the let¬ 
ters patents; fur this is only the warrant to be 
signed hy his majesty. 

1 asked the (]uccn whether she would-write to 
your lordship ahout it; her answer was very 
modest and discreet, that because it proceeded 
wholly from his majesty’s kindness and goodness, 
who had referred it, it was not so fit for her to 
write to your lordship for the despatch of it, but 
she desired me to thank your lordship for your 
j former care of it, anil to desire you to continue 
it: and withal she desireth your lordship not to 
press his majesty in it, but to take his best times. 
This answer (because 1 like it so well) I write 
to you at.'argi', fur other matters I will write hy 
the next. God ever prosper you and pre¬ 
serve yop. 

Your lordship’s most faithful 

and devoted friend and servant. 

Fit. Bacon, C. S. 

London, April 19, 1617. 


TO TllF. T.OnD KEEFER. 

Mv RONOORCD Lord, 

I have acquainted his majesty with your letter,! 
and the papers that came enclosed, who is exceed¬ 
ingly weH satisfied with that account you have 
given him therein, especially with the speech 
you made at the taking of your place ip thej 
Chancery. Whereby his majesty perceiveth that 
you have not only given proof how well you iin- 
* Someraet Home. 


derstand the place of a chancellor, but done him 
much right also, in giving notice unto those that 
were present, that you had received such instruc¬ 
tions from his majesty; whose honour will be so 
' much tho greater, in that all men will acknow- 
' ledge the sufficiency and worthiness of his ma- 
I jesty’s choice, in preferring a man of such abili- 
I ties to that place, which, biisidcs, cannot but be a 
great advancement and furtherance to his service. 
And I can assure your lordship, that his majesty 
was never so well pleased, as he is with this 
account you have given him of this passage. 
Thus, with the remembrance of iiiy service, 
I rest 

Your lordship’s ever at command, 

G. Buckingham. 

Edinburgh, May 18,1616. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER. 

I 

Mr HONOURAULE LoRD, 

His majesty commandeth mo to write to your 
lordship, that he wonders your hand being at that 
letter of the lords of the council, which he saith 
is a very blunt one: you have not besides sent 
him some advice of your own, his majesty having 
only entrusted you to speak with &>ir Lionel 
Cranficld about his estate. 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, Nov. 19, 1617. 


‘ the earl of BUCKINOHAM. 

MvLord: —How well I wish to Sir Gilbert 
Haughton, himself, [ dare say, doth not doubt, 
partly out of mine own alfeclion, and chiefly for 
ji'oiir lordship’s afl'cefion towards him, which to 
me is mof ■ than mine own. That the king should 
make bargains of hope, when his treasure siif- 
ficelh not for his own charge, I may not advise 
for my dearest friends; for 1 am nailed to the 
king’s estate'. But two things I .shall assent 
unto; the one, that if the king can redeem his 
works without.charge of officers, I shall be glad 
of it, both for the gentleman’s sake, and because 
I perceive the uniting of the alum works in the 
king’s hands is best: ‘he other, that if his ma- 

V ' 

jesty be pleased to signify his pleasure to my 
lord treasurer and me, that there be no forfeiture 
taken by Banister, till the king shall advise of 
this bargain, wc ivill hold him to it. God pre¬ 
serve and prosper your lordship. Your lordship, I 
think, perceiveth both my scribbling and cursory 
inditing, that I write in straits of business. 

Your lordship’s true friend 

and devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacon, C. S 

York llouae, this Sltli of Nov , 1617. 
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TO THE KING. 

May it please voub Majesty, 

Bein^ j’fistcrday assembled in council to pro¬ 
ceed in llift course we had begun, for retrench¬ 
ment of your majesty’s expenses; we received 
your princely letters, whereby we are directed to 
send to your majesty iho names of the ofRcers of 
Ihe exchequer, custonT-house, and auditors, cut 
of which yon purpose to make choice of some to 
be siih-committed to handle the mechanic and 
laborious part of that which your majesty had 
appoiiiti'd to our care; we have, according to our 
duty, scut unto your majesty the luimes of the 
suver.il olliccrs of your majesty in those jiiaces, 
to he ordefi (I as )our wisdom shall think hesl^to 
direct. But withal, we thought it appurtenant to 
our duties to inform your inajesty how far we 
liave proceeded in tlie several heads of retrench¬ 
ments by your majesty at your ileparturc com¬ 
mitted unto us, th.it when you know in^what 
estate our laliours are, your judgment may 
the lietter direct any further course, as shall be 
meet. 

The m.itter of ilie household was by us, sonic 
dajs since, committed peremptorily to the olTiccrs 
of tlie house, as matter of commandment from 
your majesty, and of duly in them, to reduce the 
expense of your houge to a limited charge of fifty . 
thous.ind jioiinds by the year, besides the beneiit, 
cd'the compositions; and they have ever since I 
painfully, as we are informed, travailed in it, and i 
will he rc.idy on .Sunday next, which was the day ! 
given them, to present sonin models of retrench- ^ 
ments of divers kinds, all aiming at your majesty’s I 
service. , | 

In the point of pensions we havemaife a begin -. 
nmg, by suspending some wholly for a time, ainl | 
of others of a third jiart; in which course we are 1 
still going on, until we make it fit to be presented | 
to your m.ijesty ; in like iiiltnner the Lord CBiam^; 
berl.iiii, and the I.ord Ilay, did yestenftiy report ^ 
unto us, wh.it their travail had ordered in the' 


and praying to the Almighty for your long and 
happy reign over us, we rest 

Your majesty’s most humble and obedient 
subjects and servants. 


G. Cant. 

E. Worcester, 

T. Arundel, 

E. WOTTON, 

T. Lake, 

F. Bacon, C. S. 
Lennox, 

W. Wallingpohd, 
Dec. 9,1017. 


James Hay, 
Ji'L. Casar, 
T. Sl'FPULK, 
Pembroke, 

L. Klie", 

T. Kdmonoes, 
Edw. Coke, 
C. Ed.mondes. 


TO TUP. LORD niANCF.LLOR. 

My HONOi'iiAiii.K Loiin, 

I have received your lordship’s letters, wherein 
1 see the continuance of your love and respect to 
me, in any thing 1 write to you of, for which 1 
give your lordsliip many thanks, desiring nothing 
for any man but what you shall find just and 
convenient to pass. I am very glad to understand 
that there is so good liope of Sir Gilbert Iloiigli- 
ton’s busiiies.s, which 1 must needs ascribe to your 
lordshiji’s great favour toward liiiii for my sake, 
which 1 will ever acknowledge. If his majesty 
at any time speak of the Lord Clifton’s business, 
I will answer accordinffto tliat your lordship hath 
written, Ac. 

Your lordship’s faithful sc-rvant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, the Iasi of January, 1017. 


TO TUP, LORI) fIIANOP.I.I.OR. 

Mv honouraiu.k Lord, i 

I have ac(}uainted his majesty with your letter 
to me, and delivered likewise to him the letter 
and other things directed to liis majesty, who hath 
commanded me to return this answer ts tlicm all. 


w.irdrolie; and, allliougli .soimj doubt did arise | First, fur your memorial of your charge to the 
unto us, whether your majesty’s letters intended ! judges, he liketh it so well, that he ftjideth no- 
a slay of our labours, until you had iriado choice i thing either to he added or diiiiiiii.shed ; and was 
of the sub-commilteo intended by yon, yet, pre- | so well satisfied therewith, that he accoiinteth it 
siimiiio tint such a course by siib*coinmilten was ' needless to read the other papers, but sealed them 
purpose ! rather for a furtherance tlian let to that | up again, and sendctli them back to your lordship 
work, we did resolve to go on still, till your ma-+ without reading them. Only in the point of re- 
jesty’s further directions sljall come unto us;^aiid cusants his majesty is of the (piitc contrary opi- 
then, according to our duty, we will proceed as j nion to you; for though he would not by any 
wc siiull be by your majesty commanded ; fn the i means have a more severe course held than his 
mean time, we tliouglit it our duty to inform your laws appoint in that case, yet since tho many 
majesty of what wo have don*, that neither your reasons why, th’cre should be no mitigation above 
m.i|e.sly may conceive that we have been negli- that which his laws have enacted, and his own 
gent in those things which were committed unto conscience tellelh him to bo fit. As, first, tho 
us, nor your directions by your late letters hin-j Papists in his kingdom have taken such heart 
der or cast back that which is already so far pro-1 upoif the commission given to Sir John Digby, 
ceeded in. j touching the match with Spain, that they have 

And so, humbly kissing your royal hands,; gent copies thereof privately up and down, and 
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are so lifted ap in their hopes of what they desire, 
that his majesty cannot but take a more severe 
course, as far as by his laws he may, than hitherto 
he hath done. Besides, when they shall sec a 
harder hand carried toward them than hath been 
accustomed, his majesty assureth himself they 
will employ all their means to further the mateh, 
in hope of mitigating of that severity when it sliall 
be accomplished. And thoiigli these reasons 
were not, his majesty would account it a baseness 
in a prince to show such a desire of the match, as 
to slack any thing in his course of government, 
much more in propagation of the religion he pro- 
fesseth, for fear of giving hindrance to the match 
thereby. And so, with many thanks for your 
favours to my brother in his business, 1 rest 
Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, Feb. 8,1617. 


TO THE MARdUlH OF DIICKINOHAM. 

My very good liOiin, 

We have sat once upon the commission of trea¬ 
sure to no ill purpose, as may appear by the ac¬ 
count enclosed ; wherein his majesty will find no 
preposterous issue of treasure. Mr. Chancellor 
imagines well; Coke seeks, and boats over, as 
well where it is not, as Where it is; Secretary 
Naunlon forgets nothing. I will look to bow 
things to the true ends. God bless and prosper 
his majesty and yourself. 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, ^ 

Kk. Veiiulam, Cane. 

July 3S, 1618. 


TO THE MARU1I1S OF IIIIOKINOHAM. 


well spent in that kind. We have put those 
particulars whereof his majes^ gave us charge 
into a way. 

Bingley’s information will be to good purpose, 
and we find another of like nature revealed to 
Mr. Secretary and myself. God ever prosper 
you. 

Your lordship’s most ob|iiged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 


Ocuber % 1616. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

• 

My Lord, —I have acquainted his majesty with 
your letter, who giveth you thanks for your advice 
to communicate the business of the Dutelimen to 
the, commissioners of the treasury, \thich his 
majesty was before purposed to refer to them, as 
it concerns his treasure, for the carriage of it; 
and to your lordship and the rest named in your 
letter, for the relation it hath to the law. Fur the 
proposers of the suit, his majesty intendeth only 
to reward their pains as may stand with his ser¬ 
vice and his princely disposition, but to preserve 
the main benefit himself; all that his majesty 
would have your lordship to do for the present, 
is to take order about the writ of tie exeunt 
rc^num, to advise with his learned counsel what 
course is to be taken, and if by a warrant from 
his majesty, that your lordship send him a war¬ 
rant to bo signed, whicii shall be returned with 
all speed. Uf other things his majesty thinketh 
it will be time enough to speak at his return to 
London. • In the mean time 1 rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Hinchinbrokis Oct. SI, 1618. 


My very good Lord, 

What passed in your lordship’s presence your 
lordship can tell, touching the navy. The morrow 
following wc concluded in approbation of the 
books, save in one point, touching the number 
convenient for manning the ships, wherein the 
number allowed by the commissioners had, in my 
judgment, a little of the merchant; for to measure 
by so many ns were above dead pays, is no good 
argument. For the abuse of dead pays is to be 
amended, and not the necessary number aliated. 
In this his majesty may fall upon a middle pro¬ 
portion bctw’een thfit of the commissioners and 
that of the olHccrs. 

It were good, now the three books which we 
have appointed to be engrossed into one ledger 
book are affirmed, there were a short book of bis 
majesty’s royal directions, and orders thereupon, 
extracted. 

For the commission of the treasury, I persuade 
myself, they are of the first hours that have been 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

I have this morning received the petty roll for 
the sherifis. I received also the papers exhibited 
by Sir Miles Fleetwood, which I will use to his 
majesty’s best service, and thereupon give account 
to his majesty when time serveth. 

My care, which is riof dormant, touching his 
majesty’s service, specially that of treasure, (which 
is now aiimmasumnutruin,'l maketh me propound 
to his majesty a matter, which, God is my wit¬ 
ness, I do without/jontemplation of friend or end, 
but animo redo. 

If Sir Edward Coke continue sick, or keep in, 
I fear his majesty’s service will languish too, in 
those things which touch upon law; as the calling 
in debts, recusants, alienations, dcfiileations, etc. 
And this is most certain, that in these new 
diligences, if the first beginning cool, ail will go 
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back to the old bias. Therefore, it may please 
his majesty to think of it, whether there will not 
be a kind of necessity to add my Lord Chief 
Justice of England to the commissioners of trea¬ 
sure. This I move only to the king and your 
lordship, otherwise it is a thing cx non entihus. 
(Jod preserve and prosjier you. 

• Your lurdship’fl»inost faithful servant, 

Fh. Vkkulam, Cane. 

From the Star Cliainhi-r, Nov. ISIS. 

/ forget not Tufton’s cause. All things stay, 
and precedents arc in search. 


TO THE KINfJ.* 

May it please youii .most E.xrELT.ENx .Majesty, 
.\ceording to your majesty’s pleasure, signilind 
to us by the Lord .Marquis Uuekirighain, ye have 
considered of the fitness and convenieney of the 
gold and silver thread business, as also the profit 
lh.it may accrue unto your majesty. 

We are all of opinion that it i.s convenient that 
the same should be settled, having been brought 
hither at the great charge of your majesty’s now 
agents, and being a means to set many of your 
poor suh|eets on uyrk; and to this purpose there 
w.is a former eertille.ite to your majesty from 
some of us w ith others. 

.\nd for the profit that will arise, we .see no 
e.iuse to doubt; but <lo conceive ajiparenl likeli¬ 
hood, that it will redound inncli to your majesty’s 
jirolit, which we esteem may be at the least ten 
thousand pounds by the year; and, therefori^ in 
a business of such benefit to your liiajeslv, it 
were good it were settled with all convenient 
speed, by all lawful means that may be thought 
of; which, notwithstanding, wc most humbly 
leave to your majesty’s hijhe.st wi.sdom. , 
Your majesty’s most humble • 

and faithful servants, 

Ftt. V|;iii;la.m, Cane. 

H. ^foM 'AIJII, 

H ENKY YeLVEKTOE. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BtlCKlNOIIAM. , 

My veky noon Lord, ^ 

If 1 should use the Countde Gondomar’saction, 
T should first lay your last letter to my mituth in 
token of thanks, and then to my heart in token 
of contentment, and then to iii^ forehead in token 
of a perpetual remembrance. 

♦ Orlolipr 4, I61S The Marriiiis of Ruckimrliam write 
fmiii Tlieoli.ilila to tliu loril cliaiicpllor, that tlin kine biung 
ilcsiroiis to liu Kotisitk-il of the golil and kiIvit tlir<‘a<l liii^inc^a, 
live Ills lordship 'onsiilt (In lord chief justice, ami 
iPv and solmtof tenoral tlip 

Vor 111 ,- 2.1 


' I send now to know how his majesty doth after 
his remove, and to give you account, that yester¬ 
day was a day of motions in the Chancery. This 
day was a day of motions in the Star Chamher, 

; and it was my hap to clear tlie bar, that no man 
I was left to move any thing, which my lords were 
I pleased to note, they never saw before. 'I’o- 
I morrow is a sealing day ; Thursday is the funeral 
i day; so that I pray your lordship to direct me 
whether I shall attend his majesty Friday or 
Saturday. Friday hath some relics of business, 
and the commissioners of treasure have appointed 
to meet; hut to sec his majesty is to mo above 
all. 

I have set down, tie henr esse, .Suffolk’s cause, 
the tliird silting next term; if the wind snffer the 
commission of Ireland to be sped. T eviT more 
and more rest 

Yoiir lordsliip’s most obliged friend 

and faithful servant, 

Fu. Vkuulam, Cane. 

Tliia Hill M.iy, IfilO. 


TO THE I.OUl) f llAN<;EI.LOn. 

!\Iv HONoi'RABLE Loiin, 

Your lordship hath sent .so gootl news to his 
majesty tliat I eoiild have wislied yon had been 
the reporter of it yourself; but seeing yon e.aine 
not, I cannot luit give yon thanks for employing 
me ill the di'livering of that which pleased his 
ma|csty so well, whereof he will put yoiir lord¬ 
ship in mind when he seeth yon. I am glad wo 
are,<-omc so near together, and hoping to see you 
at Windsor, I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. llilCKINaHAM. 

August 3!l|h, 1611). * 


TO THE I-ORl) CirANCEU.Olf. 

My honourable Lord, ^ 

As I was reading yonr lonlship’s letter, his 
majesty came, and took it out of iiiy hands, when 
he knew from whom it came, before I eoulil read 
the paper enclosed, and told me tliat you had 
done like a wise counsellor; first setting down 
the stat^ of the question, and then propounding 
the difficulties, the rest being to ho done in its 
owh time. 

I am glad of this occasion of writing to your 
lordship, that I»may now lot your lordship under¬ 
stand his majesty’s good conceit and acceptation 
of your service, upon your discourse whh him at 
Wiinlsor; which, though I heanl not myself, yet 
I heard his majesty much commend it, both for 
the method and the affection you showed therein 
to his affairs, in such earnest manner, as if you 
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made it your only study and care to advance his 
majesty’s service. And so I rest 
Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Wanstead, September 9tb, 1610. 


TO TUB LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Mv HONOUKAHLK LoRU, 

I have received your letters by both your ser¬ 
vants, and have aetjuainted liis majesty with tliem, 
who is exceedingly pleased with the course you 
have held in the Karl of SiifTulk's business, and 
lioldcth himself so much the more beholden to 
you, because you sent the letter of your own mo¬ 
tion, witluiut order or consent of the lords, where¬ 
by his maje.sty is not tied to an answer. His 
majesty hath understood by many how worthily 
your lordship hath curried yourself both in this 
and the Dutch business; for which he hath com¬ 
manded mu to (rive you thanks in his name; and 
seeth your care to be so great in all things that 
concern his service, that he cannot but much 
rejoice in the trust of such a servant, which is no 
less comfort to 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Royston, October iW, 1613. 

ISnilorBcdp 

On my lAird of Bucks, enclosing a letter of submis¬ 
sion from my Lord (f Suffolk. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Mv HONouHAni.i!: Louii, 

'I'he news of this victory hath so well pleased 
his majesty, that he giveth thanks to all; and I, 
among the rest, who had no other part but the 
delivering of your letter, had my part of his good 
acceptation, which he would have rewarded after 
the lioman fashion with every man a giulaud, if 
it had been now in use; but after the fashion of 
his gracious goodness, he giveth your lordship 
thanks; and would have you deliver the like, in 
his majesty’s name, to Sir Edward Coke and the 
judges. Your news, which came the first, gave 
his majesty a very good breakfast, and 1 hope his 
health will be the better after it. 

V'our lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Octnbpr I till, into. 

Endorfie<t, 

Thanks on the Success in the Ore Tenus against 
the Dutch. 


TO THE MARaiHS OF OUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VKRV GOOD Lord, 

1 send the submission of Sir Thomas Laque, 
drawn in such form as, upon a meeting with me 


of the chief justices and the learned counsel, was 
conceived agreeable to his majesty’s meaning and 
directions; yet, lest we should err, we thought 
good to send it to his majesty. It is to be re¬ 
turned with speed, or else there will be no day in 
court to make it. God bless and prosper you. I 
rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

November 28lh, 1010. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

My honourable Lord, 

1 have acquainted his majesty with your lord¬ 
ship’s letter, and with the submis.sion you sent 
drawn for Sir 'I'liomas liukc, which his majesty 
liketh well, and, because he served him in so 
honourable a place, is graciously pleased that he 
maketh submission in writing, so that ray Lady 
of Exeter be contented and the lords, whom his 
majesty would have you acijuaint therewith. And 
so I rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, 29tli Nov., 1019. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

We sentence to-morrow, hut I write to-day, 
because I would not leave the king in suspense. 

I shall write not so good news as 1 would, but 
bel!er than*! expected. 

Wc met amongst ourselves to-day, which I 
find was necessary more than convenient. I gave 
aim that the meeting was not to give a privic 
verdict, or to determine what was a good proof or 
not a good proof, nor who was guilty or not 
guilty, but only to think of some fit proportion of 
the fines, that there might be less distraction in 
the sentence, in a cause so scattered; soin ^ would 
have entered into the matter itself, but I made it 
good and kept them from it. 

I perceive the old defendants will bo censured 
as well as the, new, (which tvas the goal,) and I 
am persuaded the king will have a great deal of 
lionour of the cause. Their fines will be mode¬ 
rate, ’jut far from eont6'inptible. The attorney 
did ve'y well to-day; 1 perceive he is a better 
pleader than a director, and more eloquent than 
considerate. 

Little thinks the* king what ado I have here, 
but I am sure I acquit my trust. To-morrow I 
will write particularly. God ever preserve you. 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

Tuesday ARernoon, tliis 7lh Dor , 1619 
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TO THE LORO CHANCELLOR 

My Lord,—H is majesty having seen in this 
great business your exceeding care and diligence 
in his service by the effect which hath followed 
thereupon, hath commanded me to give you many 
thanks in his name, and to tell you that he seeth 
•you play the part oiall in all, &c. 

Vours, &c. 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, the lOih December, 1619. 

Endorsed, 

In the IhUeh Cause. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF HUCKINOHAM. 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRD, 

To keep form, I have written immediately to 
his majesty of Justice Croke’s death, and send 
your lordship the letter open, wishing tiftie were 
not lost. God preserve and prosper you. 

Your lordship’s ever, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

January 24th, 1619. 


TO THE MVIQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv VERY noon Loro, 

I doubt not but fcJir Giles Montpcs.son adver- 
tiseth your lordship how our revenue business 
procce<ls. 1 would liis majesty had rested upon 
the first names; for the additionals, specially tho 
exchequer man, doth not only weaken the matter, 
but weakencth my forces in it, he b^ng thought 
to have been brought in across. But I go on, and 
hope good service will be done. 

For the commissions to be published in the 
Star Chamber, for whic^j it pleaseth his majesty 
to give me special thanks, I will have spcifial 
care of them in time. God ever prosper you. 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithfu^servant, 

Fh. Verulam, Cane. 

February 10,1619. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. • 

My very good Lord, • 

One gave me a very good precept for the stone; 
that I should think of it most when I feel it 
least. This 1 apply to Jhe king’s business, 
which surely I revolve most when I am least in 
action, whereof, at my attendance, I will give his 
majesty such account as can proceed from my 
poor and mean abilities, which as his majesty, 
out of grace, may think to be more than they are, 
so I, out of desire, may think sometime they can 


I effect more than they can. But still it must be 
remembered, that the stringing of the harp, no; 
the tuning of it will not serve, except it be well 
played on from time to time. 

If his majesty’s business or commandments 
require it, I will attend him at Windsor, though 
I would be glad to be spared, because quick airs 
at this time of the year do affect me. At Lon¬ 
don, and so at Theobalds and Hampton Court, 
I will not fail, God willing, to wait upon his 
majesty. Meanwhile I am exceeding glad to 
hear his majesty hath been lusty and well this 
progress. Thus, much desiring to see your lord- 
ship, eujus amor tantum iiiiki ereseil in harm, (as 
the poet saith,) 1 ever remain 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. VERULAM, Cane. 

Gorhaiubury, this 30th Augimt, 1630. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF UUCKINOUAH. 

My VERY GOOD Lord, 

I'he tobacco business is well settled in all 
points. For the coals, they that brought the offer 
to Secretary Calvert, do very basely shrink from 
their words; but wo arc casting about to piece it 
and perfect it. The two goose quills. Maxwell 
and Alured, have been pulled, and they have 
made submissions in that kind which the board 
thought fit: for we would not do them the honour 
to require a recantation of their opinion, but an 
acknowledgment of their presumption. 

•His majesty doth very wisely, (not showing 
much care or dread to it,) yet really to suppress 
this licentious course of talking and writing. 
My old Lord Burghley was wont to say, th^t 
the Frenchman, when he hath talked, he hath 
done; but the Englishman, when he hath talked, 
he begins. It evaporatelh malice and discontent 
in the one, and kindleth it in the ,other. And 
therefore, upon some fit occasion, I wish a more 
'public example. The king’s states^if I should 
now die and wero opened, would be found at my 
heart, as Queen Mary said of Calais; we find 
additionals still, but the consumption gocth on. 

I pray God give his majesty resolution, passing 
by at once all impediments and less respects, to, 
do th^t which may help it, before it be irreme¬ 
diable. God ever preserve and prosper your 
Idrdship. 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
* and faithful servant, 

Fr. Verulam, Cane. 

July 23d, 1620. 

i. have stayed the thousand pounds set upon 
Englefield, for his majesty, and given order for 
levying it. 
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TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM- 
My very goou Lord, 

I write now only a letter of thanks to Ins 
majesty, for tliat I hear in my absence, he was 
pleased to cxprc.ss towards m(;, (thjufrii unwor¬ 
thy,) a great deal of grace and good opinion 
before his lords; which i.s much to my comfort, 
whereunto I must ever impute your lordship as 
accessary. I have also written to him what sig¬ 
nification I received from Secretary Naunton, of 
his majesty's will and |deasurc, lost in so great a 
business, there should he any mistaking. 

The pain of my foot is gone, but the weakness 
doth a little remain, so as I hope, within a day 
or two, to have full use of it. I ever remain 
Vour lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant. 

Fa. Vebulam, Cane. 

October 3(1, iriSO, 


TO THE KING. 

It mav im-kask yoiih Majesty, 

1 thought myself an iinfortiiiiato man, that T 
could not attend you at 'I’hcobald’s. Hut I hear 
that your maje.siy hath done, as (led Almighty 
iiscth to do, which is to turn evil into good, in 
that your majesty hath been pleased upon that 
occasion to express, before your lords, your gra¬ 
cious opinion and favour towards me, which I 
most humbly thank your ina|usty for, and will 
asjiire to deserve. 

Secretary Naunton this day brought me your 
pleasure in certain notes: that I should advise with 
the two chief justices, (old I’arliaincnt men,) and 
Sir Edward floke, (who is also their senior in that 
ijohool,) and Sir Handall Crewe, the last speaker, 
and such other judges as wo should think fit, touch¬ 
ing that which might in true policy, without 
packing or degenerate arts, prepare to a Parliament, 
in case your majesty should resolve of one to bo 
held, and withal he signified to me some particu¬ 
lar points, which your majesty very wisely had 
deduced. 

All your majesty’s business is mper cor meuw, 
for I lay it to heart, but this is a business .treun- 
ilum ciir mmm; and yet, as I will do your majesty 
all possible good services in it, so I am far from 
seeking to impropriate to myself the thacks, Imt 
shall become unmilmx nnniiuj (as St. Paul saitli,) 
to attain your majesty’s ends. 

As soon as I have occasion. I will write to 
your majesty touching the same, and w'ill have 
special care to communicate wTth rny lords in 
some principal points, though all things are not 
at first fit for the whole table. I ever rest 
Your majesty’s most bounden ‘ 

and most devoted servant, 

Pk. Vebugam, Cane. 

October 3d, inSO. 


)M STfePlIENS. 

Your majesty needeth not to doubt but I shall 
carry the business with that secrecy which 
I appertaineth. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Mv Loim:—I have actpiainted his majesty with 
your letter, and labour in his service, for which 
he eommaiuleth me to give you thanks, and to let 
your lordshij) know, that he liketh exceeding 
well jmiir method held by the judges, which 
could not bo amended, and concurreth with you 
in y'-ur o[)inionB. First, touching the jiroclama- 
tionj'lhat it should be monitory and persuasive 
rather than compulsive; and, secondly, that the 
point concerning the persons, who should bo 
admitted and who avoided, is fit to be kept 
from the knowledge of the council table, and to 
be carried with all secrecy. 

For the Imsincss of Ireland, his majesty had 
heard of it before, and gave commandment to the 
master of the wards, that it should be hastened 
and set in hand with all speed, which his majesty 
doiihtelh not but is done by this time. 'I'oueh- 
ing your advice for a treasurer, his majesty is 
very mindful of it, and will let you know as 
much at his rrMiirn, when he will speak further 
with your lordshiji of it: and so 1 rest 
^'ours, &c. 

(r. liuCKINUIlAM. 

Royston, OlI. (Ith, 1(130. 


TO THE LORI) CHANCELLOR. 

My HONOUBAuiiK Tamio, 

1 have showed your letter and the proclamation 
ttvJiis majesty, who expecting only, according as 
his meanii'ig was, directions therein fur the well 
ordering of the elections of the burgesses, lindeth 
a great deal more, containing mattiT of s'ate, and 
the reasons of calling the i’arliament; whereof 
neither the people are capable, nor is it fit for bis 
majesty to open unto them, but to reserve to the 
time of their as.si mbling, according to the course 
of his predecessors, which his majixsty inteiideth 
to follow. The declaring whereof, in the procla¬ 
mation', would cut olVtho. ground of his majesty’s 
and your lordship’s sjiceeh at the proper time 
his majesty bath, therefore, extracted somewhat 
of the latter part of the draught you have sent, 
purposing to take a'few days’ space to set down 
himself what he thiiiketh fit, and to make it ready 
against his return hither, or to Theobald’s at the 
furthest, and then to communicate it to your 
lordship, and the rest of the lords. And so 1 rest 
Yours, &c. 

G. Bucxinoham. 

Ruybtun, Oct. lOlli, 1630. 
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TO THE MAnQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

OuH vekf rood Lord, 

W'c thought it OUT duty to impart to his majesty, 
by your lordslitp, one purticular of Parliament 
bu.siness, which we liold it our part to relate, 
though it be too high for us to give our opinion of it. 

• • The officers that rttake out tlje writs of Parlia¬ 
ment, addressed themselves to me, the chancellor, 
to know whether they should make such a writ 
of summons to the prince, giving me to under¬ 
stand that there were some preeeulents of it, which 
I, tlie ehaneellor, communicated with the rest of 
the committees for Parliament business, in whose 
assistance 1 find so much strength, that 1 an. not 
willing to do any tiling without them. Wlfere- 
npon, we, (according to his majesty’s prudent 
and constant rule, for observing in what reigns 
file precedents were,) upon diligent search, have 
found as followcth: 

Tliat King Edward I. called his eldest son 
Prince Edward, to his Parliament, in the thirtieth 
year of bis reign, the prince then being about the 
.igc of eighteen years; and to another Parliament, 
in the foiir-and-thirtinth year of his reign. 

Edward 111. called the Ulaek Prince, his eldest 
son, to his Parliament in the fivc-and-twenticth, 
eiglit-and twentieth, and two-and-fortieth years of 
liis reign. * 

Henry IV. called Prince Henry to his Parlia¬ 
ments in the first, third, eighth, and eleventh 
years of his reign, the prince being under age in 
the three first Parliaments; and we find in par- 
ticiil.ir, that the eighth year, the prince sat in the 
Upper House in days of business, and recom¬ 
mended a hill to the lords. • * 

King Edward IV. called Prince Edward, his 
son, to his Parliament, in anno 22 of his reign, 
being within age. 

King Henry VII. callcij Prince Arthur to his 
Parliament in the seventh year of Jiis reig/t, 
being within age. 

Of King Edward VI. we find nothing; his 
years were tender, and he was’not created Prince 
of Wales. 

And for Prince Henry, he was created Prince of 
Wales during the last Parliament'^t which he lived. 

We have thought it our duty to relate to his 
majc.sty wliat we have found; and, withal, thaj 
the writs of .summons to the prince are not much 
ditlering from the writs to tlie peers; for thi^ run 
in_/?(•/<■ ef U'^rnnela, ami sometimes in JUle eithoma- 
gio in quibus fiobis tenemini, and after consilium 
nobis tmpe.muri circa ardua regni. Whereby it 
should seem that princes came to I’arliament, not 
only in the days of solemnity, when they came 
without writ, but also on the days of sitting. 
And, if it should be so, then the prince may vote, 
and likewise may be of a committee of the Upper 
House, and, consequently, may be of a conference 
with the Lower House, and the like. 


This might have been made more manifest as 
to the presence and acts of the prince in days of 
sitting, if, through the negligence of officers, the 
Journal books of the Upper House of Parliament, 
before the reign of King Henry VIII., were not 
all missing. 

All which we tliought it appertained to our care 
to look through, and faithfully to represent to his 
majesty. And having agreed secrecy amongst 
ourselves, and enjoined it to the inferior offi¬ 
cers, we humbly desire to know his majesty’s 
pleasure, whether ho will silence the question 
altogether, or make use of it for his service, or 
refer it to his council, or what otlier course he 
will bo pleased to take, according to his great 
wisdom and good pleasure. 

This we liavo despatched the sooner, because 
the writs of summons must have forty days dis¬ 
tance from the first days of the Parliament. And 
for the other parts of our accounts, his majesty 
shall hear from us, by the grace of Hod, within 
few days. Evermore praying for his majesty's 
prosperity, and wishing your lordship much hap¬ 
piness. 

Your lordship’s to be commanded, 

Eh. VKnuLAM, Cane., 

H. Montaou, 

Edw. Cork, 

Hkrky Hokarte, 

* Kan. Crew. 
lark House, Nov. Slbl, 1030. 


TO TIIF, MARt^IIlS OF BtlCKINGHAM. 

My very rood Lord, 

We have, those two days past, made report to 
the board of our Parliament committee, upon re-^ 
lation whereof, for some things we provide, for 
some things we arm. 

7'hc king, by my lord treasurer’s signification, 
did wisely put it upon a consult, whether the pa¬ 
tents which we mentioned in our joint letters, 
were at this time to be removed, by act of couneil 
before Parliament. I opined, (but yct*somewhat 
like Ovid’s mistress that strove, but yet as one 
that would be overcome) that yes. My reasons: 

That men would go better and faster to the 
main errand. 

That these things shouhl not be staged, nor 
talked ol", and so the less fuel to the fire. 

That in things of this nature, wherein tlie coun¬ 
cil had done the like in former particulars (which 
I enumerated) before Parliament, near Parliament, 
during Parliament, the council were to keep their 
wonted sentinel, as if they thought nr* of a Par¬ 
liament, to destroy in other patents, as conccal- 
meiits. 

The reasons on the other side were, 

That it would be thought but a humouring of 
the Parliament, (lieing now in the calends of a 

ti. 
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Parliament,) and that after Parliament they would 
come up again. 

That oiTered graces, by reason and experience, 
lose their thanks. 

They that are to be suifered to p'ay upon some 
thing, since they can do nothing of themselres. 

That the choosing out of some things, when 
perhaps their minds might be more upon other 
things, would do no great effect. 

That former patents, taken away by act of 
council, were upon the complaints of particular 
persons; whereas now it should seem to be 
done fiuujiiam ex (iffieio. 

To this [ yielded, though I confess I am yet a 
litlle doubtful to the point of mumbm modis. But 
it is true that the speech of these, though in the 
I.owcr House, may be contemned ; and if way be 
given to them (as I writ to your lordship of some 
of them in my last) it will sort to your honour. 
For other things, the lords have put them in a 
very good way, of which I will give express ac¬ 
count when I see his majesty, as also of other 
observations roncerning Parliament. For if his 
majesty said well that when he knew the men and 
the elections, he would guess at the success ; the 
prognostics arc not so good as I cxpcctcfl, occa¬ 
sioned by the late oecurrents abroad, and the 
general licentious speaking of state matters, of 
which I wrote in my last. (Jod ever keep you. 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant. 

Fit. Verulam, Cane. 

Ucc. 10,1630. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

My honourable r.oui), 

*' As soon as his majesty’s convenience would 
permit, I have acquainted him with the draught 
of the proclamation your lordship sent me by his 
majesty’s direction. His majesty liketh it in 
every poiilt so well, both in matter and form, that 
he jindeth no cause to alter a word in it, and 
would ha7e your lordship acquaint tliu lords of 
the council with it, (though he assurctli himself, 
no man can And any thing in it to be changed,) 
and to take order for the speedy setting it forth. 
And so I rest 

Yours, &c. 

G. BucKIIftillAAI. 

Theobalds, Dec. 81,16%. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

• 

I HAVE acquainted his majesty with your letter 
and the enclosed, the matter which his majesty 
hath been thinking upon for his speech, conccrnctli 
both the points of the institution of a Parliament, 
and of the end for which this is called ; yet his; 


majesty thinketh it At that some extract be mado 
out of it, which needeth to be but very short, as 
he will show you at his return. 

y ours, &c. 

G. Buckingham. 

Theobaldf, Jan. 19, 1630. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HIS VERV GOOD 

LORDS, THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 

IN THE UPPER HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT AS¬ 
SEMBLED. 

My very good Lords, 

1 humbly pray your lordships all to make a 
favourable and true construction of my absence. 
It is no feigning or fainting, but sickness both of 
my heart and of my back, though joined with that 
comfort of mind that persuadeth me that I am not 
far from Heaven, whereof I feel the Arst-fruits. 

And because, whether 1 live or die 1 would be 
glad to preserve my honour and fame, so far as I 
am worthy; hearing that some complaints of base 
bribery are coming before your lordships, my re¬ 
quests unto your lordships are ; 

First, That you will maintain me in your good 
opinion, without prejudice, until my cause be 
heard. 

Secondly, T’hut in regard I have sequestered 
my mind at this time in great part from worldly 
matters, thinking of niy account and answers in 
a higher court, your lordships will give me con¬ 
venient time, according to the course of other 
courts, to advise with my counsel, and to make 
my answer; wherein, ncverthehiss, my counsel’s 
pa'.t will,b(! the least: for I shall not, by the 
grace of God, trick up an innoeency with cavilla- 
tions, but plainly and ingenuously (as your lord- 
ships know my manner is) declare what I know 
or remember. , 

•* Thirdly, That according to the course of justice, 

I may be allowed to except to the witnesses 
brought against mo; and to move questions to 
your lordships foi* tiieir cross-exainiun ions; and 
likewise to produce iny own witnesses for the 
discovery of the truth. 

And lastly, That if there be any more petitions 
of like nature, that your lordships would be 
pleased not to take any prejudice or appreht nsion 
of any number or muster of them, especially 
agabsst a judge, that inVikes two thousand orders 
and d^Prees in a year, (not to speak of the courses 
that have been taken for hunting out complaints 
against me,) but that I may answer them accord¬ 
ing to the rules *of justice, severally and re¬ 
spective! v. 

These requests, I hope, appear to your lord- 
ships no other than just. And so thinking myself 
happy to have so noble peers and reverend pre¬ 
lates to discern of my cause; and desiring no 
privilege of greatness for subterfuge of guiltiness; 
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but meaning, as I said, to deal fairly and plainly 
with your lordships, and to put myself upon your 
honours and favours; I pray God to bless your 
counsels and persons. And rest 

Your lordships’ humble servant, 

Fr. St. Alban, Cane. 

March lOlh, 1630. 


TO THE KING. 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 
I fliink myself infinitely bounden to your ma¬ 
jesty, for vouchsafing me access to your royal 
person, and to toucli the hem of your garment. I 
see your majesty imitateth him that would,not 
break the broken reed, nor quench the smoking 
flax; and ns your majesty imitateth Christ, so I 
liope a-ssiiredly my lords of the Upper House will 
imitate you, and unto your majesty’s grace and 
mercy, and next to my lords, I recommend myself. 
It is not possible, nor it were not safe, fov me to 
answer particulars till 1 have my charge; which, 
whensJ shall receive,! shall, without fig-leaves or 
disguise, e.vcu.se what I can excuse, extenuate what 
I can extenuate, and ingenuously confess what I 
can neither clear nor extenuate. And if there be 
any thing which I might conceive to be no offence, 
and yet is, I desire to be informed, that 1 may be 
twice penitent, once* for my fault, and the second 
time for my error, and so submitting all that 1 am 
to your majesty’s grace, I rest. 

April 30, 1631. 


TO THE KING. 

It .may please your Majesty, ^ • 

It hath jdeased God for these three days past, 
to visit me with such extremity of headacli upon 
tlie hinder part of my head, fixed in one place, 
that I thought verily it ha^l been some imposthu- 
matioii; and then the little physic that I ha'*e 
told me that either it must grow to a congelation, 
and so to a lethargy, or to break, and so to a 
mortal fever or sudden deaths which apprehen¬ 
sion, and chiefly the anguish of the pain, made 
inc unable to think of any business. But now 
that the pain itself is assuaged to be tolerable, 
I resume the care of my businbss, and therein 
prostrate myself again, by my letter, at your 
majesty’s feet. * 

Your majesty can bear me witness, that^t my 
last so comfortable access, I did not so n^uch as 
move your majesty by your absolute power of 
pardon, or otherwise, to take my cause into your 
hands, and to interpose betvfcen the sentence of 
the House. And according to my desire, your 
majesty left it to the sentence of the House by 
my lord treasurer’s report. 

But now, if not per omnipotentiam, as the divines 
say, hat per potestalem maviier dieponenlem, your 
majesty will graciously save me from a sentence. 


with the good liking of the House, and that cup 
may pass from me, it is the utmost of my desires. 
This I move with the more belief, because I 
assure myself, that if it be reformation that is 
sought, the very taking away of the seal, upon 
my general submission, will be as much in 
example, for these four hundred years, as any 
further severity. 

The means of this I most humbly leave unto 
your majesty, but surely I should conceive, that 
your majesty opening yourself in this kind to the 
lords, counsellors, and a motion of the prince, 
after my submission, and my lord marquis using 
his interest with his friends in the House, may 
affect the sparing of the sentence; I making niy 
humble suit to the House for that purpose, joined 
with the delivery up of the seal into your majes¬ 
ty’s hands. This is my Inst suit that I shall 
make to your majesty in this business, prostrating 
myself at your mercy-seat, after fifteen years’ 
service, wherein 1 have served your majesty in 
my poor endeavours, with an entire heart. And, 
as 1 presume to say unto your majesty, am still 
a virgin, for matters that concern your person or 
crown, and now only craving that after eight steps 
of honour, I be not precipitated altogether. 

But, because lie that hath taken bribes is apt 
to give bribes, I will go further, and present your 
majesty with bribe; for if your majesty give mo 
peace and leisure, an(| God give me life, I will 
present you with a good history of England, and 
a better digest of your laws. And so concluding 
with my prayers, I rest 

Clay in your majesty’s hands, 

Fb. St. Alban. 

Mays, 1621. 


TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

It may please your Highness, 

When I called to mind how infinitely I am 
bound to your highness, that stretched forth your 
arm to save me from a sentence, that took hold 
of me to keep me from being plunged deep in a 
sentence, that hath kept me alive in your gracious 
memory and mention since the sentence, pitying 
me, as I hope I deserve, and valuing me far above 
that I can deserve, 1 find my words almost 
as barren a^ my fortunes, to express unto your 
highness the thankfulness I owe. Therefore, I 
cap but resort to prayers to Almighty God to 
clothe you with his most rich and precious bless¬ 
ings, and likewise joyfully to meditate upon 
those he hath conferred upon you already; in that 
he hath made you to the king your father a prin¬ 
cipal part of his safety, contentmentj and con¬ 
tinuance; in yourself so Judicious, accomplished, 
an(f graceful in all your doings, with more virtues 
in the buds, which are the sweetest that have 
been known in a young prince of long time; with 
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the realm so well beloved, so much honoured, as 
it is men’s daily observation how nearly you 
approach to his majesty’s perfections; how every 
day you exceed yourself; how, compared with 
other princes, which God hath ordained to he 
young at this time, you shine amongst them; 
they rather setting off your religious, moral, and 
natural excellences, than matching them, though 
you be but a second person. T’hcsc and such 
like meditations I feed upon, since I can yield 
your highness no other retribution. And for my¬ 
self, I hope by the assistance of God above, of 
whose grace and favour f have had extraordinary 
signs and effects during my afllictions, to lead 
such a life in the last acts thereof, as, whether his 
majesty employ me, or whether I live to myself, 

1 shall make the world say that I was notunworthy 
such a patron. 

1 am much beholden to your highness’s worthy I 
servant. Sir John Vaughan, the, sweet air and 
loving usage of whoso house hath already much 
revived my languishing spirits: I beseech your 
highness, thank him for me. God over preserve 
and prosjier your highness. 

Your highness’s most humble and 

most bounden servant, 

Fk. St. Aluan. 

June 1,1C2I. 


TO THE KING. 

It may please youb most excellent Majesty, 

I humbly thank your majesty for my liberty, 
without which timely grant, any farther grace 
would h.ive come too late. Mut your majesty, 
that did shed tears in the beginning of my trouble, 
^will, I hope, slied the dew of your grace and 
goodness uiion me in the end. Let me live to 
serve yon, else life is but the shadow of death to 
Yonr majesty’s most devoted servant, 

, Fn. St. Alban. 

June 4, IBii. 


TO THE MARUtllS OF BUCKINGHAM. 

My very good Lord, 

( heartily thank your lordship foi getting me 
out of prison; and now my body is out, my 
mind, ncvcrtli' lcss, will bo still in prison, til'. I 


TO THE KING. 

It may please your most exceli.ent Majesty, 

I perceive, by my noble and constant friend, 
the marquis, that your majesty hath a gracious 
inclination towards rnc, and taketli care of me, 
fur fifteen years the subject of your favour, now 
of your compassion, for vrtiich I most humbly 
thank your majesty. This same nom rreulurtt 
is the work of God’s pardon and the king’s, and 
since I have the inward seal of the one, I hope 
well of the other. 

U/ar, saith Seneca to his master, mafrnis cx- 
cmplis ; Mi’c mex fnrlimx, sed tux, Demosthenes 
was banished for bribery of the highest nature, 
yet*‘was recalled with honour; Marcus T.ivius 
was condemned for exactions, yet afterwards 
made consul and censor. Seneca banished for 
divers corruptions, yet was aftcrwanls restored, 
and an instrument of that incmoniblc {iiiinqiien- 
nium .\eronis. Many more. This, if it jilease 
I yonr majesty, I do not say for appetite of employ- 
I ment, but for hope that if I do by myself a#is fit, 
your majesty will never suller me to die in want 
or dishonour. I do now feeil myself upon reniem- 
hranco, how, when your majesty used to go a pro- 
gre.ss, what loving and eonfident charge.s yon 
were wont to give me touching j'onr business. 
For, as Aristotle saith, young' men may be hajipy 
by hope, so why should not old men, and seipies- 
tered men, by remembrance. (»od over prosper 
and preserve your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most bonndeii 

and devoted servant, 

Fh. St. Aj.ban. 

July Ifp, IC^. 


TO THE LORD ST. ALBAN. 

My HONOURABLE LuUU,' 

I have di'livcred your lordship’s letter of thanks 
to his majesty, who accepted it very gr*ciously, 
and will be glad to sec your book, which you pro¬ 
mised to send very shortly, as soon as it cometh. 
I send yonr lordship his majesty’s warrant for 
your pardon, as you desired it; but am sorry, 
that in the current of my service to your lord.ship 
there should be the least stop of any thing; yet 
having moved his majesty, upon your servant’s 
intimation, for your st.iy ijj T.ondon till Christmas, 
I fouiftl his majesty, who hath in all other ocea- 
sioiis, End even in that particular already, to the 


may be on my feet to do liis majesty and your 
lordship faithful service. Wherein your lordship, 
by the grace of God, shall find that my adversity 
hath neither spent, nor pent my spirits. God 
prosper you. ' 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend , ! 

and faithful servant, ' 

Fr. St. Alban, j 

June 1, 16S1. ! 


dislike of many of your own friends, showed with 
great forwardness his gracious favour towards 
you, very unwilling to grant you any longer liberty 
to abide there; which, being but a small advan¬ 
tage to you, would be a great and general distaste, 
as you cannot but easily conceive, to the whole 
state. And I am the more sorry for this refusal 
of his majesty’s falling in a time when I was a 
suitor to your lordship in a particular concerning 
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myself, wherein, though your servant insisted 
further than, I am sure, would ever enter into 
your thoughts, I cannot but take it as a part of a 
faithful servant in him. But if your lordship, or 
your lady, find it inconvenient for you to part w’ith 
the house, I would rather provide myself other¬ 
wise than any way incommodate you, but will 
* never slack any thifig of my aifection to do you 
service; whereof, if I have not yet given good 
proof, I will desire nothing more than the fittest 
occasion to show how much I am 

Your lordship’s faitliful servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

October, 1631. 

TO THE MARQUIS OF DUOKINOHAH. 

My vkhv (iooi) J.onn, 

An unexpected accident maketh me hasten this 
letter to your lordship, before I could despatch 
Mr. Meautys; it is that my lord keeper hafli stayed 
my pardon at the seal. But it is with good re* 
s|)oct; fur iiesaith it shall be private, and then he 
would forthwith write to your lordship, and would 
pass it if he received your pleasure; and doth also 
show his reason of stay, which is, that he doubt* 
cth the exception of the sentence of Parliament is 
not well drawn, nor strong enough, which, if it 
he doubtful, my lord hath great reason. But sure 
I am, both myself, and the king, and your lord- 
ship, and Mr. Attorney meant clearly, and I think 
Mr. Attorney’s pen hath gone well. My humble 
request to your lordship is, that, for my lord’s 
satisfaction, Mr. Solicitor may he joined with Mr. 
Attorney, and if it be safe enough, it may go on; 
if not it may he amended. I ever real * 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend, 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

October IS, 1631. • 


TO THE LORD ST. ALBAN. 

My honourablk Lord, * 

1 have brought your servant along to this place, 
in cxpectotion of the letter from the lord keeper, 
which your lordship mention^th in yours, but 
having not yet receiv ed it, I cannot make answer 
to the business you write of; and, therefor^, 
thought fit not to detain your man here any longer, 
having nothing else to write, but that I illways 
•■est • 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

» 

Ilinchcnbrook, Oct. SO, 1831. 


TO THE LORD ST. ALBAN. 

Mv NOBI.K Lord, 

Now' that I am provided of a house, I have 
thought it congruous to give your lordship notice 
VoL. III.—‘21 


thereof, that you may no longer hang upon the 
treaty, which hath been between your lordship 
and me, touching York House; in which I assure 
your lordship I never desired to put you to the 
least inconvenience. So I rest 

Your lordship’s servant, 

G. Buckinoham. 


TO THE LORD BT. ALBAN. 

Mr Lord, —I am glad your lordship understands 
me so rightly in my last letter. I continue still in 
tlicsamemind, for, I thank God, T am settled tomy 
contentment; and so 1 hope you shall enjoy yours 
witli tlie more, because I am so well pleased in 
mine. Anil, my lord, I shall be very far from 
taking it ill, if you part with it to any else, judg¬ 
ing it alike unreasonableness to desire that which 
is another man’s, and to bind him by promise or 
otherwise not to let it to another. 

My lord, I will move his majesty to take com¬ 
miseration of your long imprisonment,* which, in 
some respects, both you and I have reason to 
think harder than the Tower; you for the help of 
physic, your parley with your creditors, your con¬ 
ference for your writings and studies, dealing 
with friends about your business ; and I for this 
advantage, to be sometimes happy in visiting and 
conversing with youf lordship, whose company I 
am much desirous to enjoy, as being tied by an¬ 
cient acquaintance to rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. , 
My very good Lord, 

These main and real favours which I have lately 
received from your good lordship in procuring my 
liberty, and a reference of llie consideration of my 
release, are such as I now find, that in building 
upon your lordship’s noble nature an^firicndsliip, 

I have built upon the rock where neither winds 
or waves can cause overthrow. I humbly pray 
your lordship to accept from me such thanks as 
ought to come from him whom you have much com¬ 
forted in fortune, and much more comforted in • 
showing your love and afiection to him, of which 
I have heard by my Lord of Faulkland, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Sackville, Mr. Matthew, and otherwise. 

1 have written, as my duty was, to his majesty, 
thanks, touching the same, by the letter I here 
put into your noble hands. 

I have made also, in that letter, an offer 
his majesty, of my service, for bringing into 
'fter order and frame the laws of England, 
'he declaration whereof I have left with Sir Ed- 

* ReBlraiiit l><)iii cniiiing u'itliin the verge of the court. 
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ward Sackville, because it were no good manners 
to clog his majesty, at this time of triumph and 
recreation, with a business of this nature, so as 
your lordship may be pleased to call for it to Sir 
Edward Sackville, when you tliink the time 
reasonable. 

I am bold likewise to present your lordship 
with a book of iny History of King Henry VII., 
and now that, in summer was twelve months, 1 
dedicated a bonk to his majesty, and this last 
summer, this book to the prince, your lordship’s 
turn is next; and this summer that cometh, if I 
live to it, shall be yours. I have desired his ma¬ 
jesty to appoint me the task, otherwise I shall 
use my own choice, for this is the best retribution 
I can make to your lordship. God prosper you. 

I rest 

Your lordship’s most obliged friend 
and faithful servant, 

Fk. St. AiiSAN. 
tlorhanibury, this SOth of March, 1631. 

Kiiilurscil, 

'/h the liiirhl JlonMirable his very good lord, the 
Lord Marqttis of Jiuc/eingham, High Admiral 
of England. 


TO THE KING. 

May it i'x.kask voitb Majesty, 

I acknowledge myself in all humbleness infi¬ 
nitely bounden to your majesty’s grace and good¬ 
ness, for that, at the intercession of my noble and 
constant friend, my lord manpiis, your majesty 
hath been pleased to grant mo that which the 
civilians say, is res iivcstimabilis, my liberty ; so 
that now, whenever God callcth me, I shall not 
die a prisoner; nay, further, your majesty hath 
vouchsafed to rest a second and iterate aspect of 
•your eye of compassion upon me, in the referring 
the consideration of my broken estate to my good 
lord tiie treasurer, which as it is a singular bounty 
in your majesty, so I have yet so much left of a 
late commissioner of your treasure, as I would be 
sorry to sue for any thing that might seem immo¬ 
dest. Tluse your majesty’s great benefits, in 
casting your bread upon the waters, as the Scrip¬ 
ture saith, because my thanks cannot any ways be 
sudicient to attain, 1 have raised your progenitor 
of famous memory, and now I hope of more 
famous memory than before. King Henry VII., 
to give your majesty thanks for me; which work, 
most humbly kissing your majesty’s hands, I do 
present. And because, in the beginning of my 
trouble, when in the midst of the tempest 1 had a 
kenning of the harbour, which I hope now, by 
your majesty’s favour, I am entering into, I made 
a tender to your majesty of two works, a History 
of England, and a Digest of your Laws, as I have 
by a figure of pars pro toto performed the one, so 
1 have herewith sent your majesty, by way of an 
Cj>i->ile, a new offer of the other; but my desire is 


farther, if it stand with your majesty’s good plea¬ 
sure, since now my study is my exchange, and 
my pen rny factor for the use of my talent, that 
your majesty, who is a great master in these 
things, would be pleased to appoint me some 
task to write, and that I should take for an oracle. 
And because my Instauration, which I esteem my 
great work, and do still go-on with in silence, 
was dedicated to your majesty, and this History 
of King Henry VII., to your lively and excellent 
image the prince, if now your majesty will^be 
pleased to give me a theme to dedicate to my 
Lord of Uuckingham, whom I have so much 
reason to honour, I should with more alacrity 
embrace your majesty’s direction than my own 
choice. Your majesty will pardon me for trou¬ 
bling you thus long. God evermore preserve and 
prosper yon. 

Your majesty’s poor beadsman most devoted, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Gnrtiainhury, this SOth Marrh, 1621. 


TO TIIE LORD I)H;HY. 

Mv VERY ROOD LoRD, 

I now only send my best wishes, to follow you 
at sea and land, with due thanks for your late 
great favours. God knows, whether the length 
of your voyage will not exceed the size of my 
hour-glass. Hut whilst 1 live, my aifection to do 
you service shall remain quick under the ashes 
of my fortune. 


• TO THE LOUD ST ALBAN. 

Mv I.onn,—1 have despatched the business 
your lordship recommended to me, which I send 
your lordship hero enclosed, signed by his ma- 
je=ty, and have likewise inovcil him for your 
coming to Kiss his hand, which be is pleased you 
shall do at Whitehall when he rcturncth ne^t 
thither. In the mean time I rest 
Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, Nov. 13t1i, 1022. . 

I will give order to my secretarj' to wait upon 
Sir John Suckling about your other business. 

Endorsed, 

My Lord of Rucks touching my warrant atui 
accesf. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 
ilxCELLENT LoRD, 

Though I have troubled your lordship with 
many letters, oftencr than I think I should, (save 
.hat affection keepeth no account,) yet, upon the 
epair of Mr. MvUthew, a gentleman so much 
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your lordship’s servant, and to me another my¬ 
self, as your lordship best knowetb, you would 
not have thought me a man alive, except I had 
put a letter into his hand, and withal, by so faith¬ 
ful and approved a man, commended my fortunes 
afresh unto your lordship. 

My lord, to speak my heart to your lordship, I 
' ‘never felt my itiisfohunes so much as now : not 
for lliat part which may concern myself, who 
profit (I thank God for it) both in patience and in 
scaling mine own courses; but when I look abroad 
and see the times so stirring, and so much dis- 
siniuh'ition and falseliood, baseness and envy in 
the world, and so many idle clocks going in men’s 
heads, then it gricvcUi me much, that 1 ara not 
sometimes at your lordship’s elbow, that I iflight 
give you some of the fruits of the careful advice, 
modest liberty, and true information of a friend 
that loveth your lordship as I do. For, though 
your lordsiiip’s fortunes be above the thunder and 
storms of inferior regions, yet, nevcrthilcss, to 
hear the wind, and not to feel it, will make one 
sleep the better. 

My good lord, somewhat I have been, and much 
I have read; so that few things that concern states 
or greatness, are new cases unto me: and there¬ 
fore I hope 1 may be no unprofitable servant to 
your lordsiiip. 1 remember the king was wont 
to make a character of me, far above my worth, 
that I was not made for small matters : and your 
lordship would sometimes bring me from his 
majesty that I.alin sentence, rfc nnuimh mm curat 
ler; and it hath so fallen out, that since my 
retiring, times have been fuller of great matters 
than before; wherein, perhaps, if 1 had continued 
near his majesty, he might have fouijd mor# use 
of my service, if my gift lay that way ; but that 
is but a vain imagination of mine. True it is, 
that as I do not aspire to use my talent in the 
king’s great affairs; yet,^or that which may con¬ 
cern your lordship, and your fortune, no tilhn 
living shall give you a better account of faith, 
industry, and affection than I shall. I must con¬ 
clude with that which gave bne occasion of this 
letter, which is Mr. Mathew’s employment to 
your lordship in those parts, wherein I am verily 
persuaded your lordship shall find him a wiso and 
able gentleman, and one that will bend his know¬ 
ledge of the world (which is great) to serve his 
majesty, and the prince, and in especial your 
lordship. So I rest ' • 

Your lordship’s most obliged » 
and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

Qray’s Inn, tiila 18th of April, 1683. 

TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent Lord, 

How much I rejoice in your grace’s safe return 
you will easily believe, knowing how well I love 


you, and how much I need you. Tliere bo many 
things in this journey, both in the felicity and in 
the carriage thereof, that I do not a little admire, 

I and wish your grace may reap more and more fruits 
in continuance answerable to the begiimings; 
myself have ridden at anchor all your grace’s 
absence, and my cables are now quite worn. I 
had from Sir Toby Mathew, out of Spain, a very 
comfortable message, that your grace had said, 
I should be the first that you would remember in 
any great favour after your return; and now 
coming from court, he tellcth me he had commis¬ 
sion from your lordship to confirm it: for which 
I humbly kiss your hands. 

My lord, do some good work upon me, that I 
may end my days in comfort, which, neverthe¬ 
less, cannot be complete except yon put me in 
some way to do your noble self service, for 1 
must ever rest 

Your grace’s most obliged 

and faithful servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

October 13,1683. 

I have written to his highness, and had pre¬ 
sented my duty to his highness to kiss his hands 
at Y ork House, but tliat my health is scarce yet 
confirmed. 


TO THE LOUD ST. ALBAN. 

Mv T,ord, —^'I’lie assurance of your love makes 
me easily believe your joy at my return; and if I 
may be so happy as, by tlie credit of my place, to 
supply the decay of your cables, 1 shall account 
it one of the special fruits thereof. What Sir 
Toby Matthew hath delivered on my behalf, 1 
will be ready to make good, and omit no oppoi-* 
tunity that may serve for the endeavours of 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckinoham. 

Royston, Oct. 14, 1683. 


TO THE LORD 8T. ALBAN. 

Mv HONOURABLE LoRD, 

1 have delivered your lordship’s letter and your 
book tj his majesty, who hath promised to read 
it over: I wish I could promise as much for that 
which you sent me, that my understanding of 
that language^ might make me capable of those 
good fruits, which I assure myself, by an implicit 
faith, proceed from your pen; but I vtill tell you 
in good English, v^dtmy thanks for your book, 
th' 4 t I ever rest 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. Buckimoham. 

Hinclienbrook, October 29, 1683. 
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TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Evckli.ent Lord, 

I send your grace for a parnbien, a book of 
mine, written first and dedicated to his majesty 
in English, and now translated into Latin, and 
enriched. After his majesty and his highness, 
your grace is ever to have the third turn with me. 
Vouchsafe, of your wonted favour, to present also 
the king’s book to his majesty. The prince’s 1 
have sent to Mr. Endimion Porter. I hope your 
grace (because you are wont to disable your 
Latin) will not send your book to the Conde 
d’Olivaros, because he was a deacon, for I under¬ 
stand by one, (that your grace may guess whom 
1 mean,) that the (^ndo is not rational, and I 
hold this book to be very rational. Vour grace 
will pardon me to be merry, however, the world 
gocth with me. 1 ever rest 
Y our grace’s most faithful 

and obliged servant, 

Fk. St. Aijian. 

Grny’R Inn, 22(1 Octotinr, I(i2!). 

I liavc added a begging postscript in tlie king’s 
letter; for, as I writ before, my cables are worn 
out, my hope of tackling is by your lordship’s 
means. For me and mine, T pray command. 


TO THE I.OBD ST. AI.BAN. 

My Lord, —I give your lordship many thanks 
for the parnbien you have sent me; which is so 
welcome unto me, both for the author’s sake and 
for the worth of itself, that I cannot spate a work 
of so much pains to your lordship and value to 
me, unto a man of so little reason and less art; 
who if his skill in languages be no greater than 
I found it in argument, may, perhaps, have as 
much need of an interpreter (for all his deaconry) 
as myself; and whatsoever mine ignorance is 
in the tongue, yet this much I understand in the 
book, that it is a noble monument of your love, 
which I wi)l entail to my posterity, who, I hope, 
will both reap the fruit of the work, and honour 
the memorv of the author. The other book I 
delivered to his majesty, who is tied here by the 
fer't longer than he purposed to slay. 

For the business your lordship wrote of in your 
other letters, I am sorry I can do yon no service, 
liaving engaged myself to Sir William Bccher 
before my going to Spain, so that 1 'cannot free 
myself, unit as there were means to give him 
satisfaction. But I will ever continue 

Your lordship’s assured friend and servant, 

G. BtiCKINOHAM. 

Hlncbenbr(x>k, Oct. STtii, 1629. 

TO THE DUKE OF INGRAM. , 
ExcelIiKht Lord, 

I send Mr. Parker to have ready, according to 
the speech I had with your grace, my two suits 


to his majesty, tlie one for a full pardon, that I 
may die out of a cloud; the other for the transla¬ 
tion of my honours after my decease. I hope his 
majesty will have compassion on me, as he pro¬ 
mised me he would. My heart telleth me that 
no man hath loved his majesty and his service 
more entirely, and lov&is the law and the prophets. 
I ever rest 

Your grace’s most obliged 

and faithful servant, 

Fh. St. Alban. 

November 25tb, 1623. 


TO THE LORD ST. ALBAN. 

My Lord, —I have moved his majesty in your 
suit, and find him very gracious inclined to grant 
it; but he desircth first to know from my lord 
treasurer his opinion and the value of it, to 
whom I have written to that purpose this enclosed 
letter, and would wish your lordship to speak 
with him yourself for his favour and furtherance 
therein, and fur my part 1 will omit notliing that 
appertaineth to 

Your lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

(t. Buckingham. 

Newmarket, 2Stli of January, 1623. 


TO THE LORD ST. ALBAN. 

Right iionourahlk and my vkry noble Lord, 
Mr. Doctor Raw'lcy, by liis modest choice, bath 
much obliged me to he careful of liirn, when God 
shaK send g^ny opportunity. And if liis majesty 
shall remove me from this see, before any such 
occasion be oflered, not to change my intentions 
with my bishopric. 

It true thatthose ancic^nts, Cicero, Demosthenes, 
aifJ Pliniu^. Secundus, have preserved their ora¬ 
tions (the heads and effects of them at least) and 
their epistles; and I have ever been of opinion, 
that those two pieces, are the principal pieces of 
our antiquities: those orations diseovering the 
form of administering justice, and the letters the 
carriage of the affairs in those times.' For our 
histories (or rather lives of men) borrow as much 
from the affections and phantasies of the writers, 
from the truth itself, and are for the most of 
them kiiilt together upon unwritten relations and 
traditions. But letters written e re nala^ and bear¬ 
ing a synchronism or equality of time cum rebus 
gestia, have no other fault, than that which was 
imputed unto Yirgil, nihil peceat ntai, quod nihil 
peceet, they speak the truth too plainly, and cast 
too glaring a light for that age, wherein they 
were, or are written. 

Your lordship doth most worthily, therefore, in 
preserving those two pieces, amongst the rest of 
those matchless monuments you shall leave be- 
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hind you; considering that, as one age hath not 
bred your experience, so is it not fit it should be 
confined to one age, and not imparted to the times 
to come. For my part therein, I do embrace the 
honour with all thankfulness, and the trust im¬ 
posed upon me, with all religion and devotion. 
For those two lectures in natural philosophy, 
and the sciences w'ovon and involved with the 
same; it is a great and a noble foundation, both 
for the use and the salary, and a foot that will 
teach the age to come, to guess in part at the 
greiftncss of that herculean mind which give them 
their existence. Only your lordship may be ad¬ 
vised for the seats of this foundation. 'I’he two 
universities are the two eyes of this land, .and 
fittest to contemplate the lustre of this bouifty; 
these two lectures are as the two apples of these 
eyes. An apple when it is single is an ornament, 
when double a pearl, or a blemish in the eye. 1 


Your lordship may therefore inform yourself if one 
Sidley, of Kent, hath not already founded in Ox¬ 
ford a lecture of this nature and condition. But 
if Oxford in this kind be an Argus, I am sure 
poor Cambridge is a right Polyphemus, it hath 
but one eye, and that not so steadily or artificial¬ 
ly placed, but bonum eat faeik aui diffuaivum ; 
your lordship being so full of goodness, will 
quickly find an object to pour it on. That which 
made me say thus much I will say in verse, that 
your lordship may remember it the better. 

Sola ruinffm itat Cantittrifia pannu 
Jllque tnapi bngud disertaa inaaeat Artes, 

I will conclude with this vow: /)eua, qnianimum 
ialtim lihi\ aninwiafi tempua quam lonffiasitnum 
trihuat. It is the most airectionate |)niyer of 
Your lordship’s most humble servant, 

lo. Lincoln. 

Buckden, last of December, ISSS. 




LETTERS FROM MATHEWS, 

NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


SIK FRANCIS BACON, DF.SIRINn A FRIEND TO DO 
HIM A SERVICE. 

Sir,— ^'I’lie report of this act, which I hope 
will prove the last of this business, will probably, 
by the weight it carries, fall, and seize on me. 
And, therefore, not now at will, but upon necessity 
it will become me to call to mind what passed ; 
and (my head being then wholly employed about 
invention) I may the worse put things upon the 
account of mine own memory. I shall take 
physic to-day, upon this cRange of weather, amk 
vantage of leisure; and I pray you not to allow 
yourself so much business, but that you may have 
time to bring me your friendly aid before night, &c. 


NIR FRANCIrt BACON TO V FRIEND, ABOUT READ- 
INO AND (ilVING JIIDOMENT UPON HIS WRIT¬ 
INGS 

Sir, —Because you shall not lose your labour 
this afternoon, which now I must needs npend 
with my Lord Chancellor, I send my desire to 
you in this letter, that you will take care not to 
leave the writing which I left with you last with 
any man so long as that he may be able to take a 
copy of it; because, first, it must be censured by 
you, and then considered again by me. The 
thing which 1 expect most from you is, that you 
would read it carefully over by yourself, and to 
make some little in writing, where you think (to 


speak like a critic) that 1 do perhaps itulonnia- 
eerc; or where 1 do itulu/i'rrr frenio,- or where, in 
fine, I give any manner of disadvantage to myself. 
This, aitpcr lulam nuileriam, you must not fail to 
note, besides all such words and phra.ses as you 
cannot like; for you know in how high account I 
have your judgment. 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO THE SAME PERSON UPON 
THE LIKE SUBJECT; WITH AN ADDITION OP 
CONDOLING THE DEATH OF A FRIENif. 

Sir,— ^'I'lio reason of so much tiino taken before 
my answer to yours of the fourth of August, was 
chiefly my accompanying my letter with the 
paper which here 1 send you; and again, now 
lately (not to hold from you till the end of a letter 
that which by grief may, for a time, efface all the 
former contents,) the death of your good friend and 
mine, A. ^3.; to whom, because I used to send my 
letteis for conveyance to you, it made me so much 
the more unready in the despatch of them. In 
the mean time, I*think myself (howsoever it hath 
pleased God otherwise to bless me) a most unfor¬ 
tunate man, to be depru^of two (a great number 
in true friendship) o|H|||k friends whom I ac¬ 
counted as no stage minds, but private friends, 
(and such as with whom I might both freely and 
safely communicate;) him by death, and you by 
absence. As for the memorial of the late deceased 
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queen, 1 will not question whether you be to 
pass for a disinterested man or no; I freely con¬ 
fess myself am not, so I leave it. As for my 
other writings, you make me very glad of your 
approbation; the rather because you add a con¬ 
currence in opinion with others; for else I might 
have conceived that aflTection would, perhaps, 
have prevailed with you, beyond that which (if 
your judgment had been neat and free) you could 
have esteemed. And as for your caution touch¬ 
ing the dignity of ecclesiastical persons, I shall 
not have cause to meet with them, any otherwise 
than in that some schoolmen have, with excess, 
advanced the authority of Aristotle. Other occa¬ 
sion J shall have none. Rut now I have sent you 
that only ]>art of the whole writing which may 
])orhups have a little harshness and provocation in 
it, although 1 may almost secure myself that if 
the preface passed so well this will not irritate! 
more; being, indeed, to tlic preface but aspw/mo 
lid puf'num. Your own love expressed to me I 
heartily embrace; and hope that there will never 
be occasion of other than entireness between us, 
which notliiiigbut lunjurcs chariUdes shall ever be 
able to break oflf. 


SIR FRANCIS RAt-ON TO A FRIEND, IN REFLEC¬ 
TION IJI'ON SOME ASTROLOOERS IN ITALV. 

SiB, —I write to you chiefly now to the end 
that, by the continuance of ray aciiuaintance with 
you, by letters, you may perceive how much I 
desire, and how much I do not despair of the re¬ 
continuance of our acquaintance by conversation. 
Ill the mean time, 1 wish you would desire the 
astronomers of Italy to amuse us less than they 
do with their fabulous and foolish traditions, and 
come nearer to the experiments of sense; and tell 
us that when all the planets, except the moon, arc 
beyond the line in the other hemisphere for six 
months together, we must needs have a cold 
winter, as wm saw it was the last year. For, 
understa,nding that tiiis was general over all these 
parts of the world, and finding that it was cold 
weather with all winds, and namely west wind, I 
imagined there was some higher cause of this 
eflect; though yet, I confess, I thought not that 
e.ver I should have found that cause so palpable a 
one as it jiroved: which yet, when I caqjc quickly 
afterwards to observe, I found also very clearly, 
that the summer must needs be cold too; thbugh, 
yet, it were generally thought that the year would 
make a shift to pay itself; and tiiat we should be 
sure to have heats for our cold. You see that 
though 1 be full of bimRu^s, yet I can be glad 
rather to lay it all asnHban to say nothing to 
you. But 1 long much TOire to be speaking often 
with you; and I hope I shall not long want my 
wish. 


THE LORD OF 8T. ALBANS, BACON, TO AN HUM¬ 
BLE servant, my LORD BELIEVINO HIS OWN 
DANCER TO BE MUCH LESS THAN HE FOUND IT. 

Sir, —I say to you, upon the occasion which 
you give me in your last, modicsB fuci quart 
dubihisfi ? I would not have my friends (though 
I know it to be out of love) too apprehensive, 
cither of me, or for me. For I thank Cod, my 
ways are sound and good, and I hope (Jod will 
bless me in them. When once my master, and 
afterwards myself, were both of us in extremity 
of sickness, (wliich was no time to dissemble,) I 
never had so great pledges and certainties of his 
love and favour: and that which 1 knew then, 
suoli as took a little pour advantage of these latter 
tirfies, know since. As for the nobleman who 
passed that way by yon, 1 think he is fallen 
out with me for his pleasure, or else, perhaps, to 
make good some of his own mistakings: for he 
cannot in his heart but think worthily of my 
aflecti’6n and well deserving towards him; and as 
for me, I am very sure that I love his nature and 
parts. 


MY LORD OF ST. ALBANS, BACON, TO THE SAME 
HUMBLE SERVANT, EMFLOYINO HIM TO DO A 
GOOD OFFICE WITH ANOTHER GREAT MAN. 

Sir, —I have received your letter, wherein you 
mention some jiassages at large concerning the 
lord you know of. You touched also that point 
in a letter which you wrote upon my lord’s going 
over, which I answ'ercd; and am a little doubtful 
whether mine ever came to your hands. It is 
trpe that 1 wrote a little sullenly therein; how I 
conceived that my lord was a wise man in his 
own way, and pcrhajis thought it fit fur him to be 
out with me; for, at least. 1 found no cause there¬ 
of in myself. As for the l;ittcr of these points, 1 
Jim of the same judguiciit still; but for the former, 
1 perceive, by what you write, that it is merely 
some misunderstanding of his. Am’ 1 do a little 
marvel, at the instance which had relation to tiiat 
other crabbed man; fori conceived that both in 
passing that book, and (as 1 remember) two 
more, immediately after my lord’s gping over, I 
had showed more readiness than many times 1 
use in like cases. Rut, to conclude, no man hath 
thought lietter of my lord than I have done. I 
know his virtues, and, niimely, th.it he hath much 
greatness of mind, which is a thing almost lost 
amofigst men; nor can anybody be more sensible 
and remembering than I am of his former favours, 
so that I shall b^ most glad of his friendship; 
neither are the past occasions, in my opinion, such 
as need either reparation or declaration, but may 
well go under the title of nothing. Now, I had 
rather you dealt between us than anybody else, 
because you are no way drenched in any man’s 
humour. Of other things at another time; but 
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this I was forward to write, in the midst of more 
business than ever I had. 


THE LORD OF ST. ALBANS TO A MOST DEAR 
FRIEND, IN WHOM HE NOTES AN ENTIRENESS 
. .AND IMPATIENT ATTENTION TO DO HIM SER¬ 
VICE. 

Sm,—It is not for nothing that I have deferred 
my l^ssay dc AmicUia, whereby it hath expected 
the proof of your great friendship towards me. 
Whatsoever the event be, (wherein I depend upon 
(lod, who ordains the edect, the instrument, all,) 
yet your incessant thinking of me, without tbss 
of a moment of time, or a hint of occasion, or a 
circumstance of endeavour, or the stroke of a pulse 
in demonstration of your alfection to me, doth inli* 
nitely tie me to you. ('ommend my service to 
iny fncnil. 'I’he rest to-morrow, for I hgpe to 
lodge at London this niglit, &c. 

Secrecy I need not recommend, otherwise than 
lliai you may recommend it over to our friend; 
hiitii liccnuse it prevents opposition, and because 
it is both the king’s and my lord marquis’s nature 
to love to do things unexpected. 


THE LORI) ST. ALBANS TO THE LORD TREASURER 
MARI.nOROIIOIf, KXPOSTULATINU ABOUT HIS 
UNKIMINESS, and INJUSTICE. 

AIv TjOui), —T humhly entreat your lordship, and 
(if I may use the word) advise you to make mo 
a heller answer. Your lordship is interested ^n 


honour, in the opinion of all them who hear how 
I am dealt with. If your lordship malice me for 
such a cause, surely it was one of the justest 
businesses that ever was in Chancery. I will 
avouch it; and how deeply I was tempted there¬ 
in, your lordship knows best. Your lordship 
may do well, in this great age of yours, to think 
of your grave, as I do of mine, and to beware of 
hardness of heart. And as for fair words, it is 
a wind, by which neither your lordship nor any 
man else can sail long. Howsoever, I am the 
man who will give all duo respects and reverence 
to your great place, &;c. 


A LETTER OP SIR FRANCIS BACON TO A SERVANT 
OF HIH, IN EXPRESSION OF GREAT ACKNOW¬ 
LEDGMENT AND KINDNESS. 

Sir, —I have been too long a debtor to you for 
a letter, and especially for such a letter, the words 
whereof were delivered by your hand, as if it had 
been in old gold; for it was not possible for 
entire affection to be more generously and effec¬ 
tually expressed. I can but return thanks to you: 
or rather, indeed, such an answer as may betti>r 
be of thoughts than words. As for that which 
may concern myself, I hope (Jod hath ordained 
me some small time v^hereby I may redeem the 
loss of much. Your company was ever of con¬ 
tentment to me, and your absence of grief; but 
now it is of grief upon grief. I beseech you, 
therefore, make haste hither, where you shall 
meet with as good a welcome as your own heart 
can wish. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 


THE LORD Bacon,HIS t.etter to the most il- 
LUSTBIOliS. and most EXCEi.I.ENT PRINCE 
CHARLES, PRINCE OF WALES, DUKE OF CORN¬ 
WALL, EARL OF CHESTER, &c.* « 

It MAY PLKASE YOUR HiGHNESS. • 

Tn part of my acknowledgment to yourihigh- 
iiess, I have endeavoured to do honour to the 
memory of the last King of England, that was 
ancestor to the king, your father, and yourself, 
and was that king to whom both unions may in 
a sort refer, that of the roses being in him con¬ 
summate, and that of the kingdoms by him 
begun: besides, his times deserve it, for he was 

* Thiril edition of Resuscitatio. 


a wise man and an excellent king; and yet the 
times very rough and full of mutations and rare 
accidents: and it is with times as it is with ways, 
some arc mote up hill and down hill, and some 
are morcB flat and plain, and the one is better for 
the Jiver, and the other for the writer. I have 
not flattered him, but took him to life as well as 1 
could, sitting ?o far off, and having no better 
light; it is true your highness hath a living pat¬ 
tern, incomparable, of Jjie king your fatlier; but it 
is not amiss for you ^Mkto see it in one of these 
ancient pieces. GoJ^serve your highness. 

Your highness’s most humble 

and devoted servant, 
Francis St. Alban. 
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MB. FRANCI8 BACON TO MR. ROBERT CECIL.* 

Sir :—am very glad that the good affection 
and friendship, which conversation and familiari¬ 
ty did knit between us, is not by absence and 
intermission of society discontinued; which 
assureth me it had a farther root than ordinary 
acquaintance. The signification whereof, as it 
is very welcome to me, so it maketh me wish, 
that if you have accomplished yourself as well 
in the points of virtue and experience, which you 
sought by your travel, as you have won the per¬ 
fection of the Italian tongue, I might have the 
contentment to see you again in England, that 
we may renew the fruit of our mutual good will; 
which, I may truly affirm, is, on my part, much 
increased towards you, both by your own demon¬ 
stration of kind remembrance, and because I dis- ^ 
cern the like affection in your honourable and 
nearest friends. 

Our news are all but in seed; for our navy is 
set forth with happy winds, in token of happy 
adventures, so as we do but expect and pray, 
as the husbandman when his corn is in the 
ground. 

Thus, commending me to your love, I commend 
you to Clod’s preservation. 


TO THE niOIIT HONOURABLE HIS VERY GOOD 
LOUD, THE LOUD KEEPER OK THE GREAT 
SEAL, &c.t 

Mv VKKV GOOD Loud, 

I was wished to be here ready in expectation 
of some good effect; and therefuTc I commend 
my fortune to your lordship’s kind and honoura¬ 
ble furtherance. My affection inclineth me to be 
much [your] lordship’s, and my course and way, in 
all reason and policy for myself, leadeth me to the 
same dependence: hereunto if there shall be joined 
your hirddhip’s obligation in dealing strongly for 
me as you have begun, no man can be more yours. 
A tiinorcKis man is everybody’s, and a covetous 
man is his own. But if your lordship consider 
my nature, my course, my friends, my opinion 
with her majesty, if this eclipse of her favour 
were past, I hope you will think, I am no un¬ 
likely piece of wood to shape you.a true servant 
of. My present thankfulness shall be'as much 
as 1 have iaid. I humbly take my leave. 

Your lordship’s true humble servant. 

« Fr. Bacon. 

From Greenwich, thie Sth of April, 1594. 

C 

* From the original draugh^tRlile library of Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, Arch. D. 3. Thil'' Ktter seems to be of n very 
parly date, and to have been written to Mr. Robert ‘becil. 
while he was upon his travels, 
t Harl. MSS. vol. 0997, No. 30. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MY VERY GOOD 
LORD, THE LORD KEEFER.* 

Mv Lord :—I have, since I spake with your 
lordship, pleaded to the queen against herself for 
the injury she doth Mr. Bacon in delaying him 
so long, and the unkindness slie doth me in 
granting no better expedition in a suit which I 
have followed so long, and so affectionately. And 
though I find that she makes some difficulty, to 
have the more thanks, yet I do assure myself she 
is resolved to make him. I do write this, qot to 
solicit your lordship to stand firm in assisting me, 
because, 1 know, you hold yourself already tied 
by your affection to Mr. Bacon, and by your pro- 
mi^ to me; but to acquaint your lordship of my 
resolution to set up my rest, and employ my 
uttermost strength to get him placed before the 
term: so as I beseech your lordship think of no 
temporizing eourse, for I shall think the queen 
deals ,unkindly with me, if she do not both give 
him the place, and give it with f.ivoiir and some 
extraordinary advantage. I wish your lordship 
all honour and happiness, and rest 

Your lordship’s very assured, 

Essux. 

Greenwich, tliU i Itli uf January, [1591.] 

Eiiiinriird, 

My Lord of Essex fur Mr, Fran. Bacon to be 
solicitor. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE III8 VERY GOOD 
LORD, THE l,ORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL t 

My VERY GOOD Lord, 

,Sir 'niomas Egerton failing of your lordship, 
being newly gone, sent his letter to me to sec 
conveyed unto you, wiiich I send enclosed; de¬ 
siring your lordship, according to your kind af¬ 
fection, to make the liest use thereof for my fur¬ 
therance. And I pray your lordship to call to 
remembrance my lord treasurer’s kind course, 
who affirmed djrcctly all the rest to be unfit. 
And because vis uinita fortior, I pray your lord- 
ship to take a time with the queen when my lord 
treasurer is present. Thus, in hope to-morrow 
will bring forth some good effect, I rekt 
Your lordship’s, in ail humble 

duty and service, 

Fk. Bacon. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURARLB, Ac., THE LORD 
JtEEFER, Ac t 

My very good Lord, 

Because 1 understand your lordship remaineth 
at court till this day, and that my Lord of Essex 

* Hart. MSS. vol. 0997, No. 87. 
f Harl. MSS. vol. 0990, No. 52. t Ibid. No. SO 
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writeth to me, that his lordship cometh to London, 
I thought good to remember your lordship, and 
to request you, as 1 touched in my last, that if 
my lord treasurer be absent, your lordship would 
forbear to fall into my business with her majesty, 
lest it might receive some foil before the time 
when it should be resolutely dealt in. And so 
.commending myself to your good favour, I most 
humbly take my leave. 

Your lordship’s in all 

humble duty and service, 

* Fr. Bacon. 

From Gray's Inn, thin 8lh 
of April, 15M. 


KARL OF ESSEX TO LORD KEEPER PCCKERINO • 

Mv Loud,— My short stay at the court made me 
fail of speaking with your lordship; tlifttefore, I 
must write tliat which myself hud told you; that 
is. that 5 ’oiir lordship will be pleased to forbear 
pressing for a solicitor, since there is no cause 
towards the end of a term to call for it; and, be¬ 
cause the absence of Mr. Bacon’s friends may be 
much to his disadvantage. 1 wish your lordship 
all happiness, and rest 

Y our livrdship’s very assured 

to be commanded, 

Essex. 

Wansteail, tins 411i of May, liiOt. 


TO THE RIGHT TIONODRADLE THE LOufi 
KEEPER, &c. 

It mav please your cood Lordship, 

I understand of some business like enough to 
detain the queen to-morA>w, w'hich maketh qie 
earnestly to pray your good lordship,%s one that 
I have found to take my fortune to heart, to take 
some time to remember her mjijcsty of a solicitor 
this present day. 

Our Tower employment stayeth, and hath done 
these thr#} days, because one of the principal 
oiTenders being brought to confsss, and the other 
persisting in denial, her majesty, in her wisdom, 
thought best some time were given to him that is 
obstinate, to bethink himself; which, indijed, is 
singular good in such cases. Thus, desiring your 
lordship’s pardon, in haste I commend my fortune 
and duty to your favour. 

Your lordship’s most humbly 

to rcocive your commandments, 

Fh. Bacon. 

From Gray’s Inn, this 13th 
of Auiiust, 151)4. 

* Ilarl. MSS. vol. 0006, Na 7S. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD 
KEEPER, ke.* 

It hay please your cood Lordship 
As your lordship hath at divers times helped 
me to pass over contrary times, so I humbly pray 
you not to omit this favourable time. 1 cannot 
bear myself as I should till 1 bo settled. And 
thus, desiring pardon, I leave your lordship to 
God’s preservation. 

Your lordship’s most humbly 

at commandment, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Grny’a Inn, this 2Slli 
of August, 1594. 


TO THE RIGHT liONODRARLE IIIS VERY GOOD 
LORD,THE LOUD KEEPER, &.c.t 

It may please vour good Lordship, 

1 was minded, according to tlie place of em¬ 
ployment, tlioiigh not of otiicc, wherein I serve, 
for my better direction and the ailvanccmcnt of 
the service, to have acquainted your lordship, now 
before the term, with such her majesty’s causes 
as arc in my hands. Which course, intended out 
of duty, 1 do now find, by that I hear from my 
Lord of Kssex, your lordship of your favour is 
willing to use for my good, upon that satisfaction 
you may find in my travels. And I now send to 
your lordship, together with my humble thanks, 
to understand of your lordship’s being at leisure, 
what part of to-morrow, to the end 1 may attend 
your lordship, whicii, this afu-rnooii, I cannot, in 
regard of some conference 1 have appointed with 
Mr. Attorney-General. And so 1 commend your 
honourable lordship to God’s good preservation. 

Your good lordship’s humbly at 

your honourable commandments, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Gray’a Inn, the SStli 
of September, Friday. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD 
KEEPER, &•;.{ 

It may plea.se your Lordship, 

I thought good to step aside for nine days, 
which is the durance of a wonder, and not for 
any dislike in the world; for I think her majesty 
hath done me as great a favour in making an end 
of 'tills matter, as if she had enlarged me from 
some restraint. And, I humbly pray your lord- 
ship, if it BO pfeasc you, to deliver to her majesty 
from me, that I would have been glad to have done 
her majesty service, now io the best of my years, 
and the same mind rl^ins in me still; and that 

• H.-irl. MSS. vol. me, No. 103 
t Ibid. vol. CC07, No. 14. 
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it may be, when her majesty hath tried others, 
she will think of him that she hath cast aside. 
For, I will take it upon that which her majesty 
hath often said, that she doth rese’ve me, and not 
reject me. And so I leave your good lordship to 
God’s good preservation. 

Your lordship’s much bounden 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Twickenham Park, thia. 
aothof Muy, ISUS. 

liindoracd, 

Mr, Fr, Bacon, his contmtation to have the solicitor- 
ship. 


TO sin nEoiujE vilubrs.* 

Sir, —I think I cannot do better service towards 
the good estate of the kingdom of Ireland, than 
to procure the king to he well served in the emi¬ 
nent places of law and justice; I shall, therefore, 
name unto you for tho attorney’s place there, or 
for the solicitor’s place, if tho new solicitor shall 
go up, a gentleman of mine own breeding and 
framing, Mr. Edward Wyrthington, of Gnry’s 
Inn; he is born to eight hundred pounds a year; 
he is the (ddest son of a most severe justicer 
amongst the recusants of Lancashire, and a man 
most able for law and speech, and by me trained 
in the king’s causes. My lord deputy, by my 
description, is much in lovd with the man. I hear 
my Lord of Canterbury and Sir Thomas Laque 
should name one Sir John Beare, and some other 
mean men. This man I commend upon iny credit, 
for the good of his majesty’s service. God ever 
preserve and prosper you. 1 rest 

Your most devoted and 

most bounden servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

July 3, 1018. 


TO TJIG MARQUIS OF BUCKINOIlAM f 

Mv VRHV GOOD Lord, 

I write now only, rather in a kind of continu¬ 
ance and fresh suit, upon the king’s business, 
than that the same is yet ripe cither for advertise¬ 
ment or advice. 

The subcommissioners meet forenoon and after¬ 
noon with great diligence, and without distraction 
or running several ways; which if it bo no more 
than necess'Ty, what would less have donol t)iat 
is, if there had been no subcommissioners, or they 
not well chosen. 

1 speak with Sir T.ionel Cranfeld ns cause rc- 
quireth citjier for account or direction, and as far 
as I can, by the taste I hgve from him, discern, 
probably their service will attain, and may exceed 
his majesty’s expectation. 


I do well like the course they take, which is, 
in every kind to set down, as in beer, in wine, in 
beef, in muttons, in corn, &c., wbatcometh to the 
king’s use, and then what is spent, and lastly 
what may be saved. This way, though it be not 
so accusative, yet it is demonstrative. Aam rec¬ 
tum est index sui el obliqui, and the false manner 
of accounting, and wliere the gain cleaveth wiil 
appear after by consequence. I humbly pray his 
majesty to pardon me for troubling him with these 
imperfect glances, which I do, both because I 
know his majesty thinketii long to understand 
somewhat, and lest his majesty should conceive, 
that he multiplying honours and favours upon me, 
I should not also increase and redouble my endea¬ 
vours and cares for his service, (iod ever bless, 
preserve, and prosper his majesty and your lord- 
ship, to whom I ever remain 

Your true and most devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacon, C. S. 

Jan. 16rI617. 


TO TIIF. RIGHT IIONOURABLF. THE LORD 
KEF.FF.R, &c.« 

It may plicasf: your noon Lordship, 

Not ahlc to attend your lordshi|) myself before 
your going to the court, by reason of an ague, 
which oflered me a fit on Wednesday morning, 
but since, by abstinence, 1 thank God, 1 have 
starved it, so as now he hath turned his back, I 
am chasing him away with a little physic, I 
thought good to write these few words to your 
lordship; partly to signify my e.xcuse, if need 
be, that I assisted not Mr. Attf)rney on Thursday 
lastoin tho^ Star Chamber, at which time, it is 
some comfort to me, that I hear by relation some¬ 
what was generally taken hold of by the court 
which I formerly had opened and moved; and 
partly to express a little my conceit touching the 
nows which your lordship last told me from the 
queen, concerning a condition in law knit to an 
interest, which your lordship rememhereth, and 
is supposed to be broken by misfeyance. Wf^herein 
surely my mind, as far as it appertaineth to me, 
is this, that as I never liked not so much as tho 
coming in upon a lease by w’ay of forfdltnre, so I 
am so much enemy to myself as I take no con¬ 
tentment in any such hope of advantage. For 
ffs your lordship can give me best testimony, that 
I never in my life propounded any such like mo¬ 
tion, though I have been incited thereto; so the 
world will hardly believe, but that it is underhand 
quickened and nourished from me. And, truly, 
my lord. I would ndt be thought to supplant viny 
man for great gain; and I humbly pray your lord- 
ship to continue your commendations and coun¬ 
tenance to me in the course of the queen’s service 
that I am entered into: which, when it shall 


* Stephens's second collection, p. 4. 


t Ibid. 
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please God to move the queen to profit,* I hope I 
shall give cause for your lordship to obtain as 
many thanks as you have endured chidings. 
And so I commend your good lordship to God’s 
good preservation. 

Vour lordship’s most humbly 

at your honourable commandment, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Oray’8 Inn, the 11th of June, 1995 


*TO THE RIOUT HONOURABLE THE LORD 
KEEPER. Ac t 
It may please voir Lordship, 

'I’here hath nothing happened to me in the 
course of niy business more contrary to my ex¬ 
pectation, than your lordship’s failing me, and 
crossing me now in the conclusion, when friends 
arc best tried. But now I desire no more favour 
of your lordship, than 1 would do if I were a suitor 
ill iho Chancery; which is this only, (Jiat you 
Avoiild do me right. And I, for my part, though I 
have much to allege, yet, nevertheless, if I see 
her majesty settle her choice upon an able man, 
such a one as Mr. Serjeant Fleming, I will make 
no means to alter it. On the other side, if I per¬ 
ceive any insufficient, obscure,^: idol man offered 
to her majesty, then I think myself double bound 
to use the best mersns I can for myself; which I 
humbly pray your lordship I may do with your 
favour, and that you will not disable me farther 
than is cause. And so 1 commend your lord- 
ship to God’s preservation, 

That beareth your lordship all humble respect, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Prom Gray's Inn, the SSlh of July, 1595. 

Endorsed, in lord keeper’s haniH 
Mr, Bacon wronging me. 


• 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE Tllg LORD * 
KEEPER, Ac.} 

It mav please your Loriiship, 

I thought it became me to’write to your lord- 
ship, upon that which I have understood from my 
Lord of Essex, who vouchsafed, as 1 perceive, to 
deal wi'h your lordship of himself to join with 
him in the i-oneiiiding of my business, and findeth 
your lordship hath conceived offence, as well upon 
my manner when I saw your lordship at Temple 
last, as upon a letter, which I did write te your 
lordship some time before. Surely, my lord, for 
my behaviour, 1 am well assured, I omitted no 
point of duty or ceremony towards your lordship. 
But I know too much of the*court to beg a coun¬ 
tenance in public place, where I make account I 
shall not receive it. And for m;^letter, the prin¬ 
cipal point of it was, that which I hope God will 

*/. Perfect. t Ilatl. MSS. vol. 6997, No. 37. 

tlta MSS. 

} Ilarl. MSS vol. 6697, No 44. 


I give me grace to perform, which is, Uiat if any 
idol may be offered to her majesty, since it is 
mixed with my particular, to infuriii her majesty 
truly, which I must do, as long as 1 have a tongue 
to speak, or a pen to write, or a friend to use. 
And farther I remember not of my letter, except 
it were that I writ, I hoped your lordship would 
do me no wrong, which hope 1 do still continue. 
For if it please your lordship but to call to mind 
from whom I am descended, and by whom, next 
to God, her majesty, and your own virtue, your 
lordship is ascended ; I know you will have a 
compunction of mind to do me any wrong. And, 
therefore, good my lord, when your lordship 
favoiireth others before me, do not lay the separa¬ 
tion of your love and fiivour upon myself. For I 
will give no cause, neither can 1 acknowledge 
any, where none is; but liumbly pray your lord¬ 
ship to understand things as they arc. 'I'hus, 
sorry to write to your lordship in an argument 
which is to mo unpleasant, though necessary, I 
commend your lordship to God’s good pre. 
servation. 

Your lordship’s, in all humble respect, 

Fr, Bacon. 

From Twickenham Park, this lUth of August, 1599. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD KEEPER, 
Ac * 

It may please your’good Lordship, 

I am sorry the opportunity permitteth me not 
to attend your lordship as 1 minded. But 1 hope 
your lordship will not be the less sparing in using 
the argument of my being studied and prepared 
iif the queen’s causes, for my furtherance upon 
belief that 1 had imparted to your lorilship iny 
travels, which some time next week 1 mean to do. 
Neither have I been able to confer with Mr. At-^ 
torney, as I desired, because he was removing 
from one building to another. And, besides, he 
alleged his note book was in the country, at——, 
and so wo respited it to some time n^xt week. I 
think he will rather do mo good offices than other¬ 
wise, except it be for the township your lordship 
remenibereth by the venso. Thus 1 commend 
your honourable lordship to God’s good preserva¬ 
tion. 

Your lordship’s most humble 

at your honourable commandment, 

• Fr. Bacon. 

From Gray’s Inn, this S5th of September, 1595. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MY GOOD LORD, 
THE LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL OF 
ENGLAND.! 

It may please tour rood Lordship, 

JWy not acquainting your lordship hath pro¬ 
ceeded of my not knowing any thing, and of my 

* Hart. MSS. vol.6007, No. 59. t Ibid. No. OR 
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not knowinjT of my absence at Ryssain with iny 
Lady Russel, upon some important cause of her 
son's. And as I have heard nothing, so I look 
for nothing, though my Lord of Essex sent me 
word, he would not write till his lordship had 
good news. But his lordship may go on in his 
aifcclion, which, nevertheless, myself have desired 
him to limit. But I do assure your lordship, I 
can take no farther care for tlie matter. I am now 
at Twickenham Park, whore I think to stay: for 
her majesty placing a solicitor, my travel shall 
not need in her causes, though, whensoever her 
majesty shall like to employ me in any particu¬ 
lar, I shall be ready to do her willing service. 
This J write lest your lordship might think my 
silence came of any conceit towards your lord- 
ship, which, I do assure you, 1 have not. And 
this needed 1 not to do, if 1 thought not so : for 
my course will not give me any ordinary occasion 
to use your favour, whereof, nevertheless, I shall 
ever be glad. So I commend your good lordship 
to God’s holy preservation. 

Your lordship’s humble, &c. 

Fk. Bacon. 


Thn lltli <ir October, ISOS. 


TO TilK RIGHT IIONOUUAULE THE LORD KEEPER, 
&c.* 

It mav pi.EASE vouR noon Lordship, 

I conceive the end already made, which will, I 
trust, ho to me a beginning of good fortune, or at 
least of content. Her majesty, by God’s grace, 
shall live and reign long, she is not running 
away, 1 may trust her. Or whether she lo tk 
towards me or no, I remain the same, not altered 
in my intention. If I had been an ambitious man, 
it would have overthrown me, but minded as I 
am, Rcverlet hewdietiii mea inninum meum. If I 
had made any reckoning of any thing to be stirred, 
I would have waited on your lordship, and will 
be at any time ready to wait on you to do you 
service, (jo I commend your good lordship to 
God's holy preservation. 

V our lordship’s most humble, 

at your honourable commandment, 

Fb. Bacon. 

Prom Tiviekenhsm Park, thn 14th ot October. 

Endoraed, 14th October, 95. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD KEEPER, 
dec.f 

Mv VERY GOOD LoRD, 

I received a letter from a very friend of mine, 
requesting me to move your lordship to put into 
the commission for the subsidy, Mr. Richard 
Kempe, a reader of Gray’s Inn, and besides bbrn 
to good estate, being also my friend and familiar 


I ac({uaintance. And because 1 conceive the gen¬ 
tleman to be every way sortablc with the service, 
1 am bold to commend him to your lordship’s 
good favour. And even so, with remembrance 
of my most humble duty, I rest 

Your lordship’s aifectionato to do you 
humble service, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Twickcniiairi Park, July .1, ISiU. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD KEEFER, 

iLC.* 

My Lord, —In my last conference with your 
lordship, I did entreat you both to forbear hurting 
of Mr. Fr. Bacon’s cause, and to suspend your 
jud^nent of his mind towards your lordship, till 
I had spoken with him. I went since that time 
to Twickenham Park to confer with him, and had 
signified the clfect of our conference liy letter ere 
this, if 1 had not hojied to have met with your 
lordship, and so to have delivered it by speech. I 
told your lordship when 1 last saw you, that this 
manner of liis was only a natural freedom, and 
plainness, which he had used with me, and in iny 
knowledge with some other of his best friends, 
than any want of reverence towards your lord- 
ship ; and therefore 1 was more curious to look 
into the moving cause of his style, than into the 
form of it; whicli now I find to be only a diffi¬ 
dence of your lordship’s favour and love towards 
him, and no alienation of that dutiful mind which 
he hath borne towards your lordship. And there¬ 
fore I am fully persuaded, that if your lordship 
would please to send for him, there would grow 
so good satisfaction, as hereafter he should enjoy 
youl lordship’s honourable favour in as great a 
measure as ever, and your lordship have the use 
of his service, who, I assure your lordship, is as 
strong in his kindness, as you find him in his 
jealousy. T will use no argument to persuade 
your lordship, that 1 should be glad of his being 
restored to your lordship’s wonted favour; since 
your lordship both knoweth how much my credit 
is engaged in his lortiine, and may easily judge 
how sorry I should be, that a gentleman whom 1 
love so much, should lack the favour of a person 
whom I honour so much. And thus commending 
your lordship to God’s best protection, I rest 
Your lordship’s very assured, 

Essex. 

*' Enflorned, .11 August, 95. 

3iy Lord of Essex to have me send for Mr. Bacon, 
for he will satirfy me. In my lord keeper’s own 
hand. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD 
KEEPER, A.c.t 

My very good Lord, 

The want of assistance from them which should 
be Mr. Fr. Bacon’s friends, makes [me] the more 


* n«rl. Mas. vol. 6997, No. 61. f Ibid. No. S9. * Harl. MSS. vol. 6997, No. 47. t Ibid. No. 106. 
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industrious myself, and the more earnest in soli* 
citing mine own friends. Upon me the labour 
must lie of his establishment, and upon me the 
disgrace will light of his being refused. There¬ 
fore I pray your lordship, now account me not as 
a solicitor only of my friend’s cause, but as a 
])arty interested in this; and employ all your 
.lordship’s favour to me, or strength for me, in 
procuring a short and speedy end. For though I 
liiiow, it will never bo carried any other way,yet 
1 liold both my friend and myself disgraced by 
tills "{irotraction. More 1 would write, but that I 
know to so honourable and kind a friend, this 
wliich 1 have said is enough. And so 1 commend 
your lordship to God’s best protection, resting. 

At your lordship’s commandment, * 

IXo iiaiB.l Essex. 


A I.KTTER TO DR. MORISON,* A SCOTTIS* PlIY 
SIfiW, UPON ms MAJESTY’S COMING IN. 
\Tu. Diu'tok Mouison, 

I li.ivc thought good by this my letter to renew 
this my ancient aci|uaintancc which hath passed 
heiwcen us, signifying my good mind to you, to 
jierform to you any good olfice, for your particular 
and iny expectation, and a firm assurance of the 
like on your jiart tovaards me : wherein I confess 
you may have the start of me, because occasion hath 
given you the jireeedency in investing you with 
o|)|)ortunity to use my name well, and by your 
loving ti'stimony to further a good opinion of me 
in bis majesty, and the court. 

Hut I hope my experience of matters here will, 
with the light of his majesty’s favour, enable jpe 
sjiw'dily both to requite your kindness, and to 
a(‘c{uit and make good your testimony and report. 
So not doubling to see you hero with hia majesty, 
considering that it belongeth to your art to feel 
pulses, and I assure you Glfleti doth rot set dow% 
greater variety of pulses than do veift here in 
men’s hearts, I wish you all prosperity, and 
remain yours, &c. 

From Illy Chninber at Gray's Inn, Ac., 1603. 


A LETTER 'lO MR. MURRAY, OP THE KING’S BED¬ 
CHAMBER. 

Mr. Mukrav, ' 

It is very true that his majesty most gracioisly, 
at my humble request, knighted the last Sunday 
my brother-in-law, a towardly young gentleman ;f 
for which favour I think myself more bound to 
his majesty, than for the beneAt of ten knights: 

* Tie had held n cnrresponJcnce with Mr. Anthony Bacon, 
and was employeil to And intelligence from Scotland to the 
Earl of Essex.—See Memoira of the Betgn of Queen Elitabetk, 
fi'om the year 13H1 ttU her deaths vol. i. p. 70. 109. 116. 

t To tills Sir John Constable, Sir Franru Bacon dedicated 
the second edition of bis Essays, published at London, 161S, 
in octavo. 


and to tell you truly, my meaning was not that 
the suit of this other gentleman, Mr. Temple,* 
should have been moved in my name. For I 
should have been unwilling to have moved his 
majesty for more than one at once, though many 
times in his majesty’s courts of justice, if we 
move once for our iriends, we are allowed to 
move again for our fee. 

ilut indeed my purpose was, that you might 
have been pleased to have moved it as for myself. 

Nevertheless, since it is so far gone, and that 
the gentleman’s friends are in some expectation 
of success, I leave it to your kind regard what is 
farther to be done, as willing to give satisfaction 
to those which have put me in trust, and loath on 
the other side to press above good manners. And 
so, with my loving commendations, 1 remain 
1603. Yours, &c. 


TO MR. MATTIIF.W.t 

Sir,— perceive you have some time when you 
can be content to think of your friends; from 
whom, since you have borrowed yourself, you do 
well, not paying the principal, to send the interest 
at six months’ day. The relation, which here 
T send you enclosed, carries the truth of that which 
is public: and though my little leisure might have 
required a briefer, yet the matter would have en¬ 
dured and asked a larger. 

I have now, at last, taught that child to go, at 
the swaddling whereof yuu were. My work 
touching the Proficiency atid Advancement of 
Learning I have put into two books; whereof the 
former, which you saw, 1 cannot but account as a 
page of the latter. I have now published them 
both ; whereof I thought it a small adventure to 
send you a copy, who have more right to it than 
any man, except TMshop Andrews, who was my 
inquisitor. 

The death of the late great judge concerned not 
mo, because the other was not removed. I write 
this In answer to your good wishes, Mhich I re¬ 
turn not as flowers of Florence,:}; but as you mean 
them; whom 1 conceive jilace cannot lalter, no 
more than time shall me, except it be for the better. 

1605. 


TO MY LADY PACKINGTON, IN ANSWER TO A 
M{:SSAGE BY HER SENT.} 

Madam, —You shall with right good will be 
madp acquainted with any thing that concerneth 

* Probably Mr. William Temple, who hail been educated 
in King’s College, Cpmbridge, then master of the free school 
at Lincoln, next successively secretary to Sir Philip Sidney, 
Secretary Davison, and the Earl of Essex, made provost of 
Dublin College in 1609, and ai last knighted, aniP appointed 
one of the masters in chancery in Ireland. He died about 
1626, at the age of 73. 

t Sir Table Matthew’s Collection of Letters, p. II. 

i Mr. Matthew wrote an elegy on the Duke of Florence’s 
felicity. 

} From an old copy of Sir Francli Bacon’a Letters. 

R 2 
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your (laughters, if you bear a mind of love and 
concord, otherwise you must be content to be a 
stranger unto us; for I may not be so unwise as 
to suffer you to be an author or occasion of dis¬ 
sension between your daughters and their hus¬ 
bands, having seen so much misery of that kind 
in yourself. 

And above all things 1 will turn back your 
kindness, in which you say, you will receive my 
wife if she be castoff; for it is much more likely 
wn have occasion to receive you being cast off, if 
you reinciiibcr what is passed. Rut it is time to 
iiiako an end of tliose follies, and you shall at this 
time pardon me this one fault of writing to you; 
fur 1 mean to do it no more till you use me and 
respect me as you ought. So, wishing you better 
than it scemeth you will draw upon yourself, [ 
rest, Yours, 

Ftt. 13A.C0N. 


TO sm THOMAS HODELF,Y, AFTER HE HAD IM¬ 
PARTED TO HIM A WRITING, ENTITLED, COOl- 
TATJl KT y/S^.* 


finely, somewhat after the manner of my late lord 
privy seal ;* not all out so sharply, but as ele¬ 
gantly. Sir Thomas Lake, who is also now in 
that court, did very well, familiarly and coiinscl- 
lor-like.| My lord of Pembroke, who is like¬ 
wise a stranger there, did extraordinary well, 
and became himself well, and had an evident 
applause.:|: I meant well also; and because my 
information was the ground ; having spoken out 
of a few heads which I had gathered, for I seldom 
do more, I set down, as soon as 1 came home, 
cursorily, a frame of that I had said; thod'gh I 
persuade myself 1 spake it with more life. I 
have sent it to Mr. Murray sealed; if your ma¬ 
jesty have so much idle time to look upon it, it 
may give some light of the day’s work; but I 
most humbly pray your majesty to pardon tlie 
errors. God jireserve you ever. 

Your majesty’s most humble subject, 

and devoted servant, 

' Fr. Bacon. 


April !!<J, 1615. 


Sir, —In respect of my going down to my liouse 
in tlie country, 1 sliall liave miss of iny papers, 
which I pray you therefore to return unto me. 
You are, 1 bear you witness, slothful, and you 
help mo nothing: so as I am half in conceit that 
you adect not the argiiinent, for myself, I know 
well, you love and affect. I can say no more to 
you, but 7wn cimimu» mrdis, renqumdent omnia 
sy/pae. If yon bo not of the lodgings chalked up, 
whereof 1 speak in iny preface, I am but to pass 
by your door. But if I had you a fortnight at 
Gorhambury, I would make you tell me another 
talc; or else I would add a cogitation against 
libraries, and be revenged on you that way. I 
jiray you send me some good news of Sir Thomas 
Smith, and eoinmend me very kindly to him. 
So I rest. 

IC07. 


• TO THE KlNO.f 

It mav please voirn excellent Majesty, 

Mr. St, .lolin his day is past, and well past. 
I hold it to be Janus Bifrons; it hath a good 
aspect to that which is past, and to tlie future; 
and doth both satisfy and prepare. • All did well; 
my lord rbief justice delivered the law for the 
benevolence strongly; I would he had done it 
timely. Mr. Ghancellor of the Exchequer^ spake 

t 

* Rawley’t Ri-aiiscitatlo. 

f Ibid. 

t Tlie etihncellor of llic exchequer here meant, was Sir 
Kiilkc Orevillc, who, being early iiiitiatcd into the rniirt of 
(tiippii Ehsalietli, heraino a polite and line gentirinan; and, 
ill the ISlIi of King Jaiiira, waa created laird Brnokd. He 
i-roctcd a nulile iiioniinient for liiinaelf on the nortli aide of 
W'nrwick cliiirrh, which hath escaped the laic desniutinii, 
with this well known inscription: “ Fulke Greville, servant 


SIR FRANCIS BACON TO KINO JAMES.} 

It may please youh most e.vcellent Majesty, 
It pleased your majesty to commit to my care 
and trust for Westminster Hall tlirec particulars; 
that of the regc inrnnmltfi, which concerneth 
Murray; that of the commendams, which con- 

tn Oucpn Eliziibc-lli, roiiiisellnr to King .innira, and friend to 
Sir I*liilip Sidney ” Nor is In: Icaa renieiiibprtnl liy the monu¬ 
ment he lias left in his wnliiigs ainl pneins, chiefly composed 
ill his youth, iinil in faiiiilinr exercises with the geiitlciiian I 
have before mentioned.— Stryhciia 

* l.ute Earl of Nortliaiiiptuii. 

fsir Thotias Lake was about tins time iiiitdc one of the 
priiirip.il secretaries of state, as he liail been formerly Latin 
seeretiiry to (tueen Eli/.alie(li, anil, before 11i.it lime, bred 
iinilcr Sir Fraiiris Walsingliaiii. Hut, in the year lOIS, f,ill- 
ing iiilu fin: king’s ilispleiisnre, and being engaged In Ibe 
qiiarreKs \\ nil liisxrife an|J il.ingliter, llie Lad; Rons, with 
**10 Connie.ss of Exeter, he lias III lirst suspended from the 
excriilion lA’ lii.i pl.ice, and uilerwards reniox'ed, and deeply 
censiircd ami lined in the Star riiniiiber; all nnigli it is said 
the king then gave liini, in open rnurt,lhis public eulogy, that 
lie was a niinisler of i late, fit to serve the gn-aiesl prince in 
Kiiropc. Whilst Ibis storm xvas hanging over Ins bead, he 
xvrit in,my letters to llic king and the iUarqiiis of Biirkiiig- 
hain, xvhirli I have seen, coniplaiiiing (>f his iiiisfortiine, that 
his ruin xvas likely to proceed from tlie assistai.Le he gave to 
Ins nearest reLitioos.—A'rep/icns. 

t William, Earl nf Pnnliroke, son to Henry Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, l.oril President of tlie Council in tlie Iniirihet 
' jf Wales, by Mar; his wife, a lady in wliniii tile iiinses and 
graces seemed to meet; wliosc very letters, in the jiidgiiicnt 
of oife xvlni Biixv many of thinii, declared her to be mistress 
of a pqn not inferior to that of lier brother, the admirable Sir 
Philip Sidney, and to xvhom he addressed his Arcadia. Nor 
did this genlleinan degenerate fVoin their wit and spirit, as 
his piienw, his great patronage of learned men, and resolute 
oppnsilinn to the Spaihsh mairh, did, among other instances, 
fully pruve. In the year 1010, he was made lord chamber¬ 
lain, and chosen chancellor of the university of Oxford. He 
died suddenly on the lOlh of April, IC3U, having Just com¬ 
pleted filly years. But, his only sun deceasing, n child, before 
him, his estate and hnnoiirs descended ii|Hin bis youngei 
brother, Philip, Earl of Montgomery, the lineal aiirestor of 
the present noble and learned earl.— Slephrnt. 
i Sir David Ualrymple’s Memorials and Letters, p. 40 
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cerneth tlie Bishop of Lincoln; and that of the 
habeas corpus, wliich concerneth the Chancery. 

'i'hese causes, althoug-h I gave them private 
additions, yet, they are merely, or at least chiefly, 
yours; and the die runneth upon your royal prero¬ 
gative’s diminution, or entire conservation. Of 
these it is niy duty to give your majesty a short 
•account. 

For that of the rege itieonsullo, I argued the 
same in the King’s Bench on Thursday last. 
There argue«l on the other part Mr. George Crook, 
the judge’s brother, an able bookman, and one 
tliai was manned forth with all the furniture that 
the bar could give him, 1 will not say the bench, 
and with tlio study of a long vacation. I was to 
answer, which liatli a mixture of the sudden; and 
of mys(df 1 will not, nor cannot say any thing, 
but tliat iny voice served me well for two hours 
.iiid n lialf; and that those that understood nothing 
could tell me th.it T lost not one auditor that was 
jiresenl in the beginning, but stayed till tllh later 
end. If 1 should say more, there were too many 
w itnesses, for I ne.ver saw the court more full, 
th.it might disjirovo me. 

My I jord (5okc was ]ilcnscd to say, that it was 
a famous argument; but withal, he asked me a 
politic, and tempting question: for, taking occa¬ 
sion by a notable precedent I had cited, where, 
upon the like writ’brought, all the judges in 
Kngl.iud assembled, and that privately, lest they 
should seem to di.sputc tlio king’s commandment, 
and, upon conference, with one mind agreed, that 
till) writ must bo obeyed. Ujion this hold, my 
lord asked me, whether I would have all the rest 
of the judges called to it. I was not caught; but 
knowing well that the judges of the^ConiiiJon 
Pleas were most of all others interested in respect 
of the prothonotarics, 1 answered, civilly, that I 
could advise of it; hut that I did not distrust the 
court; and, besides, I thojjght the case so clear, 
as it nei'ded not. ^ • 

.Sir, I ih) perceive, that I liavo not only stopped, 
liiit almost turned the stream; and I see how 
things cool by this, that the fudges that were 
wont to call so hotly upon the business, w hen 
they hail heard, of themselves, took a fortnight 
d.iy to adi^se what tlmy will do, by which time 
the term will he near al an end; and I know they 
little expected to have tlic matter so beaten down 
with book-l.iw, upon which my argnme.nt wholly* 
went; ,o ihat every mean student was satiaficd. 
\'i;t, because the times are as they are, I .could 
wish, in all humbleness, that your majesty would 
remember and renew your former commandment 
which yon gave my lord chief Justice in Michael¬ 
mas term, which was, that after he had heard 
your attorney, which is now done, he should for¬ 
bear further proceeding till he had spoke with 
your majesty. 

It concerneth your majesty threefold. First, 
III this particular of Murray; next, in consequence 


of fourteen several patents, part in Queen Elisa¬ 
beth’s time, some in your majesty’s time, which 
depend upon the like question; but chiefly be¬ 
cause this writ is a mean provided by the ancient 
law of England, to bring any case that may con¬ 
cern your majesty, in profit or power, from the 
ordinary benches, to be tried and judged before 
your Chancellor of England, by the ordinary and 
legal part of his power : and your majesty 
knowetb your chancellor is ever a principal coun¬ 
sellor, and instrument of monarchy, of immediate 
dependence upon the king: and, therefore, like 
to be a safe and tender guardian of the royal 
rights. 

For the case of the commendams, a matter 
likewise of great consequence, though nothing 
near the first, this day I was prepared to have 
argued it before all the judges; but, by reason 
of the sickness of the sergeant which was pro¬ 
vided to argue on the other side, although I 
pressed to have had some other day appointed 
this term; yet it pleased divers of the jiidgos to 
do me the honour, as to say it was not fit any 
should argue against me, upon so small time 
of warning, it is adjourned to the first Saturday 
next term. 

For the matter of the habeas corpus, I perceive 
this common employment of my lord chancellor, 
and my lord chief justice, in these examinations, 
is such a vinculum, as Uiey will not square while 
these matters arc inland, so that there is altum 
sikntium of that matter. (Jod ever preserve 
your majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble 
. and bounden subject and servant, 

Fh. Bacon. 

January V7,1619. 


TO Sin GEORGE VILL1ERB, ON BENDING DIB UII.L 
FOR VISCOUNT.* 

Sir: —I send you the bill for his majesty’s sig¬ 
nature, reformed according to his majesty’s 
amendments, both in the two places, which, 1 
assure you, were both altered with great judg¬ 
ment, ‘and in the third place, which his majesty 
termed a question only. But he is an idle body 
that thinks his majesty asks an idle question; 
and therefore his majesty’s questions are to bo 
answered by taking away the cause of the ques¬ 
tion, and’not by replying. 

For the name, his majesty’s will is law 
in those things; and to speak truth, it is a 
well sounding and noble name, both hero and 
abroad; and being your proper name, I will take 
it for a good sign that you shall give honour to 
your dignity, and not your dignity to you. There- 
forejl have made it Viscount Villicrs: and for 
your barony, I will keep it for an earldom; for, 

* Stephens** set on«l Collertion, p. 10. 
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though the^ther had been more orderlyi yet that 
is as usual, and both alike good in law. 

For Uoper’s place,* I would have it by all 
means despatched; and therefore I marvel it lin- 
gereth. It were no good manners to take the 
business out of ray lord treasurer's hands; and 
therefore 1 purpose to write to his lordship, if 1 
hear not from him first by Mr. Deccomb. But 
if I hear of any delay, you will.give me leave, 
especially since the king named me, to deal 
with Sir John Roper myself; for neither I nor my 
lord treasurer can deserve any groat thanks of 
you in this business, oonsidcring the king hath 
spoken to Sir John Roper, and ho hath pro¬ 
mised; and, besides, the thing itself is so rea¬ 
sonable as it ought to be us soon done as said. 1 
am now gotten into the country to my house, 
where 1 have some little liberty to think of 
that T would think of, and not of that which other 
men hourly break my head withal, as it was at 
London. Upon this you may coneliulo, that most 
of my thoughts are of his majesty; and then 
you cannot bo far oIT. (Jod ever keep you, and 
prosper you. 1 rest always 

Your true and most devoted servant. 

Fit. Bacon. 

Aiig. ft, one of tlic hnpiiicst daya, I61C. 


liV KINO 

TO OUR TIIUSTV AND WKI.L BELOVED THOMAS CO¬ 
VENTRY, OUR ATTORNEY-OENERAL. 

Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well 
Whereas, our right trusty and right well be¬ 
loved cousin, the Viscount of St. Alban, upon a 
sentence given in the Upper TIonse of Parliament 
full three years since, and more, hath endured 
loss of his place, im|)risaninent, and confinement^: 
also fur a great time, winch may sufllce for the satis- 

* air I<ili» Roper, who had fur many years enjtiyed the 
pluee of the rhli'f clerk for enrolling of pleaa in the court of 
King's IJench, cateeined to be worth about four thousand 
IHiiiiids pi'r’uiinuni, being grown old, was prevailed with to 
surrender it upon being created Lord Teynbaiti, with a reser¬ 
vation of the profits thereof to himself during lifi!. Upon 
wliirh surrender, Hir Reorge Villiers was to have tile nilire 
granted to two of his trustees for tlieir lives, as Carr, Earl of 
Hoaicrsel, was to have had before, lint the Lord Oliief .Ti:s- 
ticc Coke not being very forward to accept of the surrender, 
nr make a new grant of it upon those terHiS, he was, iiiwn 
the .Id of Octi^ber, commanded to desist fniiiithe service 
of tills plare, and at last removed from it upon the IStb of 
November following. Uis successor, Hir Henry Mnnl'agii, 
third son of Sir Rilward Montagu, of Doiighton in Northnin|i- 
tonshire, recorder of London, pnd king’s sergeant, being 
more coniplaisaiit, air Jnlin Roper resigned, towards tlie lat¬ 
ter endof the same month; and Mr. ahnte, and Mr. Heath, 
who was afterwards tile king’s solicitor-general, being the 
deputies and trustees of Sir George Villiers, were admitted.— 
Slephena’s Introduet. p. >37. 

t (tabala, 370. Kdw. 1663. < 

t His sentence forbid his coming within tlie verge of llie 
court [III consequence of this letter, my Lord Bacon was 
siiinmoned to Parliament In the first year of King Clinries.] 


faction of justice, and example to others: we 
being always graciously inclined to temper mercy 
with justice, and calling to mind his former good 
services, and how well and profitably he hath 
spent his time since his trouble, arc pleased to 
remove from him that blot of ignominy which 
yet remaineth upon *him, of incapacity and disa- 
hleiiient; and to remit to him all penalties 
whatsoever inflicted by that sentence. Hav¬ 
ing therefore formerly pardoned his fine, and 
released his confinement, these are to will and 
require you to prepare, for our signature, a bill 
containing a pardon, in duo form of law, of the 
whole sentence; for which this shall be your 
suflicient warrant. 


MR. FRANCIS BACON TO TIIK EARL OF ESSEX.* 

■Mv^ Lord,—1 did almost conjecture, by your 
silence and countenance, a distaste in tho course 
I iinjiarted to your lordshi]i touching mine own 
fortune; tlie care whereof in your lordship as it is 
no news to me, so, nevertheicss, the main cfl'ecls 
and demonstralions past are so far from dulling 
in me the sense of any new, as, contrariwise, every 
new refroshelh the memory of many past. And 
for the free and loving adviqe your lordship hath 
given me, I cannot correspond to the same with 
greater duty, than by assuring your lordship, that 
1 will not dispose of myself without your allow¬ 
ance, not only because it is the best wisdom in 
any man in his own matters, to rest in tho wis¬ 
dom of a friend, (for who can by often looking in 
tho glass discern and judge so well of his own 
favour as'ianother with whom he converseth 1) 
but also because my affection to your lordship 
hath made mine own contentment inseparable 
from your satisfaction. But, notwithstanding, I 
know it will be pleasing to your good lordship 
tliat I usj my lilierty of replying; and I do 
almost assure myself, that your lordship will rest 
persuaded by the ^nswer of those reasons which 
your lordship vouchsafed to open. They were 
two, the one. that I should include * * * 
April, 1593. 

The rest of the letter is wanting. 


r 

THft EARL OF ESSEX TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.f 

Mr.' Bacon, —Your letter met me here yester¬ 
day. When I came, I found the queen so way¬ 
ward, as I though^it no fit time to deal with her 
in any sort, especially since her choler grew to¬ 
wards myself, which I have well satisfied this 
day, and will take the first opportunity I can to 

* Ainnng the papers of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. iii. fol 
7-1, in the Lambeth Library. 

I Ibid. fol. 197. 
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move your suit. And if you come liitlier, I pray 
you let me know still where you are. And so, 
being full of business, I must end, wishing you 
what you wish to yourself. 

Your assured friend, 

Essex. 


Sept. 1593. 


LORD TREASURER RUROIILEY TO MR. FRANCIS 
MACON.* 

IJIephew,— I have no leisure to write much; 
out for answer I have attempted to place you: 
but her majesty hath required the lord kcepcr| to 
give to her the names of divers lawyers to be pre¬ 
ferred, wherewith he made me acquainted, and I 
did name you as a meet man, whom his lordship 
allowed in way of friendship, for your father’s 
sake: hut he made scruple to equal you with 
certain, w'hom ho named, as Hrogravei; and 
liranthwayt, whom he specially coniqj^endeth. 
Ilut 1 will continue the remembrance of you to 
her majesty, and imjtlorc my Lord of Essex’s 
help. 

Your loving uncle, 

N. BuHOHIiEY. 


Sept. 37,1593. 


SIR ROBERT CECIL TO MU. FRANCIS BACON.J 

Cousin,— Assure yourself that the soIicitor’8|| 
coming gave no cause of speech ; for it was con¬ 
cerning a book to be drawn, concerning the bar¬ 
gain of wines. If there had been, you should 
have known, or when there shall. 'J’o satisfy 
your request of making my lord know, how 
recommended your desires are to me, I fiave 
spoken with his lordship, who answereth ho hath 
done and will do his best. I think your absence 
longer than for my good aunt’s comfort will do 
you no good: for, as I ^er told you, it is i^ot 
likely to find the queen apt to give an bdice, when 
the scruple is not removed of her forbearance to 
speak with you. This being not yet perfected 
may stop good, when the hour comes of conclu¬ 
sion, though it be but a trifle, and questionless 
would straight desj'alched, if it were luckily 
handled. But herein do I, out of my desire to 
satisfy you, use this my opinion, leaving you to 
your own better knowledge what hath been doge 
for you, or in what terms that matter standeth. 


* Among the papers of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. ill. fol. 
197, in the Lambeth I.ibrary. 

i Puckering. 

I .lolin Brograve, attorney of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
afterwards knighted. lie is mentioned by Mr. Francis Bacon, 
in his letter to the lord tretisurcr of the 7th of June, 1595, 
from Gray’s Inn, as having discharged his post of attorney 
of the duchy, with great siiflicieney. Tlierc is extant, of his, 
111 print, n reading upon the statute of 37 Henry VllL, con- 
< eriiing jointures. 

t Among the papers of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. iii. fol. 
197, verxo, ill the Lambeth Library. 

II Mr. Edward Coke. 

Vol. hi.— 26 


And thus, desirous to be recommended to my 
good aunt, to whom my wife heartily commends 
her, I leave you to the protection of Almighty 
God, 

Your loving cousin and friend, 

Robert Cecil. 

From the Court at Windsor, this S7th of Sept., 1593. 

I have heard in these causes. Facia hominis at 
ianquUm letmis. 


I MB. FRANCIS BACON TO THE UlIEEN.* 

Madam, —Remembering that your majesty had 
been gracious to me both in countenancing me, 
and conferring upon me the reversion of a good 
place, and perceiving that your majesty had taken 
some displeasure towards me, both these were 
arguments to move me to ofler unto your majesty 
my service, to the end to have means to deserve 
your favour, and to repair niy error. U pon this 
ground, 1 aflcctcd myself to no great matter, but 
only a place of my profession, such as I do see 
divers younger in proceeding to myself, and men 
of no great note, do without blame aspire unto. 
But if any of my friends do press this matter, I 
do assure your majesty my spirit is not with 
them. 

It sufliceth me that I have let your majesty 
know that I am readv to do that for the service, 
which I never would uo for mine own gain. And 
if your majesty like others belter, I shall, with 
the Lacedemonian, bn glad that there is such 
choice of abler men than myself. Y our majesty’s 
favour indeed, and access to your royal person, I 
di3 ever, encouraged by your own speeches, seek 
and desire; and I would be very glad to be rein¬ 
tegrate in that. But I will not wrong mine own 
good mind so much as to stand upon that now, • 
when your majesty may conceive I do it but to 
make my proflt of it. But my mind turneth upon 
other wheels than those of proflt. The conclusion 
shall be, that T wish your majesty served answer¬ 
able to yourself. Principis at virtue maxima 
nmae suns. 'I'hus I most humbly crave pardon 
of my boldness and plainness. God preserve 
your majesty. 


MR. FRANCIS BACON TO ROBERT KEMP, OF 
^ • GRAY’S INN, ESft.t 

.Good Robin, —^There is no news you can write 
to me, which I take more pleasure to hear, than 
of your health, and of your loving remembrance 
of me; the former whereof though you mention 
not in your letter, yet I straight presumed well of 
it, because your mention was so fresh to make 

such a flourish. And it was afterwards accord- 

• 

* Among the papers of Antony Bacon, Eiq., vol. ill. tbi. 
315, in the I..ainbeth Library, 
t Ibid. fol. 381. 
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ingly confirmed by your man, Roger, who made 
inc a particular relation of the former negotiation 
between your ague and you. Cf the latter, 
though you profess largely, yet 1 make more 
doubt, because your coming is turned into a send¬ 
ing; which when 1 thought would have been 
repaired by some promise or intention of yourself, 
your man Roger entered into a very subtle dis¬ 
tinction to this purpose, that you could not come 
except you heard I was attorney; but 1 ascribe 
that to your man’s invention, who bad his reward 
in laughing; for I hope you are not so stately, 
but lhat I shall be one to you s/y/o ve/cre or ulyh 
twi'o. For my fortune, (to speak court,) it is very 
slow, if any thing can be slow to him that is 
secure of the event. In short, nothing is done in 
it; but T projiose to remain here at Twickenham 
till Michaelmas term, then to 8t. Albans, and 
after the term to court. Advise you, whether you 
will play the honest man or no. In the mean 
time I think long to sec you, and pray to be 
remembered to your father and mother. 

Yours, in loving affection, 

Fk. Bacon. 

From Twickenham Park, this 4th of Nov. 15'J3. 


MR. FRANCIS RACON TO TIIR KARl. OF ESSEX.* 

Mv r.uKo:—1 thought if not amiss to inform 
your lordship of that, which I g.ither partly by 
conjecture, and partly by advertisement of the 
late recovered man, that is so much at your 
devotion, of whom 1 have some cause to think, 
that hef worketh for the Huddler^ underhand. 
And tliongh it may seem strange, considering 
how much it importeth him to join straight with 
• your lordship, in regard both of his enemies and 
of his ends; yet I do the less rest secure upon 
the conceit, because he is a man likely to trust so 
much to his art and fines.se, (as he, that is an 
excellent wherryman, who, you know, looketh 
towaids the bridge, when he pulleth towards 
Westminsfii'r,) that he will hope to serve his turn, 
and yet to preserve your lordship’s good opinion. 
This 1 write to the end, that if your lordship do 
see nothing to the contrary, you may assure him 
more, nr trust him less; and chiefly, that your 
lordship be pleased to sound again, whetlier they 
have not, amongst them drawn obt tly? nail, 
which your lordship had driven in for the nega¬ 
tive of the Hiiddlor; which, if they have, it vlill 
bo necessary for your lordship to iterate more for¬ 
cibly your former reasons, whercoV there is such 
citpia, as I think you may use all the places of 
logic againbt bis placing. 

Thus, with my humble thanks for your lord- 

f 

* Among the papers oT Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. iii. fol. 
3S3, in the Lambeth Library. 

■f Probably-Lord Keeper Puckering. 
t Mr. Edward Coke. 


ship’s honourable usage of Mr. Standen, I wish 
you all honour. 

Your lordship’s, in most faithful duty, 

Fa. Bacon. 

Nov. 10,1593. 

I pray, sir, let not my jargon privilege my let¬ 
ter from burning; because it is not such, but tho 
light showetli through. 


EARL OF ESSEX TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.* 

Silt:—I have received your letter, and since 1 
huve^ had opportunity to deal freely with the 
queen. I have dealt confidently with her as a 
mutter, wherein I ditl more labour to overcome 
her delays, than that I did fear her denial. I 
told how much you were thrown down with the 
correction she had already given you, that she 
might in lhat point hold herself already satisfied. 
And because I found, that 'I’anfieldj^ had been 
most propounded to her, 1 did most disable him. 
1 find the queen very reserved, staying herself 
up»m giving any kiiiil of hope, yet not passionate 
against you, till J grew passionate for you. Then 
she said, that none thought you fit for the place 
but my lord treasurer and myself. Marry, the 
others must some of them say before us for fear 
or for llatti*ry. I told her, the most and wisest 
of her council had delivered their opinions, and 
preferred you before all men for lhat place. And 
if it would please her majesty to think, that 
whatsoever they said contrary to their own words 
when they spake without witness, might be as 
fsictiously spoken, as llin other way flatteringly, 
she would not bo deceived. Yet if they had been 
never for you, hut contrarily against you, I 
thought my credit, joined with the approbation 
aqd mediation of her gVeatest counsellors, might 
prevail in sFgreater matter than tliis; and urged 
her, that thoiigli she could not signify her mind 
to others, 1 might |;iave a secret promise, where¬ 
in I should receive great comfort, as in the con¬ 
trary great unkindness. She said she was 
neither persuaded nor would hear .of it till 
Easter, when she might advise with her council, 
who were now all absent; and, therefore, in 
ppssion bid mo go to bed, if I would talk of 
nothing else. Wherefore in passion I went 
away, saying, while I was with her, I could not 
but solicit for the cause and the man I so much 
affected; and therefore I would retire myself till 
I might be more graciously heard; and so we 
parted. To-morrow I will go heneo of purpo.se, 
and on Thursday I will write an expostulating 
letter to her. That night or upon Friday morn- 

* Among the pa|iera of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. iv. fol. 
90, ill tbe Lambeth Library. 

f Probably Laurence Tnnfielil, maiie lord chief baron jf 
the exchequer in June, 1G07. 
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ing 1 will be here again, and follow on the same 
course, stirring a discontentment in her, &c. 
And so wish you all happiness, and rest 
Your most assured friend, 

Essex. 

Endorsed, March 28, 1594. 


THE EARL OK ESSEX TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.* 

Sih: —1 have now spoken with the queen, and 
I sbo no stay from obtaining a full resolution of 
that we desire. But the passion she is in by 
reason of tlie tales that have been told her against 
Nicholas (Jlillbrd, with whom she is inesuch 
rage, for a matter, which 1 think you have heard 
of, doth put her infinitely out of quiet; and her 
jrassionate humour is nourished by some foolish 
women. Else 1 find nothing to distaste us, for 
she doth not contradict confidently; which they 
that know the minds of women, say is #sign of 
yielding. I will to-morrow take more time to 
deal with her, and will sweeten her with all the 
art 1 have to make bcnevohim audHurern, I have 
already spoken with Mr. Vice-Chamberlain,f 
and will to-morrow sjieak with the rest. Of Mr. 
Vice-Chamberl.iin you may assure yourself; for 
so much he hath faithfully promised me. The 
exceptions against*the competitors 1 W'ill use to¬ 
morrow ; for then 1 do resolve to have a full and 
large discourse, having prepared the queen to¬ 
night to assign me a time under colour of some 
such l)usiness, as 1 have pretended. In the mean 
time 1 mu.st tell you, that I do not respect either 
my absence, or my showing a discontentment in 
going away, for I was received at mj^returnf and 
I think T shall not be the worse. And for that 1 
am oppressed with multitude of letters that are 
come, of which 1 must give the queen some 
account to-morrow morning, I therefore desire to 
he excused for writing no more l^-night: to¬ 
morrow you shall hear from me again. I wish 
you what you wish yourself in this and all 
things else, and rest * 

Your most affectionate friend, 
Essex. 

Tilts Ki'iNy at night. 

f0 

Endor&i'il, March 29,1594. 


MR. FRANCIS BACON TO THE EARL OF ESSEX.* 

My Lord, —I thank your lordship very much 
for your kind and comfortably letter, which I hope 
will be followed at hand with another of more 
assurance. And I must confess this very delay 

* Among the papera of Antony Bacon, Eaq. vol. iv. fol 89, 
in the Lambeth l.'hrary. 

t Sir Thomas Heneage. 

* Among the papers of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. lU. fol. 62, 
in the Lambeth Library 


hath gone so near me, as it hath almost over 
thrown my health ; for when I revolved the good 
memory of my father, the near degree of alliance 
I stand in to iny lord treasurer, your lordship’s so 
signalled and declared favour, the honourable tes¬ 
timony of so many counsellors, the commenda¬ 
tions unlaboured, and in sort oflered by my lords 
the judges and the master of the rolls elect ;* that 
I was voiced with great expectation, and, though 
I say it myself, with the wishes of most men, to 
the higher placethat I am a man, that the 
({iicen hath already done for; and that princes, 
especially her majesty, love to make an end where 
they begin; and then add hereunto the obscurc- 
ness and many exceptions to my competitors: 
when 1 say 1 revolve all this, I cannot but con¬ 
clude with myself, that no man ever read a more 
exquisite disgrace; and, therefore, truly, my lord, 
1 was determined, if her majesty reject me, this 
to do. My nature can take no evil ply; but I 
will, by God’s assistance, with this disgrace of 
my fortune, and yet with that comfort of the good 
opinion of so many honourable and worthy per¬ 
sons, retire myself with a couple of men to Cam¬ 
bridge, and there spend my life in my sluilies and 
contemplations without looking back. 1 humbly 
pray your lordship to pardon me for troubling you 
with my melancholy. For the matter itself, I 
commend it to your love; only I pray you com¬ 
municate afresh this •day with my lord treasurer 
and Sir Robert f'ecil; and if you esteem niy for¬ 
tune, remember the point of precedency. The 
objections to my competitors your lordship know- 
eth partly. I pray spare them not, not over the 
queen, but to the great ones, to show your confi¬ 
dence, and to work their distrust. Thus, longing 
exceedingly to cxchango troubling your lordship 
with serving vou, 1 rest 
Your lordship’s, 

in most entire and faithful service, 
Francis Bacon. 

March 30, 1594. 

I humbly pray your lordship 1 may hear from 
you some time tins day. , 


MR. FRANCIS BACON TO SIR ROBERT CECIL4 

Mv MOST IISNOURABLE GOOD CoUSIN, 

Yout honour in your wisdom doth well per¬ 
ceive, that my access at this time is grown despe¬ 
rate in regard of the hard terms, that as well the 
Earl of Essex as Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, who 
were to have been the means thereof, stand in with 
her majesty, according to their occasions. And, 
therefore, I am only to slay upon that point of 
• 

* sir Thomas Egorton. 

4 That or atlorney-gcneral. 

* Among tho papers of Antony Bacon, Eiq , vol. iw, IbL 
122, in the l.anibeth Library. 
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delaying and preserving the matter entire till a 
better constellation; which, as it is not hard, as I 
conceive, considering the Trend, business and 
the instant progress, &c., so I commend in special 
to you the care, who in sort assured mo thereof, 
and upon whom now, in my Lord of Essex’s ab¬ 
sence, I have only to rely ; and, if it be needful, 
I humbly pray you to move my lord your father 
to lay his hand to the same delay. And so I wish 
you all increase of honour. 

Your honour’s poor kinsman, 

in faithful service and duty, 

Francis Bacon. 

. From Omy’B Inn, this 1st of May 19U1. 


SIR ROBERT CECIL’S ANSWER.* 

Cousin, —I do think nothing cut the throat more 
of your present access than the earl’s being some¬ 
what troubled at this time. For the delaying I 
think it not hard, neither shall there want my 
best endeavour to make it easy, of which 1 hope 
you shall not need to doubt by the judgment, 
which I gatherof divers circumstances confirming 
my opinion. I protest I siifl’er with you in mind, 
that you are tlius gravelled ; but time will founder 
all your competitors, and set you on your feet, or 
else I have little understanding. 


EARL OF ESSEX TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.f 

Sir, —wrote not to you till I had had a second 
conference with the queen, because the first was 
spent only in compliments : she in the beginning 
excepted all business: this day she hath seen 
me again. After I had followed her humour in 
talking of those things, which she would entertain 
me with, I told her, in my absence I had written 
to Sir Robert Cecil, to solicit her to call you to 
that place, to which all the world had named^ou; 
and being^iiow here, I must follow it myself; 
for I know what service I should do her in pro¬ 
curing you the place ; and she knew not how great 
a comfort I should take in it. Ller answer in 
playing just was, that she came not to me for that, 
I should talk of those things when loame to her, 
not when sSe came to me; the term was fcoming, 
and she would advise. I would have replied, but 
she stopped my mouth. To-morrow or the next 
day I will go to her, and then this>excuse will be 
taken away. When I know more, you shall hear 
more; and <80 I end full of pain in my head, which 
makes me write thus confusedly. 

Your most affectionate friend. , 

* Among the paper* of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. Iv. fol. 
122, in the I.amtieth Library, 
t Ibid. fol. 122. 


KARL OF ESSEX TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.* 

Sir,—1 went yesterday to the queen through 
the galleries in the morning, afternoon, and at 
night. I had long speech with her of you, wherein 
I urged both the point of your extraordinary suffi¬ 
ciency proved to me jiot only by your last argu¬ 
ment, blit by the opinion of all men I spake withal, 
and the point of mine own satisfaction, which, I 
protested, should be exceeding great, if, for all 
her iinkindncs.s and discomforts past, she should 
do this one thing for my sake. To tho first'she 
answered, that the greatness of your friends, as of 
iny lord trea.^iiror and myself, did make men give 
a mive favourable testimony than else they would 
do, thinking thereby they pleased us. And that 
she did acknowledge you had a great wit, and an 
excellent gift of speech, and much other good 
learning. But in law she rather thought you 
could make show to the uttermost of your know¬ 
ledge, than that you were deep. To the second 
she said, she showed her mislikc to the suit, as 
well as 1 had done my affection in it; and that if 
there were a yielding, it was fitter to be of my 
side. 1 then added, that this was an answer, with 
which she might deny me all things, if she did 
not grant them at the first, which was not her 
manner to do. But her majesty had made me 
suffer and give way in many things else; which 
all I should hear, not only with patience, but with 
great contentment, if she would but grant my 
humble suit in this one. And for the pretence of 
the approbation given you upon partiality, that all 
the world, lawyers, judges, and all, could not be 
partial to you; for somcwliat you were crossed 
for (heir own interest, and some for their friends ; 
but yet all'did yield to your merit. She did in 
this ns she useth in all, went from a denial to a 
delay, and said, when the council were all here, 
she would think of it; and there was no baste in 
determining of the place. To which I answered, 
that my suu heart had need of hasty comfort; and, 
therefore, her majesty must pardon me, if I were 
hasty and importunate in it. When they come 
we shall see what will be done; -and I wish you 
all happiness, and rest 

Your most affectionate friend, 

* Essex. 

Endorsed, IStli of May, 1S94. 
r 


FOULKE GREVILL, ESQ. TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.f 
Mr. Francis Bacon, 

Saturday was m'y first coming to the court, 
from whence 1 departed again as soon as 1 had 
kissed her majesty’s hands, because 1 had no 
lodging nearer than my uncle’s, which is four 

* Among the papers of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. iv. fol. 123, 
in the Lambeth Library, 
t Ibid. fol. 132. 
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miles off. This day I camo thither to dinner, 
and waiting for to speak witli the queen, took 
occasion to tell how I met you, as I passed 
through London; and among other speeches, 
how you lamented your misfortune to me, that 
remained as a withered branch of her roots, 
which she had cherished and made to flourish in 
her service. I added what I thought of your 
worth, and the expectation for all this, that the 
world had of her princely goodness towards you: 
which it pleased her majesty to confess, that 
indeed you began to frame very well, insomuch 
as she saw an amends in those little supposed 
errors, avowing the’respect she carried to the 
dead, with very exceeding gracious inclintition 
towards you. Some comparisons there fell*out 
besides, which I leave till we meet, which I 
hope shall bo this week. It pleased her withal 
to tell of the jewel you offered her by Mr. Vice- 
(’liamberlaiii, wliich slie had refused, yet with 
exceeding praise. I marvel, that as a priSce she 
should refuse those havings of her poor subjects, 
because it did include a small sentence of despair; 
liiit either I deceive myself, or she was resolved 
to take it; and the conclusion was very kind and 
gracious. Sure as I will one hundred pounds to 
lifty pounds that you shall be her solicitor, and 
my friend; in which mind and for which mind I 
commend you to (Jod. From the court, this Mon¬ 
day ill haste, 

V our true friend to be commanded by you, 

Foi;i.KK Orsvill. 

VVe cannot tell whether she comes to . 
or slay here. I am much absent for wart of 
lodging; wherein my own man hath,only bften 
to blame. 

Endorsed, 17th of June, 1S94. 


MR FRANCIS BACON TO THE QUEEN.* 

Most oracious and admiraulb Sovkreion, 

As I do acknowledge a providence of God 
towards me, that flndeth it expedient for me tole- 
rnre ju^mu in Juvenlufe men ; so this present 
arrest of mine by his divine majesty from your 
inajest 3 ’’b service is not the least affliction, that I 
have proved; and I hope your majesty doth con¬ 
ceive, that nothing under mere impossibility coulJ 
have detained me from earning so gracious ttveil, 
as it pleased your majesty to give me. But your 
iTiajesty’s service by the grace of God shall take 
no lack thereby; and, Uianks to God, it hath 
lighted upon him that may Ife the best spared. 
Only the discomfort is mine, who nevertheless 
have the private comfort, that in the time I have 
been made acquainted with this service, it hath 
been my hap to stumble upon somewhat unseen, 

* Among the pcipera of Antony Bacon, Esq-i voi*iv.fol. 141, 
and 156, in the Lanibelli Library. 


which may import the same, as I made my lord 
keeper acquainted before my going. So, leaving 
it to God to make a good end of a hani begin¬ 
ning, and most humbly craving your majesty’s 
pardon for presuming to trouble you, I recom¬ 
mend your sacred majesty to God’s tenderost 
preservation. 

Your sacred majesty’s, in most humble 

obedience and devotion, 

Fr. Bacoh. 

From Uuntingdnn, this SOlli of July, IS91. 


MR. FRANCIS BACON TO IlIS BROTHER ANTONY,* 
My oenn Brother, 

One day draweth on another; and I am well 
pleased in my being here; for mrtliinks solitari¬ 
ness collectctli the mind, as sbntling the eye doth 
the sight. I pray you, therefore, advertise me 
what you And, by my Lord of Essex, (who, I am 
sure, hath been with you,) was done last Sunday; 
and what he conceivctli of the matter. I hold in 
tme secret, and therefore you may trust your ser¬ 
vant. I would be glad to receive my parsonage 
rent as soon as it cometh. So leave I you to 
God’s good preservation. 

Your over loving brother, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Twickenham Park,Rhi!i Tuesday morning, ISS4. 

Endorsed, 16 Oct. IS94. 


EARI, OF E.S.SEX TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.t 

• 

Sir :—I will be to-morrow night at London. I 
purpose to hear your argument the next day. I 
pray you send me word by this bearer of the 
hour and place where it is. Of your own cause 
I shall give better account wlien 1 see you, than 
I can do now; for that which will be done, will 
be this afternoon or to-morrow. 

I am fast unto you, as you can be to yourself, 

Essex. 

Endorsed, 23 Oct. IS94. * 


MR. FRANCIS BACON TO III8 BROTHER ANTONY.* 
Goon Brother, 

Since^I saw you this hath passed. 'I’uesday, 
thotigh sent for, I saw not the queen. Her ma¬ 
jesty alleged she was then to resolve with the 
council upon har places of law. But this resolu¬ 
tion was ut supra and note the rest of the coun¬ 
sellors were persuaded slie came rather forwards 
than otherwise; for against me she is never pe- 

•^mongthe paiiers of Antony Bacon, Esq., vol. Iv. fol. 107, 
In the Lambelli Library. 

t Ibid. fol. 199. 

* Ibid. fol. 28. 

S 
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remptory but to my lord of Essex. I missed a 
lino of my Lord Keeper’s; but thus much I hear 
otherwise. Tho queen seemeth to apprehend my 
travel. Whereupon I was sent for by Sir Robert 
Cecil in sort as from her majesty ; himself havinfr 
of purpose immediately gone to London to speak 
with mo; and not finding me there, he wrote to 
me. Wbere.upon I came to the court, and upon 
his relation to me of her majesty’s speeches, I de¬ 
sired leave to answer it in writing; not, I said, 
that I mistrusted his rcjiort, but mine own wit; 
the copy of which answer I send. We parted in 
kindness, w;com////rt e.r/('rtus. 'J’liis copy you must 
needs return, fori have no other; and 1 wrote this 
by memory afli;r the original was sent away. 'I’lio 
queen’s speeeJi is after this sort. ? 1 liacr 

mu(h no so/icilor. J/iitk any body carried a bolUilor 
with him in his pwleel ? Jiul he musi have it in his 
na n time, (as if it were but yesterday’s nomina¬ 
tion,^ or else / must be thouf^hl to cast him away. 
Then her majesty sweareth thus: “If 1 continue 
this manner, she will seek all England for a soli¬ 
citor rather than take me. Yea, she will send for 
Houston and Coventry* to-morrow next,” as if 
she would swear them both. Again shcentcreth 
into it, that “ she never deals so with any as with 
me ((« hoc erratum non ex/) she hath pulled me 
over the bar (no/t the words, for tlwy cannot he her 
owiij slie hath used me in her greatest causes. 
Hut this is Essex, and [^!ic is more angry with 
him than with me.” And such like speeches, so 
strange, as I should lose myself in it, but that I 
have cast olf tlie care of it. My conceit is, that I 
am the least jiart of mine own matter. Hut lier 
majesty would have a delay, and ye.t would not 
hear it herself, 'riierefore she giveth no way to 
me, and she pcrceivctli her council giveth noway 
to otlicrs ; and so it sticketh as slie would have it. 
lJul wliat the secret ot it is, oeuliis aipiiln non p( iir- 
travit. My lord | continuclh on kindly and wisely 
a course worthy to obtain a better elfect than a 
delay, which to me is the most nnwelcome con¬ 
dition. ' 

Now, to return to you tho part of a hrollier, and 
to retideriyou the like kindness, advise you, whe¬ 
ther it were not a good time to set in strongly with 
the queen to draw her to honour your travels. For 
in the coiirso I am like to take, it will he a great 
and necessary stay to me, besides the natural com¬ 
fort 1 shall reci'ive. And if you ^will have me 
deal with my Lord of Essex, or otlierwist break it 
b.y. me,III to tl « qiu'cn, as that, which shall give 
me full contentment, I will do it as eircctually, 
and with as much good diserjtion as I can. 
Wherein if you aid me with your direction, I. 
shall observe it. This, as I did ever account it 
sure and certain to be accomplished, in case my-1 
self had been placed, and therefore deferred it till' 

* Ttiomnx Covrniry, aflcrwnrdii one of the jiititiri-a of the | 
Common Ptcaa, amt father of the Ixiril Keeper Coventry. i 

1 Kssex I 


then, as to the proper opportunity; so now that I 
see such delay in mine own placing, 1 wish cx 
animo it should not expect. 

I pray you let me know what mine uncle Killi- 
grew will do ;* for I must be more careful of iny 
credit than ever, since 1 receive so little thence 
where I deserved best. And, to be plain with you, 
T mean even to make the best of those small things 
1 Imvc with as much expedition, as may be with- 
i out loss; and so sing a mass of requiem, I hope, 
abroad. For 1 know her majesty’s nature, that 
she neither carcth though the whole surnaihc of 
JIacons travelled, nor of the Cecils neither. 

I have here an idle pen or two, specially one, 
that was cozened, thinking to have got some mo¬ 
ney this term. 1 pray send me somewhat else 
for them to write out besides your Irish collection, 
which is almost done,. Tlierc is a collection of 
King .Tames, of foreign states, largeliest of Flan¬ 
ders ; which, though it be no great matter, yet I 
vvoiildtbe glad to have it. Thus I commend you 
to Cod’s good protection. 

Your entire loving brother, 

Fn. Bacon. 

Prom my ImlKin^, at Twirkenhaiii Park, 
tliia 25lli of January, liUI 


LETTER OF MU FRANCIS IIACON TO SIR RORERT 
CECIL;t A i;OPY OF WHICH W'AS SENT WITH 
THE PRECEDINO TO MR ANTONY BACON. 

>Sik: —Your honour may remember, that upon 
relation of her majesty’s speech concerning my 
travel, I aske.d leave to make, answer in writing ; 
not blit 1 knew tbeii what was true, hut because 1 
W'»s careful to express it witliout doing myself 
wrong. Xnil it is true, I had llien opinion to have 
written to lier majesty : but, since weighing with 
myselt. that her majesty gave no ear to the motion 
made by yourself, tli^it 1 might answer by mine 
own .ittendance, [ began to doubt the second de¬ 
gree, whether it miglit not he taken for uresuinp- 
tioii in me to write to herinaji'sty; and .so re.solved, 
that it was best fOr me to follow her majesty’s 
own way in eommitting it to your report. 

It may please your honour to deliver to her ma¬ 
jesty, first, that it is an exceeding drief u, nie, 
that any not motion (for it was not a motion) but 
mention, that should come from me, should otfend 
tier m.ije&ty, whom for these ouc-and-twenty years 
(forrso long it i.s, that 1 kissed her majesty's hands 
u|ion my journey into France) 1 have used the 
beat of my wits to ph.-ase, 

Ni?xt, mine answer standing upon two points, 
the one, that this Mention of travel to my lord of 
Essex was no present motion, suit, or request; 

* Mr. Antony Racon had ivntipn lo Sir Henry Killicrcu' on 
the lUh of January, l.')0l-5,to desire the loan of two hundred 
pounds fur six months Vol. iv. fol. t. 

1 Among the {lapcrs of Antony Baron, Esq., vol. iv. 
ful. 31. 
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but casting the worst of my fortune with an ho¬ 
nourable friend, that had long used me privately, 
I told Ills lordship of this purpose of mine to tra¬ 
vel, accompanying it with these very words, that 
upon her majesty’s rejecting me with such cir- 
ciiinstaiice, though my heart might be good, yet 
mine eyes would he sore, that 1 should take no 
pleasure to look upon niy friends; fur that 1 was 
not an iinpudent man, that could face out a dis¬ 
grace ; anil that I Imped her majesty would not be 
offenjed, that, not able, to endure the sun, I fled 
into the sliade. The other, that it was more than 
this; for I did expressly and particularly, (for so 
much wit f>ud then lent me,) by way of caveat, 
ri strain iny lord’s good alTection, that he slioTild 
in n ) wise utter or mention this matter till her 
ni.i)esty had made a solicitor; wherewith (now 
'-ince in} looking upon your letter) I did in a du¬ 
tiful 111 .inner ch.illeiigc rriy lord, who very honoiir- 
alilv acknowledged it, seeing he did it for the 
h. st; .ind therefore I leave his lordship to answer 
for liiiiiielf. All this niy Lord of Kssox can testify 
to he true: and 1 report me to yourself, whether 
at the first, when I desired deliheration to answer, 
yet nevertheless said, 1 would to you privately 
declare what had passed, I said not in efl'ect so 
iniicli. The, conclusion shall be, that wheresoever 
(jod and her majesty^ shall appoint me to live, 1 
shall truly pray for her niajc.sty’s preservation and 
felicity. And so I hiimhly commend me to you. 

Your poor kinsman to do you service, 

Kh. Uacon. 

Rnilorscil, .liiiiuary, 1.V.1I. 


TO SIR THOMAS EOEUTON, LORI) KEEPER OF THE 
(JREAT SEAL.* 

M \ v IT pi.KAsE vol.’ll iioNoiMiAiu.K HOOD Lonnsitip, 
Of your lordship’s honnivable disposition, both 
generally and to me, 1 have that l)clief,^is what f 
lliiiik, 1 am not afraid to speak; and what 1 would 
speak', 1 am not afraid to write. Ami therefore I 
have thought to commit to letter some matter, 
whereunto [whieh] I have been [connived] led 
[into the same) by two motives: thw one, the 
eonsideralicn of rny own estate; the other, the 
appetite whieli 1 have to give your lordship some 
evidence of the thniightlul and vuliintary dcsiro, 
whieli is :ri me, to merit well of your most ho-* 
iiinirahle lordshi]): which desire in me hath been 
bred chiefly by the consent I have to your great 
virliie coini! in good time to do this state ple-asure; 
and next by your loving courses held towards me, 
especially in your nomination tfnd enablement of 
me long since to the solicitor’s place, as your 

* From Ihi: original draught in the Iilirary of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, Arih D. 2, the ropy of whiih was roinmiini- 
LMted to me by Thomas Tyrwhill, Esq., clerk of the honoura- 
hle House of rominoiis Sir William Uugdale.Inhis Baronage 
of England, vol li. p ■I3S. has given two short passages of 
•his letter, transcribed by him from the impiiblishi'il original. 


lordship best knows. Which your two honoura¬ 
ble friendships I esteem so much [in so great 
sort] as your countenance and favour in my prac¬ 
tice, which are somewhat to niy poverty; yell 
count them not the best [greatest] part of the 
obligation wherein I stand hound to you. 

And now, my lord, 1 pray you right humbly, 
that you will vouchsafe your honourable license 
and patience, that I may express to you, what in a 
doubtful liberty I have thought flt, partly by way of 
praying your help, and jiarlly by way of offering 
my good will; partly again by way of preoccu- 
pating your conceit, lest you may in some things 
mistake. 

■My estate, to confess a truth to your lordship, 
is weak and iiidebled, and ncedeth comfort; for 
both my father, Uiougli I think I had greatest jiarl 
in his love to a1| his children, yet in his wisilom 
served me in as a last comer; and iriysclf, in mine 
own industry, have rather referred and aspired to 
virtue than to gain: whereof, I am not yet wise 
enough to repent me. Hut the wliile, wliereas, 
Solomon speaketh that “want conietli first like 
a wayfaring man,” and after like “ an armed man,” 
1 must acknowledge to your loril.s)iip myself to 
[be] in primo f'radu ; for it stealetli upon mo. 
Hut, for the second, that it should not bo able to 
he resisted, I hope in God I am not in that case; 
for the preventing whereof, as I do depend upon 
God’s providence all iTi all, so in the same his 
providence I sec opened unto me three not unlikely 
expectations of help: the one rny practice, the 
other some proceeding in the tpiccri’s service, tho 
tliird [the] place 1 have in reversion; which, ns 
it stsndeth now unto me, is hut like another man’s 
ground reaching upon my house, which may mend 
my prospect, hut it doth nut fill my barn. 

For my practice, it presujijioseth my hoalUi, 
which, if 1 should judge of a.s a man that jiidgeth 
of a fair morrow by a fair evening, I iiiighl have 
reason to value well. Hut, myself having this 
error of mind, that I am apter to conclude in every 
thing of change from the present tense than of a 
continuance, do make no such appointment. Hc- 
sides, 1 am not so far deceived in myselT but that 
I know very well, and I think your lordshifi is 
major rortlc, and in your wisdom you note it more 
deeply tlran I e-an in myself, that in practising the 
law, 1 play not all my best game, which iii-akcth 
me accept it with a nisi fjuod poliun, as the best 
of my foYtunc, and a thing agreeable to better 
gifts than mine, but not to mine. 

Formy placing, your lordship he.st know.s, that 
when 1 was much dejected with lier iirajcsty’s 
strange dealing towards me, it pleased you, of 
your singular favour, so far to eorafort and 
encourage me, as to hold me worthy to be excited 
to (Jiink of succeeding your lordship in your 
second place ;* signifying in your plainness, that 

• The mnatpnhipof the roll-; wliicli office the lord keepi>r 
held till the l.ord Briire was • ilvanced to it, May 18,1003 
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no man should better content yourself: which Attorney of the Wards,* for the one’s remove to 
your exceeding favour you have not since varied [ the rolls, and the other to be drawn to his place, 
from, both in pleading the like signification into j Which, to be plain with your lordship, I do 
the hands of some of my best friends, and also in i apprehend much. For, first, 1 know Mr. Attorney- 
an honourable and answerable nomination and j General, whatsoever he pretendctli or protesteth 
commendation of me to her majesty. Wherein I to your lordship, or any other, doth seek it; and 
I hope your lordship, if it please you to call to I perceive well by his. dealing towards his best 
mind, did find me neither overweening in presum- friends, to whom he oweth most, how perfectly 
ing too much upon it, nor muish deceived in my he hath conned the adage of proximm ef'omtt 
opinion of the event for the continuing it still in riii/ti / and then I see no man ripened for the place 
yourself, nor sleepy in doing some good ofliccs to of the rolls in competition with Mr. Attorney- 
the same purpose. (Jeneral. And lastly, Mr. Attorney of the Wards 

Now upon this matter I arn to make your lord- being noted for a pregnant and stirring man, the 
ship throe biinible requests, which had need be objection of any hurt her majesty’s business may 
very reasonable, coming so many together. First, reouive in her causes by the drawing up of Mr. 
that your lordship will hold and make good your ’Attorney-General will wax cold. And yet, never- 
wishes towards me in your own time, for no theless, if it may please your lordsliip to pardon 
other I mean it, and in thankfulness thereof, 1 me so to say, of the secotid of those placings I 
will present your lordship with the fairest flower think with sonic scorn; only 1 commend the 
of niy estate, though it yet bear no fruit, and thati knowledge hereof to your lordship’s wisdom, as 
is the poor reversion, which of her majesty’s gift a inatR'r not to be neglected. 

I hold; in the which 1 shall be no less willing And now, lastly, my bonoiirable good lord, for 
Mr. .lolm Kgerton,* if it seem good to you, should my third poor help, 1 account [it] will do me 
stieeeed nic in that, than 1 would be willing to small good, e,\ce|)t there bi'a heave; and that is 
succeed your lordship in the other place. this jilace of the Star ('hamber. I do confess 

My next humble reqttest is, that your lordship ingenuously to your lordship, out of my love to 
would bidiovc a protestation, which is, that if the public, besiiles my particular, that 1 am of 
Ibrre be now against the next term, or hereafter, opinion, that rules without examjiles will do little 
for a little bought knowledge of the court teachelh good, at least not to continue; but that there is 
me to foresee these tilings, any heaving or palling such a concordance between the time to come and 
at that place upon my honesty and troth, my tlie time passed, as there will be no reforming the 
spirit is not in, nor with it; 1 for my part, being one without informing of the other. And I will 
resolutely restdved not to proceed one pace or not, as the proverb is, spit against the wind, but 
degree in this matter but with your lordship’s yield so far to a gener.d opinion, as there w'as 
foreknowledge and approbation. The truth of never a more * * or particular example. Hut I 
which protestation will best appear, if by any snjimit it wholly to your honourable grave con- 
accident, which Hook not for, 1 shall receive any sideration; only I humbly pray you to conceive 
further strength. For, as I now am, your lord- that it is not any money that I have borrowed of 
ship may iiujiute it only to policy alone in me, Mr. Mills, nor any gratification 1 receive for my 
that being without present hope myself, I would aid, that makes me s^ow myself any ways in it, 
be content the matter sleep. imt simply a desire to preserve the rights of the 

My third litinible petition to your lordship is, office, as far as is meet and incorrupt; and 
that yoii'wriild believe an intelligence, and not secondly his importunity, who, nevertheless, as 
take it for a fiction in court; of which manner I far as I see, taketh a course to bring this matter 
like Giesro’s spcceh well, who, writing to Appius in question to his farther disadvantage, and to be 
(Jiaudiiis, saitli; Sin autem (jttw tibi ipsi in mm- priiicipaMn his own harm. But if it be true that 
tem reniaut, ca aliis Iribuere Holes, inducts ffcnus 1 have heard of more than one or two, *ihat besides 
sermonis in amicitiam minime liberak. But I do this forerunning in taking of fees, there are other 
assure your lordshi]), it is both true and fresh, and deep corruptions, which in an ordinary course are 
from a person of that sort, as having some glimpse “intended to be proved against him; surely, for 
of it hcl'ore, I now rest fully confirmed in it; and my ^lart, I am not superstitious, as I will not take 
it is tliis, th; t there should be a plot laid of some any shadow of it, nor labour to stop it, since it 
.strength between Mr. Attorney-General,f and Mr. | is a thing medicinable for the office of the realm. 

^ I And then, if the place by such an occasion or 

*St'ooniJ*onofilieiorilkccper,whngefldesiBon,SirTlioiiia», I otherwise shoiildn'ome in possession, the better 


knlehtril at Csdix ii|mui the taking it in IStHt by the Kurt of ; 
Erbcx, died in Ireland, whither lie attended that enrl in IS!)!),' 
ng Mr. John Egertoii likewiae did, and wag knighted hy his : 
lordsliip, anil at the enronatiiin of King Jamea, was made ; 
knight of the bath. He succeeded Ins fiither iii the tihes of 


to testify my afl'ection to your lordship, I shall be 
glad, as I olfered it to your lord.ship by way of 
[surrender], so in this case to offer it by way of 


Baron of Eilcsinere and Viscniint Bruckiey, and, on the 17th * Probably Sir Thomas Heakctt, who died ISili of October, 
of May, waa created Earl of Bridgewater. 1G05, and has a monument erected to his memory in West- 

t Coke. minister Abbey. 
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joint-patency, in nature of a reversion, which, as 
it is now, there wanteth no good will in me to 
offer, but that both, in that condition it is not 
worth the offering; and, besides, 1 know not 
whetlicr iny necessity may enforce me to sell it 
away; which, if it were locked in by any rever¬ 
sion or joint-patency, I were disabled to do for my 
. relief. 

Thus your lordship may perceive how assured 
a persuasion I have of your love towards me, and 
care of me; which hath made me so freely to 
communicate of my poor state with your lordship, 
as 1 could have done to my hoiioiirablc father, if 
he had lived: which 1 most humbly jiray your 
lordship may be private to yourself, to wham 1 
commit it to be used to such purpose as, in yw>ur 
w’isdom and honourable love and favour, should 
seem good. And so, humbly craving your par¬ 
don, 1 commend your lordship to the divine pre¬ 
servation. 

At your lordship’s honourable • 

commandment humbly and particularly. 


MR. FRAN'CIS BACON TO TIIK EARL OF ESSEX,* 
ON HIS LORDSHIP’S GOING ON THE EXPEDITION 
AGAINST CADIZ. 

Mv SINGL'LAIt coon hoKD, 

1 have no other argument to write on to your 
good lordship, ])Ut upon demonstration of my 
deepest anil most boiinden duty, in fulness where¬ 
of [ mourn for your lordship’s absence, though I 
mitigate it ns much as I can with the hope of 
your happy success, the greatest part whereof, be 
it never so great, will be the safety of your m4ist 
honourable person; for the which ii( the first 
place, and then for the prosperity of your enter¬ 
prise, 1 frequently pray. And as in so great dis¬ 
comfort it hath pleased God someways to regard 
my desolateness, by raising me so great and s* 
worthy a friend in your absence, as the new 
placed lord keeper,f in whoso placing as it hath 
pleased God to establish mightily one of the chief 
pillars of this estate, that is, the justice of the 
land, which began to shake and sink, and for that 
purpose no* doubt gave her majesty strength of 
heart of hcr*>elf to do that m six days, which the 
deepest judgment thought would be the work of 
many months; so, for my particular, I do find in« 
an extraordinary manner, that his lordship 
succeed rny father almost in his fatherly care of 
me, and love towards me, as much as he pro- 
fesseth to follow him in his honourable and 
sound courses of justice and estate; of which so 
special favour, the open and apparent reason I 
can ascribe to nothing more than the impression, 
which, upon many conferences of long time used 

* Among the papere of Anton^ Bacon, Eeq., vol. xi.fol.S9, 
in the Lambeth Library, 
t Egerton. 

VoL. Ill_27 


! between his lordship and me, he may have re¬ 
ceived both of your lordship’s high love and good 
opinion towards his lordship, verilted in many 
and singular offices, whereof now the realm, 
rather than himself, is like to reap the fruit; and 
also of your singular affection towards me, as a 
man chosen by you to set fortlt the excellency of 
your nature and mind, though with some error of 
your judgment. Hereof if it may please your 
lordship to take knowledge to my lord, according 
to the stylo of your wonted kindness, your lord- 
ship shall do me great contentment. My lord 
told me he had written to your lordship, and 
wished with great alToctiun he had been so lucky 
as to have had two hours’ talk with you upon 
those occasions, which have since fallen out. So, 
wishing that God may conduct you by the hand 
pace by pace, I commend you and your actions to 
his divine providence. 

Your lordship’s ever deepliest hounden, 

Fk. Uacom. 

May 10, IWi 


THE EARL OF ESSEX TO MR. FRANCIS BACON.* 

Sir, —I have thought the contemplation of the 
art military harder than the execution. But now 
I sec where the number is great, compounded of 
sea and land force.s, the most tyrmies, and almost 
all voluntaries, the offifiers equal almost in age, 
quality, and standing in the wars, it is hard for 
any man to approve himself a good commander. 
So great is my zeal to omit nothing, and so short 
my suflieiency to perform all, as, besides my 
charge, myself doth afflict myself. For 1 cannot 
follow the precedents of our di.ssoluto armies, and 
my helpers are a little amazed with me, when 
they are come from governing a little troop to a 
great; and from ■ — to all the great spirits 

of our state. And sometimes I am as much 
troubled with them, as with all the troops. But 
though these be warrants for my seldom writing, 
yet they shall be no excuse for my fainthig indus¬ 
try. I have written to my lord keeper and some 
other friends to have care of you in my^abscnce. 
And so, commending you to God’s happy and 
heavenly protection, I rest 

Y our true friend, 

Essex. 

Plymouth, thlH nth of May, 1596 

% 


MR. FRANCIS BACON TO HIS BROTHKR ANTONV.f 

Goon Brother, —Yesternight Sir John For- 
tescu^ told me he had not many hours before 
imparted to the queen your advertisements, and 

* Among the papem of Antony Bacon, E»q., vol. si. fot. 
139, in the Lambeth Library, 
f Ibid. fol. 29. 

j Chancellor of liii- Exclieqiier. 
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the gazette likewise; which the queen caused 
Mr. John Stanhope* to read all over unto her; 
and her majesty concciveth they be not vulgar. 
The advertisements her majesty made estimation 
of as concurring with other advertisements, and 
alike concurring also with her opinion of the 
affairs. So ho willed me to return you the queen’s 
thanks. Other particular of any speech from her 
majesty of yourself he did not relate to mo. For 
my Lord of Essex’s and your letters, he said, ho 
was ready and desirous to do his best. Uut I 
seemed to make it but a love-wish, and passed 
presently frotn it, the rather, because it was late 
in the night, and I mean to deal with him at some 
better leisure after another manner, as you shall 
hrreafU'r understand from me. I do find in the 
speech of some ladies and the very face of the 
court some addition of reputation, as methinks to 
us both; and I doubt not hut God hath an n])era- 
tion in it, that will not suffer good endeavours to 
perish. 

'I’lie (jueen saluted me to-day as she went to 
eJiapt 1. I had long speech with Sir Robert Cecil 
this morning, who seeine<l ajit to discourse with 
me; yet of yourself, tie verbum quidem, not so 
much as a quomodn vir/d ? 

'I'his 1 write to you in haste, aliud ex alio, 1 
pray set in a course of aeipiainting my lord keeper 
what passeth, at first by me, and after from your¬ 
self. I am more and morf; bound to him. 

Tims, wishing you good health, I recommend 
you to God’s happy preservation. 

Your entire loving brother, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From the conn, thli 30tli of May, [1S90.] 


THE StIBSTANCE OF A I.ETTER U NOW WISH 
YOlIU T.01ll)HaiPt SIIOOLO WRITE TO HER MA¬ 
JESTY. 

That you desire her majesty to believe id, quod 
rrs ipsa h'lpiifur, that it is not conscience to your¬ 
self of any advantage her majesty hath towanis 
you, otherwise than the general and infinite ad¬ 
vantage of a queen and a mistress; nor any drift 
or device to win her majesty to any point or parti¬ 
cular, that moveth you to send her these lines of 
your own mind : but first, and principally, graU- 
tude ; next a natural desire of, you will nut say, 
the tedious remembrance, for you can hoM nothing 
tedious that hath been derived from her majpsty, 
but the troubled and pensive remembrance of that 
which is past, of enjoying bette' times with her 
majesty, such as others have had, and that you 
have wanted. Yon cannot impute the difference 
to the continuance of time, which addeth nothing 

* M.ii1e treasurer of the chamber In July, 1506; and, in 
May, 1605, cre.atud Lord Et8nha;>e of Harrington, in North- 
imntonRiiire. 

t Francia Bncon. t Robert, Earl of Esaex. 


to her majesty but increase of virtue, but rather to 
your own misfortune or errors. Wherein, never- 
theles.s, if it were only que.siion of your own en¬ 
durances, though any strengtii never so good may 
be oppressed, yet you think you should have suf- 
I focated them, as you had often done, to the im¬ 
pairing of your healtli., and weighing down of 
your mind. Uut that wlitch, indeed, toucheth the 
quick is, that whereas you accounted it the choice 
fruit of yourself to be a contentment and entertain¬ 
ment to her majesty’s mind, you found many 
times to the contrary, that you were rather a dis¬ 
quiet to her, and a distaste. 

Again, whereas, in the course of her service, 
tliofigh you confess the weakness of your own judg- 
miSit, yet true zeal, not misled witli any merce¬ 
nary norglorimis respect, made you light sometimes 
upon the best and soundest counsels; you had 
reason to fear, that the distaste particular against 
yourself made her majesty farther olf from accept¬ 
ing any of them from such a hand. So as you 
seemed, to your deep discomfort, to trouble her 
majesty’s mind, and to foil her business; incon¬ 
veniences, wliich, if you be minded as you ought, 
thankfulness should teach you to redeem, with 
stepping down, nay, throwing yourself down, 
from your own fortune. In which intricate case, 
finding no end of this former course, and, there¬ 
fore, desirous to find the beginning of a new, you 
have not whither to resort, but unto the oracle of 
her majesty’s direction. For though the true in¬ 
troduction ad lemporn mcliora, he by an nmnesiia 
of that which is past, except it be in the sense, 
that the verse speaketh, OUm hax ineminixsp jiira- 
hit, when tempests past are remembered in the 
cidm ; and that you do not doubt of her majesty’s 
goodness in pardoning and obliterating any of 
your errors and mistakings heretofore; refreshing 
the memory and contemplations of your poor 
services, or any thing; that hath been grateful to 
her majesty from you; yea, and somewhat of 
your sufTcriiigs, so, thougli that be, yet yon may 
be to seek for the time to come. For as you have 
determined your hope in a good hour not willingly 
to offend her majesty, either in matter of court or 
state, but to depend absolutely upon her will and 
pleasure, so you do more doubt and irtlstrnst your 
wit and insight in finding her majesty’s mind, 
than your conformities and submission in obeying 
*it; the rather because you cannot but nourish a 
doubt in your breast, th.it her majesty, as princes’ 
hearts arc inscrutvihle, hath many times towards 
you aliud in ore, vt aliud in corde. So that you, 
that take her secundum literani, go many times 
farther out of yoiiv way. 

Therefore, your most humble suit to her ma¬ 
jesty is, that she will vouchsafe you that ap¬ 
proach to her heart and bosom, el ad serimum 
pectoris, plainly, for as much as concerneth your¬ 
self, to open and expound her mind towards you, 
suffering you to see clear what may have bred 
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any dislike in her majesty; and in what points 
she would have you reform yourself; and how 
she would be served by you. Which done, you 
do assure her majesty, she shall be both at the 
beginning and the ending of all that you do, of 
that regard, as you may presume to impart to her 
majesty. 

And so that, hoping that this may be an occa¬ 
sion of some farther serenity from her majesty 
towards you, you refer llie rest to your actions, 
whieji may verify what you have w’ritten; as that 
you have written may interpret your actions, and 
the course you shall hereafter take. 

Endorsed by Mr. Fraiirls llacon, , 

A hiltr framed for my Ijord if E»scx to the qu^%. 


TO SIR JOHN DAVIS, Ills MAJESTY’S ATTORNEY- 
UENEHAI. IN IRELAND.* 

• 

Mr. Attorn'ev,—1 thank you for your letter, 
and the discourse you sent of this new accident, 
as things then appeared. 1 sec manifestly the 
beginning of belter or worse: but metbinketh it 
is first a tender of the better, and worse followeth 
but upon refusal or default. I would have been 
glad to see you here; but I hope occasion re- 
servpth our ineetinc^ for a vacation, when we 
may have more fruit of conference. To requite 
your proclamation, which, in my judgment, is 
wisely and seriously penned, I send you another 
with ns, which li.ipjiened to be in my hands when 
yours came. 1 would be glad to hear often from 
you, and to be advertised how things pass, where¬ 
by to have some occasion to think some good 
thoughts; though 1 can do little. At the least it 
will be acontinuance in exercise of our friendship, 
which on iny part remaineth increased by that I 
hear of your.service, and the good respects I find 
towards myself. And so,^n Tormour’s haste, J 
continue * 

Your very loving friend, 

, Fr. Bacon. 

From Uray’E Inn, this 23d of October, 1607. 


TO THE REVEREND UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD.* 

Amoncst the gratulations I have received, nontr 
are more welcome and agreeable to me than ^rour 
letters, wherein, the less I acknowledge of those 
attributes you give me, the more I must acknow¬ 
ledge of your affection, which bindeth me no less 
to you, that are professors of learning, than my 

* From the MS. collectione of Robert Btepheni, Eeq., de- 
ceaneil. 

t From the cnllectloniof the late Robert Stepheni, Esq., 
Uisioriofrspher Roy»l, and John Locker, Esq., now in pos- 
■ession of the editor. 


own dedication doth to learning itself. And, 
therefore, you have no need to doubt, but 1 will 
emulate, as much as in me is, towards you the 
merits of him that is gone, by how much the more 
I take myself to have more propriety in the prin¬ 
cipal motive thereof. And, for the equality you 
write of, I shall, by the grace of Uod, as far as may 
concern me, hold the balance ns equally between 
the two universities, as 1 shall hold the balance 
of other justice between party and party. And 
yet in both cases I must meet with some inclina¬ 
tions of affection, which, nevertheless, shall not 
carry me aside. And so 1 commend you to God’s 
goodness. 

Your most loving and assured friend, 

Fk. Bacon. 

Guriiambury, April IS, 1017. 


LORD KEEPER IIACON TO MR. MAXEY, FELLOW 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMURIDGE.* 

After niy hearty commendations, 1 having 
heard of you, as a man well deserving, and of 
able gifts to become profitable in the church, and 
there being fallen within my gift the rectory of 
Froinc >St. (jiiinlin, with the chapel of Kvershot, 
in Uorsetshire, which seems to be a thing of good 
value, eighteen pounds^ in the king’s books, and 
in a good country, I have thought good to make 
offer of it to you ; the ratbi r for that you are of 
Trinity College, whereof myself was some time: 
and my purpose is to make choice of men rather 
by care and inquiry, than by their own suits aud 
continendatory letters. So I bid you farewell. 

From your loving friend, 

Fr. Bjvcon, C. 8. 

From Donet IIouio, April 23,1617. 


TO THE LORD KEEPER RACON^ 

My FiORD,—if your man had been addressed 
only to me, 1 should have been carefid to have 
procured him a more speedy despatch : but now 
you have found another way of address, I am 
excused ; and since you are grown weary of em¬ 
ploying me, I can be no otherwise in being em¬ 
ployed. In tjiis business of my brother’s, that 
yon overtrouble yourself with, 1 understand from 
London, by some of my friends, that you have 
carried yourself with much scorn and neglect both 
toward myself ;and friends; which, if it prove 
true, I blame not yon, but myself, who was ever 
Your lordship’s assured friend, 

G. Buckingham. 

[July, 1617.] 

* From the collectloiu of the late Robert Stepbeiw, Biq. 

tlbM. 
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TO HENRY OARY, LORD VWCOUNT FALKLAND • 

Mr VERY (io'iii Lord, ^ 

Vour lonlnhip’s lettftr was the host letter 1 re¬ 
ceived this (rood wliilc, except the last kind letter 
from my lord of lliiekiii^hiiin, which this conrinn- ^ 
Cth. It is the best accident, one of them, amongst, 
men, when they hap to be obliged to those whom j 
naturally and personally they love, as I ever did i 
your lordship; in tr<ith not many between rny 
lord mari{uis and yourself; so that the sparks of | 
my aflee.tir>n shall ever rest ijiiiek, under the ashes j 
of my fortune, ii> do you service: and uishing to j 
your fortniiR and fiirnily all griod. Voiir lordship’s 
most ulfiM'lionate, and much obliged, Kf. 

I pray your lordship to present my humble ser¬ 
vice and thunks to niy bird inunpiis, to whom, 
when I liavc a little paused, I purpose to write ; 
us like.wisc to his majesty, for whose health and 
happiness, as bis true beadsman, I most rrei|uently 
pray. 

KiiiliirsiMl, 

Mnrch 11—Copy of my iiinttocr to Ij)rd Fitlkhnvl. 


your advantage; and if you can think of any thing 
to instruct my alTcction and industry, your lord- 
ship may havo the more quick and handsome proof 
of iny sure and real intentions to serve you, being 
indeed your lordship’s affectionate servant, 

Ed. Conway. 

Uoysluii, March 27, lOltl 


HECRETAKV CflNWAV T(» THE 
HT. ALBAN \ 


LORD VISrOUNT 


itlllMT lioNonilAIU.K, 

I do so well remember Ihe motives, why I pre¬ 
sented you so with my humble service, and par¬ 
ticular application of it to your particular use, ns 
I neither forget nor repent the offer. And I must 
confess a greater quickening could not have been 
added to my resolution to servo you, than the chal¬ 
lenge you l.iy to my duty, to follow, in his ab¬ 
sence, the affection of your most noble and hearty 
friend the inaripiis. 

I lost no time to deliver your letter, and to eon- 
tribute tlie most advantageous arguments I could. I 


The flee following letters, wanting both dale and 
eireuMstfinees to ihtfrmine snrh dates, are placed 
here together. 

TO THE LORD TREAe>URER.* 

It^AV PLEASE VOL'K IIONOURAUI.E l.ORDSHIP, 

I account myself much bound to your lordship 
for your favour shown to .Mr. Higgins upon my 
coiiimendalions about Pawict's wardship; the ef¬ 
fect of which your lordship’s favour, though it 
hath l^’cn intercepted by my lord deputy’s .suit, 
yet the signilication remains: and I must in all 
reason consent and acknowledge, that your lord- 
ship had as just and good cause to satisfy my lord 
deputy’s rni)iiest, as I did think it unlikely, that 
my lord would have been suitor for so mean a 
matter. 

J^o thi.s being to none other end but to give your 
lordship humble thanks for your intended favour, 
[ commend your lordship to the preservation of the 
divmc majesty. 

Fruin liray's Inn 


TO SIR FRANCIS VEREt 

*^in:—I am to recommend to your fiwour one 
Mr. Juhn’Ashc, as to serve under you, as agent 
of your company : whose desire how much I do 
affect, you may perceive if it be but in this, that 
myself being no further interested in you, by ac- 


ll seems your motion had been more than enoiigii, I iiunintance or deserving, yet have intruded niy.self 
if a former (‘iigagement to Sir William lieeherjinto this Vommendation: which, it it shall lake 


upon thclnartpiis his seoro had not opposed it. 

I will give you his majesty’s answer, which 
was, 'I'h.A he could not value you so little, or con¬ 
ceive you would have hiiiiibled your desires and 
your worth so low. That it had been a great deal 


place, I .shall by so mueh the more ' nd cause to 
take It kindly, hyihow inneh I liiid less raiise in 
myself to takn upon mo the part of a mover 
coinmcnder towards you, w lioin, nevertheless, I 
will not so far estrange myself from, kui that in a 


of easo to him to have had such a scantling of your' general or iiiiiti.al respect, incident to persons of 
mind, to which ho could never have laid so line-1 our qualities and service, and not without particu- 
qtial a inciisure. His majesty adding further, that dar inducements of friendshi]), 1 might, without 
since your intentions moved that way,Jie would breaking decorum, cdfer to you a request of this 
study your aceemmodatirm. And it is not out of nature, the rather honouring you so much for your 
hope, but that be may give some other content-1 virtues, 1 would gladly take occasion to be bc- 
ment to Sir William lleclier in jliie time, to ae-1 holdcn to yon ; yet no more gladly than to have 
coininodate your lordship, of whom, to your! oeensinn to do yoiti any good office. And so, this 
comfort, ^it is my duty to tell you, his iiiajc.sty ' being to no other end, 1 commend you to God’s 
declared a good opinion, aud princely care and j goodness, 
respect. I From my ebaniber at tbe 

I will not fail to use time and opportiinfly to' 

I * From ilie original draught In the library of Qaaen’a Col- 
* Appointed laird Deputy of Ireland, Reptemher S, 1(122 . lege, Oxford. Arch. D. 2. 

t From Uia coltcctlona of Robert Stephcni, Eiq , deceaeed. 1 t Id. ib. 
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TO MR. CAWFEII.DE.* TO THE LORD CItANCELLOR, AND THE LORD 

I niad«' full account to hav» seen you MANDEVille,lord theablrer oke.nbland.* 
here ihi-s readings, but your ncitVer coming nor Mv HONornARLE Lords, 

sending the inlcrr,, as you up*rtook, 1 may per -1 His majesty is pleased, according to your lord- 
cuvef of a A\i.ndcr. And jou know super mirari' ships’ certificate, to rely upon your judgments, 
f iptruut p/ii!iiii>phari. The redemption of both { and hath made choice of Sir Robert Lloyd, knight, 
thc.-ie eunsisteth in ‘tio vouchsafing of your coming i to be patentee and master of Uie oflice of engross- 


iip now, as as you conveniently can; lor now 
is the im>e of conference and counsel. Resides, 
if the course of the court be held super intrrroi'at, 
juJicls, then must the interr. be ready cre the 
eoiiiiiiission lie si'alcd; and if the commission 
proceed not fortliwith, then will it ho caught hold 
of for further delay. 1 will not, by way of ad- 
iiiittauec, dc'.ire you to senil, with all specif, the 
interr., because I presume much of your cunniig, 
which 1 hold necessary; and, aceurdiiigly, pro 
non aniici/i.r, I dc.sirc you earnestly to have rc- 
g.ird hotli of the matter itself, and my so conceiv¬ 
ing. Ami so, Ac. 

Your friend particularly. 


Tf) MR. ToniK MATTHEW 
(ioot) Mu. AIvrriiEW, 

Till) evi-nt of the biisiness whereof you writo, 
is. It maj he, for the best: for seeing my lord, of 
hiinsrif, l)e>rinnelli *10 come about, ipiorsum as' 
yi'l ' I eoiilil not in my heart suifer niy Lord | 
Piglu to go heiici* without my th.inks and ac- 
kiiowleilgiiieiitN. I .send iny letter o)ien, which I 
pray seal and deliver. I'artieulars I would not 
toiicli. Your most alfectionate 

and assured friend, 

Fu. St. Ai.R.vjf. 


TO MY LORD MONTJOYE t 

Mv VKRY i.oon Lord, • 

Finding, by iny last going to Amy lodge 
at 'rwickcnham, and tossing over my papers, 
somewhat that I thought mi<rht like you, I had 
ncitlie leisure to perfect them, nor the palirnee 
to expect leisure ; so desirous I was to make ile- 
inonstr.itioji of rny hon'-nr and love towards you, - 
and to i'.'T'Mse your g.ioil love tpwards me. And 
[ would r."t li.ivi; your lordship conceive, though 
It be Illy luaniicr and rule to keep state in con¬ 
templative matters, si rptis reneril nomine stio, eum 
rccipifUs, that I think so well of the collection as 
I seem t.o do: and yet I dare not take too much 
from it, because I have chosen to dedicate it to, 
you. To be short, it is the honour I can do to 
you at this time. And so I commend me to your 
love and honourable friendship. 

• From the oriirltial draiiuht m the library of Queen’* Col- 
ipRe. Oxford Arrh D 2 
t Query whether perceive. 

t From the original draught in the Itbrary of Queen’i Col- 
)• ?>•, Oxford. Arch D. 2 


ing the transcripts of all wills and invoutones in 
I the prerogative courts, during his highness's plea¬ 
sure, and to he accountable unto his majesty for 
' such profits as shall arise out of the same office. 
And his majesty’s farther pleasure is, that your 
lordship forthwith proportion and set down, as 
well a rcasniiahle rale of fees for the subject to 
pay for engrossing the .said tr.iiiscripts, as also 
sueli fees as your lordship shall coiieeive fit to bo 
allowed to tile said ji.itcnlee for the eiiarge of 
clerks and ministers for execution of the said 
office. And to this efl'ect his iiiaji'siy hath coin- 
iiiatideil me to signify his pleasure to his solicitor- 
general, to prepare a book fur his majesty’s 
signature. And so, I hid your lordship heartily 
well to fare, and remain 

Your lordships’ very loving friend, 

(L Ol'ckinuiiam 

Royiton, December 17,1C30. 


TO THE REV. rNiviaiKiTV OP oxford | 

Amono.st the gratiilatinns I have received, nono 
! are more welenmc and agreealile to me than your 
' leljers, wherein, the less I acknowledge of those 
attributes you give me, tlie more I must aeknow- 
ledgc of your alTeetion, whieh bindetli iiie no less 
to you, that are professors of learning, than mine 
own dedication doth to learning itself. And, 
therefore, you have, no need to doubt, but I will 
. eiiiiilatc (as much ns in me. is) towards you the 
merits of him that is gone, by how much the 
more 1 take iiiy.si'lf to have more proilViely in the 
jirineijiai motive thereof. And, for the eipiality 
you write of, I shall, by the grace of (lod, (as far 
as tiiay concern me,) bold llio balance as l■^(llaIly 
between the two universities, as I shall hold the 
balance of other justice between parly and party. 

And yet, in both cases, 1 iiinsi meet with some 
inclinations ,of aflfection, which, nevertheless, 
shall m^t carry me aside. And so, I commend 
yop to (iod’s gooilness. 

Your most loving and assured friend, 

, Fr. Bacon. 

Gorhsmbury, April 12,1617. 

•Hart MSS. vol. 7000. 

t Sir Thfimaa Coventry. 

)kThii< and the folltiwing letter are from the rollertioni of 
the tale Robert Stephen*, E»q , huioriographer royal, and 
John Locker, Eaq., deceaied, now ui poweMlon of lh« 
editor- 
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TO TIJK l-onu KEEPER BACON. 

.Mv L«kb,—I f your man had been addressed 
only to tnn, I should have been careful to have 
procured him a more speedy despatch; but, now 
you have found another way of address, 1 am ex¬ 
cused ; and since you arc ^rown weary of employ- 
iri<r me, 1 can be no otlierwise in bein{{ employed. 
In tliis business of my brother’s, tliat you over 
trouble yourself with, I understand from London, 
by some of iiiy friends, that you have carried 
yourself with iiiucli scorn and neolcct, both 
towards myself and fricinls; wbieh, if it prove 
true, I blame not you, b\it myself, who was ever 
Vour lordship’s assured friend, 

G. UucKIiNUIIAM. 

July, 1017 


Hilt FKANCIH IIACCN TO I.OKI) NORRIS, l.\ AN- 
HWKIl TO HIM * 

Mv Loan,—I .im sorry of your misfortune, 
and, fi>r any thino that is willnii mine own com¬ 
mand, your lordship may ex|ieet no other than the 
respects of liim ih.it foroetteth not yniir lordship 
is to him a iie.ir.illy, .iiul an aneient ai'ipi.iintanee, 
eliimt, and fiieiid. f'or that which may roneern 
my place, which ooverncth me, and not I it; if 
any thiiio he demanded at niy iiaiids, or directed, 
or tliat I .nil, i.r to do any tliinj^; if, I say, 

it eomc to any of these three; for, .'s yet, I am a 
sir,nicer to the husiness; yet, .savinij my duties, 
which 1 will never live to violate, your lordsliip 
sh.ill find, that I will ohserve those deorecs and 
limitations of proeeediiiir which heloiiocth to him 
that kiiowetli well he servelli a element and mer¬ 
ciful niasler, and that, in Ills own nature, sh.ill 
ever ineliue to the more heiiiirn part; anil tli.il 
knowelli, also, what lie|ii,iirclh to noliility, and to 
ahimso of such iiierii and reput.ilmn as tlic l.ord 
Norris IS eomi* from. And evi'ii so 1 rcin.iin 
Vonr lordship's very lovino friend. 

Hi'pt Iftl, 


Will rn\NriH nAroN to tiiI’; kin« t 

Ir >uv iM.i vsK Yoru f\cki i.knt Mvjkspv, 
Aeeordiiifr to yi'iir iiiajesly's referenee siirnilied 
hy Sir Hooer Wiihrah.mi, I have considered of 
the petition of .Sir Gilhert Ilouirht'm, your iiia- 
P'sty's servant, for a heense of sole lran«{!orlalion 
of tallow, liiilter. and hides, Ac., out of your re ’Im 
Ilf Irel.ind, and have had eonferenee with the 
l.ord Ghiehester. kite Lord nepnti of Ireland, and 
likewise with Sir .lohn D.ivies, your ma|esty’s 
attorney there. And this is that vvhieh I find. 

First, That hides and skins may not be med¬ 
dled withal, bcin^ a staple coiiiinodity of jho 

* Prnni the roltccllons of the late Robert Stephens, E«i| 
t tbiii. 


! kiniriyotii, wherein the towns are principally 
' intcrcstcit. 

! That for tAlow, butter, beef, not understanding 
' it of live cattle, tnd pipe-staves, for upon these 
things we fell, although they were not ail con- 
' tained in the petition, l>«t in respect bides were 
; more worth than all the rest, they were thought 
I of by way of somn supply; tliese rumnioditics arc 
j sucli as the kingdom may well spare, and in that 
' respect fit to be traiisjiorted ; wherein, nr.vertlie- 
loss, some consideration may be liud of the profit, 
that shall be taken upon the license. NeitlidVdo 
I find, that the farmers of the customs there, of 
whieli some of them were before me, did much 
Rtani upon it, hut seemed rather to give way to it. 

liifiiid, also, that at this time all these commo¬ 
dities arc free to be transported hy proclamation, 
so as no profit ran he made of it, except there be 
first a restraint; which restraint I think fitter to 
l>e hy some prohibition in the letters patents, than 
hy aiiyi-iiew proelainatimi; and llie said letters 
patents to jiass rather here tli.in there, as it was 
I in the license of wines granted to the Lady Ara- 
lii’lla; hut then llmse letters pati'iit-,. to lie enrolled 
III the ('haiiccry of Ireland, whorchy exemplifica¬ 
tions of tiicm may he taken to ho sent to the 
I ports. 

I All whieli, nevertheless, I siihinit to your ma¬ 
jesty’s belter jiidgment. “ 

Your iiia|esty's most huinhli! 

hoiiiuleii subject and servant. 

Fit. Dai o.v. 

Jiiiii: .'i, li>|i> 

THE 1.1 litl> ('ll XM EI.l OR \,M) IWii riHEF Jllri- 
VlCES* .'Jil Till; MAlUtl IS 1)1' III 1. KIM.II VM 

(ten vKU\ 1.1)1111 l.ciun. 

It iiiav jile.ise 111-. ma|i--ty te e.ill to ininil. dial 
when we ii.ive hi-. ni.i|i'.-U mir l.i'-l .lecninit of 
. 1 ,'iirll.uueni liusiiie-.)- In Ins prcNenee, we went 
. over the gi le\ atiees of die P.nli.inieiit in 7 mo, | 
willi our opinion hy w.iy ol' jirohalile eoMp'riure, 
which of diein .ire.iike to tail olf, an, whleh may 
|iereh wiee slick and he renewed. And we did 
also then aei{uaiiit liis m.ijesty, that we tlioiight 
it no less fit to lake into eonsideradon igrievanees 
of like nature, Mliieli liave sjirnng up ^inee the 
said l.ist session, whieli are the more like to he 
' Railed upon, hy how niueh they are thi' more 
fresh, signifying withal, that they were of two 
kinds; some proelaniations and eommissions, and 
iiiaiiy patents; which, nevertheless, we did not 
troiihlo his majesty withal in particular; partly, 
for th.at we were intf then fully prepared, (as being 
; a work of some length,) and partly, for that we 
then desired and obtaincil leave of liis majesty to 

* Sir llriiry Muntnitii, of ihi- King’s Bench, and Sir Henry 
Itoh.'irt, of tile Oiniiiinn Plr.is. 

1 TIuit w bicli began February 9, 1609, and was prorogued 
Juh 23, 1610 
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aid 


coinmunioate them with the council table. But 
now since, I, the chancellor, received his majesty’s 
|ilca'.iire by .‘'ccrctary (-alvert, that we should 
‘irst iircsiiit them to his majesty with some advice 
till D upun provisionally, and as we are capable, 
.Hill thereupon know his majesty’s pleasure before 
till y he bnuiirht to the table, which is the work 
I r this d('s|):itch. I 

And h'Tiiipon his iiiiijesty may be likewise 
plr.i.-i-d to c.ill to mind, th.it we then said, and do 
iiow^aKo huinijly m.ike remonstrance to his ma- 
ji "ty, that 111 this we do not so miicli express the 
seiise of (iiir o\\ n minds or jiiilirmeiils iijioii the 
paiiii'iil.ir.., a-, we do ptrsonate the Lower House, 
aiiil l•.l.^l with oiirsi Ives, what is like to be stitred 
till le. And, therefon*, if tliere, he any tlittiir, 
eiihi-r 111 n sj'eet of the matter, or the persons, 
ih.ii si,Olds not so Will witli his majesty's jrood 
Iilviiio. lliat Ills m.ijesty would lie oraeionsly 
p!i .isi I iiiil to impute It unto iis ; and withal to 
e.’i,s| Irr, ih.it it Is to this iriiod end, that ffis ma> 


For the third, we do humbly advise, that such 
of them as his majesty shall give way to have 
called in, may be questioned before the council 
table, either as granted contrary to his majesty’s 
book of bounty, or found since to have been 
abused in the exeriition, or otherwise by experi¬ 
ence discovered to be burdensome to tlie country. 

But herein we shall add this farther humble 
advice, that it be not done as matter of prepara¬ 
tion to a I’arliament; but that uceasioii bo taken, 
partly upon revising of the hook of bounty, and 
partly upon the fresh examples in Sir Henry 
Velverton’s ease of abuse anil surreplion in ob¬ 
taining of patents; and likewise, that it be but as 
a coutiiiiiaiiee in I'riiforiiiity of the eotitieirs 
former diligence and vigilaiicy, which hath 
already stayed and revokeil divers jiateiils of like 
n.itiire, w hereof we are reiuly to show the exam- 
pli s. 'I'lius, we conceive, bis majesty shall keep 
Ins gre.itness, and somewh.il sb.ill be done in 
I'lirli.iinent, and somewbat out of Parliament, as 


)' 'iy iii.n eitlier remove such of iliem, as in bis tlie nature of tlie subject and business require. 

I wii jMiiiei Iv jiidoiiii'iit, or with the .idvicc of his Wc have sent his majesty herewith a seliediile 
i-i.iiiieil, lie shall tiiiiik lit to he n moved ; or he the of the particiil.irs of tliese tlirei‘ kiiuls; wherein, 
I'l 111 r prill idl'd to carry tliroiiiih such of them as he ! for the first two, we have set ilown all that we 
■'ll.ill think tit to lie iiiaiiilaiiu il, in case they ! could at this time discover : hut in tlie latter, we 
«-!ii iihl lie moveil, .mil so the less surprised. | have chosen out but some, that are most in 
h'lr'-i. ihen-firi', to heom w ilh the jiateiits, we j speech, and ilo iimsl teml, idtlicr to the vexation 
foul ihri e s.iris Ilf ji.iii'iits, and those soin(‘wliat! of the common jicopic, or the discoiinteiiancing 
fri 1)111111, '•iiii-i' ilic Sr s^ion Ilf 7 iuo, which r'n | of our gentlcmeii and justices, tlie one being tiin 
. ..'iiwi l•"Ml I ive III.i\ he must-.iiliii'ct toexcep. j original, the oilier llio rejiresenlativc of ijio 
\ iiiee; |i,iti'Uti 111 old di Ills, ji.ilciils of coiimioris. 


'i.i'i .dim iiN, .mil p.iii'iit'. I'f mi'Uiipolies. and for*' There being many more of like nature, hut 
imn 1 for di'-peiis,iiii>us of iienal laws, together. not of like weight, nor so miieli ruiiioiired, which, 
nil - line iiiher |i.iriieul.irs, wliwli tall not so to ^take away now in a hlay.e, will give more 

r.ijii il\ iMider .my oiic lir.id. • scandal, that giich things were granted, tlian 

III till •'I' time he.iils, we do huir?l)ly advise thanks, tliat they he now revoked. 


il eoiirsi to lie i.ikeri; for the first two, of | And hee.aiise all things may ajijiear to his nia- 
'd ' di'hls and cnncealiiieiits, for that they are in a j jesty in the true light, we have set down, as well 
‘ori legal, liioiigli there igay he found out some . the suitors as the grants, and not only those in 
I'l iiii III law til overthrow’ them; yet y w'oiild Ve I whose names the patents were taken, hut those 
a long hiisiiiess by coiir.-e of law, and a matter j whom they eoncern, as far as comes to our 
unusual by aet of oouiieil, to call them in. But i knowledge. • 

lh.li that movi's us cliietly, avoid the ques-1 For proclamalioiis and eommissions, they are 
tii'iiiiig them .It the eoiiiieil table is, hi cause if tender things; and we are willing to tipeddle with 
they-sli.ill ho taken aw.iy by the king’s act, it j them sparingly. For as for siieh as do hut wait 
m.iy lit iifiipoii him a lined of suitors for roeom-. upon patents, ^wherein his majesty, -as we eon- 
peiise; 'vh( n as, if lie y he t.ilfeii away at the ■ ceived, gave some a|qirohatioti to have them 
suit ef till'P.irliami III. .mil a law thereupon made, taken away,) it is better they fall away, by 
il fries the king, amt haves him to give rccom- taking away^ the patent itself, than otherwise; 
peiisi i>iily where lie shall he pleased to yiteiid , fur a proclamation eannot he revoked but hy pro- 
graee. Wherefore we conceive the most convc- cl'amation, which we avoid, 
nil III way will he, if some grave and discreet For those commonwealth bills, which his rna- 
gentlemen of tlic country, such -as have lost rela- jesty approved^ to be put in readiness, and some 
tioii to the court, make, at fit times, some modest other things, there will he time enough hereafter 
motion touching the same; and that his majesty to give his majesty account, and amengsi them, 
would he grai'iiiusly pleased to permit some haw of the extent of his majesty’s pardon, which, if 
to pass, (for the time past only, no ways touching his subjects do their part, as we iii.pe they will, 
his majesty's regal power,) to free the suhject-s wif do wisli may bn more liberal than of later 
from the same ; and so his majesty, after due times, a pardon being the ancient remuneration in 
consultation, to give way unto it. Parliament. 
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Thus, hoping hia majesty, out of hU gracious 
and accustomed benignity, will accept of our 
faithful endeavours, and supply the rest by his 
own princely wisdom and direction; and also 
humbly praying his majesty, that when lie hath 
himself considered of our humble propositions, 
he will give us leave to impart them all, or as 
much as be shall think fit, to the lords of his 
council, for the better strength of his service, we 
conclude with our prayers for his majesty’s happy 
preservation, and always rest, Ac. 

Tht lord chanreUnr ami tlm two chief jxinlicea to the 
kitif' eoneerninf' Parliament huaineas. 


SIR FKANCUH HACON TO KINO JAMES.* 

Mav it pi.eask vium I’.Xf Ki.i.KNT Majesty, 

1 perel'ivl^ by the Disbop of Hath and Wells, 
that although it .seeineth he hath dealt in an 
elTt'ctiial manner witli Peacliarn, yet he prevaileth 
little liitbertii; for he hath gotten of him no new 
names, neither doth I’eaeham alter in liis tale 
touching Sir .lohn Syrienham. 

I’eaelium standeth olf in two material points 
iie. niiiHi. 

'I’lie one, he will not yet di.seover into whose 
hands he did put his papers touching the consis¬ 
tory villaiiie.s. 'I'liey were not found with tlie 
other bundles upon tin; searcii; neither did ho 
ever s.iy that he had burned or defaced them. 
Thcretere it is like they arc in some person’s 
hands; and it is like again, that that person that 
he hath trusteal with those papeis, ha likewise | 
trusted \\ ith these others of the treasons, I mean 
with the sight of them. 

The other, that he taketh time to answer, when 
ho is asked, whether he heard not from Mr. 
I'aiilet somi' such words, as, he saith, he heard 
from Sir Jolin Sydenham, or in some lighU'r 
manner. , 

I hold it fit, that myself, and my fellows, go to 
the'I'ower^and so 1 purpose to examine him upon 
lhe.se points, and some others; at least, that the | 
world m.iy lake notice that tho business i.s fol- j 
lowed as heretofore, and that the stay of the trial j 
i.s upon farther discovery, according to that we 
give out. 

1 think also it were not amiss to \nako a false \ 
lire, as if all things were ready for his going | 
down to his trial, and that he were upon the very j 
point of bci'tg carried down, to soo what that 
w’ill work with him. ' , 

Lastly, I do think it most necessary, and a' 
point principally to be regarded, that becaiiso we 
live in an ago w'horein no counsel is kept, and 
that it is true there is some bruit abroad, that the 
judges of tho King’s Bench do doubt of the case, 

* sir tlavlit D&lryinple'a Memorials and I.(‘lterf, p. 9) 


that it should not be treason; that it be given 
' out constantly, and yet as it were a secret, and so 
a fame to slide, that the doubt was only upon the 
publication, in that it was never published, for 
that (if your majesty inarketh it) taketh away, 
or least qualilles tho danger of the e.xuinple; for 
^ that will be no man’s case. 

This is all I can do to thridd your majesty’s 
' bu.'jincss with a continual and settled care, turn¬ 
ing and returning, not with any thing in the 
j world, save only the occasions themselves, and 
I your majesty’s good pleasure. * 

' I had no time to report to your majesty, at your 
I being here, the business referred, touching Mr. 
John Murray. I find a shrewd ground of a title 
ag-f^inst your majo.sty and the patentees of these 
lands, by the coheir of Thomas, Karl of North¬ 
umberland ; for 1 see a fair deed, I find a rea- 
' sonabli: consideration for the making the said 
; deed, Ixdng fur the ad v.mccmeiit of Ins daughters; 

'■ for thai all the ])os.se.ssioris of the earldom were 
'entailed upon bis brother; I find it was made 
four years bofore his rebidlion; and I see some 
probable cause why it hath .slept so long. Hut 
Mr. Murray's petition speaki'th only of the 
moiety of one of the coheirs, wliercunto if yoiir 
■ niiijesty should give way, you might be preju- 
! diced in the otln r moiety. 'I’hen fore, if Mr. Murray 
can get powi r of tho wiiole,<theti it may bo safe 
for your majesty to give way to the trial of the 
right; when the whole shall be submitted 
; to you. 

Mr. Murray is my dear friend ; but I must cut 
even in these things, and so I know he would 
himself wish no other, (lod preserve your 
majesty. 

Your majesty’s most humble and 

devoted subject and servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

^I> tllc3S, 1014 


TRANSI.ATIOV OF A LETTER TO THE fOUNT CON¬ 
DOM All, AMBASSADOR FROM THE ('OURT OF 
SPAIN. ' 

Most ii.Li'STnioi's Lord A.mbassador, 

Your lordship's love to me, both in ifs warmth 
and purity, hath, I am well assured, been ever 
equal and unalterable in prosperity as in adversity; 
in wbich regard 1 offer you the thanks so worthily 
and justly claimed. Now that at once my age, 
my fdrtunes, and my genius, to which 1 have 
hitherto done but scanty justice, call me from the 
st.igo ef active life, I shall devote myself to letters, 
instruct the actors on it and serve posterity. In 
such a course I shall, perhaps, find honour. And 
I shall thus pass my life as within the verge of a 
belter. 

God preserve your lordship in safety and 
prosperity. Your servant, 

June (Hh, 1691. Fb* St. Alban 
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TRANSLATION’ OF A LETTER TO COUNT GON- 
OOMAR. 

M'tsr IM.t'STRIOl'S AND EXCKM.ENT LoRII, 

I soe and acknowledge the divine providence 
in rais-ing up for me under iny utter desertioni 
eiu'li a friend, sent as it were from heaven, who, 
inviilvt'd ill such great concerns, and with lime 
so wry limited, has yet taken an interest in my 
fortunes, and has ctfecled that for me, which other 
friends I'itlier dared not atteinjit or couid not have 
o'jt.iiped. 

Vour lordship nil) enjoy the suitable and last* 
ing fruit of such dealing in your own noble cha-, 
r icti r, >0 proiif; to all the i.fliccs of sympathy and 
honour. \iir will this, perhaps, he the least 
aiiioii'j your good di'pils, that by your assistance 
and fa\our you have ral^ed and strengthened mo 
once one among the living, and who shall not 
alloo. tiler die to posiiTity. What return can I 
make t I shall ai h'asi ever he yours, if not in 
u-vi-lul service, at least in heart and good wishes, 
'I'lie lire of my love for you will remain quick 
mnler the asht's of iny fortune; wherefore,! most 
liiimhly greet you, hid you f.irewell, wish you all 
prosperiiy, call 111 ^ 1-011 to witness my gratitude, 
|iromi-,e all faithful observance. 

7'" thi tnnsf illiistriiiMf and rTcellenl Itord Didacitx | 
Snrniirntn ili .lruna\ ('mint (inndnmar, .Imhasxn- 
dur I'.ftrwirdinarxf nf the Kini'of Sjmintn Kuff- 
iiind. 


TnANSt.ATIdX OF A I.tlTTLIl TO COUNT GON- 
DOMAR, TIIEX IN Sl’AlN 

M0.ST II. 1 . 1 sTiiioi s ToexT, • * I 

’Many things inspire me with confidence, and 
even with cheerful alacrity, in addressing you at 
this time oil the suhjeet of my fortunes, and 
entreating your friendly otIFtees. First, and prinj 
eip.dly, that since so close an alliance* between 
our sovereigns may now be regarded as defini¬ 
tively -arranged, yon are beeome,so much the more 
jiowerful advocate; and I shrink not now from 
ow mg all my fortunes to so great a man, though 
not my own,eountryman, and from confessing the' 
obligation. Secondly, Since thaii promise of in¬ 
dulgences which your lordship while in this 
country obtained for me, has not been succeeded,* 


j by repulses, nor on the other hand been com¬ 
plexly fulfilled, it would seem from this as if the 
: divine providence inXndcd that the work of 
rescuing me from my misery was to be yours in 
its end, as in its beginning. Thirdly, becamut 
, those two stars which have ever been propitious 
to me, the gn^aler and the less an* now shining 
in your city, and thus by the assisting and be¬ 
nignant rays of your friendship, they may acquire 
an intluencc on my fortunes, which shall restore 
me to a place in the scale of favour, not unbe- 
tilting my former elevation. Foiirllily, beeausa 
1 learn from the loiters you have l.itely writXn 
to my iiiliinato friend. Sir 'Toby Matthew, that 
you cherish a lively and warm reiiieinbrunee of 
me, wliieli has neither been overwhelmed nor 
exiinguislied, under the weight of those high and 
sublime inieresls which rest on your lordship. 
Lastl}', too, there is this etrciinisiaiiee that sinec, 
by the friendship of the excellent lord marquis, 

I have been admitted to see and converse with 
niy king, I feel as if 1 were once more established 
in favour. The king did not speak to mo as a 
guilty man, hut as a man thrown down hy a 
tempest; and withal in his address to me he 
acknowledged at great length, and, -as it seemed, 
w’itii«singiilar tenderness, my steady and invaria¬ 
ble course of industry and integrity. Whence 
the greah'r hope springs up within me, that hy 
the continuance of iiiy sovi*reign’s regard, and 
the extinction of odium by the lapse of time, 
your excellency’s etforls for me will not bo made 
in vain. .Meanwhile, I have neither sunk into 
indolence, nor ini|tertiiiently mixed myself with 
afruh-s, hut I live and am absorbed in labours not 
at all derogatory to the honours 1 have borne, and 
which shall perhaps leave no unpleasing memory 
of my name to posterity. I hope, therefore, that 
I am no unworthy object, on which to display 
and signali'/.e at once the iniluenco of your power 
and friendship : so that it shall be apparent, th-at 
you have no less control over the forttincs of a 
private man, than over public measures. May 
(iod preserve your excellency, and crown you 
with all happiness. 

Endoried, 

Ml/ lA>Td St. Alban't firit klttr to Qondonmr into 
Spain. 

Marcb 38tb, 16S3. 
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LAW TRACTS 


THE ELEMENTS 


OK 

THE COMMON LaWS OF ENGLAND, 


DRANCIIKD INTO A DOVHLie TRACT : 

CONTAIMNa A COLLECTION OF SOME PRINCIPAL RULES AND MAXIMS OF THE COMMON LAW, 

WITH THEIR LATITUDE AND EXTENTS 

BVPLICATED POR THB MORE FACILE IHTRODI’CTION OP ■ITII AR ARB ITIIDIOURLV ABIIICTEO 

TO THAT MORLE PROPEMION. 

THE OTHER, THE USE OF THB COMMON LAW, FOR THE PRESERVATION OF OUR PERSONS, GOODS, 

AND GOOD NAMES, 

ACCOEDINQ TO THE LAWS AND COSTON* OP TIIIE LARD. 


TO HER SACRED MAJESTY. 

I DO here most humbly present and dedicate to your sacred majesty a sheaf and cluster of fruit of 
the good and favourable season, which, by the influence of your happy government, wo enjoy; for 
if it be true, that silent letres inter arma, it is also as true, that your majesty is, in a double respect, 
the life of our laws; once, because without your authority they are but litera murluai and again, 
because you are the life of our peacs, without which laws are put to silence. And as the vital 
.spirits do not only maintain and move the body, but also contend to perfect and renew it, so your 
sacred majesty, who is anirna kgia, doth not only give unto your laws force and vigour, but also 
hath been careful of their amendment and reforming; wherein your majesty’s proceeding may be 
compared, as in that part uf your government, (^r if your government bo considered in all the parts. 
It is incomparable,) with the former doings of the most excellent princes that ever have reigned, 
whose study altogether hath been always to adorn and honour times of peace with the amendment 
of the policy of their laws. 0|' this proceeding in Augustus Cesar the testimony yet remains. 

Pace data terria, anlmum ad rivllla vrrlit 
Juraauuin; legeaque liilll Juallaaimiia aiiclor. 

Hence waseollected the difference between frfsta in armta and ticta in lofra, whereof he dispiitcth thus; 

Ecquid f it, quod lam pmprie dili potest actum ejus qui lofralus in republiea cum potrstate imperiopte 
persalus sit quamlex? qua-re acta Gracchi ? leges Sempronii proferatUur. Quaere Syllae.: Corneltm? 
Quid? Cn. Fom. tertiusronsulatus inquibusacliscpnsistet? nernpe in legibtu .• d Cassarr ipso si 
quaereres quidnam cgisset in urbe, et in togas leges multas se ^espohderet, et ■praularas tulisse. ''' 

The same desire long after did spring in tlte Emperor Justinian, being rightly called uttimus impe~ 
ralorum Momanarum, who, having peace in Uie heart df his empire, and making his wars prosper¬ 
ously in the remote places ofliis dominions by his lieutenants, chose it for a monument and honour 
of his government, to revise the Roman laws, from infinite volumes and much repugnancy, into one 
competent and uniform corps ot’law; of which matter himself doth speak gloriously, and yet aptly; 
calling it, proprium et sanetissimum templum justitiae eonseeratums a work of great excellency indeed, 
as may well appear, in that F'rance, Italy, and Spain, which have long since shaken off the yoke of 
the Roman empire, do yet, nevertheless, continue to une the policy of that law: but moie excellent 
had the work been, save that the more ignorant and obscure time undertook to correct the more 
learned and flourishing time. To conclude with the domestical example of one of your majesty’s 
royal ancestors: King Edward I., yonr majesty’s famous progenitor, and the principal lawgiver of 
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oiir nation, after he had in his younger years given hiiiisr-lf satisfaction in the glory of arms, by the 
eiit<;r|irisf: of the Holy Land, and having inward peace, otherwise than for the invasions which him¬ 
self made upon Wales and Scotland, parts far distant from the centre of the realm, be bent himself 
to endow his state with sundry notable and fundamental laws, upon which the government hath ever 
since principally rested. Of this example, and others like, two reasons may he given; the one, be¬ 
cause that kings, which, neither by the moderation of tln ir natures, or the maturity of their years 
and judgment, do temper their magnanimity with justice, do wisely consider and conceive of the 
exploits of ambitious wars, as actions rather great than good ; and sri, distasted witli that course of 
winning honour, they convert their minds ratln-r to do somewhat for the better uniting of human society, 
than for the dissolving or disturbing of the same. Another reason is, because times of peace, for 
the most part ilr.iwing with them abundance of wealth and finesse of cunning, «lo draw also, in 
further coiisei|uencc, multitude of suits and controversies, and abuses of l.iws by evasions and de¬ 
vices; which inconveniences in such time growing more general, do more instantly solicit for the 
amendment ot laws to restrain and rejtress them. ^ 

Voiir majesty’s reign having been blest from the Highest with inward peace, and falling into an 
age wherein, if science he increased, conscience is rather decayed; and if men’s wits be great, their 
wills he greater; and wherein also laws are multiplied in number, and slackened in vigour and 
execution; it was not possible hut that not only suits in law should multiply and increase, whereof 
a gre.il part are always unjust, hut also that all the indirect courses and practices to abuse law and jus¬ 
tice, should have been much attempted and put in lire, which no doubt hail bred greater enormities, hud 
they not, by the roy.il policy of your majesty, by the censure and foresight of your council t.ible and 
iSt.ir ('hamlii r, and liy the gravity and integrity of your benches, been repressed and restrained : for it 
may he truly observed, that, as concerning fr.iuds in contr.icts, bargains, and assurances, and abuses 
of laws by delays, eovins, vexations and corruptions in informers, jurors, ministers of justice, and 
the like, there have been sundry excellent statutes made in your majesty's time, more in number, 
and more politic in jirovision, lli.iii in any your inaji^sty’s predecessors' times. 

Hut i am ail iinworlliy witness to your majesty of a higher intention and project, both by that 
which w.is jiiihlislieii h) your chancellor in full Parliament fn in your royal nvuitli, in the five-and- 
tliirtieih of your liajijiy ndgii; and much more by that which I liaNc been sinei’ vouebsafed to under¬ 
stand from your majesty, mijiartiug a purpose for these many years infused into your m.ijesty’s 
hre.i.si, to inter into a general amendment of the states of your laws, and to reduce them to more 
brevity and certainty, that the great hollowness and unaafety in assiiranei's of lands and goods may 
bo strengthened, the swarving penalties, that lie upon many siibjeets, removed, the execution of 
many jirolUable laws revived, the judoe better directed in his sentence, the euunsellor better w.irrant- 
eil in his counsel, tlio student eased in his reading, the contentious suitor, that seeketli but vexation, 
disarmed, and the honest suitor, that seekelh but to'obtain Ids right, relieved; which purjioae and 
intention, as it did strike me with great admiration when 1 heard it, so it might he acknowledged to 
bo one of the most chosen works, and of the highest merit and heneiicenee towards the subject, that 
ever entered into the iiiiiid of any king; gieater than we can imagine, heeaiise the iinperfeetions and 
dangers of the laws are covered under the eleineiiey and exeellent tempiA of your majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. And though there he rare precedents of it in goverAiiient. as it eometh to pass in things so 
exeellent,,tliere being no precedent full in view hut of .lustinian; yet 1 must say, as t'ieero said to 
Ciesar, .V/7/i/ rHl^,iitum tr vidrri pnfrsl; and as it is no doiijit a jirecious seed .ow'ii in your 

in.ijesty's liearl liy tlie hand of (lod’s divine majesty, so, I hojie, in tiie niatiirity of voiir iii.ijisty’s 
ow n time it will come iiji and hear fruit. Hut, to return tlienco whither I have hern earned ; ob¬ 
serving in your majesty, ujion so notable proofs and grounds, this disjiosition in general pf a prudent 
and royal regard to the aniendiiient of your laws, and having, by any private labour and travel, col¬ 
lected many of tlie grounds of the common laws, the better to establish and settle a certain sense of 
law, wliieli doth now too iiiiieli waver in iineerlanjty, 1 eonoeived the natuio ef the subject, besides 
niy partiealar obligation, was sneli, as j ought not to di dieate the same to any other than to your 
sacred majesty; hoili because, thougli the eidleclioii ho mine, yet the l.iws are yours; and because it 
is your luaiesly’s reign tliat bath bc’n as a gftodly seasonalde spring vveatlier to the advancing of all 
exeellent arts of jieaee. And so, eoneluding with a prayer answerable to the present argument, 
which is, that (led will continue your majesty's reign in a happy and renowned peace, and that he 
will guide both your policy and arms to purchase the continuance of it with surety and honour, 1 
must humbly crave pardon, and commend your majesty to the Divine preservation. 

Your sacred majesty’s most humble and obedient subject and servant, 

• Fran'cis Bacon. 



THE PREFACE. 


I HOLD every man a debtor to his profession: from the which, as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so oiicrht they uf duty to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a 
help and oriiauient thereunto. Tliis is performed in some dejpree by the honest and liberal practice 
of a profession, when men shall carry a respect not to descend into any course that is corrupt and 
unworthy thereof, and preserve themselves free from the abuses wherewith the same profession is 
noted to he mfi cted; hut inueh mori! is this performed if a man be able to visit and strengthen the 
rooi.s and fouiid.ition of ilie seieiice itself; thereby not only <rr.icinnf it in reputation-and dignity, but 
also amplifyiie,; n m perfection and siibst.iii^>. Havino;, therefore, from the he{Tiniiiii}r« eoiiie to the 
study of the laws of this realm, with a desire no less, if I eoiild attain unto it, that iho same laws 
should be the lielier for niy industry, tli.in that myself should he the biUler for the kuowledfro of 
them; I do not llntl that, by riiiniMiwii travel, without the help of authority, I ean in any kind eonfer 
so pri'fit.ihle an addition unto that seienee, as hy colleetin^ the rales and irrouiuls dispersed throufrli- 
oiit the l) 0 (l\ Ilf ilie same laws; for hereby no small li^lit will he ^iven in new eases, wlierein the 
authorities do sipiare and v.iry, to eonliyn the law, and to make it rereived one way ; and in eases 
when le tin- law is cleared by authority, jet, nevertheless, to ser* more profoundly into the reason 
of ^'ic!i juiii/menis and ruled eases, and thereby to make moro iiso of them for the derision of other 
cases more doubtful; so that the nneertainty of law, whieh is the principal and most just ehnllenfre 
that Is made t<> the laws of our nation at this time, will, hy this new strength laid to the foundation, 
he somewhat ilie more settled and eorreeted. Neither will the use hereof be only in deciding of 
doubts, and helpino soundness of jiidgmeiit, but further in gracing of argunnmt, in corrreliiig iinpro- 
fil ihle siihllciy, and reduriiig the same to a more sound and substantial sense of law; in reelaiining 
viilirir i-rrois, uiid ofm rally the ameiidment in some nieasure of the very nature and eoiiiplexinn of 
tlie w hole l.iw : ami. iherefnre, the eoneliisions of reason of this kind aye worthily and aptly railed 
hy a ore.it civilian h ^uui h irc>, laws of law s, for that many pltteita Irtruni, that is, parlieiilar and posi¬ 
tive li-.iriimos of laws, do e.i.sily deeline from a good temper of justice, if they be not rectified and 
goM-rned liv sneh ruli's. 

Now f r ilie m.iniirr of setting down of them, I have in all points, to the best of my iiiiderstanding 
and foresight, applied myself not (o tlial whieh iiiighl seem most for the o.sii-iitatioii of mine own 
w It or know ledge, hut to that whieh may j i.-jd mosl'use and profit to the students and professors of 
our 1.1 ws. * 

.\nd, therefiire, whereas these rules arc some of them ordinary and vulgar, that now serv'e but for 
gmuiids ami pl.iiii songs to the more shallow and impertinent sort of arguments; other of them arc 

g. ithereil ami e\tr.ieled out of the harmony and congruity of eases, and arc sneh ns the wisest and 

deepest sort of l.iwyers have in judgment and. use, though they ho not able many times to express 
.mil set them down. * 

For till" former .sort, whieh a man that should rather write to raise a high ojiinioii of hhnself, than 
to iiisiriiet others, would liriveiomitted, as trite and within every man’s c‘om])asH; yet, nevertheless, 

I li.tve not afl'eeteil to neglect them, hut have chosen out of them such as 1 thought good: I have 
reduced them to .1 true application, limiting and defining their hounds, that they may not he read 
ujioii at I'.itge. hut restr.iiued to point of difference; fur as, both in the law and other seienres, the 

h. imlling of ipicstious hy comiftonplaoe, without -aim or ;ipplie-atiun, is the weakest; .so yet, never- 
the1e^s, 'u.mj cmiiiion principles and griieralities arc not to he eonteinned, if they he well derived 
and rediieed into parlh.ulars, and their limits and exclusions^diily assigned; for there he two con- • 
tr.iry faults and extremities in the debating,and sifting out of the law, which may he best noted in 
two several manner of arguments. Some argue upon general grounds, and come not near the point 
in question : otiicrs, without laying any foundation ot a ground or difference, do loosely put eases, 
which, though they go near the point, yet, being put so 8cattercd,,prove not,l)ut rather servo to make 
the law appear more doubtful than to make it more plain. 

Secondly, Whereas some of these rules have a concurrence with the civil Roman law, and some 
others a diversity, and many times an opposition, such grounds U'hich are common to our Jaw and 
theirs, I have not affected to disguise into other words than the civilians use, to the end they might 
serin invented by me, and not horrowetl or translated’from them: no, but 1 took hold of it as a mat¬ 
ter of great authority and majesty, to see and consider the concordance between the laws penned, 
and as it were dictated verbatim, by the same reason. On the other side, the diversities between the 
civil Roman rules of law and ours, happening either when there is such an indifferency of reason so 
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equally balanced, as the one law embraceth one course, and the other the contrary, and both just, 
after either is once positive and certain, or where the laws vary in regard of accommodating the law 
to the ditlerent considerations of estate, I have not omitted to set down. 

Thirdly, Whereas I could have digested these rules into a certain method or order, which, I know, 
would have been more admired, as that which would have made every particular rule, through co¬ 
herence and relation unto other rules, seem more cunning and deep, yet 1 have avoided so to do, 
because this delivering of knowledge in distinct and disjoined aphorisms doth leave the wit of man 
more free to turn and toss, and to make use of that which is so delivered to more several purposes 
and applications; for wo see that all the ancient wisdom and science was wont to be delivered in 
that form, as may be seen by the parables of Solomon, and by the aphorisms of Hippocrates, and 
the moral verses of Theognes and i’hocylidcs; but chiefly the precedent of the civil law, w;hich 
hath taken the same course with their rules, did confirm me in my opinion. 

Fourthly, Whereas I know very well it would have been more plausible and more current, if the 
rules, with the expositions of tliein, had been set down^ithcr in Latin or in English; that the harsh¬ 
ness of the langiiago might not havo disgraced tho matter; and that civilians, statesmen, scholars, 
and other sensible men might not have been barred from them; yet I have forsaken that grace and 
ornament of them, and only taken this course: the rules themselves I have put in Latin, not purified 
further than the property of the terms of the law would permit; hut I^atin, which language I chose, 
as the briefest to contrive the rules compendiously, the aptest for imunory, and of the greatest author¬ 
ity and majesty to be avouched and alleged in argument: ^and for the expositions and distinctions, 1 
havo retained the peculiar language of our law, because it should not be singular among the books 
of tho same science, and because it is most familiar to the students and professors thereof, and 
because that it is most significant to express conceits of law; and to conclmb*, it is a language 
wherein a man shall not be ontieed to bunt after words but matter; and for the excluding of any 
other than professed lawyers, it was better manners to exclude them by the strangeness of the 
language, than by the obscurity of the conceit; which is as though it had been written in no private 
and retired language, yet by thoso that are not lawyers would for the most part not have been under¬ 
stood, or, which is Worse, mistaken. , 

Fifthly, Whereas 1 might have made more flourish and ostentation of reading, to have vouched the 
aulhiiritios, and suinotimes'to have enforced or noted upon them, yet I have abstained from that also; 
and tlie reason is, because I judged it a matter undue and preposterous to prove rules and maxims; 
wherein 1 had the example of Mr. Littleton and Mr. Fitaherbert, whose writings arc the institutions 
of the laws of England; whereof the one forbeareth to vouch any authority altogether; the other 
never reciteth a bonk, but when he thinketh the case so weak of credit in itself as it needs a surety; 
and these two 1 did far more esteem than Mr. Perkins or Mr. Standford, that have done the contrary. 
Well will it appear to those that arc learned in the Iifws, that many of the cases are judged eases, 
either within the books, or of fresh report, and most of them fortified by judged eases and similitude 
of reason; thougb, in some few cases, 1 did intend expressly to weigh down the authority by evidence 
of reason, and tlierein rather to correct tlie law, th.in either to soothe a received error, or by unprofit¬ 
able subtlety, which cornipleth the sense of law, jo reconcile contrarieties. For these reasons I 
resolved not to derogate from the authority of the rules, by vtmehing of any of the authority of the 
cases, thoiigh in mine own eopy 1 had them quoted; for, although the meanness of mine own person 
may now at first extenuate tho authority of this collection, and that every man is adventurous to con¬ 
trol ; ycT, surely, according to (iamaliel’s reason, if it be of w'eight, time will settle and authorize it; 
if it be light and weak, time will reprove it. So that, to conclude, you have here a work without any 
glory of affected novelty, or of method, or of language, or of quotations and authorities dedicated 
only to use, and submitted only to the censure of tho learned, and chiefly of time. 

I,astly, There is one point above all the rest I account the most material for making these reasons 
indeed profitable and instructing; which is, that thqy be not set down alone, like short, dark oracles, 
which every man will be content still to allow to be true, but in the mean time they give little light 
or direction; but I have attended them, a matter not practised, no, not in the civil law, to any pur¬ 
pose, and for want whereof, indeed, tho rules hre but as proverbs, and many times plain fallacies, 
with a cleat and perspicuous exposition, breaking them into cases, ana opening them with distinc¬ 
tions, and sometimes showing th'e reasons above, whereupon they depend, and the affinity they 
have with other rules. And though 1 have thus, with as good discretion and foresight as I could, 
ordered this work, and, as I might say, without all colours or shows, husbanded it best to profit; 
yet, nevertheless, not wholly trusting to mine own judgment; having collected three hundred of 
them, 1 thought good, before I brought them a^l into form, to publish some few, that, by the taste of 
other men’s opinions in this first, 1 might receive either approbation in mine own course, or better 
advice for the altering of the other which remain ; for it is a great reason that that which is intended 
to the profit of others should be guided by the conceits of others. 
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RECIULA 1. 

In jure non remota caum, sed proximo tptclolur. 

m 

It were infinite for the law to judge the ranses 
of causes, and their impulsions one of another; 
therefore, it contenteth itself with tlie immediate 
cause, and judgeth of acts by tliat, witliout 
looking to any further degree. • 

CH sDv. annuity be granted pro eon- 

foi. <iJ. impimo el impendendo, and the 

grantee commit twason, whereby he is imprison¬ 
ed, so that the grantor cannot have access unto 
him for his counsel; yet, nevertheless, the annui¬ 
ty IS not determined by lh\s nun-fraxawj'; yet it 
>'as the grantc'e’s act and default to eoniiiiit the 
treason, whereby ftie imprisonment grew; but 
the law lookelh not so fu, but excuseth him, 
because the not giving counsel was compulsory, 
and not voluntary, in regard of the imprisonment. 

So if a parson make a lease, and be 
Mill. ”fi deprived, or resign, the Miccessors 
shall avoid the lease; and yet the 
cause of deprivation, and more strongly of a 
resignation, moved from the party lilmself; but 
the law regardeth not that, because the admis¬ 
sion of the new incumbent is the act of the 
ordinary. ^ 

So if I be seised of an advowson ija gross, i4id 
a usurpation be had against me, and at the next 
avoidance I usurp arerc, I shall be remitted: and 
yet the presentation, which is the act remote, is 
mine own act; but the admission of my clerk, 
whereby the inheritance is reduced to me, is the 
act of tht^ord inary. 

So if 1 covenant Ivith I. 8. a stran¬ 
ger, in consideration of natural love to 
my son, to stand seised of the use of the said I. S. 
to the intent he shall enfeoff my son; by this no 
use ariseth to I. S. because the law doth respect 
that there is no immediate ftonsideration between 
me and I. S. 

i>H. 4 . 4 H.a I be bound to enter into a sta- 

tute before the mayor of the staple at 
such a day, for the security of one hundred 
pounds, and the obligee, before the day, accept 
of me a lease of a house in satisfaction; this is 
no plea in debt upon my obligation: and yet the 
end of that statute was but security of money; 
but because the entering into this statute itself. 


which is the immediate act whereto I am bound, 
is a corporal act which licth not in satisfaction; 
therefore, the law taketh no consideration that 
the remote intent was for money. 

So if 1 make a feoffment in fee, upon M. 40 H 4 i.ai. 
condition that the feoffee shall feoff 
over, and the feoffee be disseised, and 
a descent c.ist, and then the feolVee 
bind himself in a statute, which statute is dis¬ 
charged bc'forc the recovery of the land : this is 
no breach of the condition, because the land was 
never liable to the statute, and the possibility 
that it should be liable upon the recovery the law 
doth not respect. 

So if 1 enfeoff two, upon condition to enfeoff, 
and one of them take a wife, the condition is not 
broken; and yet there is a remote possibility that 
the joint-tenant may die, and Uien the feme is 
entitled to dower. 

So if a man jmrehaso land in fcc-simpio, and 
die without issue; in the first degree the law 
rcspccteth dignity of sex, and not proximity; and 
therefore the remote heir, on the part of the father, 
shall have it before the near heir on thu part of 
the mother: but, in any degree paramount the 
first the law rcspectetli not, and therefore the near 
heir by the grandmother, on the part of the father, 
shall have it, before the remote heir of the grand¬ 
father on the part of the father. 

This rule faileth in covinous acts, which, 
though they be conveyed through many degrees 
and reaches, yet the law taketh heed* to the cor¬ 
rupt beginning, and counteth all as one entire act. 

As if a feoffment be made of lands „ „ 
held by knight’s service to I. S. upon 
condition that he, within a certain time, shall 
enfeoff I. D. which feoffment to I. I), shall be to 
the use of the wife of the first feoffer for her joint¬ 
ure, &c.; tljis feoffment is within the statute of 
32 H. VIII. nam dolua eireuitu nonpurgatur. 

^In like manner this rule holdeth not in crimi¬ 
nal acts, except they have a full interruption; 
because when the intention is matter of substance, 
and that which the law doth principally behold, 
there the first motive will be principally regarded, 
and not the last impulsion. As if I. S. 
of malice prepense discharge a pistol u^iaawi, 
at I. D. and miss him, whereupon he 
ffirows down his pistol and flies, and I. D. pnrsueth 
him to kill him, whereupon hetumeth and killeth 
I. D. with a dagger; if the law should consider 
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the last impulsive cause, it should say that it discontinuee picadeth villanage; this is no plea, 
was ill his own defence: hut the law is otherwise, ' because the divesting of the manor, which is the 
for it is but a pursuance and execution of the first ^ intent of the suit, doth include this plea, because 
murderous intent. | it determineth the villanage. 

Hut if I. S. had lallcn down, his ' .So if a tenant in ancient demesne be 
dagger drawn, and 1. 1). had fallen by disseised by the lord, whereby the 
haste upon his dagger, there I. O. had been ftlo seigniory is suspended, and tiie disseisee bring 
de »e, and I. S. shall go <piit. ' bis assi7.e in the court of the lord, frank fee is no 

Also, you may not confound the act with the ! {ile;i, because the suit is brought to undo the dis. 
execution of tlie a<;t; nor the entire act with tlie ! seisin, and so to revive the seigniory in ancient 
last part, or the constim (nation of the act. j dcnicsiu*. 

ut.rap.ded». For if u disseisor cntcr inlo rcHgion, .So if a man 
the i(ninediatn cause is from the party, 
though the descent he cast in law; but the law 
doth hut e.xecute the act which the party pro- atlaiAder bo pleaded, to interrupt his conveying 
ciireth, and therefore the dc.scent shall not hind, in tl'e same writ of error; this is no ])lea, for then 
ei ate e cimcerao. j he were without remedy over to reverse the 

If a lease for years bo made render- j attainder, 
ing a rent, and the lessee make a feoff -1 So if tenant in tail discontinue for 

^ ' I <in 0 3 di 

inent of part, and the lessor enter, the immediate : life rendering rent, and the issue brings 


ho attainted and exc- 


7H 4. 39.7H. 


cuted,and the heir bring error upon the 
attainder, and corruption of blood by the same 


31 Ehr. 


34 (I H. r. 

Ur. n. R 


cause is from the law in respect of tl 
forfeiture, though tlm entry he the act 
of the party •, hut that is but the pursuance and 
pelting in evecution of the title which the law 
giv(!th: and therefore the rent or condition shall 
bo apportioned. 

.So, in the binding of a right by a descent, you 
an' to consider the whole time from the di.sseisin 


formaloft, and tin' warranty of his ancestor with 
assets is plcadisl against liim, and the assets is 
layed to be no othi'r but his reversion with the 
rimt; this is no plea, because the J’nrmeiltm, which 
is brought ti) undo this discontinuance, doth 
inclusively undo this new reversion in fee, with 
the rent thereunto annexed. 

Hilt whether this rule may take place where 


to the (h'sreiit cast; and if, at all times, the per- the matter of the plea is not to he avoided in tho 


son ho not |)rivilege(i, tho (l(,.S(:onl hinds. 

911 7 . n aw And, therefore, if a feme covert be 
■Or 14.1. digspised, and the baron dioth, and she 
takelli a now linsbaiid, and then the descent is 
ca.st: or if a man that is not infra quntuor murin, 
be disseised, and return into Kngland, and go 
over sea ng.iin, and then a descent is cast, this 
descent bindutli, because of the interim when tin 
persons might have entered ; and the law respeet- 
etli not the state of the person at the last time of 
the descent cast, but a continuance from the very 
disseised to the descent. 

So if b.iron and feme be, and they 
join in a feollinent of the wife s land 


same suit, but another suit, is doubtful; and I 
rather take the law to be, that this rule doth ex¬ 
tend to such cases; for otherwise, the party were 
at a mischief, in respect the exceptions and bars 
might be pleaded cross, either of them, in the 
! contrary suit; and so, the party altogether pre- 
I ventt d and j,ntereept»'d to come by his right. 

So if a mail bn attainted hy two several attain¬ 
ders, and there is error in them both, there is no 
reason but there should be a remedy open for tho 
heir to reverse those atUs.nders being erroneous, as 
I well if tliej» bn twenty as one. 
j And, therefore, if in a writ of error I'ronght by 
I the heir of one of them, tho attainder should be a 
rendering a rent, and tlin baron die, and the feiiio ! plea peremptorily;' and so again, if in error 


4 ft1' 
l)y. lv» 


take a new hnshand before any rent-day, and he 
acceptoth tlie rent, the foolTment is affirmed for- 


REGULA II. 

A'bn potest adduei exeeptio ejusdem rei| cujut peti- 
tur diatolutio • 


brought of that other, the former should be a plea; 
these were to exclude him utterly of jiis right; 
and therefore it sfetll be a good replication to say, 
that lie hath a writ of error depending of that also, 
and so the court shall proceed : but no judgment 
shall bo given till both picas bo discussed; and 
. if either pica bo found without error, there shall 
It were impertinent and contrary in itself, for ' bo no reversal either of the one or of the other; 
tho law to ahow of a plea in bar of such matter as ■ and if he discontinue either writ, than shall it be 
is to be defeated by the same suit; for it is in- no longer a plea; and so of several outlawries in 
eluded : otherwise a man should never come to a personal action. 

the end and. effect of his suit, but bo cut off in tlie i And this seemeth to me morti reasonable, than 
way. that generally an outlawry or an attainder should 

And, therefore, if tenant in tail of a nianofi, be no plea in a writ of error brought upon a di- 


wlicreunto a villain is regardant, discontinue and 
die, and the right of tho entail descend unto the 


verse outlawry or attainder, as 7 H. IV, and 7 H. 
VI. seem to hold; for that is a remedy too large 


villain himself, who brings formedon, and the for the mischief; for there is no reason but if any 
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of the outlawries or atuindm bo indeed writhout much quiet and certainty, and that in two Borta; 
error, but it should he a peremptory plea to the first, because it favoiireth acts ami conveyances 
pirsoii in a writ of error, as well as in any other exiHnited, takinjj them still beneficially for the 
iietiiin. pranlees and )mssessors : and secondly, bccausi* it 

Hut if a man levy a fine stir eonusainiee de droit makes an end of many (|uesiions and doubts about 
r-unt. CIO ijif. il nd d s ni d HU, ami siith r a reeove- consinictinii of words ; for it' the l.ihniir were only 
ry of the same lamN. ami then’ he error in them to pick out the intention of the )rariieK, every 
hoili, he eamii'i hrmo' error first of the fine, he- jiidoe would have a several sense; whereas this 
cause, hy the nCiivery. his title of error is dis- rule doth oive them a sway to take the law more 
charifed and reh ■I'-fl in law inc'ii^in hut he must certainly one way. 

^ ^ hi oil! wiili the eiror upon the recovery, j Hut this rule, as all other \t hich are very {jene- 
whieh he may do, because a fine e\e- ' r.il, is hut a sound in the air, and cometh in somc- 
cati il harii ill n ' tiili s ih.it .leerin'i/i puism t> ms Mines to helji .iiid m.ike iiji other reasons u ithoiit 
alii r the line leiied, .III 1 s,i i,.store himself to his | any ore.ii iiistriictioii or direction; i'\cept it bo 
title of error u])"n ihe fine: lint so it is net in the | duly eoneeived in point of dilliTeiice, where it 
f.iriiieri'.isi'of the .itt.iiinler; for :i writ of erro?loa i t.ikelli pl.iee. and where not. ml first wii will 
former att.iimli r i- n ■! oiveii .iw ay by a si eoml. i-x- | e\.imiiie it in >jr.inis. .md then in pleadintrs. 
ee|it It lie Iiy e\]ire- ; Words of an aet of l‘arll.iment. The force of this rule IS III three llilllrru, ill am- 
hiil only It remaim til ;i ph ,i to his person while hiouity of words, in implie.ilinn of mailer, and 
he liveth, and to the onveyance of his In ir after deducing or iiiialilyino; the exposition of fimh 


his d> .ith. oraiits as were .njaiiisl the law, if they were taken 

Hill if .1 ni.iii levy a fine where he hath iiolliiiiir aeeordiiio to their wonis. 
in the land, which iniiri'lli by w.iy of eonelnsion And, therefore, if I. S. siihiiiit him- 3 m. 
only, and |s execiil.iry .lo'.iinst all piireli.ises and self to ahitri'inerit. of all actions and 
new title.s w liieh sh.ill orow to the conusor after- suits between him and I. 1). and I. N. it rests 


wanls, ,iml he piireli.ise the l.iml, ami siitrer a amhiiriioiis ulicther this siihmission shall be in- 
reeover\ to file conusi'e, aiiil in both fine and re- tended roIhrUrr of joint actions only, or dixfri/m- 
eoverv there is error,; tins line is Joints hifrons, tire of .several actions also; hut because tlio 


.iiid will hiok I'.iiw.iids, .md h.ir him of his writ words shall he slroiioliest t.iken arf.iinst i..S. tiint 
of error hioiiohl of the rei'oveiy ; and ilienforeit sjii'.iks them, it shall ^le iimlerslood of hnlh : for 


will ci'iiie to the P .isoii of the lirst e.ise id' ilie if I. S. Iiad siihmitteil himself to ahitrement of all 


att.iiiidiT. that he iiiiisl rejdy. tli.it he ji.ith a writ actions .md suits which he hath now depciidino', 
also depi'iidliiir of tin ■ line 1 so deniaml I'Xeeiit It he such as .ire between him and I. I>. 
Iiidijment. .md 1. N. now it shall he understood eoHiclit'i 

, To return to our first piiipose, like oidy of joint actions, heeause in the other case 

l.iw IS It il ten.lilt in I. ill of two i^res I,ir<ri; eonstriieiion was hardest ajrainst him that 


make two sevi-r.d diseontiiiiiaiiees to several per¬ 
sons for life ri'iiderino a rent, and hriii<rcth a fur- 
mtJoii of hoth, and in furiu/.don hroiiirlil of white 
acre the reversion and rei*t reserved upon hl.ijjk 
acre is ple.ided, <md so contr.iry : 1 t%ke il to hi 
a jrood replication, that he hath fornudon al 
upon th.it depemlin'r, whereunlo the tenant hath 
pleaded the deseeiit of the revi rsioii of while aero; j 
and so neiihi r sh.dl he a h.ir: and yet there is no ; 
doubt hut yT III a fiirmnl'Oi the warrap»v of tenant 
in tail wth .issets he pl.'.uled, it is no rejilication 
for the I'.'.iii' to s.iY, that a jtraeipc dopendeth 
brouirht i*v I. S. to evict the assets. ^ 

Hut the former ease standetli upon the particu- 
lar re.iion before, mciilioiicd. * 

Rixa i. vnir. 

ferba forltua accipiuntur contra proferentem. 
This rule, that a man’s deeds and his words 
shall he taken stroii>rliest aoainst hirnsolf, thoujrli 
It he one of the most coinnion frrouiids of the law. 

It i- iiotw ithstrindim^ a rule drawn out of the 
depth of re.ison; for, first, it is .1 sehonlmaster of 
wi'di'Ui and dilioenee in makin'r men watchful 
III tbi ir uwn luisincss; next, it is thrj author of 


spe.iks, and in this ease strict eonstructioii is 
iiardest. 

.‘''o if I jrraiit Inn pounds rent to 
h.iroii and feme, and if tlie haron die 
that the feme, shall have three, jiounds rent, 
lieeniise these words rest amhi<riious twhetlier I 
I intend three poimds hy way of increase, or three 
pounds by way of restraint and ahaleinent of the 
former rent of ten pounds, it shall he taken 
stroiiirliest ao.iinst me that am the (rranlor, that is 
thri’i' poiiiuls addition to iho ten pounds: hut if I 
\ had let lands to haron and fi'iiie for three lives, 

I reservinfr ten pounds per annum, and, if the haron 
die, reservinjt three pounds; this shall he taken 
contrary to the former case, to abrid^re riiy rent 
on^ to three jiounds. 

So if I demise omnra hoaeoxmroK in „„ ,^, 1 , 1 ,. 
riV/a de. Dale for years, this jiasseth the *’"• '* 

.soil; but if 1 demise all my lands in Dale ixcipUt 
bofch, this exiendclli to the trees only, 'and not to 
the soil. 

Ko if 1 sow my land with corn, and let it for 
years, the eorn passetli to the lessee, if I except it 
not; but if i make a lease lor life to L S. upon 
coiiditi'iii th.it upon request he shall make me a 


V I.. lll._Ti 
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leasft for years, and I. S. sow the ground, and then I I So if I let white acre, black acre, and green 
make request, I. >S. may well make me a lease | acre to I. S. excepting white acre, this exception 
excepting his corn, and not break the condition, j is void, because it is repugnant; but if 1 let the 
II7 8H I. ^ aforesaid, rendering twenty shillings 

6 uii b ' 24 ! land, and let my land for life, nut men*' rent, viz. for white acre tiui shillings, and for 
.. ■■ ■ - black acre ten shillings, 1 slial not distr.un at all 


tiuning the warren, yet the lessee, by 
implication, shall liavc the warren discharged and 
extract during his lease; but if 1 let the land unit 
cum lilicm -warrr.na, excepting wliitc acre, there 
the warren is not by iiiiplication reserved unto me | 
either to be enjoyed or oxtingiii.slicd; but Iho 


in green acre, but that shall be discharged of my 
rent. 

So if I grant a rent to I. S. and his ” gg. 
heirs out of iii\ manor of Dale, et Mi/rn “ *• '*• 

mnnerinm prirdictum r.l omnia htma rl entaUa^ men 
lessee sliall have warren against me in while mper mnnrrium j>rwdielum existenlia ad diitrin- 
aerc. ' frendttrn ptr hullivoi domini refriii.- this limitation 

So if I. S. hold of me by fealty and I of the distress to the king’s liailills is void, and it 

i.s good to give a power of distress to I. S. the 
gratitee. and liis bailifFs. 


20 An.pi. III. only, and I grant the rent, not 

speaking of the fe.illy; yet the fealty by iniplica- 


44 K.| 3. Ift 


tion sh.ill |iass, hecfiuse my grant shall be taken 
strongly as of a rent service, and not of a rent 
sccke. 

Otherwise had it been if the seigniory 
hail been hy lioinage, fealty, and rent, 
becijiisc of the dignity of the .service, which could 
not have passed hy inli-ndinent by the grant of 
the rent: hut if I he seised of the 
20 An. |ii oti. i„ whereof I. S. 

holds hy fealty and rent, and I grant tin’ manor, 
u.xceptiiig the rent, the fealty shall pas.s to the 
grantee, and I. S. shall have hut a rent secke. 

So in gr.ints ag.iinst the law, if I give land to 
I. S. and his heirs males, tifis is a good feC'Sinijile, 
wliieli is a larger estate than the words seem to 
intend, and the word “ males” is void. Hut if 1 
make a gift in tail, reserving rent to me and the 
heirs of my body, the words “of my body” are 
not void, and to leave it rent in fee.siniple; but 
the words “heirs and all” are void, and leave it 
but a rent for life ; except, that you will say, it is | 


Hut if 1 give land in tail tcnnido de 2 Eii .4 \ 
rnpilalibxis dominis per redditum rtiiiidi solidurum 
per fuirlitntem; this liiiiitation of tenure to the 
lord is void ; and it shall not he good, as in the 
other e'ase, to make a reservation of twenty 
shillings good nntomyself; hut it shall be utterly 
void, as if no reserv.ition at all had been made: 
and if the truth he that I, that am the donor, hold 
of the lord par.nnount by ten shillings only, then 
there shall he ten shillings only reserved upon the 
gift in tail as for ovelty. 

So if I give land to I. S. and the iq 31 

heirs of his body, and for def.nilt of 
such issue (piod tenrmenfum prxdir,- 
Ikih rrrrrtulnr ad f. X. yc-t these words of 
reservation will carry a remainder to a stranger. 
Hut if I let while acre to 1. S, excepting ten 
shillings rent, these words of exception to mine 
own benefit shall never inure to words of rcser- 
valVon. , 

Hut now it is to he noted, that tins rule is the 


but a limitation to any my heir in fee-simple i last to ho resorted to, and is never to he relied 
which shall he heir of my body ; for it cannot he j upon hut when’ all other rules of exposition of 
rent in tail by reservation. j words fail; and if any. other rule come in place. 

Hut if I give l.tnd with my daughter | itiis givethiplaee. And that is a point worthy to 


44 R.l. 3 2!M. 

24H* 


. ill fr.iiik marriage, the remainder to f. j he observed generally in the rules of the law, that 
S. and his heirs, this grant cannot be good in all | when they eneoiiiiter and cross or.i another in 
parts, according to the words : for it is incident to | any case, it he umier.stood which the l.iw holdcth 
the nature of a gift in frank marriage, that the | worthier, and to he preferred; and it is in this 


donee hold of the donor; and therefore my deed 
shall be taken so strongly against myself, that 
rather than the remainder shall be void, the frank 
marriage, though it be first placed in the deed, 
shall he void as a frank marriage. 

Hut if 1 give land in frank marriage, reserving 
to me and my heirs ten pounils rent, now .<110 
frank niarri.ige stands good, and the reservation 
is void, because it is a limitation of a benefit to 
myself, and not to a stranger. 


* Ctiwre enr le ley e^nible il^l Ic contrary on t.4iit qne in 
grant i|iiaiit liiii part ilel f.ilt ne pint estnirr niie laiiti’r Ir i|j> 
aerra void.initcrim-nt in iin iteviae et accorclanl fiiit lupin 
Hiir Anileraoii et Dwell .lust: contra Walniesley Just P 40. 
F.liz. Ill le case lie Conitewe de Warwick et Sur Uarkley in 
com. banco. 


particular very notable to consider, that this being 
a rule of some sirietiiess and rigour, ilotb not, as 
it were, his oflieo, but in absence of other rules 
which are of more cijuily and humanity; which 
rules you shall find afterwards set down with 
tlieif'expositions and limit.itinns. 

But now to give a taste of iliein to this present 
purpose: it is a rule, that general words shall 
never be stretelied too far in intendment, which 
the civilians utter thus: Virbn setnralia reslrin- 
ffttntur ad habilitatem jKrson.r, red ad aplitudi- 
nem ret, 

'rherofore, if a man grant to another, n a« i>i ji. 
common hdra meia.t et bundas ri/br de Dab, and 
part of the ville is bis several, and part is his 
waste and common; the grantee shall nut havu 
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common in the several; and }'et that is the 
strongest exposition against the grantor. 

^ So It is a rule, l\rba i'l<i sunt intelli- 
cm . inn^'if altiii, quam pereat : 

and therefore if I give l.ind tol. S. and his heirs, 
rtdiUtubi quinque libra* aimuatim to I. 1). and his 
heir^, this iiiiplies a eondttion to me that am the 
grantor; yet tt were a stronger exposition against 
me, to say the limitation should he void, and the 
reotfinent ahsnlute. 

, So It IS a rale, that the law will not 

10 KI 4 I . , .... • . 

intenil ,i w rono, whteli the civilians 
littertlias : /hii.-l uccipi- mla ini' rpri Intin.quir rilhi 
carrt. Ami then-lore il the evecutors of ^ S. | 
grant ninniit buna it eafalla Mirr, the goods wl^ieh j 
they li.ive as exeenlor., will not pass, heeaiisi 
iiii/i ciin\tat w hetlu r It may not he a devastation, 
and so a wrong; and yet against the trespasser 
that taketli them out of their hand, tlmy shall de¬ 
clare qunil buna ma cipil. ^ 

So It IS a rule, words are to he understood that 
they work sninewlial, and he not iille anil frivo- 
lon-: I'trba a/iijiii.l u/u rari diln nl, n rba ciimijfie- 
tii sant arcipn ii'la. And, tlierefore, if I hliy and 
sell yon four parts of my manor of Dale, and say 
not In how niaiiv parts to he divided, this shall 
he construed hmr p.irts of five, anil not of six nor 
seven, Ac., hecaiise th.it It is the strongest against 


I Now to examine this rule in pleadings as we 
: have done in grants, you shall find that in all im¬ 
perfections of pleadings, whether it ho in aiubi. 
guity of words and dmihle intendments, or Want 
of certainty ami averments, the plea shall b« 

, strictly and strongly against him that pleads. 

For ambiguity of wunU, if in a writ of 
entry upon a disseisin, the tenant pleads 
' jointenancy with I. S. of the gift and fenflinent of 
^ I. J). judgment dr briijc, the demandant saitli that 
I lung time before I. D.any thing had, the demandant 
himself was seised in fee tpiau.Mpie pr.rdirt' /. I), 
mipir pa*st*n'iinim rjux iii/ranl, and made a joint 
feiilfiiieiit, wliereiipoii In' the demandant re-enter¬ 
ed, and so was seised until by the defendant 
alone he was dissei.sisl; ihis^is no plea, beeaiise 
the word intravil may hi> nnilerstood either of a 
l.iwful entry, or of a tortious; and the hardest 
against Iinii shall he taken, whieli is, that it was 
a l.iwfiil entry; therefore hi‘ should have alleged 
preeisely that 1, I). f/iWi.v/ei7. 

So upon ainhignity that grows hy si,,,.*, 
referenee, if an aetion of di'ht be hroiiglit 
against 1. N. ami I. 1*. shenfTs of l.omlon, upon 
an escape, and the plaiiililf ilolli deehire upon an 
exeeiition hy foree of a reeovery in the prison of 
Liidgate mb rustodia I. S. rt I. 1). then slierifls in 
I K. II. VIII. and that ho so contimieil iiub r.us- 


nie; hut cm the utlicr side, it shall not he intend¬ 
ed loiir parts o| tour p.irls, tlial is whole of four 
tpiartcrs; .iiicl vet tli.U wc re stroiugest of all, hut 
tlieii the W'lrds were idle and of none etl'eet. 

So It Is a rule, Diriiuitio inUr- 

3H '* . .... 

pntalni i\t,qu;r aiaiinia riridit a lihra: 

and tlu'refore if I have a fee farni-reiit issuin', out 
of white acre; of ten shillings, and I P’ciling ^lie 
sanii' reservation ilo grant to 1. S. the rent of five 
shillings pf rclpirnd' de rrddtf pnrdlcl^ et dr. iimni- 
bu> t'rri* ft Itwnirnlis inn's in Dale, with a clause 
of distress, althongh theif* he attiiriieineiit, y<*t 
iiotlimg passetli out of my former renf; ami yet 
that were strongest against rue to have it a double 
rent, or grant of part of that rc^i^ with an enlarge¬ 
ment of a distress in the other land, but for that 
It IS against the words, hecanse enpulatia rerhorum 
nc/inat ixctjilianeiit in t"di isti, ami the word 
df, unfriii out of, may he takerr in two senses, 
that is, eido r as agretler sum out of a less, or as 
a charge out of land, or other principal interest > 
and that the coupling of it witli lands and Jenc- 
ments, 1 reciting that I am seized of such a 
rented'ten shillings, do gran^five shillings 
pientl' dr endem reddil', it is good enough without 
atturnement; because pereipiemf^ de, etc. may well 
be taken for parcella de, etc. without violence to 
the words; but if it had been pireipieruP de, I. S. 
without saying de redditihas pnrdicr, although 
1. S. be the person that payeth me the foresaid 
rent of ten shillings, j'ct it is void; and so it is of 
all other rules of exposition of grants, when they 
meet in opposition with this rule, they are preferred, i 


' India I, D. et 1. (>. in j} K. II, VIII. and so eon- 
' limied sub ciistiidia I. rt 1. Ii. in .'hk'. II. VIII. 

, and then was siilt'cred to<‘scape; I. IV. and 1. I.. 

' plead that hid'ore the escape, siipposi'd at sneii a 
j d.iy anno suprrius in narratiane spirijirata, the 
I said I. I). ami I. S. ad Itinr viriraiiiilcs siini‘red 
liiiA to escape,; this is no good plea, heeaiiso 
there bo three years sjieeified in the declaration, 
and it shall he hardest taken that it was 1 or 3 IF. 
VIII. when they were out of ollice; and yet it is 
nearly iiidiiecd hy the nd tune, vierramites, whieli 
should leavi> the inlondment to be of that year in 
which the declaration siipposetli that they were 
sheriffs; but that siiffieetli not, but tlie^ear must 
bo alleged in f.iet, for it may he. it was mislaid by 
the plaintiff, and therefore the dorendniits mean¬ 
ing to diseliiirge tlieiiiselves hy a former escape, 
w'liieli was not in tlieir time, must allege it pre¬ 
cisely. 

For ineertainty of intendment, if a 
warranty tnllaleral he pleaded in bar, 

I and the ylaintilf by replication, to avoiil warranty, 
saitli, that he entered upon the possession of the 
defendant, mm constat whether this entry was in 
the life of the ijneeslor, or after the warranty at- 
I tached; and therefore it shall be taken in hardest 
sense, that it was after the warranty descended, 
if it he not otherwise averred. 

For impropriety of words, if a man „„ g_„^ 
pleJd that his anee.slors died hy pro- 
testation seised, and that I. .S, abated, &c., this is 
no plea, for there can be no abatement except 
there be a dying seised alleged in fact; and an 
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abaternrjnt bhall not bo improperly taken fur clid- 
seissin in pleading, ear paroh mmt pknu. 

#R. Dj. to. repufjnancy, if a niati in avowry 

declare that he wa» sei.sed in liis de¬ 
mesne as of fee of white acre, and lieiiiff so seised 
did demise the same white acre to 1. S. huhnulnin 
the moiety for twenty-one years from tlic ilatt! of 
the deed, tin; other moiety from the surrender, 
expiration, or determination of tlie estate of I, 1). 
qui tenet prieiliet' miilietatiin ml tcrinliniin rit.r awe 
reilttrnil' dOf. rent; this decl.iratioii is insiitririent, 
hecaiiKC the seisin that lie hath allerred in hiinsidf 
ill liis demesne as of fee in the \\ hole', and the 
.state for life of a moiety, are re|iii<rnant; ami it 
shall not he cured hy taking the last, which is 
expressed to contnd the former, which i.s hut 
(Timeral and formal; hut the plea is naught, and 
yet the matter in law had been jrood to have en¬ 
titled to have distrained for the wliole rent. 

Hut the same restraint follows this rule in 
pleadinjj that was before noted in orants: fir if 
the ease he such as f.dletli within another rule of 
jileadinirs, then this rule mviy not he iirired. 

And therefore it is a rule th.it ,i h.ir 
4M t.. is ^ood to a common intent, tlioiiirh not 
to evi'ry intent. .As if :i ih'ht he hroiitjht 
a^raiust live executors, and three of them make 
default, and two apjiear and |ilead in har a 
recovery li.id an.unst them two of three hundred 
pounds, and nothin^ in their h.iinis over and 
above that .sum: if this liar should he t.tken 
stroiinliest .i<rain.,t them, it should ln< intended 
that they inioht have ahaU'd the iirst suit, heeause 
the other three were not named, and so the re¬ 
covery not duly had. airainst them; hut hecatise 
of this other rule the har is ^ood : for that the 
more common intent will say, that they two did 
only administer, ami so the action well con.sider- 
cd; rather than to im.ijTine, that they would have 
lost the hciietit .ind advantaire of ahatiiin the writ. 

So theri; i.s another ruh<, that in pleading a man 
shall not disclose that which is air.iiiist himself: 
and tlii'refore if it he a matter that is to he set 
forth on the other side, then the plea shall not bo 
taken in the h.irdest sense, but in the most hene- 
fieial, and to be loft unto the contrary party to 
alleire. 

j And, therefore, if a man he hound in 
iiy i...i7. .jjj ohliyration, that if the feme of the 


makes against tho defendant, and it is to be 
brought in on the plaintiff’s side, and that with¬ 
out tr.iverse. 

So if in a detinue brought hy a feme ^ 
ag.iinst the executors of her husband 
fir In r reasonable part of the goods of her hus- 
b.iiid. and her demand is of a moiety, and she de¬ 
clares upon the ciistem of the realm, by which the 
fi mo is to have a moiety, if there ho no issue 
hetwecn her and her Ini'.h.iml, and the third part 
if tin'rc he iisiic had, and declareth that her dius- 
haml liicd without is.,uo had between them; if 
this count should ho h.irdliest construed against 
the ;uirty, it should ho iiitendeil that her husband 
Inn] issue hy ariothi'r wife, though not hy her, in 
which caso the feme is hut to have the third part 
likewise; but that shall not be so intended, 
because it is a inatler of reply to be showed of 
the other .side. 

■And,so it IS of all other rules of pleadings, 
these hi ing sufficii'iit not only for the exact e.\- 
pnunding "f ihese other rules, but ohittr to show 
iiow this rule w hich we handle is put by when it 
mi’ets with .iny otlur rule. 

.\s for aets of 1‘arli.nneiit, verdicts, judgments, 
he. which are not wi,rds (d'|Mrties, in them this 
rule h.ith no pl.ice at all. neither in di'viscs anil 
wills, upon si'ver.il re.isons; hut more e-peci.illy 
it is to he noted, tli.it tri evidence it hath no ph'ce, 
which yet seems to have some alTmity with 
pleadings, especially when deiiiucrer is joined 
upon the evidence. 

And, therefore, if land be given by 

• 11 , . 1 1 • , .. , , n.nil r 412 

W'lll hy M. t . to his '.oil i. ( . and the 

heiis males of his body begotten; the ritiniimler 
to V'. t'. ill d the heirs males of his body hegotten: 
the rem.iimler to the heirs ni.iles of the body of 
the devisor: the rein.iimh'r to Ins daughter S. C. 
ami tin' heirs of her body, with a (danse (d’perpe- 
t^iity; and the ipicstio'.i comes upon the point of 
forfeiture fn an assi/.e taken by default, and evi¬ 
dence is giv( 11 , and demurrer upon i xidciice, and 
ill the evidence gi,ven to maint.iin the entry of the 
daughter upon a forfeiture, it is not set forth nor 
averred that the devisor had no other issue male, 
yet the cvideiu'C is good enough, and. it shall be 
so intended ; and tin* ri'ason thereof Ciiiiiiot be, 
because a jury may tako knowleibgi' of matter.s 
not within the evidence; and the court contrari¬ 


obligee do di'cease before tbe feakt of ^St. .lobn 
the Baptist, which shall be in the year of our 
Lord (.3oi' liAPH, without issue of her body hy'hcr 
husband lawfully begc>lten then living, that then 
the bond Hhall he void ; and in debt brought upon 
this obligation the defi'iidaiit pb'ads th.it the 
feme dii'A before the said feast without ismic of 
her body then living : if this jilea should oe t.dvi'ii 
stroiigliest against the defendant, then .shoal I it 
he taken that the feme had issue at tbe time of 
her death, but this issue died before tin* fe.ist; 
but that shall not be so understood, because it 


wise cannot take knowledge of any matter not 
w itbin the pleas; for it isclear that if the evidence 
had been altogether! remote, and not proving the 
j issue, there although the jury might find it, yet a 
demurrer might lyell be taken upon the evidence. 

Hut if f take the rea.son of difference to be 
hetwi'cn pleadings, which are but openings of tho 
case, and evidence.s which are the proofs of an 
issue; for pleadings being hut to open tho vi'rity 
of the matter in fact indifferently on both parts 
have no scope and cuiielusiun to direct the con¬ 
struction and intendment of them, and therefore 
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mu'it »>e certain; but in evidence and proofs the ' wise entitle himself, except that he aver that in 
issue, winch is the st.ite of the <picsiion and con- such grounds iny beasts have gone and fed; and 
cliisif'ii. shall incline am! apply all the proofs as if 1 never put in any, but occupy my grounds 

tcmliiig to til,it i-onclusion. otherwise, he is without ... but if I put in, 

Another reason is. that pleadings must be cer- and after by poverty or otherwise desist, vet tha 
tain, because the adverse party may know whereto commoner may continue; contrariwise, if iho 
to aiiswi r, or els.- he were at a mischief, which words of the grant had been nuatuUieuuqur uvtria 
misehief is remedied by a deiiiiirrer; but in evi- ' mea nrint, for tbere it depends continually upon 
deuce if it be short, impertinent, or uncertain, the thn putting in of my beasts, or at least the geue- 
adverse party is at no iiiiseliief, because it is to be ra! seasons when 1 put them in, not upon every 
tboiyht that the jury will puss against him; yet, hour or moment. 

nevcrtlieb In cause the jury is not compellable ' Hut if 1 grant hrlimn ai/niculioni m to I. .S. if 
to 'Upply the del’eet of evidence out of their own , he neglect to take his turn iit rirr, he is without 
knowledge, thoti'jh It he in their liberty 80 ti^do; remedy: but if my wife be before entitled to 
ihereinre the law allowcth a demurrer upon evi- (lower, and I dn*. then iny heir sh ill have two 
denee also. pri'senliiieiits, amt my wife the third, ami my 

grantee shall have the foiirfti; and it doth not 
UEtM’I, \ IV. impugn this rule at all, heeatise the grant shall 

(Ju'i l ,\uli Cl rtn fnrnta eiinrrsitim v I rviiturn rut reeeivi' that eoiislriielioii at the first that it was 

r.nn Irii/it.'ttr (III vitlnrim riI coiiifinixittiunrin, intended siieb an avoidance as may be taken and 
Till law periiiilli lb every man to part with his enjoyed; as it I gr.int jirnximnm mint- j,,,, ^ 
own loll re-l. ami to ipi.ilify his own grant, as it eiifinnnii to I. I). and then grant 
ple.iselli hiui--( If; and, tlicrefore, dolli not admit (iilnirulwiirm to I. S. this shall he intended 

aiiv .iliow.im i.r rt ei'uipeiisi', if ilii" thing he not *b(' next to the next, whieh 1 may lawfully grant 
taken as ii IS -raiite or dispose. Quierr. 

So III all profits u pmulrr, if I grant •• ^ grant jiroriinum iiilrnriiHimnn to I. S. 

-. 111111 .m f.ir ten he.isis, -.r ten loads of mid I. N'. is iiieuiulieiil, .iml I grant Ity pns-ise 
vid out .-f opfiie.'. or ten loads of hay out words, Uhnn ailniriiliiinriii, ijiinin jmi~l murtnii, rr- 
of IIIV 111 . ,i>ls, t he I (ken for three years; he shall si'^iuiliimnn triimlilliimrni rd (/ijiririitionriii /. .V. 
m l I -0111:11 >11 f-ir thirty heasis. or thirty loads j iiiiinnlifili fun roiili::, ril ,■ now this grant is iiicre- 
of w. .'.1 ,.r hay, the third year, if h(> forhear for [ ly void, heeaiise I had granted liial before, and it 
sp. of i«.i \eais; hen- the lliii(‘ is eerlaiii cannot be l.ikeii against the words, 

ami 

So if lilt'place be limited, or if F grant i'sli)V('rs 1 ' Itl-'dl'IiA V. 


to be spent 111 such a house, or stone towar.l, llie 
rep.ir.ilion of such .1 castle; altlioiigli I'.in (gr.i^lee 
(1.1 horn of Ills fuel ami repair of his own charge, 
yet be can d.'iiiaml im alltjwaiicc for that lie took 
It 11.it. 

So if the kind be spccitfed, -as if I let riiy pa^ 
reserving to iii\ self all the (h er and siiilieienl p.is- 
liire for lh( III. if I do dec iv the game, whereliy' 
there is mi deer, 1 shall not hayc i|uantily of jias- 
turc aii'W rahlc to tlic feed of so inany deer as 
were up.' gr.i oid when 1 let it; hut am 

Wllhi.illl .Hiy rellledv, ev -epi I will repleiiisli the 
gri'imd aid ivilli d(‘er. 

llul It 111 -y he tliecg'.ii that the reason of tliese 
cases i- liie default ■iii'! l.ielies of the grantor, 
which is not so. ^ 

For put the case that the house where the 
estovers slioiild be spent Iks overthrown by the 
act of flod, as by tempest, or burnt by the oiiemies 
of till* king, yet there is no j-ccompcnsc to be 
made. 

-Vnd in the strongest .-ase, where it is in default 
of the grantor, vet be shall make void his own 
grant rather than the cert.iiri form of it should be 
wrested to an erpiity or vahration. 

As if I grant common uhirunque averia 
*’ mm iccrti/, the commoner cannot othcr- 


j Xecrsstliis inilun'l jirtrikf'iuiu iptmil jura jirirnfa. 

I 'I’nn law elrargi'lli no man with ilef.iiilt wliero 
I tli(i -act is eompiilsory and not voluntary, and 
I where there is not a eonsent and election; and, 
j therefore, if either there he an iiiipossihility for a 
j man to do otherwise, or so great a pertiirhalion of 
I the juiigmerit and reason as in pre.siimptii.m of law 
, Ilian’s nature eaniiol overcome, siirli 
iK'cessily earricth a privilege in itself. 

Ne lily liree sorts, necessity of con¬ 

servation of life, nee(ssiiy of ohedienee, and ne- 
eessiiy of the act of (iod, or a sirateger. 

I•’irsl, for eonservaliiiii of life: if a 
man steal viands to satisfy his present hunger, 

■ this is lip feldny nor larceny. 

' So if divers he in danger of drowning hy the 
casing away of some boat or bark, and one of 
them get to some plank, or on the bn-at’s side to 
keep himself a%ove water, and another to save 
bis life thrust liiin from it, wliereby he is drowned; 
this is neither »e ilrfmilrmln iier by riiis.Adveiiliire, 
but jnstifiahle. 

So if divers felons bn in gaol, and 
the gaol by casualty is set on fire, S"',-, 
whereby the prisoners gel forth; this 
is no escape, nor breaking of prison. p"*®*!- 
IT . 
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Su upon the statute, that every merchant that 
aclteth his merchandise on land without satisfying 
the customer or agreeing for it, which agreement is 
construed to be in certainty, shall forfeit his mer* 
chandise, and it is so that, by tempest, a great 
c|uaiitity of the merchandise is cast overboard, 
4 C'i. 6 . pi. whereby the merchant agrees with the 
4 'e 4 '.'&"io. customer by estimation, which falleth 
roiHiiiioii. short of the truth, yet the over 

quantity is not forfeited; where note, that ncces* 
sity dispenseth with the direct letter of a statute 
law. 

Lit 111 . 4 . 19 . right to land, and 

I 4 II 1 M. ‘J” make his entry for terror of force, 
II.Mil i> II. t|„i allows him a continual claim, 
which shall be us hencficial to him as an entry; 
so shall a man save'his default of appearance by ! 
MU 9 . 11 . cresline dr enu, and avoid his debt by , 
»uii. s. MX whereof you shall find proper 

cases elsewhere. 

The second necessity is of obe- 
i:.i !r loii, diciicc; and, thcrefnre, where baron 
and feiiiii coiiiiiiit a felony, the feme 
can neither he ]iriiiri|iul nor accessory; because 
the law inteiiils her to have no will, in regard of 
the snhjection and obedience she owes to her 
husband. 

So one reason amongst others why anibassa- 
iiors aro used to be cvciised of practices against 
the .state where they reside, except it he in jioint 
of conspiracy, which is against the law of nations 
and society, is, becausu non consfal whether they 
have it in mtnulntix, and then they arc excused by 
necessity of obedience. 

So if a warrant or precept conic from 
the king to fell wood upon tbc ground 
whereof I am tenant for life or for years, I am ex¬ 
cused in wasto. 

'I'ho third necessity is of the act of (Jod, or of a 
stranger; as if I he particular tenant for years of 
a house, and it bo overthrown by grand tempest 
or thunder and lightning, or by siiddon 

li. \Vm(. 31. * . ® . 

wKi ;i«.’ Hoods, or by invasion of enemies, or if 
i«r vnVii. . I have hclongiiig unto it some cottago 

W 30 r» n n 

S 21 : 1 . 1 . which hath been infected, whereby I 
wi>i 10 .- 1 . can procure none to inhabit them, no 
workmen to repair them, and so they 
fall down; in all these cases 1 am excused in | 
wasto: but of this last learning, when and how 
thn act of (iod and strangers do excuse, there be 
other particular rules. ' 

Hut then it is to be noted, that necessity prwi- 
legeth on\y' quml jura privutn^ for, in all cases, if 
the act that should deliver a man out of the neces¬ 
sity bo against the cominonwcaUli, necessity ex- 
cuseth not; for privilri'htm non valet contra rem- 
publicatn .■ and as another saith, nerrssitas pxihtiea 
major cut qtiam privatai for death is the last ^nd 
farthest point of particular necessity, and the law 
imposoth it upon every subject, that he prefer the 
urgent service of his prince and country before 


the safety of his life: as if in danger of tempest 
those that arc in a ship throw’ over other men’s 
goods, they arc not answerable; but if a man be 
commanded to bring ordnance or munition to re¬ 
lieve any of the king’s towns that are distressed, 
then he cannot for any danger of tempest justify 
the throwing of them overboard; for there it 
holdeth which was 'spoken by the Roman, when 
he alleged the same necessity of weather to hold 
him from embarking, necexse ext ul earn, non ut 
vivarn. So in the case put before the husband 
and wife, if they join in committing treason, the 
necessity of obedience doth not excuse the ofience 
as it doth in felony, because it is against the 
commonwealth. 

So if a fire be taken i n a street, I may ,3 „ 3 ^ 
justify the pulling down of the wall 
or house of another man to save the row from the 
spreading of the fire; hut if I he assailed in my 
house, in a city or town, and distressed, and to 
save inV life 1 set fire on mine own 

J 12 H. 8. 10. 

house, which siirc.ideth and taketh hold r« lirwike. 

, , ‘ ... ... 22 Aas pi, $ 6 . 

iiiKin Other houses aotoiiiinff^ thi 8 is bb 4 7. 

* ./111 T I . 1 • perJsam. 

not justifialiley but 1 am sunjeetto their 
action upon the case, hcc.niso I cannot rescue 
tiiinc own life by doing any thing which is 
against the commonwcaltli: but if it bad been 
but a private trespass, as ibc.going over another’s 
ground, or the lircakiiig of his enclosure when I 
am pursued, for the safeguard of my life, it is 
justifiable. 

This rule admilteth an exeeption when the law 
intendeth some fault or wrong in the party that 
hath brought himself into the necessity; so that 
it is mri’.xM'/iM culprthi/i.i. This I take to he. the 
chief rcasoji why xri'/i'uin thfiiulvtuhi is net matter 
of justificalion, because the law intends it liath a 
commencement upon an iiiilawlul cause, because 
quarrels are not presumed to grow without some 
wrongs either in woriVi or ileeds on cither part, 
and the l.v.v that thinketli it a thing 4 h 1.9 sum- 
hardly triable in whose default the ii.-lu.is.' 
quarrel began, supposeth the part) that kills 
aiintlior ill his o\fn defenee not to be without 
nialiee; and therefore as it doth not touch him in 
the highest degree, so it piittcth him to sue out 
his pardon of course, and furiiislieth liiiii by for¬ 
feiture of goods : for where there cannot be any 
malice or wrong prcsiiincd, as where a man assails 
ine to rob me, and 1 kill him -that assaileth me; 
or if a woman kill him that assaileth her to ravish 
her, it is justifiable without any pardon. 

So the common case provetli this ex- „ „ ^ 
ception, that is, if a madman commit '*• 
a fi'lony, he shall hot lose his life for it, because 
his infirmity came by the act of God: but if a 
drunken man commit a felony, he shall not be 
excused, because his imperfection came by his 
own default; for the reason and loss of depriva¬ 
tion of will and election by necessity and by in¬ 
firmity is all one, for tlie lack of arbitrium aolutum 
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id the matter: and therefore as infirmitat eulpa- profit than revenge; but it will never force a man 
bitia excuseth not, no more doth neceasitaa euU to tolerate a' corporal hurt, and to de|>end upon 
pabilia. that inferior kind of satisfaction, 11/ in damagiia. 

REGULA VI. REGri.A VII. 

Corporalia injuria non reeipit asatimaliotaem de Exeusat out txtenuat delictum in eapitalibua, quod 
futuro. non uperatur idem in eivilibua. 


Thr law, in many cases that concern lands or 
goods, doth deprive a man of his present remedy, 
and ^turneth him over to a furllier circuit of 
reincily, rather than to suffer an inconvenience: 
but if It he i]uestioii of personal pain, the law will 
not eninix'l him to sust.iiii it and expect remeily, 
hee.ui'e It h'ddi tli no d.iiiiage a siitficient recoiii- 
peiix* for a wrong which is corporal. * 

As if the sheriff make a false n-tiirn that I am 
siimmoui'd, whereby I lose my land ; yethecauscof 
the ineoiivenieiice of draw ing all things 
to incertainty and delay, if the sheriff's 
return fdiould tiot liecrediti'd, 1 am excluded of my 
averment against it, and am put to mine action of 
deceit ag.iinst the sheriff and sumtnoii- 
ers ; hut if the sheriff upon a cnpiria 
return a fr/»» rnrpus t! i/wtil ml hnguhlua in pri~ 
aiintr, there I may come in and falsify the return 
of the sheriff to save my imprisonment. 

So if a III. Ill iiuMvice me In my goods, and 
that lie will liiirn cerlaiii evidences of my laiiil 
which he hath in liis hand, if I will not make 
unto him .1 Ixuid, yet if I enter into bond by this 
terror, I cannot avoid it by plea, bccaiiso the law 
holdetli It an ineonvenieiiee to avoiii a specialty 
by such matter of averment; and tlicrrforo 1 am 
put to mine .letion against such a menacer: hut 
if he ri'straiii my ))erson, or threttien 
me with a battery, or with the burning 
of iiiy house, whicli is a safety and protection to 
mv person, or with burning an instrument of 
niamiiiiission, which is an«evidcnce of myenfran* 
chisiuncni; if upon such menace oi*duresse^ 
iinke a deed, I shall avoid it by plea, 
mi B w trespasser drive away my 

2111.1 2 *. over another’5 ground, I pursue 

them to rescue them, yet arn I a trespasser to tlie 
stranger iip^on whose ground I came: bet if a man 
assail iny orrson, and 1 fly over 0 .nothcr ’8 ground,' 
now am I no trespasser. 

This gioiind some of the canonists do aptly 
infer out of t^hrist’s sacred month, .dmen, eat cor- 
pita supra rtstimenhim, where they say vestfmen- 
tuni coiii[irehendcth all outward things appertain¬ 
ing to a man's condition, as lands and goods, 
which, they say, are not in the same degree with 
that which is corporal; and this was the reason 
of the ancient hx talinnis, oculua pro oeulo, dens 
pro dente, so that by that law corporalia injuria 
dr prarfrrito non reeipit matimalionem .* but our law,! 
w'licn the injury is already executed and inflicted, 
thinketh it best satisfaction to the party grieved 
to relieve him in damage, and to give him rather | 


Ik capital causes in farorrm vitae, the law will 
not punish in so high a degree, except the malice 
of the will and intention appear; but in civil 
trespasses iind injuries that arc (if an inferior 
natiiit*, the law doth rather C!insid(>r the dnmago 
if the party wronged, tlian the maliec of him that 
was the wrong-doer: and therefore. 

The law makes a dilfereiieu between killing a 
man upon malice forethought, and upon pri'sent 
lieat: but if I give a man slanderous words, 
whereby I damnify him in bis name and credit, it 
is not inati’Tial whether i use tliiMn upon sudden 
clioler and provocation, nr of set nialico, but in an 
action upon tiicc.isc 1 shall render damages alike. 

So if a man be kilh'd by misadventure, as by an 
arrow at butts, this hath a ]iardon of course; but 
if a man bo hurt or maimed only, an h(,k 
action of trespass lietli, though it be * 
done against the party's mind and will, and ho 
shall be |>iinisli(‘d in the law as deeply as if he 
had done it of malice. 

So if a surgeon antliori'/.ed to prac. 
lise, do, through negligence in his cure, ' '*■ 
cause the party to dii*, the surgeon shall not bn 
brought in (|iiestion of his life; and yet if he do 
only hurt the*wound, whereby the cure is east 
baak, and death ensues not, he is siihjeel to an 
action*iipon the case for his misfaisanee. 

•So if baron and feme be, and they commit 
felony together, the feme is neither principal nor 
accessory, in regard of her obedience to the will 
of her husband; but if baron and feme join in 
committing a trespass upon land or otherwise, 
action may be brought against them bryfli. 

So if an infant within years of dis¬ 
cretion, nr a madman, kill another, he mw iVb. 
shall not be impeached thereof: but if 
they put nut a man’s rye, or do him like corporal 
hurt, he shall he punished in trespass. 

So in felonii's the law admitteth the diflerenee 
of principal and accessary, and if the principal 
die,or be pardoned, the proceeding against the 
accessory failetli; but in a trespass, if „ „ ^ „ 
ontf command his man to beat yon, 
and the servant after the battery die, yet your 
action of trespaSs stands good against the master. 

REGIJLA VTII. 

^atimalio praeteriti delicti ex post facto nunquam 
• creacit. 

Thk law construeth neither penal laws nor 
penal facts by intendments, but considereth thfi 
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offence in degree, aa it standeth at the time when 
it is committed; so as if any circumstance or 
matter be subsequent, which laid together with 
the beginning should seem to draw it to a higher 
nature, yet the law doth not extend or amplify 
the offence. 

Therefore, if a man be wounded, and 

11H 4 12t * * 

the pcrcussor is voluntarily let go at 
large by the gaoler, and after death ensuetliof the 
hurt, yet this is no felonious escape in the gaoler. 

So if the villain strike the heir apparent of tin 
lord, and the lord dietli before, and the person 
liurtwlio succeedeth to be lord to the villain dieth 
alter, yet this is no ])Ctty treason. 

So if a man compass and imagineth the death 
of one that after cometh to be king of the land, 
not being any perkon mentioned within the sta¬ 
tute of 25 Kd. III. this imagination precedent is 
nut high treason. 

(jo if a man use slanderous words of a person 
upon whom some dignity after descends that 
maketh him a peer of the realm, yet he shall hav 
but a simple action of the case, and not in the 
nature of a smiuhilum HKti'nnfnm upon the statute. 

So if .lohn Stile steal sixpence from 
money, and the king by his proclamation doth 
raise moneys, that the weight of silver in the 
piece now of sixpence should go for twelve 
pence, yet this shall remain petty larceny, and 
not felony: and yet in dll civil reckonings the 
alteration shall take place; as if! contract with a 
labourer to do some work for twelve pence, and 
the enhancing of money comoth before I pay him, 

I shall satisfy my contract with a'sixpcnny piece 
so raised. • 

So if a man deliver goods to one to keep, and 
after retain the same person into his service, who 

28 11 12 . goethaway with his goods, 

2811.B. pi. 2. fulony by the statute of 

21 H. Vlir.hccausehewasnotservantatthattime. 

In like manner if T deliver goods to the servant 
of 1. S. tp keep, and after die, and make I. S. my 
executor; and before any new commandment of 
1. 8. to his servant for the custody of the same 
goods, his servant goeth away with them, this is 
also out of the same statute. Qwid nota. 

Hut note that it is mid pr.nteriti delicti { for any 
accessory before the act is subject to all the con¬ 
tingencies pregnant of the fact, if they he pursu¬ 
ances of tlie same factv as if a-man 
command or counsel one to rob a man, 
or beat him grievously, and murder ensueT in j 
either case he is av'cessory to the murder, quia in. 
eriminalibus prmstanlur accidentib. 

• REGULA IX. 

Quod remedio destituiiur ipsa re valet si culpa absit. 

4 

The benignity of the law is such, as, when to 
preserve the principles and grounds of law it do- 
priveth a man of his remedy without his own 


fault, it will rather put him in a better degree and 
condition than in a worse; for if it disable him to 
pursue his action, or to make his claim, sometimes 
'■ it will give him the thing itself by operation of 
I law without any act of his own, sometimes it 
will give him a more beneficial remedy. 

And therefore if the heir of the «lis. 
seisor which is in by descent make a 
lease for life, the remainder for life unto the dis¬ 
seisee, and the lessee for life die, now the frank 
tenement is cast upon the disseisee by act iqlaw, 
and thereby he is disabled to bring his prweipe to 
recover his right; whereupon the law jiidgeth 
him in of his ancient right as strongly as if it had 
been recovered and executed by action, which 
oji^ration of law is by an ancient term and word 
of law called a remitter; hut if there may be 
assigned any default or laches in him, cither in 
accepting the freehold or in accepting the interest 
that draws the freehold, then the law denielh him 
any such benefit. 

And therefore if the heir of the dis- 

, , , . Lil.pl. 6«2. 

seisor make a lease for years, the re¬ 
mainder in fee to the disseisee, the disseisee is 
not remitted, and yet the remainder is in him 
without his own knowledge or assent: but be¬ 
cause the freehold is not cast upon him by act in 
law, it is no remitti'r. Qund nolti. 

So if the heir of the disseisor infeoff 
the disseisee and a stranger, and make 
livery to the stranger, although the stranger die 
before any agreement or taking of the profits by 
the disseisee, yet ho is not remitted; because 
though a moiety be cast upon him by survivor, 
yet that is hutyus accresenidi, and it is no casting 
of*the freehold upon him by act in law, but he is 
still as an immediate purchaser, and therefore no 
remitter. 

So if the husband be seised in the right of his 
wife, and discontinue and dieth, and the feme 
fakes anoiiher husband, who takes a 
feoffment from the discontiniice to him 
and his wife, the feme is not remitted; 
and the reason is, Because she was once sole, and so 
a laches in her for not pursuing her right; but if 
the feoffment taken back had been to 
the first husbaqd and herself, she batl 
been remitted. 

Yet if the husband discontinue the 
ands of the wife, and the discontiniiee ***' 
nakb a feoffment to the use of the hushand and 
wife, she is not remitted; but that is upon a 
special reason, upon the letter of the statute of 
27 H. VIII. of uses, that willeth that the cestuy 
que me shall havb the possession in quality and 
degree, as he had the use; but that boldeth place 
only upon the first vesting of the use; for when 
the use is absolutely executed and ,i. 
vested, then it doth insue merely the •’r ®-'*’- 
nature of possessions; and if the discontinues 
had made a feoffment in fee to the use of I. 8. for 
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life, the remainder to the use of baron and feme, 
and lessee for life die, now the feme is remitted, 
causa qua supra. 

Also, if the heir of the disseisor make a lease 
for life, the remainder to the disseisee, who 
chargeth the remainder, and lessee for life dies, 
the disseisee is not remitted; and the reason is, 
his intermeddling with the wrongful remainder, 
whereby he hath affirmed the same to be in him, 
and so accepted it: but if the heir of the disseisor 
had granted a rent charge to the disseisee, and 
afteFwards made a lease for life, the remainder to 
the disseisee, and the lessee for life had died, the 
disseisee had been remitted; because there ap> 
pearcth no assent or acceptance of any estate in 
the freehold, but only of a collateral charge. • 

So if the feme be disseised, and intermarry 
with the disseisor, who makes a lease for life, 

6 Ej. s. 4 . rendering rent, and dieth, leaving a son 
cobi. 3.67. ]jy same feme, and the son accepts 
the rent of the lessee for life, and then the feme 
Z8II. 8. pi. dies, and the lessee for life dies, the son 
is not remitted; yet the frank tenement 
was cast npon him by act in law, but because 
he had agreed to be in the tortious reversion by 
acceptance of the rent, therefore no remitter. 

So if tenant in tail discontinue, and the discon- 
tinuee make a lease for life, the icmainder to the 
issue in tail being within age, and at full age the 
lessee for life surrendcreth to the issue in tail, 
and tenant in tail dir, and lessee for life dies, yet 
the issue is not remitted: and yet if the issue 
had accepted a feoilincnt within age, and had con¬ 
tinued the taking of the profits when he came of 
full age, and then the tenant in tail had died, not¬ 
withstanding his taking of the profits, he had 
been remitted; for that which guides the remit¬ 
ter, is, if he bo once in of the freehold without 
any laches: as if the heir of the disseisor enfeoffs 
the heir of the disseisee, wj^o dies, and it descends 
to a second heir, upon whom the franis tenement 
is cast by descent, who enters and takes the pro¬ 
fits, and then the disseisee dies, this is a remitter, 
causa qua supra. 

Also, if tenant in tail discontinue for 
iji. p*- »■ I j ^ surrender of the lessee, 

now ho is remitted and seised again by force of 
the tail, and yet he cometh in by his own act: 
but this case differeth from all other cases; because 
the discontinuance was hut particular at first, and 
the new gained reversion is but by intendfhent 
and necessity of law; and, t])erefore, is but, as it 
were, ab initio, with a limitation to determine 
whensoever the particular discontinuance endeth, 
and the estate cometh back to tile ancient right. 

To proceed from cases of remitter, which is a 
great branch of this rule, to other cases: if exe¬ 
cutors do redeem goods pledged by their testator 
with their own money, the law doth convert so 
6 R. 8. pi. 3. tnuch goods as doth amount to the 
value of that they laid forth, to them- { 
oL. Ill_30 


selvM in property, and upon a plea of fully ad. 
ministered it shall be allowed: and the reason is, 
because it may be matter of necessity for the well 
administering of tiie goods of the testator, and 
executing their trust, that they disburse money 
of their own; for else perhaps the goods would 
be forfeited, and he that had them in pledge 
would not accept other goods but money, and so 
it is a liberty which the law gives them, and 
they cannot have any suit against themselves; 
and, therefore, the law gives them leave to retain 
so much goods by way of allowance; and if 
there be two executors, and one of them pay the 
money, he may likewise retain against his com* 
panion, if he have notice thereof. 

But if there bo an overjilus of goods, , 
above tho value of that he khall dis- 
burse, then ought he by his claim to determine 
what goods he doth elect to have in value; or 
else before such election, if his companion do sell 
all the goods, he hath no remedy but in spiritual 
court: for to say he should be tenant in common 
with himself and his companion pro rata of that 
he doth lay out, the law doth reject that coarse 
for intricateness. 

So if I. S. have a lease for years 2 gH. 8.|ii. 
worth twenty pounds by the year, and 
grant unto I. D. a rent of ten pounds a 
year, and after make him my executor; ’*'“**• 
ow I. D. shall be chained with assets ten pounds 
only, and tho other ten pounds shall bo allowed 
and considered to him: and tho reason is, because 
the not refusing shall bo accounted no laches to 
him, because %n executorship is pium offieium^ 
and matter of conscience and trust, and not like a 
purchase to a man’s own use. 

Like law is, where the debtor makes i, h. 4 . n. 
the debtee his executor, the debt shall 
be considered in the assets, notwith- wH-tas. 
standing it be a thing in action. 

So if I have a rent charge, and grant 
that upon condition, now though the 
londition be broken, the grantee’s estate is not 
defeated till I have made my elaiin; ,, . 
but if after any such grant my father 
nrehase the land, and it descend to me; now, if 
the condition be broken, the rent ceaseth without 
■laim: but if I had purchased the land myself 
,hen I had extincted my own condition, because 

had disabled myself to make my claim: and 
yet a condition collateral is not bus- aoH-rim 
pended by taking back an estate; as if » h. g, 
make a feoffment in fee, upon condi- '**■ 
ion that I. S. sHall marry my daughter, and take 
4 lease for life from my feoffee, if the feoffee 
ireak the condition I may claim to hold in by my 
Fee-simple; but the case of the charge is other- 
tv ie^, for if I have a rent charge issuing out of 
.wenty acres, and grant the rent over upon con¬ 
dition, and purchase but one acre, the whole con¬ 
dition is extinct, and the possibility of the rent, 
u2 . 
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by reason of the condition, is as fully destroyed 
as if there had been no rent in esse. 
so H.«. Fitt. if grant to me the ward* 

onDuai. gjiip of tjjg gon and heir of I. S. 
when it falleth; because an action of covenant 
licth not against the king, I shall have the thing 
myself in interest. 

But if I let land to 1 . 8. rendering a rent with 
condition of re-entry, and 1.8. be attainted, where¬ 
by the lease comes to the king, now the demand 
upon this land is gone, which should give me 
benefit of re-entry, and yet I shall not have it re¬ 
duced without demand: and the reason 
7H. 4ft difference is because my condition 
in this case is not taken away in right, but only 
suspended by the privilege of the possession: for 
if the king grant the lease over, the condition is 
revived as it was. 

Also, if my tenant for life grant his estate to 


cannot now be, he shall have the whole patron¬ 
age : for neither can there be an apportionment 
that he should present all the turns, and his in¬ 
cumbent but to have a moiety of the profits, nor 
yet the act of impropriation shall not be defeated. 
But as if two tenants in common ,o 

a ward, and they join in a writ of right 
of ward, and one release, the other shall recover 
the entire ward, because it cannot be divided: so 
shall it be in the other case, though it be of in¬ 
heritance, and though he bring his action alope. 

As if a disseisor be disseised, and the first dis¬ 
seisee release to the second disseisor upon condi¬ 
tion, and a descent be cast, and the condition bro¬ 
ken; now the mean disseisor, whose right is 
revived, shall enter notwithstanding this descent, 
because his right was taken away by the act of a 
stranger. 

But if I devise land by the statute 4, ,5^ 


the king, now if I will grant my reversion over, of 38 H. VIII. and the heir of the de- 
the king is not compellable to atturn, therefore, visor enters and makes a feoffment in 
it shall pass by grant, by deed without atturn- fee, and feoffee dicth seised, this dc- f*-**®'**- 


ment. 


scent bindeth, and there shall not be a perpetual 


So if my tenant for life be, and I 

9 Ed. i Fil*. . . . . J 

Atiurummts grant my reversion pnr autre vte, and 
the grantee die, living cestui que vie, 
now the privity between tenant for life and me is 
not restored, and I have no tenant in esse to at- 


libcrty of entry, upon the reason that he never 
had seisin whereupon he might ground his action, 
but ho is at a mischief by his own laches: and 
the like law of the king’s patentee; for 
I see no reasonable difference between 


turn; therefore I may pass my reversion without 

atturiiment. Quod nota. is Littleton’s case. 


ill. vide 7. IL 2. 
Scire Cm. 3. 


So if I have a nomination to a church, and 
another hath the presentation, and the presenta¬ 
tion comes to the king, now because the king 
cannot be attendant, my iiominatidh is turned to 
an absolute patronage. 

s Ed. 6. ® seised of an advow- 

“r- son, and take a wife, and after title of 
dower given, he join in impropriating the church, 
and dieth; now because the feme cannot have the 
turn, because of the perpetual incumbency, she 
shall have all the turns during her life; for it 
shall not he disimpropriated to the benefit of the 


But note, that the law by operation 41E.3.14.1W 
and matter in fact will never counter- 
vail and supply a title grounded upon a matter of 
■ecord; and therefore if I be entitled unto a writ 
of error, and the land descend unto me, I shall 
nevtr be i;emittcd, no more shall I be unto an 
attaint, except I may also have a writ of right. 

So if upon my avowry for services, 2,1,. 
ny tenant disclaim where I may have ”>'• '• 
a^writ of right as upcM disclaimer, if the land 
after descciid to me, I shall never be remitted. 


heir contrary to the grant of tenant in fee-simple. 

But if a man grant the third presentment to I. 
S. and his heirs, and impropriate the advowson, 
now the grantee is without remedy, for he took 
his grant subject to that mischief at the first: and 
therefore, it was his laches, and therefore not like 
the case of the dower; and this grant of the third 
avoidance is not like lerlia pars advocationis, or 
medietas advf^-ationis upon a tenancy in common 
of the advowson; for if two tenants in comnfon 
be, and a usurpation be had against them, and 
the usurper do impropriate, and one of the tenants 
in common do release, and the other bring his writ 
of right de medielate advocationis, and recover; 
now I take the law to be, that because tenants in 
common ought to join in presentments, which 


RKGIILA X. 

Verba generalia restringuntur ad habilitatem ret 
vel persona. 

It is a rule th.xt the king’s grants shall nut be 
taken or constnied to a special intent; it is not 
so with the grants of a common person, for they 
shall be extended as well to a foreign intent as to 
a common intent; yet, with this exception, that 
I they shall never be- taken to an impertinent or a 
I repugnant intent: for all words, whether they be 
I in deeds or stati],tc8, or otherwise, if they be 
general and not express and precise, shall be re¬ 
strained unto the fitness of the matter or person. 

As if I grant common in omnibus ^ 
terris meis in D. and 1 have in D. both 


*Vlrte contra, 3 E. 3. fol. 8. Que preaentm^t del feme I’ad- 
'owaun eit develgn ditimpropriaie b toati Joan quel eat 
agree in ear Cok. Bcp. 7. fo. 8. a. 


open grounds and several, it shall not be stretched 
to my common in several, much less in my gar¬ 
dens and orchards. 
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I4H.8.2. So I grant to a man omnes arboret add, because some have sought to weaken .the 
meas aresemtea supra terras meas in D. law in that point, 
lie shall not have apple trees, nor other fruit trees So if land descend to the eldest son of a person 
growing in my gardens or orchards, if there be attainted from his ancestor of the mother held in 

any other trees upon my grounds. knight’s service, the guardian shall r. N.ar.fc. 

41 Ed. 3. a So if 1 grant to I. S. an annuity of enter, and oust the father, because the i>» <>><>•>■ 
*• ten pounds a year pro eoTisilio impenso law giveth the father that prerogative in respect 

et impendend(}f if I S. be a physician, it shall be he ie his son and heir; for of a daughter or a spe- 

understood of his counsel in physic; and if he be cial heir in tail he shall not have it: but if the 

a lawyer, of his counsel in law. son be attainted, and the father covenant in con* 

So if I do let a tenement to I. S. near by my sideration of natural love to stand seised of land 
dwelling'house in a borough, provided that he to his use, this is good enough to raise a use, 
shall not erect or use any shop in the same with* because the privity of a natural alfectionreroaineth. 
out my license, and afterwards I license him to So if a man be attainted and have 
erect a shop, and I. S. is then a miller, he ‘shall charter of pardon, and be returned of a 
not, by virtue of these general words, erdbt a jury between his son and I. 8 . the challenge 
joiner’s shop. remaineth; so may he maintain any suit of his 

So the statute of chantries, that son, notwithstanding the blood be corrupted. 
* 8 E.s 37 . Dy. ^0 j,e forfeited, given So by the statute of 21 II. Vlll. the ordinary 

or employed to a superstitious use, shall not be ought to commit the administration of his goods 
16 Eiii. construed of the glebe lands of parson- that was attainted and purchase his charter of 
moyei ages: nay farther, if the lands be given pardon, to his children, though born before the 
to the parson of 1 ). to say a mass in his church pardon, for it is no question of inheritance: for 
of D. this is out of the statute, because it shall be if one brother of the half blood die, the j 
intended but as augmentation of his glebe; but administration ought to be committed 
otherwise it had been, if it had been to say a mass to his other brother of the half blood, if there be 


in any other church than his own. 

So in the statute of wrecks, that willeth that 
goods wrecked where any live domestical crea¬ 
ture remains in the vessel, shall be preserved and 


no nearer by the father. 

So if the uncle by the mother be at¬ 
tainted, and pardoned, and land descend 
from the father to the son within age held in socage. 


kept to the use of the owner that shall make his the uncle shall be guardian in socage; for that 
claim by the space of one year, doth not extend savoiireth so little of the privity of heir, as the 
to fresh victuals or the like, which is impossible possibility to inherit shutteth not. 
to keep without perishing or destroying it; for in But if a ferae tenant in tail assent to the ravisher, 

these and the like cases general words may be apd have no issue, and her cousin is attainted, 
taken, as was said, to a rare foreign intent^ but and pardoned, and purchaseth the reversion, he 
never to an unreasonable intent. * shall not enter for a forfeiture. For ^ 

though the law giveth it not in point 

REGULA XI. of inheritance, but only as a perquisite to any of 

. the blood, so he be next in estate; yet the recom- 

Jura sanguinis nullo jufe civili dtrimi possurd. jg understood for the stain of his blood. 


REGULA XI. 


• me DiooQ, so ne oe next in estate; yei me recoin- 

Jura sanguinis nullo jufe civili dtrimi possurd. pgnae ig understood for the stain of his blood. 

They be the very words of the civil law, which cannot be considered when ^it is once 


which cannot be amended, to explain this rule, 
lucres est nomen juris, Filius'est nomen naiurxi 
therefore corruption of blood taketh away the 


wholly corrupted before. 

So if a villain be attainted, yet the lord shall 
ave the issues of his villain born before or after 


privity of the one, that is, of thj heir, but not of the attainder; for the lord hath them jure natura 
u H 6 that is, of the son; therefore if a but as the increase of a flock. 

21 sii.x 17 . man be attainted an 5 be murdered by Query, Whether if the eldest son bo N.Br.«Lo. 
a stranger, tlie eldest son shall not have appeal, attainted and pardoned, the lord shall 
because the appeal is given to the heir, for the have aid of. his tenants to make him a knight, 
youngest sons who are equal in blood shilll not and it *seemeth he shall; for the words of the 
have it; but if an attaiijjted person be killed writ hath JUium primogenitum, and not jUium et 
by his son, this is petty treason, for that the pri- haeredem, and the like writ hath pur file marrier 
vity of a son remained: for I admit the law to who is no hein 
*’^*^*' father or 

mother it is petty treason, and that REGULA XII. * 

there remaineth so much in our laws „ . . ... 


of the ancient footsteps of potestas patriae and «^ceditur d plaeitis juris, potius gudm injurim ct 


natural obedience, which by the law of God is the 
very instance itself; and all other government 


delicto maneant impunita. 

The law. hath many grounds apd positive 


and obedience is taken but by equity, which 11 learnings, which are not of the maxims and eoB* 
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elusions of reason; but yet are learnings received 
with the law, set down, and will not have called 
in question; these may be rather called placiia 
juris thfin regulm juris f with sucli maxims the 
law will dispense, rather than crimes and wrongs 
should be unpunished, quia mlus piipuli aupreraa 
kx i and salus pupuli is contained in the repress¬ 
ing ofTenccs by punishment. 

Tiierefore if an advowson be granted 
ni*.«.». au. heirs of one of them, 

and a usurpation be had, they both shall join in a 
writ of right of advowson; and yet it is a ground 
in law, that a writ of right lieth of no less estate 
than of a fee.simple : but because the tenant for 
life hath no other several action in the law given 
him, and also that the jointure is not broken, and 
so the tenant in fee-simple cannot bring his writ 
of right alone; therefore rather than he shall be 
deprived wholly of remedy, and this wrong un¬ 
punished, he shall join his companion with him, 
notwithstanding the feebleness of his estate. 

Hut if lands he given to two, and to 
4 Ell. s. . heirs of one of them, and they lease 
in a prweipe by default, now they shall not join 
in a writ of right, because the tenant fur life hath 
a several action, namely, a Quod ei drj'orcial, in 
which respect the jointure is broken. 

So if tenant for life and his lessor 
join in a lease for years, and the lessee 
commit waste, they shall join in punishing this 
waste, and locus vaslatus shall go to the tenant for 
life, and the damages to him in reversion; and 
yet an action of waste lieth not for tenant for life; 
but because he in the reversion cannot have it 
alone, because of the mean estate for life, there¬ 
fore rather than the waste shall be unpunished, 
they shall join. 

4 & Ed. 3 . 3 . coparceners be, and they 

82 H. a. 24. lease the land, and one of them die, and 
hath issue, and the lessee commit waste, the aunt 
and the issue shall join in punishing this waste, 
and the is%ue shall recover the moiety of the place 
wasted, and the aunt the other moiety and the 
entire damages; and yet actio injuriarttm morifur 
cum persona, but t» favorabilibua magis attmditur 
quod prodest, qudm quod nocet. 

So if a man recovers by erroneous 
i^if. r.^de. judgment, and hath issue two daugh¬ 
ters, and one of them is attainted, the 
writ of error shall be brought agaiust the par¬ 
ceners notwithstanding the privity fail in the 
one. 

Also it is a positive ground, that the 
accessory in felony cannbt be proceeded 
against, until the principal be tried ; yet if a man 
upon subtlety and malice set a madman by some 
device to kill him, and he doth so; now forasmuch 
as the madman is excused because he can haye 
no will nor malice, the law accounteth the inciter ! 
as principal, though he be absent, rather than the 
crime shall go unpunished. 


I So it is a ground of the law, that the rib. comw, 
j appeal of murder goeth not to the heir iS*-. 

; where the party murdered hath a wife, 

I nor to the younger brother where there is an 
elder; yet if the wife murder her husband, be¬ 
cause she is the party oifendor, the appeal leaps 
over to the heir; and so if the son and heir mur¬ 
der his father, it goeth to the second brother. 

Hut if the rule be one of the higher sort of 
maxims that are regti/iB rationales, and not posi- 
livae, then the law will rather endure a particular 
olleiice to escape without punishment, than vio¬ 
late such a rule. 

As it is a rule that penal statutes c«p. 12. siunf. 
shall not be taken by equity, and the *■ 
statute of 1 Ed. VI. enacts that those that are 
attainted for stealing of horses shall not have 
their clergy, the judges conceived, that this did 
not extend to liim that stole but one horse, and 
therefore procured a new act for it, 2 Ed. VI. 
cap. . 3 . 3 . And they had reason for it, 
as I take the law ; for it is not like the i.n". «■> 4«. 

- ^-1 £4. 3. 31. 

case upon the statute of (ilocest. that 
gives an action of waste agaiast him that holds 
pro terminn vittr. rrl annorum. It is true, if a man 
hold but for a year he is within the statute; for it 
is to be noted, that penal statutes are taken strictly 
and literally only in the point of defining and 
setting down the fact and the punishment, and in 
those clauses that do concern them; and not 
generally in words that are but circumstances and 
conveyance in the putting of the case ; and so see 
the diversity; for if the law he, that for such an 
offence a man shall lose ids right hand, and the 
offender hath had his right hand before cut off in 
the wars, 1^ shall not lose his left hand, hut the 
crime shall rather pass without the punishment 
which the Iviw assigned, than the letter of the law 
shall be extended; but if the statute of 1 Ed. VI. 
h'^d been, that he that sCiould steal a horse should 
bo ousted 01 his clergy, then there had been no 
question at all, but if a man had sto'en mure 
horses than one, but that ho had been within the 
statute, quia omne majus eontinet in sc minus. 

REGTJLA XIII. 

Non accipi dehenCverba in demonstrationem falsam 
quse competunt in limilationem veram. 

Though falsity of addition or demonstration 
doth hot hurt where you give the thing the proper 
name, yet nevertheless: if it stand doubtful upon 
the words, whether they import a false reference 
and demonstration, or whether they be words of 
! restraint that limi^ the generality of the former 
name, the law will never intend error or falsehood. 

And, therefore, if the parish of Hurst ,2 21. 

do extend into the counties of Wilt- STe;.?'' 
shire and Berkshire, and I grant my 
close called Callis, situate and lying 
in the parish of Hurst in the county of Wiltshire, 
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and the truth is, that the whole close lieth in the 
county of Berkshire; yet the law is, that it 
passeth well enough, because there is a certainty 
sufficient in that I have given it a proper name 
which the false reference doth not destroy, and 
not upon the reason that these words, in the 
county of Wiltshire,” shall be taken to go to the 
parish only, and so to be true in some sort, and 
not to the close, and so to be false: for if I had 
granted omftea terras meas in parochia de Hurst in 
com. J'Viltshirc, and I had no lands in Wiltshire 
but in Berkshire, nothing had past. 

9Kd 4.7 principal case, if the close 

fifiii.*' '*' Callis had extended part into 

Wiltshire and part in Berkshire, tlien 
only that part had passed which lay in Wiltshire. 

So if I grant omnes el singuUts terras 
meas in tenura I. /), quas perquisivi de 
1 . N. in indenturn dimissionisfaet'' I. B, specificnt. 
If 1 have land wherein some of these references 
are true, and the rest false, and no land wherein 
they are all true, nothing passeth: as if I have 
land in the tenure of I. D. and purchased of I. N. 
but not specified in the indenture to I. B. or if 1 
have land which I have purchased of I. N. and 
specified in the indenture of demise to I. B. and 
not in the tenure of I. D. 

But if 1 have someu land wherein all these de¬ 
monstrations are true, and some wherein part of 
them are true and part false, then shall they be 
intended words of true limitation to pass only 
those lands wherein all those circumstances are 
tnie. 

REGULA XIV. 

• 

Licet dispositio de interessefuturo sit inuitlis, tamen 
potest fieri deciaralio prxeedens auaesortiatur ef- 
fectum intervenienfe novo actu. 

The law doth not allow ^f grants except there 
be a foundation of an interest in the grantor; for 
the law that will not accept of grants of titles, or 
of things in action which are 'mperfect interests, 
much less will it allow a man to grant or encum¬ 
ber that which is no interest at all, but merely 
future. 

But of declarations precedent Ijcfore any inte¬ 
rest vested the law doth allow, but with this dif¬ 
ference, so that there be some new act or convey¬ 
ance to give life and vigour to the declaration 
precedent. • 

Now the best rule of distinttfion between grants 
and declarations is, that grants are never counter- 
mandable, not in respect of the nature of the con¬ 
veyance or instrument, though'sometime in re¬ 
spect of the interest granted they are, whereas 
declarations evermore are countermandable in 
their natures. 

And therefore if I grant unto you, „ 
that if you enter into an obligation to 
mo of one hundred pounds, and after do procure 


me such a lease, that then the same obligation 
shall be void, and you enter into such an oblige 
tion unto me, and afterwards do procure such a 
lease, yet the obligation is simple, because thn 
defeisance was made of that which was not 
So if I grant unto you a rent charge 
out of white acre, and that it shall be 
lawful for you to distrain in all my other lands 
whereof I am now seised, and which 1 shall here¬ 
after purchase; although this be but a liberty of 
distress, and no rent, save only out of white acre, 
yet as to the lands afterwards to be purchased the 
clause is void. 

So if a reversion be granted to I. S. » cd. s.«. 
and I. D. a stranger by his deed do ** 
grant to I. S. that if he purchase the particular 
estate, he will atturne to the ^rant, this is a void 
atturnment, notwithstanding he doth afterwards 
purchase the particular estate. 

But of declarations the law is con¬ 
trary; as if the disseisee make a char- 
ter of feoffment to I. S. and a letter of 
attorney to enter and make livery and seisin, and 
deliver the deed of feoffment, and afterwards 
livery and seisin is made accordingly, this is a 
good feoffment; and yet he had no other thing 
than a right at the time of the delivery of the 
charter; but because a deed of feoffment is but 
matter of declaration and evidence, and m. so. ^ 
there is a new act whi«fh is the livery 
subsequent, therefore it is good in law. 

So if a man make a feofi'ment to I. S, upon con¬ 
dition to enfeoff 1 . N. within certain 
days, and thert^are deeds made both of 
thejfirst feoffment and the second, and letters of 
attorney accordingly, and both those deeds of 
feoffment and letters of attorney are delivered at 
a time, so that the second deed of feoffment and 
letters of attorney arc delivered when the first 
feoffee had nothing in the land; and yet if both 
liveries be made accordingly, all is good. 

So if I covenant with I. S. by indenture, that 
before such a day 1 will purchase the manor of 
1 ). and before the same day I will levy a fine of 
the same land, and that the same fine shall be to 
certain uses which I express in the same inden¬ 
ture ; this indenture to lead uses being but matter 
of declaration, and countermandable at my plea¬ 
sure, will suffice, though the land be purchased 
after; becauserthere is a new act to be done, viz, 
the fine. * 

But if there were no new act, then jsEij,. 
otherwise it is; as if I covenant with 
my son in consideration of natural love, to stand 
seised unto his use of the lands which I shall 
afterwards purchase, yet the use is void r and the 
reason is, because there is no now act, nor trans- 
inutgition of possession following to perfect this 
inception; for the use must be limited by the 
feoffor, and not the feoffee, and he had nothing at 
the lime of the covenant. 
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coB-riowd. I devise the manor of D. by 

Higiou'.eut. special name, of which at that time I 
am not seised, and after I purchase it, except I 
make some new publication of my will, this 
devise is void; and the reason is, because that my 
death, which is the consummation of my will, is 
the act of God, and not my act, and therefore no 
such act as the law requireth. 

But if I grant unto 1 . S. authority by my deed to 
demise for years the land whereof 1 am now 
seised, or hereafter shall bo seised ; and after I 
purchase the lands, and I. S. my attorney doth 
demise them: this is a good demise, because the 
demise of my attorney is a new act, and all one 
with a demise by myself. 

But if 1 mortgage land, and after cove- 
’*■ nant wivh I. S. in consideration of mo¬ 
ney which I receive of him, that after 1 have 
entered for the condition broken, I will stand 
seised to the use of the same 1 . S. and 1 enter, and 
this deed is enrolled, and all within the six 
months, yet nothing passeth away, because this 
enrolment is no new act, but a perfective cere¬ 
mony of the first deed of bargain and sale; and 
the law is more strong in that case, because of the 
vehement relation which the enrolment hath to 
the time of the bargain and sale, at what time he 
had nothing but a naked condition. 

So if two Joint tenants he, and one 
' ' ' of them bargain and sell the whole 
land, and before the enrolment his companion 
dieth, nothing passeth of the moiety accrued unto 
him by survivor. 


REGULA XV. e 

In criminalibua suffkit generalis malitia tnknttonia 
cum facto pans gradus. 

All crimes have their conception in a corrupt 
intent, and have their consummation and issuing 
in some particular fact; which though it be not 
the fact at which the intention of tlie malefiictor 
levellcd,''yet tlie law giveth him no advantage of 
that error, if another particular ensue of as high a 
nature. 

Therefore if an impoisoned apple be 

Ifl Elis, . . .* * * 

fiiuderiiax. laid in a place to poison I. S. and I. D. 

Cometh by chance and cateth it, this is 
murder in the principal that is actor, and yet the 
malice in individuo was not againqt L G. 
cr j p 30. *f thief find the door open, and 
'■ ■ ;;omo in by night and rob a house,.and 

be taken with the manner, and break a door to 
escape, this is burglary; yet the breaking of the 
door was without any felonious intent, but it is 
one entii^ act. 

So if a caliver be discharged with a murderous 
intent at I. S. and the piece break and strike into 
the eye of him that dischargeth it, and 
killeth him, he is ftlo de se, and yet his 
intention was not to hurt himself; for felonia de 


«e, and murder are erimina parts gradus. For if 
a man persuade another to kill himself, and be 
present when he doth so, he is a murderer. 

But quaere, if I. S. lay impoisoned 
fruit for some other stranger his enemy, m. 
and his father or mother come and eat 
it, whether this be petty treason, because it is not 
altogether crimen parts gradus. 

REGULA XVI. 

Mandate lieita recipiunt strieiam interpretationem, 
sed illicila latam et extensam. 

In committing of lawful authority to another, a 
man may limit it as strictly as it pleaseth him, 
and if the party authorized do transgress his 
authority, though it be but in circumstance ex¬ 
pressed, it shall be void in the whole act. 

But when a man is author and monitor to 
another to commit an unlawful act, then he shall 
not excuse himself by circumstances not pursued. 

Therefore if I make aletter of attorney 
to 1 . S. to deliver livery and seisin in is, is' 
the capital messuage, and he doth it ' 
in another place of the land; or between the 
hours of two and three, and he doth it after or 
before; or if 1 make a charter of feolfment to I. D. 
and I. B. and express the seisin to be ,cEi.nr S37. 
delivered to T. D. and my attorney de- jin a la**" 
liver it to I. B. in all these cases the 
act of the attorney, as to execute the estate, is 
void; but if I say generally to I. D. whom I mean 
only to enfeoff, and my attorney make it to his 
attorney, it shall be intended, for it is a livery to 
him in law. 

Jlut on the other side, if a man com- i8Ei.s.n.icrt 
mand I. "S. to rob T. U. on Shooters- ”*• 

hill, and he doth it on Gad’s-hill; or to rob him 
such a day, and ho doth it not himself but pro- 
cureth I. B. to do it;^ or to kill him by poison, 
and he doth it by violence; in all these cases, 
notwithstanding the fact be not executed, yet he 
is accessory nevertheless. 

But if it be to kill I. S. and he killeth 
I. D. mistaking him fur I. S. then the 
acts are distant in substance, and he is nut acces- 
sory. 

And bo it that the facts be of differing degrees, 
and yet of a kind. 

As if a man bid I. S. to pilfer away such things 
out'of a house, and precisely restrain him to do it 
sometimes when he^is gotten in without breaking 
of the house, and yet he breaketh the house; yet 
he is accessory to the burglary; for a man cannot 
condition with an unlawful act, but he must at 
his peril take heed how he pntteth himself into 
another man's hands. 

But if a man bid one rob I. S. as he ,« «!. 
goeth to Sturbridge-fair, and he rob 
him in his house, the variance seems 
to be of substance, and he is not accessory. 
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BEGULA XVII. 

De fide et officio judteis non reeipitur quaeatiot ud 
de aeieniia, aive error sit juris aive faeti, 

Thk law doth so much respect die certainty of 
judgment, and the credit and authority of judges, 
as it will not permit any error to be assigned that 
impeacheth them in their trust and office, and in 
wilful abuse of the same; but only in ignorance, 
and mistaking either of the law or of the case and 
mattCT in fact. 

p. N.Br.ro. 21. therefore if I will assign for 

7 H. 7.4. error, that whereas the verdict passed 
for me, the court received it contrary, and so gave 
judgment against me, this shall not be accepfhd. 

So if I will allege for error, tlftt 
whereas I. S. offered to plead a suffi¬ 
cient bar, the court refused it, and drave me from 
it, this error shall not be allowed. 

But the greatest doubt is where the 
2M. Dp. III. determine of the verity of 

the matter in fact; so that is rather a point of 
trial than a point of judgment, whether it shall be 
re-o-vamined in error. 

As if an appeal of maim be brought, 
2 s am%i. 14. and the court, by the assistance of the 
chinirgeons, adjudge it to be a maim, 
whether the party grjeved may bring a writ of 
error; and I hold the law to be he cannot. 

So if one of the prothonotaries of the 
Common Pleas bring an assize of his 
office, and allege fees belonging to the same office 

1 M»r. Dy. 84. Certainty, and issue is taken upon 
s M»r. Dy 163 tjicsc fces, tliis issuc shall be tried by 
the judges by way of examination, and if they 
determine it for the plaintiff, and he have judg¬ 
ment to recover arrearages accordingly, the de- 
fendantcan bringno writ of error of this judgment, 
though the fees in truth be other. 

So if a vAiman bring a writ of dower, 

R fl 6 V ^ ' 

2 si. 287 . Dy. and the tenant plead her husband waS 
4 i*«.5.’ alive, this shall bo tried by proofs and 

”■ ‘ not by jury, and u^on judgment given 
on either side no error lies. * 

So if nuUielrecordho pleaded, which 
is to be tried by the inspection of the 
^cord, and judgment bo thereupon 
given, no error lleth. 

22 Am. »i. 24. if ill assize the tenant saith, 
19 Ed. 4.6 |jg jg ^ dale, et nient nosme 

counte, in the writ, this shall be tried bji the 
records of the Chancery, an^^pon judgment given 
no error lieth. 

So if a felon demand his clergy, and read well 
and distinctly, and the court wlxi is judge thereof 
do put him from his clergy wrongfully, error shall 
never be brought upon this attainder. 

^ So if upon judgment given upon oon- 

F.N.Br.31. fegaion for default, and the court do 
assess damages, the defendant shall never bring 
a writ, though the damage be outrageous. 


$ Ed. 4.3. 
BH. 7. 2. 

12 H 6.62. 


And it seemeth in the case of maim, and some 
other cases, that the court may dismiss them<' 
selves of discussing the matter by examination, 
and put it to a jury, and then the party grieved 
shall have his attaint; and therefore it seemeth 
that the court that doth deprive a man of his 
action, should be subject to an action; but that 
notwithstanding the law will not have, as was 
said in the beginning, the judges called in ques- 
Uon in the point of their office when they under, 
take to discuss the issue, and that is the true 
reason: for to say that the reason of these cases 
should be, because trial by the court 

' *'21 A.Hki 24 

should bo peremptory as trial by certi- 
ficate, (as by the bishop in case of 
bastardy, or by the marshal of the king, &c.) the 
cases are nothing alike; for tlio reason of those 
cases of certificate is, because if the court should 
not give credit to the certificate, but should re-ex> 
amine it, they have no other mean but to write 
again to the same lord bishop, or the same lord 
marshal, which were frivolous, because it is not 
to be presumed they would differ from their 
former certificate; whereas in these other cases 
of error the matter is drawn before a superior 
court, to re-examine the errors of an inferior court: 
and therefore the true reason, as was said, that to 
examine again that which the court had tried 
were in substance to attaint the court. 

And therefore this is e certain rule in error, that 
error in law is ever of such matters as were not 
crossed by the record ; as to allege the death of 
the tenant at the time of the judgment given, 
nothing appeargth upon record to the contrary. 

Bo when the infant levies a fine, it 

9 F N Bf 21 

appeareth not upon the record that he 

is an infant, therefore it is an error in fact, and 

shall be tried by inspection during nonage. 

But if a writ of error be brought in the King's 
Bench of a fine levied by an infant, and the court 
by inspection and examination doth affirm the 
fine, the infant, though it be during his infancy, 
shall never bring a writ of error in the Parliament 
upon this judgment; not but that error 
lies after error, but because it doth now 
appear upon the record that he is now of full age, 
therefore it can be no error in fact. And 
therefore if a man will assign for error 
that fact, that whereas the judges gave < 
judgment for jiim, the clerks entered it in the roll 
against him, this error shall not be allowed; and 
yetdt doth not touch the judges but the clerks: but 
the reason is, if it be an error, it is an error in fact; 
and yon shall never allege an error in fact con¬ 
trary to the record. 

BEGULA XVIII. 

PePsona eonjuneta mqiiiparedur inleresae preytrio. 

The law hath that respect of nature and con¬ 
junction of blood, as in divers cases it compareth 
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and matcheth nearness of blood with considers, 
tion of profit and interest; yea, and in some cases 
alloweth of it more strongly. 

TatBEiii. Therefore if a man covenant, in con¬ 
sideration of blood, to stand seised to 
the use of his brother, or son, or near kinsman, a 
use is well raised of this covenant without trans¬ 
mutation of possession; nevertheless it is true, 
that consideration of blood is not to ground a per¬ 
sonal contract upon; as if 1 contract with tny son, 
that in consideration of blood 1 will give unto him 
such a sum of money, this is a nudum paclum, and 
no assumpsit lietli upon it; for to subject me to 
an action, there neodeth a consideration of benefit: 
but the use the law raiseth without suit or action; 
and besides, the law doth match real considera¬ 
tions with real agreoinents and covenants. 

So if a suit he commenced against me, 
19 Ed. 4. M. my son, or brother, 1 may maintain as 
21 ule. 14, 16 . well as he in remainder for his interest. 


aoli'.l*' or his lawyer for his fee; and if tny 

14II 6 6 * ' ** 

hrothcr have a suit against my nephew 
or cousin, yet it is my election to maintain the 
cause of my nephew or cousin, though the adverse 
party be nearer unto me in blood. 

I4H. T. 2. challenges of urics, challenge 

it ei!.* 4 ^ 7 v olootl is as good as efiallenge within 
0.111.4.25. distress, and it is not material how far 
oflf the kindred be, so the pedigree can be con¬ 
voyed in a certainty, whi?;.her it be of the half 
blood or whole. 

So if a man menace me, that he will 
3911*. 6 . so. imprison or hurt in body my father, or 
ituj'&h.' my child, except I make such an obli- 
gation, I shall avoid this duresse, as 
well as if the duresse had been to mine own per¬ 
son : and yet if a man menace me, by taking 
away or destruction of my goods, this is no good 
duresse to plead; and the reason is, 
7 Ed! 4 ! 21 ! because the law can make me repara. 

tion of that loss, and so it cannot of 


39 II. 6. 81. 
7 Ed. 4. 21. 
20 Aw. 14. 


the other. 


4 So if a man under the years of 

I). rap. 2S. twenty-one contract for the nursing of 
his lawful child, this contract is good, and shall 
not be avoided by infancy, no more than if he had 
contracted for his own aliments or erudition. 


This clausula derogatoria is by the common 
practical term called clausula non obstante, de fu- 
turo esse, the one weakening and disannulling any 
matter past to the contrary, the other any matter 
to come; and this latter is that only whereof we 
speak. 

The clausula dc non obstante de fuluro, the law 
Jiidgeth to be idle and of no force, because it doth 
deprive men of that which of all other things is 
most incident to human condition, and that is 
alteration or repentance. 

Therefore if I make my will, and in the end 
thereof do add such like clause [Also my will is, 
if I shall revoke this present will, or declare any 
new will, except the same shall be in writing, 
suMscribed with the hands of two witnesses, that 
such revocation or new declaration shall be utter¬ 
ly void; and by these presents I do declare tho 
same not to he my will, but this my former will 
to stand] any such preten ’od will to the contrary 
notwithstanding; yet nevertheless this clause or 
any the like never so exaelly penned, and although 
it do restrain the revocation hut in circumstance 
and not altogether, is of no force or elficaey to 
fortify the former will against the second; but I 
may by parole without writing rejical the same 
will and make a new. 

So if there bo a statute m?de that no 
sheriff shall continue in his office above '■'p; 
a year, and 'f any patent be made to 
the contrary, it shall he void; ••nd if there be any 
clausula de nini obstante contained in such patent 
to dispense with this present act, that such clause 
also shall be void; yet nevertheless a patent of 
the sheriff’s office made by the king, with a non 
obslunle, will be good in law’ contrary to such 
statute, which pretendeth to exclude non ohstantes; 
and the reason is, because it is an inseparable 
prerogative of the crown to dispense with politic 
statutes, and of that kind ; and then the deroga¬ 
tory clause'hurteth not. 

So if an act of Parliament be made, wherein 
there is a clause contained that it shall not be 
lawful for the king, by authority of Parliament, 
during the space of seven years, to repeal and 
determine the same act, this is a void clause, and 
such act may be ■epealed within the seven years; 
and yet if the Parliament should enact in the na- 


REGULA XIX. 

Non impedit clausula derogatoria, guo nitnvs ah 
eadem pot. 'State res dissolvantur, d quibus eonsti- 
tuuntur. 

Acts which are in their natures ^revocable, can. 
not by strength of words be fixed or perpetuated; 
yet men have put in use two means to bind them- 
selves from changing or dissolving that which 
they have set down, whereof one is clausula 
rugatqria, the other interpositio juraTnenti, where¬ 
of the former is only pertinent to this present 
purpose. 


,ure of the ancient hx regia, that there should be 
10 more Parliaments held, but that the king 
shoiilH have the authority of the Parliament; this 
act were good in law, quia potestas suprema seip- 
tum dissolverc potest, ligare non potest ; for as it 
s in the power of a man to kill a man, but it is 
lOt in his power to save him alive, and to restrain 
im from breathing or feeling; so it is in the 
power of a Parliament to extinguish or transfer 
their own authority, but not, whilst the authority 
remains entire, to restrain the functions and ex 
erciscs of the same authority. 

So in the 28 of K. H. VIII. chap. 17, there was 
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a statute made, that all acts that passed in tlie 
minority of kings, reckoning the same under the 
years of twenty-four, might be annulled and 
revoked by their letters patents when they came 

M El Dr 313 same years; but this act in the 

first of K. Ed. V^I. who was then be¬ 
tween the years of ten and eleven, cap. 11, was 

p __ 563 ^ surrogate in 

place thereof, wherein a more reason¬ 
able liberty was given; and wherein, though 
other laws are made revocable according to the 
provision of the former law with sonic new form 
prescribed, yet that very law of revocation, 
together with pardons, is made irrevocable and 
perpetual, so that there is a direct contrSriely 
between these two laws; for if the former stands, 
whicli rnakclh all latter laws during the minority 
of kings revocable without exception of any law 
wliatsoever, then tliat very law of repeal is con¬ 
cluded in the general,it t, and so itself made revo¬ 
cable : on the other s'dc, that law making no 
doubt of the absolute repeal of the first law, 
though itself were made during llie minority, 
which was the very case of the former law in the 
new provision which it niaketh, hath a precise 
exception, that the law of repeal shall not be 
rejiealcd. 

But the law is, titjit the first law bv the iinper- 
tincncy of it was void ab in' '■> c' ips<. facto with¬ 
out repeal, as if a law wc't ;t»adi, and no new 
statute should be made di mg seven years, and 
the same statute be repealed within tlic seven 
years, if the first statute shoul*' be good, tlien llie 
repeal could not be made tuereof within that 
time; for the law of repe.i' wj.c a new law, and 
that were disabled by the former k w; thcr«fore 
it is void in itself, and the rule holds, f)crprtua l.x 
cat, nullam kf'cm humaiiamac poaiticam perpeluam 
ease; el c/auaula quae abrugatiotiem excludil initio 
non valet. ^ 

Neither is the difference of the civil law so rSa- 
sonablo as colourable, for they distinguish and 
say that a derogatory clausa is good to disable 
any latter act, except you revdke the same clause 
before you proceed to establish any later disposi¬ 
tion or declaration; for they say, that clausula 
dcroi'atoria ad alias sequentea vojuntatis posita in 
teatumento, (^viz. si testator dicat quod si contigerit 
eu/n faeere aliud tealamenlum nonvult illudvalcre,) 
operalur quod aequens diapositio ab ipsa clausula 
reguleiur, et per consequena quod acquena diapositio 
durelur sine voluntate, et si^ quod non sit attenden. 
dum. The sense is, that where a former will is 
made, and after a later will, the reason why, without 
an express revocation of the fdnner will, it is by 
implication revoked, is because of the repugnancy 
between the disposition of the former and the 
later. 

But where there is such a derogatory clause, 
there can be gathered no such repugnancy : be¬ 
cause it seenieth that the testator had a purpose 

Von. III.—31 


at the making of the first will to make some show 
of a new will, which nevertheless his intention 
was should not take place: but tliis was answered 
before; for if that clause were allowed to be good 
until a revocation, then would no revocation at all 
be made, therefore it must needs be void by ope¬ 
ration of law at first. Thus much of clausula 
derogatoria. 

UEGULA XX. 

Actus inceptus, eujus pcrfectia pendet er voluntate 

par Hum f revocari potest; si autem pendet ex 

rolunlale tertiac personae, vel ex contigenti, non 

potest. 

In acts that are fully executed and consum¬ 
mate, the law makes this difference, that if the 
first p.irtios liavc put it in the power of a third per¬ 
son, or of a contingency, to give a perfection to 
their acts, then they have put it out of their own 
rcuch and liberty; therefore there is no reason 
they should revoke them; but if the consumma¬ 
tion depend upon tlic same consent, which was 
the inception, then the law aecounteth it in vain 
to restrain them from revoking of it; for as they 
may frustrate it h} omission and non feiaanet, at 
a certain time, or in a certain sortot circumstance, 
so the law permitteth them to dissolve it by an 
express consent before that time, or without that 
circumstanc(>. • 

Therefore if two exclsangc land by deed, or 
withou' deed, and neither enter, they p. rr.ar. 3 «. 
may make a revocation or dissolution '* 
of the same eicchange by mutual consent, so it be 
l)y dccid, but not by parole; for as much as the 
making of an exchange needeth no deed, because 
it is to be perfected by entry, which is a ceremony 
notorious in the nature of a livery; but it cannot 
be dissolved but by deed, because it dischargeth 
that which is but title. 

So if I contract with I. D. that if he lay me into 
my cellar three tuns of wine before. . 

Mich, that I will bring into his garner 
twenty quarters of wheat before Christmas, before 
either of these days the parties may by assent dis¬ 
solve the contract; but after the first day there is a 
perfection given to the contract by action on the 
one side, and they may make cross releases by deed 
or parole, but never dissolve the contract; for there 
is a difierence between dissolving the contract, and 
release t>T surrender of the thing contracted for: as 
if lessee for twenty years make a lease for ten years, 
and after he take a lease for five years, yet this 
cannot inure by way of surrender: for a petty 
lease derived out of a greater cannot be surren¬ 
dered back again, but inureth only by dissolution 
of contract; for a lease of land is but a contract 
e^cutory from time to time of the profits of the 
land, to arise as a man may sell his com or his 
tithe to spring or to be perceived for divers future 
years. ^ 
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But to return from our di^rression: on the other 
side, if I contract with you for cloth at such a 
price as I. S. shall name; there if 1. S. refuse to 
name, the contract is void; but tlie parties cannot 
discharge it, because they have put it in the 
power of a third person to perfect. 

11 a. 7 . 19 . So if I grant my reversion, though 

imperfect act before atturn- 
ment; yet because the atturnment is 
the act of a stranger, this is not simply revocable, 
but by a policy or circumstance in law, as by 
levying a fine, or making a bargain and sale, or 
the like. 

So if I present a clerk to the bishop, 
(I lin'ii ins. now can I not revoke this presentation, 
nM.'s'.ss. because I have put it out of myself, 
that is, the bishop, by admission, to 
perfect my act begun. 

The same difference appeareth in nominations 
and elections; as if 1 enfeoff such a one as T. I), 
shall name within a year, and I. U. name I. B. 
yet before the feoffment, and within the year, I. 
I), may countermand his nomination, and name 
again, because no interest passeth out of him. 
But if 1 enfeoff I. S. to the use of such a one as 
1.1). shall name within a year, then if I. D. name 
1. B. it is not revocable, because the use passeth 
presently by operation of law. 

So in judicial acts the rule of the civil law 
holdeth sententia interloeutwia reoomripotest, that 
is, that an order may be revoked, but a judgment 
cannot; and the reason is, because there is title 
of execution or bar given presently unto the party 
upon judgment, and so it is out of the judge to 
revoke, in courts ordered by the common law. ■ 

BEGULA XXI. 

Clausula vel dispositio inulilis per presumptionem 

remotam vel eausam ex post facto nonfulcitur. 

Clausula vel dispositio inulilis are said when 
the act or ‘he words do work or express no more 
than the law by intendment would have supplied; 
and therefore the doubling or iterating of that and 
no more, which the conceit of law doth in a sort 
prevent and preoccupate, is reputed nugation, and 
is not supported, and made of substance cither by 
a foreign intendment of some purpose, in regard 
whereof it might bo material, nor upon any cause 
emerging afterwards, which may induce an ope¬ 
ration of those idle words. 

KH.g. therefore if a man demise lalid 

day to his son and heir, this is 
Br.iienN^ 4 i.g void dcvjse, becauso the disposition 
of law did cast the same upon the heir by descent; 
and yet if it be knight’s service land, and the 
heir within age, if he take by the devise, he shall 
have two parts of the profits to his own use, a-id 
the guardian shall have benefit but of the third; 
but if a man devise land to his two daughters, 
having no sons, then the devise is good, because 


he doth alter the disposition of law; for 2 > b. & 
by the law they shall take in copercena- '*• 
ry, but by the devise they shall take jointly; and 
this is not any foreign collateral purpose, but in 
point of taking of estate. 

So if a man make a feoffment in fee to the use 
of his last will and testament, these words of 
special limitation are void, and the law reserveth 
the ancient use to the feoffor and his heirs; and 
yet if the words might stand, then might it be au¬ 
thority by his will to declare and appoint yses, 
and then though it were knight’s service land, he 
might dispose the whole. As if a man make a 
feoffment in fee, to the use of the will and testa¬ 
ment of a stranger, there the stranger may declare 
a like of the whole by his will, notwithstanding 
it be knight’s service land; but the reason of the 
princi|)al case is, because uses before the statute 
of 27 II. 8 . wore to have been disposed by will, 
and therefore before that statute a use limited in 
the form aforesaid, was but a frivolous limitation, 
in regard of the old use that the law reserved was 
deviseable; and the statute of 27 altereth not the 
law, as to the creating and limiting of 
any use, and therefore after that statute, * *■ 

and before the statute of wills, when no land 
could have been devised, yet was it a void limi¬ 
tation as before, and so continiicth to this day. 

But if I make a feoffment in fee to the use of 
my last will and testament, thereby to declare an 
estate tail and no greater estate, and after my 
death, and after such estate declared shall expire, 
or in default of such declaration then to the use 
of I. S. and his heirs, this is a good limitation ; 
and I may by my will declare a use of „„ g „ 
the*whole Jand to a stranger, though it 
be held in knight’s service, and yet I have an 
estate in fee simple by virtue of the old use 
during life. 

So if 1 make a feofirueiil in fee to the 
use of my right heirs, this is a void 
limitation, and the use reserved by tl.e 7 ii;z.t 37 . 
law doth take place: and yet if the 
limitation should be good the heir should come 
in by way of purchase, who otherwise cometh in 
by descent; but this is but a circumstance which 
the law rcspecte^i not, as was proved before. 

But if I make a feoffment in fee to the use of 
my right heirs, and the right heirs of I. ^ ^ 1 . 274 . 

S. this is a good use, because I have 
altere'd the disposition of law; neither is it void 
for a moiety, but botlv'our right heirs when they 
come in being shall take by joint pur- 

” * 2 £d 3 2SL 

chase; and he to whom the first fallcth aoe i’fhz. 
shall take the whole, subject neverthe- 
less to his companion’s title, so it have not de¬ 
scended from the first heir to the heir of the heir: 
for a man cannot be joint-tenant claiming by pur¬ 
chase, and the other by descent, because they be 
several titles. 

So if a man having land on the part of his 
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mother make a feoiTment in fee to the use of himsei f 
and his heirs, this use, though expressed, shall not 
go to him and the heirs of the part of his father 
4 M.i 33 .pl. ^ purchase, no more than it 

« Uftt. should have done if it had been a feoff¬ 
ment in fee nakedly without consideration, for 
the intendment is remote. But if baron and feme 
be, and they join in a fine of the feme’s land, and 
express a use to the husband and wife and their 
heirs: this limitation shall give a joint estate by 
intierties to them both, because the intendment 
6 E>i 4 . 8 . of would have conveyed the use to 
19 H. 8. II. j.|,g alone. And thus much touch¬ 
ing foreign intendments. ^ 

For matter ex post facto, if a lease for life be 
made to two, and the survivor of them, and tliey 
after make partition: now these words (and the 
survivor of them) should seem to carry purpose 
as a limitation, that either of them should be 
stated of his part for both their lives severally ; 
30 ^8 ,,It but yet the law at the first construeth 
Sf7i! 8 46 . 'll® words but words of dilating to de- 
pi. 7 . oy. scribe a joint estate; and if one of them 
die after partition, there shall be no occupant, but 
his part shall revert. 

So if a man grants rent charge out of ten acres, 
and grant further that the whole rent shall issue 
out of every acre, a^d distress accordingly, and 
afterwards the grantee purchase an acre; now 
this clause should seem to be material to uphold 
the rent; but yet nevertheless the law at first ac- 
cepteth of these words but as words of explana¬ 
tion, and then notwithstanding the whole rent is 
extinct. 


4 Ed. 6. 
Coni 33. 
per tliiide. 


VI. *i2. 


So if a gift in tail be made upon con¬ 
dition, that if tenant intailcdie wiftiout 
issue, it shall be lawful for the donor 
to enter; and the donee discontinue and die with¬ 
out issue; now this condition should seem ma¬ 
terial to give him bcnefit*of entry, but because it 
did at the first limit the estate according to the 
limitation of law, it worketh nothing upon tliis 
matter emergent afterward. . 

So if a gift in tail be made of lands 
held in knight’s service with an express 
rescrvatiofi of tli' same service, whereby the land 
is held over, and the gift is v^lth warranty, and 
the land is evicti‘d, and other land recovered in 
value against the donor, held in socage, now the 
tenure which the law makes between the. donor 
and donee shall be in soc^e, and not in knight’s 
service, because the first reservation was accord¬ 
ing to the owelty of service, which was no more 
than the law would have reseived. 

But if a gift in tail had been made of lands 
held in socage with a reservation of knight’s ser¬ 
vice tenure, and with warranty, then, because the 
intendment of law is altered, the new land shall 
be held by the same service the last land was, 
without any regard at all to the tenure paramount: 
and thus much of matter ex post/tieto. 


This rule faileth where that the law saith as 
much as the party, but upon foreign matter not 
pregnant and appearing upon the same act and 
conveyance, as if lessee for life bo, and he lets 
for twenty years, if he live so long; this limita¬ 
tion (if he live so long) is no more than the law 
saith, but it doth not appear upon the same con¬ 
veyance or act, that this limitation is nugatory, 
but it is foreign matter in respect of the truth of 
I the state whence the lease is derived: and, there¬ 
fore, if lessee for life make a feoffment in fee, yet 
the state of the lease for years is not ieH. 7 . 4 . 
enlarged against the feoflee; otherwise 
had it been if such limitation had not fiu.|) 1 .«. 
been, but that it had been left only to tlie law. 

So if tenant after possibility make a lease for 
years, and the donor confifms to the lessee to 
hold without impeachment of waste during the life 
of tenant in tail, this is no more than the law saith; 
but the privilege of tenant after possibility is fo¬ 
reign matter, as to the lease and confirmation: and 
therefore if tenant after possibility do surrender, 
yet the lessee shall hold dispunishable of waste; 
otherwise had it been if no such confirmation at 
all had been made. 

Also heed must be given that it be indeed the 
same thing which the law intendeth, and which 
the party expresseth, and not like or resembling, 
and such as may stand both together: for if I let 
land for life rendering a rent, and by my deed 
warrant the same land, this warranty uEd.!. 
in law and warranty in deed are not the 
same thing, but may botit stand to- 2 )» 
gether. * 

* There remaineth yet a great question on this 
rule. 

A principal reason whereupon this rule is built, 
should seem to be, because such acts or clauses 
arc thought to be but declaratory, and added upon 
ignorance and ex eonmeludine elcricorum, upon 
observing of a common form, and not upon pur¬ 
pose or meaning, and therefore whc*her by par- 
ticiilar and precise words a man may not control 
the intendment of thn law. 

To this I answer, that no precise or express 
words will control this intendment of law; but 
as the general words are void, because they say 
contrary to that the law saith; so are they which 
are thought to be against the law: and therefore 
if I dcyiise my land being knight’s service tenure 
tj my heir, and express my intention to be, that 
the one part should descend to him as the third 
appointed by itatute, and the other he shall take 
by devise to his own use; yet this is void: for 
the law saith, he is in by descent of the whole, 
and I say he shall be in by devise, which is against 
the law. 

• But if I make a gift in tail, and say 

upon condition, that if tenant in tail “•p* *- 
discontinue and after die without issue, it shall 
be lawful for me to enter; this is a good clause 
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to make a condition, because it is but in one case, 
and doth not cross the law generally: for if the 
tenant in tail in that case be disseised, and a de* 
scent cast, and die without issue, 1 that am the 
donor shall not enter. 

But if the clause had been provided, that if 
tenant in tail discontinue, or suffer a descent, or 
do any other fact whatsoever, that after his death 
without issue it shall be lawful for me to enter: 
now this is a void condition, for it importeth a re* 
pugnancy to law; as if 1 would over-rule that 
where the law saitli I am put to my action, I 
nevertheless will reserve to myself an entry. 

REGULA XXII. 

Non videiur eonsensum reiinuisse si quis ex prse- 
scripto minanlia aliquid immutavH, 

Althouoh choice and election be a badge of 
consent, yet if the first ground of the act be du¬ 
resse, the law will not construe that the duresse 
doth determine, if the party durcssed do make any 
motion or offer. 

Therefore if a party menace me, except I make 
unto him a bond of forty pounds, and I tell him 
that I will not do it, but I will make unto him a 
bond of twenty pounds, the law shall not expound 
this bond to be voluntary, but shall rather make 
construction that my mind and courage is not to 
enter into the greater bond for any menace, and 
yet that I enter by compulsion notwithstanding 
into the lesser. 

But if I will draw any consideration to myself, 
as if I had said, I will enter into 'your bond of 
forty pounds, if you will deliver me that piece of 
plate, now the duresse is discharged ; and yet if 
it had been moved from the duressor, who had 
said at the first. You shall take this piece of 
plate, and make me a bond of forty pounds, now 
the gift of the plate had been good, and yet the 
bond shall be avoided by duresse. 

M 

REGULA XXIII. 

Ambiguitas verhorum latem verijkatione mppletur; 

nam quod ex facto oritur ambiguum verificaiione 

faeti tollitur. 

There be two sorts of ambiguities of words, 
the one is ambiguitas patens^ and the other lalcns. 
Paierta is that which appears to be ambiguous 
upon the deed or instrument; latena is that which 
seemeth certain and without ambiguity, for any 
thing that appeareth upon the deed or instrument; 
but there is some collateral matter out of the deed 
that breedeth the ambiguity. 

Ambiguitas patens is never holpen by averment, 
and the reason is, because the law will not couple 
and mingle matter of specialty, which is of die 
higher account, with matter of averment, which 
is of inferior account in law; for that were to 
make all deeds hollow, and subject to averments. 


and so in effect, that to pass without deed, which 
the law appointeth shall not pass but by deed. 

Therefore if a man give land to I. D. et I. S. et 
hicredibus, and do not limit to whether of their 
heirs, it shall not be supplied by averment to 
whether of them the intention was the inheritance 
should be limited. ' 

So if a man give land in tail, though it be by 
will, the ri;mainder in tail, and add a proviso in 
this manner: Provided that if he, or they, or any 
of them do any, &c. according to the usual 
clauses of perpetuities, it cannot be averred upon 
the ambiguities of the reference of this clause, 
that,the intent of the devisor was, that the re¬ 
straint should go only to him in tho remainder, 
and the heirs of his body; and that the tenant in 
tail in possession was meant to be at large. 

Of these infinite cases might be put, for it 
holdeth generally that all ambiguity of words by 
matter within the deed, and not out of tlie deed, 
shall be holpen by construction, or in some case 
by election, but never by averment, but rather 
shall make the deed void for uncertainty. 

But if it be ambigtutas lalens, then otherwise 
it is: as if 1 grant my manor of 8. to I. F. and 
his heirs, hero appeareth no ambiguity at all; but 
if the truth be, that 1 have the manors both of 
South 8. and North 8. this*'ambiguity is matter 
in fact, and therefore shall be holpen by aver¬ 
ment, whether of them was that the party intend¬ 
ed should pass. 

So if I set forth, my land by quantity, then it 
shall be supplied by election, and not averment. 

As if I grant ten acres of wood in sale, where I 
have a hundred acres, whether 1 say it in ray 
decil ornofthat I grant out of my hundred acres, 
yet here shall be an election in the grantee, which 
ten he will take. 

And the reason is plain, for the presumption of 
th-’ law is, whore the tPiing is only nominated by 
quantity, that the parties had indifferent inten¬ 
tions which should be taken, and there being no 
cause to help the lincertainty by intention, it shall 
be holpen by election. 

But in the former case the difference holdeth, 
where it is expressed and where not; 'for if I re¬ 
cite, Whereas I dta seised of the manor of North 
8. and South S. I lease unto you unum mauerium 
de S. there it is clearly an election. So if 1 recite, 
Wheje I have two tenements in St. Dunstan’s, I 
lease unto you unum tenementum, there it is an 
election, not avermellt of intention, except the 
intent were of an election, which may be special¬ 
ly averred. 

Another sort of ambiguitas latens is correlative 
unto these: for this ambiguity spoken of before, 
is when one name and appellation doth denomi¬ 
nate divers things, and the second, when the same 
thing is called by divers names. 

As if I give lands to Ohrist-Chnrch in Oxford, 
and the name of the corporation is Eeeksia Ckriati 
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in Univeraitate Oxford, this shall be holpen by 
averment, because there appears no ambiguity in 
the words: for tins variance is matter in ^ct, but 
the averment shall not be of intention, because it 
doth stand with the words. 

For in the case of equivocation the general in¬ 
tent includes both the special, and therefore stands 
with the words: but so it is not in variance, and 
therefore the averment must be of matter, that do I 
endure quantity, and not intention. 

As to say, of the precinct of Oxford, and of 
the University'of Oxford, is one and the same, and 
not to say that the intention of the parties was, 
that the grant should be to Christ-Church in,that 
University of Oxford. ^ 

BEG TIL A XXIV. 

Licita bene miseenlur, formula nisi juris obstei. 

Tiiii: law givcth that favour to lawful acts, that 
although they be executed by several authorities, 
yet the whole act is good. 

As when tenant for life is the remainder in fee, 
and they join in a livery by deed or without, this 
is one good entire livery drawn from them both, 
and doth not inure to a surrender of a particular 
estate, if it be without deed* or confirmation of 
those in the remainder, if it be by deed; but they 
are all parties to the livery. 

So if tenant for life the remainder in fee be, and 
they join in granting a rent, this is one solid rent 
out of both their estates, and no double rent, or 
rent by confirmation. 

So if tenant in tail be at this day, and he make 
a lease for three lives, and his own, this is a good 
lease, and warranted by tn^ statute of 
•itwre. 22 VIII. and yet it is good in part 
by the authority which tenant in tail hath by the 
common law, that is for his own life, and in part 
by the authority which h^ hath by the statutq, 
that is, for the other three lives. 

So if a man, seised of lands deviseable by cus¬ 
tom, and of other land held .n^knight’s service, 
and devise ail his lands, this is a good devise of 
all the land customary by the common law, and 
of two p<iTt!| of the other laud by the statutes. 

So in the Star (.'hamber a ssntence may be 
good, grounded in part upon the authority given 
the court by the statute of 3 H. VII. and in 
part upon that ancient authority which the court 
hath by the common law, and so upon several 
commissions. * 

Butif there be any form which the law appointeth 
to be observed, which cannot agree with the di¬ 
versities of authorities, then this rule faileth. 

* Semble cleerenient le ley d’estre contrary In ambideux 
cases, car Inu est sans fait est livery solcinent de cestui in le 
rein’ ot siirr’ de panic’ ten’ auterment serra forfeiture de son 
estate, et Inu est per fait, le livery passa solement de tenant, 
car il ad le frank tenement, vide accordant. Sn'. Co. lib. 1.7n. 
b. 77. a. Coni. Plow. 59. A. 140. 2 H. 5. 7. 13 H.7. 14.13 Ed. 

4 . 4. a. 27 H. 8. 13. M. 16. et 17. Bl. Dy. 339. 


As if three coparceners bo, and one of thea 
alien her purparty, the feoffee and one of the sit¬ 
ters cannot join in a writ de part'fmien- ya,, 
da, because it behoveth the feoffee to 
mention the statute in his writ. 

REGULA XXV. 

Praeaentia corporis tollit errorem nominia, et veritaa 
nominia tollit errorem demunatrationia. 

Thkre be three degrees of certainty. 

1. Presence. 

2. Name. 

3. Demonstration or reference. 

Whereof tho presence the law holdeth of 
greatest dignity, tlic name in the second degree, 
and tile demonstration or refdlcnco in the lowest, 
and always the error or falsity in the less worthy. 

And therefore if I give a horse to 1. D. being 
present, and say unto him, I. 8. take this, this is 
a good gift, notwithstanding I call him by a 
wrong name: but so had it nut been if I had de¬ 
livered him to a stranger to the use of 1.8. where 
I meant I. D. 

So if I say unto I. 8. Here I give you my ring 
with the ruhy, and deliver it with my hand, and 
the ring bear a diamond and no ruby, this is a 
' good gift notwithstanding I name it amiss. 

So had it been if by word or writing, without 
the delivery of the thing itself, 1 had given the 
ring with the ruby, although I had no such, but 
only one with a diamond, which I meant, yet it 
would have passed. 

So if I by ^eed grant unto you, by general 
wesrds, all the lands that the king hath passed 
unto me by letters patents, dated 10 May, unto 
this present indenture annexed, and the patent 
annexed have date 10 July, yet if it be proved 
that that was the true patent annexed, the pre¬ 
sence of the patent maketh the error of the date 
recited not material; yet if no patent had been 
annexed, and tliere had been also no ether cer¬ 
tainty given, but the reference of the patent, the 
date whereof was inisrecited, although I had 
no other patent ever of the king, yet nothing 
would have passed. 

Like law is it, but more doubtful, where there 
is not a presence, but a kind of representation, 
which is less worthy than a presence, and yet 
more worthy tlian a name or reference. 

As if I covenant with my ward, that I will ten- 
der*unto him no other marriage tlian the gentle¬ 
woman whose picture I delivered him, and that 
picture hath about it xtatia suae anno IG, and the 
gentlewoman is seventeen years old; yet never¬ 
theless, if it can be proved that tho picture was 
made for that gentlewoman, I may notwithstand- 
in^this mistaking, tender her well enough. 

8o if I grant you for life a way over my land, 
according to a plot intended between us, and 
after I grant unto you and your heirs a way ac- 
X 2 
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cording to the first plot intended, whereof a tabic 
IS annexed to these presents, and there be some 
special variance between the table and the origi¬ 
nal plot, yet this representation shall be certainty 
sufficient to lead unto the first plot; and you shall 
have the way in fee nevertheless, according to the 
first plot, and not according to the table. 

So if I grant unto you by general words the 
land which the king hath granted me by his let¬ 
ters patents, quarum tenor sequilttr in hxc verba, 
&c. and there be some mistaking in the recital and 
variance from tlu! original patent, although it be 
in a point material, yet the representation of this 
whole patent shall be as the annexing of the true 
patent, and the grant shall not be void by this 
variance. 

Now for the second part of this rule, touching 
the name and the reference, for the explaining 
thereof, it must be noted what things sound in 
demonstration or addition : as first in lands, the 
greatest certainty is, where the land hath a name 
proper, as, the manor of Dale, Granficld, &c. the 
next is ccpial to that, when the land is set forth 
by bounds and abuttals, as a close of pasture 
bounding on the cast part upon Emsden Wood, 
on the south upon, &c. It is also a sufficient 
name to lay the general boundary, that is, some 
place of larger precinct, if there be no other land to 
pass in the same precinpt, as all my lands in 
Dale, my tenement in St. Dunstan’s parish, A:c. 

A farther sort of denomination is to name land 
by the attendancy they have to other lands more 
notorious, as parcel of iny manor of D. belonging 
to such a college lying upon 'rhatnes’ Bank. 

All these things are notes found in denomina¬ 
tion of lands, because they be signs to call, and 
therefore of property to signify and name a place: 
but these notes that sound only in demnnstration 
and addition, arc such as are but transitory and 
accidental to the nature of the place. 

As moilo in tttiura cl oceupationc of the proprie¬ 
tary, tenbre or possessor is but a thing transitory 
in respect of land ; Gcneraiin venit, gencralio vii- 
grat, lerra milem inanet in letcrnum. 

So likewise matter of conveyance, title, or 
iiistrumcnf. 

As, qwr perquisivi de I. T). qum desceiukbant. a 
I. N, patre meo, or, in prsedicta indenlura dismie- 
sionis, or, in prsedktis Uteris palenlihus specifieaC. 

So likewise, euntinenC per sesUmalionem 20 
acras, or-if {^per sestimationeni) be left out, all is 
one, for it is understood, and this matter of mea¬ 
sure, although it seem local, ye^ it is indeed but 
opinion and observation of men. 

The distinction being made, the rule is to be 
examined by it. 

Therefore if I grant my close called Dale, in 
the parish of Hurst, in the county of {;iouth-.i.iip. 
ton, and the parish likewise extendeth into tiic 
county of Berkshire, and the whole close of Dale 
lictli in the county of Berkshire; yet because the 


parcel is especially named, the falsity of the ad¬ 
dition hurteth not, and yet this addition is found 
in name, but (as it was said) it was less worthy 
than a proper name. 

So if I grant tenemmtum meum, or omnia tene^ 
menta mea, (for the universal and indefinite to 
this purpose are all*one) inparochia Sancli Butol- 
phi extra Aldgate (where the verity is extra liish- 
opsgale) in tenura GuUielmi, which is true, yet 
this grant is void, because that which sounds in 
denomination is false, which is the more woil^hy ; 
and that which sounds in addition is true, wiiich 
is the less;'*^ and though in tenura GuUielmi, 
wliich is true, had been first placed, yet it had 
been all one. 

'llut if 1 grant tenementum meum quod v,j, ,b. 
perquisivi de R. C. in Rale, where the 
truth was T. C. and I liave no other 
tenements in 1). but one, this grant is 
good, because that which soundeth in name 
(namely, in Rale) is true, and that which sound¬ 
ed in addition (viz. quod perquisivi, &c.) is only 
false. 

So if I grant prata rnea in Sale eonlincniia 10 
acras, and they contain indeed 20 acres, the whole 
twenty pass. 

So if I grant all my lands, being parcels ma- 
ncrii dcR. in priedictis literts palentibus speeijieat', 
and there be no letters patents, yet the grant is 
good enough. 

The like reason holds in demonstrations of per¬ 
sons, that have been declared in demonstration of 
lands and places, tlio proper name of every one is 
in certainty worthiest: next arc such appellations 
as arc fixed to his person, or at least of continu¬ 
ance, as, oen of such a man, wife of such a hus¬ 
band ; or addition of office, as, clerk of such a 
court, &c.: and the third arc actions or accidents, 
which sound no way in ap])cllatioii or name, but 
pnly in circiimst.incf*, which arc less worthy, 
although they may have a poor particular refer¬ 
ence to the intention of the grant. 

And therefore ^f an obligation be made to I. S. 
Jilio ft hirrcdi G. S. where indeed ho is a bastard, 
yet this obligation is good. 

So if I grant land ICpisropo nunc {.((pdinensi qui 
me crudivit ins pueritin, this is a good grant, 
although he never instructed me. 

But e conv rso, if I grant land to I. S. filio et 
hasrgdi G. S. and it he trin^ that he is son and heir 
unto G. S. but his name is 'I'liomas, this is a void 
grant. ^ 

Or if in the former grant it was the Bishop of 
Canterbury who, taught me in my childhood, yet 
shall it be good (as was said) to the Bishop of 
London, and not to the Bishop of Canterbury. 

The same rule holdeth of denomination of times, 
which are such a day of the month, such a day 

* Renible try Ic (srant imt csif astieiR bon, come fuit resolu 
pur Cur', I'll. lib. 3. fol. 10. a viilo. 33 H. 8. Dy. 30. b. 13 El. 
lb 293. b. el Co. lib. 3. To. 33. a. 
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of the week, such a Saint's day or eve, to-day, 
to-morrow; these are names of times. 

But the day that I was born, the day that I was 
married; tliese are but circumstances and addition 
of times. 

And therefore if I bind myself to do some per¬ 
sonal attendance upon you upon Innocents' day, 
being the day of your birth, and you were not 
born that day, yet shall I attend. 

There resteth two questions of difficulty yet 
upon* this rule: first, Of such things whereof 
men take not so much note as that they shall 
fail of this distinction of name and addition. 

As, my box of ivory lying in my study sepled 
up with my seal of arms; my suit of arras with 
the story of the nativity and passion; of such 
things there can be no name but all is of descrip¬ 
tion, and of circumstance, and of these I hold the 
law to he, that precise truth of all recited circum¬ 
stances is not required. 

But in such things ex muHituditie aignorum 
coi'/igitur iihntitda vera, therefore though my box 
were scaled, and although the arras had the story 
of the nativity, and not of the passion, if 1 had no 
other box, nor no other suit, the gifts are good; 
and there is certainty sufficient, for the law doth 
not expect a precise description of such things as 
have no certain denothination. 

Secondly, Of such things as do admit the 
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distinction of name and addition, but the notes 
fall out to be of equal dignity all of name or 
addition. 

As prala mea juxta eommunem fosaam in D. 
whereof the one is true, the other false; or lene- 
menium meum in tenura Gui/ielmi quod perquiaivi 
deJt. C. in praedtel' indeni’ apeeificat'^ whereof 
one is true, and two ar6 false; or two are true, 
and one false. 

So ad curiam quam tenebat die Mercurii tertio 
die Martii, whereof tlic one is true, the other 
false. 

In these cases the former rule, ex muliitudine 
signortam, &c. holdeth not; neither is the placing 
of the falsity or verity lirst or last material, but all 
must be true, or else the grant is void ; 
always iinderstnod, that if ydh nan re- ivaaidiipiir 
enneile all the words, and make no 
falsity, that is quite out of this rule, which hath 
place only where there is a direct contrariety or 
falsity not to be reconciled to this rule. 

As if I grant all my land in D. in tenura I. S. 
which 1 purchased of I. N. specified in a devise to 

I. D. and I have land in D. whereof in part of 
them all these circumstances arc true, but I have 
other lands in D. wherein some of them fail, 
this grant will not pass all my land in D. for 
there these are references, and no words of falsity 
or error, but of limitation and restraint. 


THE • 


USE OP THE 


LAW, 


PRESERVATION OF OUR PERSONS, GOODS, AND GOOD NAMES. 

ACCOROINO TO TUE 

PRACTICE OF THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THIS LAND. 


Th. w of ih. The use of the law consisteth prin- 
!l!T.’?.nn'X cipa'ly things: 

coMiiteih. 'Po secure men's persons •from 

death and violence. • 

II. To dispose the property of their goods and 
lands. 

III. For preservation of theiifgood names from 
shame and infamy. 

Sorrt, to keep ^0^ Safety pcrsons, the law pro- 
the potce. videtli that any man standing in fear 
of another, may take his oath before a justice of 
peace, that he standeth in fear of his life, and the 
justice shall compel the other to be bound with 
sureties to keep the peace. 


If any man beat, wound, or maim ^ 
another, or gyre false scandalous words 
that may touch his credit, the law 
giveth thereupon an action of the case, for the 
slander of his good name; and an action of bat¬ 
tery, or an appeal of maim, by which recompense 
shall be recovered, to the value of the hurt, 
damage, or danger. . 

If any man kill another with malice, App«iof mor- 
th| law giveth an appeal to the wife •*" 

of the dead, if he had any, or to the next 
of kin that is heir in default of a wife, by which 
appeal the defendant convicted is to suffer death, 
and to lose all his lands and goods. But if the 
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wife or heir will not sue or be compounded withal, 
yet the king is to punish the offence by indict¬ 
ment or presentment of a lawful inquest and trial 
of the offenders before competent judges; where¬ 
upon being found guilty, he is to suffer death, 
and to lose his lands and goods. 

Mamituiiiiier, If o”® another upon a sudden 
SiureS'gorfl,’ quarrel, this is manslaughter, for which 
tmi when not. offender must die, except ho can 
read; and if he can read, yet must he lose his 
goods, but no lands. 

And if a man kill another in his own defence, 
he shall not lose his life, nor his lands, but he 
must lose his goods, except the party slain did 
first assault him, to kill, rob, or trouble him by 
the highway side, or in his own house, and then 
he shall lose nothirig. 

And if a man kill himself, all his | 
goods and chattels are forfeited, but 

no lands. 

rsonyiiy If® another by misfoTtunc, 

ctaMt. jjg shooting an arrow at a butt or mark, 
or casting a stone over a house, or the like, this 
is loss of his goods and chattels, but not of his 
lands, nor life. 

If a horse, or cart, or a beast, or any 
other thing do kill a man, the horse, 
beast, or other thing, is forfeited to the crown, and 
is called a deodand, and usually granted and 
allowed by the king to llie Bishop Alinner, as 
goods are of those that kill themselves. 

Culling „„i nf 'fhe cutting out of a man’s tongue, 
pu,f,'J,g’’oiI!‘'!,f or putting out his eyes maliciously, is 
nuJo b ffiiony; for which the* offender is to 
suffer death, and lose his lands and 

goods. 

Hut for that all punishment is for example's sake ; 
it is frood to see the means whereby offenders are 
drawn to their punishment; and first for the mai¬ 
ler of the pcaee. 

Tiie aheient laws of England planted here by 
the conqueror were, tliat there should be officers 
of two sorts in all the parts of tliis realm to pre¬ 
serve the peace 


CultiDg nut of 
tuiigixst Ainl 

pulling out of 


1. Cotistabularii 

2. Comervatores 


I Pacts. 


Chancery, from whence process should be award¬ 
ed to levy the debt, if the peace were broken. 

But the constable could not arrest any, nor 
make any put in bond upon complaint of threat¬ 
ening only, except they had seen them breaking 
the peace, or had come freshly after the peace 
was broken. Also, these constables should keep 
watch about the town for the apprehension of 
rogues and vagabonds, and night-walkers, and 
eves-droppers, scouts, and such like, and such as 
go armed. And they ought likewise to raise hue 
and cry against murderers, manslayers, thieves, 
and rogues. 

0/ this office of constable there were 2.iiigi, con- 
high constables, two of every hundred; h'JJlil'Ad’"”'’ 
petty constables, one in every village; 
they were, in ancient time, all ap- '*''**'• 
pointed by the sheriff of the shire yearly, in his 
court called the Sheriff’s Toiirn, and there they 
received their oath. But at this day they are ap¬ 
pointed either in the law-day of that precinct 
wherein they serve, or else by the high constable 
in the sessions of the peace. 

The shcrilt’s Toiirn is a court very Ti,eKin(!'» 
ancient, incident to his office. At the 
first, it was erected by the conipicror, 
and called the King’s Bench, appoint- {li'f. 
ing men studied in the knowledge of 
the laws to execute justice, as substitutes to him 
in his name, which men arc to be named, Justiei- 
arii ad placila coram fief'e nssiffnati. One of 
them being (Japitalis Justiciarius called to his fel¬ 
lows; the rest in number as plcaseth the king, of 
late but three Jusliriarii, holden by patent. In 
this court every man above twelve years of age 
Wits to ta^e his oath of allegiance to the king, if 
he were bound, then his lord to answer for him. 
In this court the constables were appointed and 
sworn; breakers of the peace punished by fine 
qnd imprisonment, tke parties beaten or hurt 
recompensed upon complaints of damages; all 
appeals of murder, maim, robbery, decided; con¬ 
tempts against the crown, public annoyances 
against the people, treasons and felonies, and all 
other matters of wrong, betwixt party and party, 
for lands and goods. , 

But the king.seeing the realm grow 


Court of Mur* 


TtooffiMof The office of the conttable was, to 
itacoiatiMfc arrest the parties that he Bad seen 
breaking the peace, or in fury ready to hreak'the 
peace, or w as truly informed by others, or by their 


daily more and more populous, and lila'iujunJili 

that this one court could not dispatch 

all, did first ordain that his marshal of'hJwng™' 

should keep a court for controversies 

arising within the *. irge; which is 

within twelve miles of the cliicfest tunnel of the 


own confession, that they had frishly broken the i court, which did but ease the King’s Bench in 
peace; which persons he might imprison in the | matters only concerning debts, covenants, and 
stocks, or in his own house, as his or their quality j such like, of those of the king’s household only, 
required, until they had become bounden with j never dealing in breaches of the peace, or con- 
sureties to keep the peace; which obligation ftom | earning the crown by any other persons, or any 
thenceforth was to be sealed and delivered to the ' pleas of lands. Insomuch a=i the king, for further 
constable to the use of the king. And that the | ease, having divided this kingdom into counties, 
constable was to send to the king’s Exchequer or I and committing the charge of every county to a 
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shwiff'i’nnin direct that those earls, 

within their limits, should look to the 
ibi*** matter of the peace, and take charge 
SlITwMciS^ of the constables, and reform public 
to iiM and swear the people to 

take pledges of the 


.riariii6»me annoyanccs, 

™hi.‘rw« the crown, and 

jStf- freemen for their allegiance, for which 
purpose the county did once every year 
keep a court, called the Sheriff’s Tourn; at 
which all the county (except women, clergy, 
children under twelve, and not aged above sixty) 
did*appear to give or renew their pledges of alle¬ 
giance. And tho court was called Cwria Franei 
Plegii, a view of the Pledges of Freemen; or, 
Turnus Comitatus. 

tiuMi,nian of At which meeting or court there fell, 
mtohuSX«d“* occasion of great assemblies, much 
bloodshed, scarcity of victuals, muti¬ 
nies, and the like mischiefs which aro incident to 
the congregations of people, by which the king 
was moved to allow a subdivision of every county 
into hundreds, and every hundred to have a court, 
wherciinto the people of every hundred should be 
assembled twice a year for survey of pledges, and 
use of that justice which was formerly executed 
in that grand court for the county; and the count 
or earl appointed a bailiff under him to keep the 
hundred court, liui^in the end, the kings of this 
realm found it necessary to have all execution of 
justice immediately from themselves, by such as 
were m'orc bound than earls to that ser¬ 
vice, and readily subject to correction 
for their negligence or abuse; and 
therefore took to themselves the ap- 
pointing of a sheriff yearly in every 
county, calling them vicecomiles, and tc. tlierg di¬ 
rected such writs and precepts for ei.dbuting jus- 
tice in the county as fell out needful to have been 
despatched, committing to tho sheriff eustadium 
comitatus; by which th^ earls were spared of 
their toils and labours, and that was laid upon the 
Th, dicriffu sheriffs. So as now the sheriff doth 
CTurta king’s business in the county, 

that is now called the Sheriff’s 
Tourn; that is to say, ho is judge of 
this grand court for the county, and also of all 
hundred eSurts not given aw’ay from the crown. 

He hath another court, called the 
County Court, belonging to his office, 
by uw.hen therein men may sue monthly for any 
del)*; or damages under forty pounds, anA may 
have writs for to replevy^their cattle distrained 
and impounded by others, and there try the cause 
of their distress; and by a writ called Justiciea, 
a man may sue for any sum; and in this court the 
sheriff, by a writ called an exigent, doth proclaim 
men sued in courts above to render their bodies, 
or else they be outlawed. 

The office of sheriff doth serve the king’s 

iheiheriK writs of process, be they summons, 
tachments to compel men to answer to the law, 
VoL. III.—32 


Thf ch-irip! of 
the county 
tikcR from the 
tnrls, anti com* 
mittiKi yearly to 
»iich peranns at 
It pleated Uie 

kiDf. 


(»)urlR 
not fiven away ayifl 
tromthecrovira. “■*** 


and all write of execution of the law, aceoidiiig 
to judgments of superior court, for taking of men's 
goods, lands, or bt^ies, as the cause requireth. 

The hundred courts were most of . 

them granted to religious men, noble- 
men, and others of great place. And 
also many men of good quality have attained by 
charter, and some by usage, within manors of their 
own liberty, of keeping law days, and to use 
there justice appertaining to a law day. 

Whosoever is lord of the hundred tonioftii. 
court is to appoint two high constables {"y*. "? ** ‘.y 
of the hundred, and also is to appoint 
in every village a petty constable, with a titiiing 
man to attend in his absence, and to be at his 
commandment when he is present in all services 
of his office for his assistance. 

There have been by use and statute law (be¬ 
sides surveying of the pledges of freemen, and 
giving the oath of allegiance, and making consta¬ 
bles) many additions of powers and authority 
given to the stewards of leets and law-days to be 
put in ure in their courts; as for example, they 
may punish innkeepers, victuallers, bakers, but¬ 
chers, poulterers, fishmongers, and tradesmen of 
all sorts selling with under weights or measures, 
or at excessive prices, or things unwholesome, or 
ill made in deceit of the people. They may pu¬ 
nish those that do stop, straiten, or annoy the 
highways, or do not, -according to the provision 
enacted, repair or amend them, or divert water 
courses, or destroy fry of fish, or use orwb,ia»t- 
engines or nets to take deer, conies, 
pheasants, or partridges, or build pigeon 
houses, except he be lord of the manor, or parson 
of tho church. They may also take presentment 
upon oath of tho twelve sworn jury before them 
of all felonies; but they cannot try the malefac¬ 
tors, only they must by indenture deliver over 
those presentments of felony to the judges, when 
they come thei^ircuits into that county. All 
those courts milte mentioned are in use, and 
exercised as law at this day, concerning the she- 
rifis’ law days and leets, and the offices of high 
constables, petty constables and tithing men; 
liowbeit, with some further additions by statute 
laws, laying charge upon them for taxation for 
poor, for soldiers, and the like, and dealing with¬ 
out corruption, and the like. 

Conservators of the peace were in 

* * ConsmtofROi 

ancient (times certain, which were as- 
signed by the king to see the peace hrfm 
maintained, and they were called to or^in»iuiw»( 
the office by the king’s writ, to con- 
tinue for term of their lives, or at the king’s 
pleasure. , 

For this service, choice was made of coiwntmai 
the beat men of calling in the country, 
and but few in the shire. They might 
bind any man to keep the peace, and to good 
behaviour, by recognisance to the king, with 
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Boretics; and they migrht by warrant send for the 
party, directing their warrant to the sheriff or con¬ 
stable, as they please, to arrest the party, and 
bring him before them. This they used to do 
when complaint was made by any that he stood 
in fear of another, and so took his oath j or else, 
where the conservator himself did, without oath 
or complaint, see the disposition of any man in¬ 
clined to quarrel and breach of the peace, or to 
misbehave himself in some outrageous manner of 
force or fraud, there, by his own discretion, he 
might send for such a fellow, and make him find 
sureties of the peace, or of his good behaviour, as 
he should see cause; or else commit him to the 
gaol if he refused. 

romn-nton of The judges of either bench in West- 
Tihue of their minstcr, ebarons of the Exchequer, 
master of the rolls, and justices in eyre 
and assizes in their circuits, were all, without 
writ, conservators of the peace in all shires of 
England, and continue to this day. 

But now at this day conservators of 
the peace are out of use, and in lieu of 
them there arc ordained justices of 
peace, assigned by the king’s commis¬ 
sions in every county, which are move- 
able at the king’s pleasure; but the 
power of placing and displacing justices of the 
peace is by use delegated from the king to the 
chancellor. . 

That there should be justices of the peace by 
commissions, it was first enacted by a statute 
made 1 Ldward III. and their author!^ augment¬ 
ed by many statutes made since iq every king’s 
reign. 

_ They are appointed to keep four ses¬ 
sions every year; that is every quarter 
one. These sessions are a sitting of 
the justices to despatch the affairs of 
their commissions. They have power 
to hear and detcrmin^n their sessions 
all felonies, breachesl^tbe peace, con¬ 
tempts, and trespasses, so far as to fine 
the offender to the crown, but not to 
award recompense to the party grieved. 

They are to suppress riots and tu- 
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Authority of . • -- — 

possessions forcibly 
®way, to examine all felons ap- 
prehended and brought before them; 
to see impotent poor people, or maimed 
soldiers provided for according to the laivs, and 
rogues, vagabonds, and beggars pnnished. Th#y 
are both to license and suppress alehouses, bad¬ 
gers of corn and victuals, and to punish fore- 
stallers, regrators, and engrossers. 

. Through these in effect run all the county ser¬ 
vices to the crown, as taxations of subsidies, mus- 
tenng men, arming them, and levying forces, that 
IS dwe by a special commission or precept from 
the king. Any of these justices, by oath taken 
y a man that he standeth in fear that another 


man will beat him, or kill him, or bum 
his house, are to send for the party by S!rl'i«raiw »f 
warrant of attachment, directed to the 
sheriff or constable, and then to bind 
the party with sureties by recognisance to the 
king to keep the peace, and also to appear at the 
next sessions of the peace; at which next ses¬ 
sions, when every justice of peace hath therein 
delivered all their recognisances so 
taken, then the parties are called, and de- 

the cause of binding to the peace ex- liiilim !? 
amined, and both parties being heard, 
the whole bench is to determine as they see cause, 
either to continue the party so bound, or else to 
discharge him. 

The justices of peace in their ses- .j- , .,. .. 

sions are attended by the constables 
and bailiffs of all hundreds and liberties 
within the county, and by the sheriff or his de- 
puty, to be employed as occasion shall serve 
in executing the prexsepts and directions of the 
court. 'I’hey proceed in this sort: the sheriff 
doth summon twenty.four freeholders, discreet 
men of the said county, whereof some sixteen are 
selected and sworn, and have their charge to 
serve as the grand jury, the party indicted is to 
traverse the indictment, or else to confess it, and 
so submit himself to be finqd as the court shall 
think meet, (regard had to the offence,) except the 
punishment be certainly appointed, as often it is, 
by special statutes. 

The justices of peace are many in every county, 
and to them are brought all traitors, felons, and 
other malefactors of any sort upon their first 
apprehension, and that justice to whom they are 
bro\jght examineth them, and heareth their accu¬ 
sations, bul judgeth not upon it; only if he find 
the suspicion but light, then he taketh bond, with 
sureties of the accused, to appear either at the 
next assizes, if it be matter of treason or felony, 
oi'else at the quarter sessions, if it be concerning 
riot or misbehaviour, or some other small offence. 
And he also then bindeth to appear those that give 
testimony and prweeute the accusation, all the 
accusers and witnesses, and so setteth the party at 
large. And at the assizes or sessions Th.Mihoriir 
(as the case faileth out) he certifietif 
the recognisances taken of the ac- 
cosed, accusers, and witnesses, who being there 
are called, and appearing, the cause of the accused 
is debated according to law for his clearing or 
condemning. 

But if the party accused seem upon pregnant 
matter in the accusation, and to the justice to be 
guilty, and the offence heinous, or the offender 
taken with the manner, then the justice is to com¬ 
mit the party by his warrant called a miUimus to 
the gaoler of the common gaol of the county, 
Acre to remain until the assizes. And then the 
justice is to certify his accusation, examination, 
and recognisance taken for the appearances and 
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prosecution of the wititesseS) so as the judges 
may, when they come, readily proceed with him 
as the law requireth. 

jud(a oTunia judges of the assizes, as they be 

now become into the place of the an- 
llb^iiS tm cient justices in eyre, called juatieiarii 
itinerantea, which, in the prime kings 
after the conquest, until Henry the Third’s time 
especially, and alter, in lesser measure, even to 
Richard the Second’s time, did execute the jus¬ 
tice f>f the realm; they began in this sort. 

The king, not able to despatch business in his 
own person, erected the Court of King’s Bench ;* 
that not able to receive all, nor meet to drav^ the 
people all to one place, there were,or¬ 
dained counties and the sheriff’s toiirns, I 
hundred courts, and particular leets,' 
and law^ays, as before mentioned, 
which dealt only with crown matters 
for the public; but not the private titles of lands 
or goods, nor the trial of grand offences, of trea¬ 
sons, and felonies, but all the counties of the 
realm were divided into six circuits. And two 
learned men well read in the laws of the realm 
were assigned by the king’s commission to every 
circuit, and to ride twice a year through those 
shires allotted to that circuit, making proclama¬ 
tion beforehand, a convenient time in every 
county, of the time of their coming, and place of 
their sitting, to the end the people might attend 
them in every county of that circuit. 

They were to stay three or four days in every 
county, and in that time all the causes of that 
county wore brought before them by the parties 
grieved, and all the prisoners of the said gaol in 
every shire, and whatsoever controveisies arising 
concerning life, lands, or goods. 

The authority of these judges in 
iMmuSS'ET eyre is in part translated by act of par- 
liament to jusdees of assize, whichabe 
now the judges of circuits, and they do 
use the same course that justices in eyre did, to 
proclaim their coming every Jialf year, and the 
place of their sitting. 

■m. .uihoriiy The business of the justices in eyre, 

Jf ‘and of the justices of assize at this day 

much lessened, fiJr that, in Henry 
j. Third’s time, there was erected the 
lima. Court of Common Pleas at Westmin¬ 
ster, in which court have been ever since, sgid yet 
are begun and handled the great suits of lands, 
debts, benefices, and conti^ts, fines for assurance 

* 1. KIng’i Bench. 3. Manbal’e Court. 3. County Court. 

4. Bherlff’e Tourn*. 5. Hundred LeSta and Law.daya. All 
which dealt only in crown matters; but the Justice in eyre 
dealt in private titles cf lands or goods, and in all treasons 
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of lands and recoveries, which were wont to he 
either in the King’s Bench, or else before the 
justices in eyre. But the statute of Mig. Char. 
cop. 11. 5. is negative against it, viz. Communia 
plaeita non sequantur curiam noatram. 

Bed teneantur in aHquo loco fJferte,- 
which locus Certua must be tiie Com- 
mon Pleas; yet the judges of circuits 
have now five commissions by which they sit. 

The first is a commission of oyer and 
terminer, directed unto them, and many 
others of the best account, in their 
circuits; but in this commission the 
judges of assize are of the quorum^ so 
as without them there can be no proceeding. 

This commission giveth them power 
to deal with treasons, murders, and all 
manner of felonies and misdemeanors ^uw^tuwwl 
whatsoever; and this is the largest ui«n!tmmbl 
commission that they have. **" 

The second is a commission of gaol delivery ; 
that is, only to the judges themselves, and the 
clerk of the assize associate: and by this com¬ 
mission they are to deal witli every prisoner in 
the gaol, for what oflTence soever he be there; and 
to proceed with him according to the laws of the 
realm, and the quality of his offence: oui mi«w 7 
and they cannot, by this commission, 
do any thing concerning any man but 
those that are prisoners in the gaol. 

The course now in use of execution of this com¬ 
mission of gaol delivery is this. There is no pri¬ 
soner but is committed by some justice of peace, 
who, before Re committed him, took his exami¬ 
nation, and bound his accusers and witnesses to 
appear and prosecute at the gaol delivery. This 
justice doth certify these examinations and bonds, 
and thereupon the accuser is called solemnly into 
the court, and when he appeareth he is willed to 
prepare a bill of indictment against the prisoner, 
and go with i^^® tbe grand jury, and give evi¬ 
dence upon their oaths, he and the.witnesses, 
which he doth; and then the grand jury write 
thereupon either billa vera, and then the prisoner 
standeth indicted, or else ignoramus, and then he 

is nottouched. The grand jury deliver ^ _ ^ 

these bills to the judges in their court, 
and so many as they find endorsed 
hilla vera, they send for those prisoners. 


then iq evdiy man’s indictment put and read to 
lym, and they ask him whether he be guilty or 
not. If he saith guilty, his confession TineMiiwnnr 
is recorded ; if he say not guilty, then jSJJS 11? (% 
he is asked how he will be tried; he 
answereth, by the country. Then the 
sheriff is commanded to return thd names of 
and feloniei, of whom there were twelve in number, the | ,™lye freeholders tO the court, which freeholders 
whole realm being divided Into ill elrculti. England divided i hotwoon thn Irinw 
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is heard at large what defence he can make, and 
then the jury go together and consult. And after 
a while they come in'with a verdict of guilty or 
not guilty, which verdict the judges do record 
accordingly. If any prisoner plead not guilty 
upon the indictment, and yet will not put himself 
to trial upon the jury (or stand mute), he shall be 
pressed. 

The judges, when many prisoners are in the 
gaol, do in the end before they go peruse every 
one. Those that were indicted by the grand jury, 
and found not guilty by the select jury, they 
judge to be quitted, and so deliver them out of 
the gaol. Those that are found guilty by both 
juries they judge to death, and command the 
sheriff to see execution done. Those that refuse 
trial by the country^ or stand mute upon the in¬ 
dictment, they judge to be pressed to death: some 
whose offences are pilfering under twelvepence 
value they judge to be whipped. Those that con¬ 
fess their indictments, they judge to death, whip¬ 
ping, or otherwise, as their offence requircth. 
And those that are not indicted at all, but their 
bill of indictment returned with ignoramus by the 
grand jury, and all other in the gaol against whom 
no bills at all are preferred, tliey do acquit by pro¬ 
clamation out of tho gaol. That one way or other 
they rid the gaol of all the prisoners in it. But 
because some prisoners have their books, and be 
burned in the hand and so delivered, it is neces¬ 
sary to show the reason thereof. This having 
their books is called their clergy, which in an¬ 
cient time began thus. 

Bnoic*iiow»i scarcity of the clergy, in the 

realni of England, to be disposed >in 
|!SSmreu.**' religious houses, or for priests, dea- 
cons, and clerks of parishes, there was 
a prerogative allowed to the clergy, that if any 
man that could read as a clerk were to be con¬ 
demned to death, the bishop of the diocess might, 
if he would, claim him as a clerk, and he was to 
see him tiled in the face of the court. 

Whether he could read or not, the book was 
prepared and brought by the bishop, and the judge 
was to turn to some place as he should think 
meet, and if tho prisoner could read, then the 
bishop was to have him delivered over unto him 
to dispose of in some places of the clergy, as he 
should think meet. But if either the bishop 
would not demand him, or that the prisoner could 
not read, then was to be put to death. 

^cwnin^ ^' And this clergy was allowable in fhe 
uw*” ancient times and law, for all offences 
whatsoever they were, except treason 
except treaHU and robbing of churches, their goods 
ehurcbai] StA 'and ornaments. But by many statutes 
made since, the clergy is taken away 
for murder, burglary, robbery, purs3. 
cutting, horse-stealing, and divers other 
rtionaiw. felonies particularize by the statutes 


to the judges; and lastly, by a statute 
made 18 Elizabeth, the judges them- 

• « «« « leficett iB eeffti* 

selves are appointed to allow clergy to imi«i«eui» sr 
such as can read, being not such ofiend- jent 
era from whom clergy is taken away 
by any statute, and to see them burned burned lu uh 
in the hand, and so discharge them dnchantetiie 

. . , • . 1 f I prnoneii wilh 

Without delivering them to the bishop, out dehnnng 
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howbeit the bishop appointeth the de- btohop. 
puty to attend the judges with a book to try 
whether tliey could read or not. •• 

The third commission that the judges of cir¬ 
cuits have, is a commission directed to themselves 
only, and the clerk of assize to take assizes, by 
whjeh they are called justices of assize, and the 
office of those justices is to do right upon writs 
called assizes, brought before them by such as are 
wrongfully thrust out of their lands. Of which 
nnmbci of writs there was far greater store brought 
before them in ancient times than now, for that 
men’s seisins and possessions are sooner reco¬ 
vered by scaling leases upon the ground, and by 
bringing an ejectione firme, and trying their title 
so, than by the long suits of assizes. 

The fourth commission is a commission to take 

Nisi Prius directed to none but to the _ __ 

judges themselves and their clerks of uSi 

assizes, by which they are Called jus- {Vojud^, .nd 
tices of Nisi Prius. These Nisi Prius 
happen in this sort, when a suit is be- 
gun for any matter in one of the three courts, the 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, or the Exchequer 
here above, and the parties in their pleadings do 
vary in a point of fact, as for example, if an ac- 
tion of debt upon obligation, the defendant denies 
the*bbliga^>on to be his debt, or in any action of 
trespass grown for taking away goods, the de¬ 
fendant denieth that he took them, or in an action 
of the case for slanderous words, the defendant 
dv,nieth that he spake them, &c. 

Then the plaintiff is to maintain and prove that 
tho obligation is the defendant’s deed, that he 
either took the gnq^s, or spake the words; upon 
which denial and affirmation the law saith, that 
issue is joined betwixt them, which issue of the 
fact is to be tried by a jury of twelve men of the 
county where it supposed by the plaintiff to be 
done, and for that purpose the judges of the court 
do award a writ of venire facias in the king’s 
name^ to the sheriff of that county, commanding 
him to cause four and twenty discreet freeholders 
of this county, at a ceitain day, to try this issue 
so joined, out of which four and twenty only 
twelve are chosep to serve. And that double 
number is returned, because some may make de¬ 
fault, and some be challenged upon kindred, 
alliance, or partial dealing. 

These four and twenty the sheriff doth name 
and certify to the court, and withal that he hath 
warned them to come at the day according to their 
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writ. But, because at his first summons their 
felleth no punishment upon the four and twenty 
if they come not, they very seldom or never appear 
Thanunnnor ^^e first Writ, and upon their de 
fault there is another writ* returned to 
the sheriff, commanding him to distrain 
them by their lands to appear at a cer* 
tain day appointed by the writ, which 
is the next term after, Nisi Prius justi- 
eiarii nostri ad assizas capiendas vene- 
rint, &c. of which words the writ is 
called a nisi prius, and the judges of the circuit 
of that county in that vacation and mean time 
before the day of appearance appointed for thejury 
above, here by their commission of Nisi Prius 
have authority to take the appearance of the jury ^ 
in the county before them, and there to hear the! 
witnesses and proofs on both sides concerning 
the issue of fact, and to take the verdict of the 
jury, and against the day they should have ap¬ 
peared above, to return the verdict read in the 
court above, which return is called a 
postm. 

And upon this verdict clearing the matter in j 
fact, one way or other, the judges above give 
judgment for the party for whom the verdict is 
found, and for such damages and costs as the jury 
do assess. * 

By those trials called Nisi Prius, the juries and 
the parties are eased much of the charge they 
should be put to, by coming to London with tlieir 
evidences and witnesses, and the courts of West 
minster are eased of much trouble they should 
have if all the juries for trials should appear and 
try their causes in those courts; for those courts 
above have little leisure now; thougl^ the juries 
come not up, yet in matters of great weight, or 
where the title is intricate or difficult, the judges 
above upon information to them, do retain those 
causes to be tried there, affd the juries do at thjs 
day in such causes come to the bar at Westminster. 

The fifth commission that the judges 
if a conimiHioa in their circuits do sit by. Is the com- 

of tbe peace. . . - . • , ^ . 

mission of the peace in every county 
of their circuit. And all the justices of the peace, 
having no,lawful impediment, are bound to be 
present at the assiv.es to attend the judges, as oc¬ 
casion shall call out; if any make default, the 
Th.jMiia.of judges may set a fine upon him at their 
IteKffTOto pleasure and discretions. Also the 
j’ll'Cl'iS'ih.w sheriff in every shire through thfe cir- 
“““'r- cuit is to attend vn person, or by a suf¬ 
ficient deputy allowed by the judges, all that time 
they be within the county, and the judges may 
fine him if he fail, or for ne^igence or misbe¬ 
haviour in his office before them; and the judges 
above may also fine -the sheriff for not returning 
or not sufficient returning of writs before them. 


• Dlftriosu. 


Property in Lands is gotten and tranrferred by one 
to another, by these four manner tfways} 

1. By Entry. 

2. By Descent. 

3. By Escheat. 

4. Most usually by Conveyance. 

1. Property by entry is, where a man 

findeth a piece of land that no other 
possesseth or hath title unto, and he 
that so findeth it doth enter, this entry gaineth a 
property; this law seemeth to be derived from 
this text, terra dedit fitiis hominum, which is to 
be understood, to those that will till and manure 
it, and so make it yield fruit; and that is he that 
entereth into it, where no man had it before. 
But this manner of gaining lands was in the first 
days, and is not now of use fn England, for that 
by the conquest all tlie land of this na- 
tion was in the Conqueror s hands, emiudmra 
and appropriated unto him, except re- 
ligious and church lands, and the lands ut^DtinW 
in Kent, which by composition were laDdi ud'hlld 
left to ihe former owners, as the Con- i. 
queror found them, so that no man but 
the bishopricks, churches, and the men nieo ot Kent. 

« j , Undlrribyllw 

of Kent, can at this day make any •an.iMipiiito 
greater title than from the conquest to 
any lands in England; and lands possessed with¬ 
out any such title are in the crown, and not In 
him that first entereth T as it is by land left by the 
sea, this land belongelh to the king, and not to 
him that hath the lands next adjoining, which 
was the ancient sea banks. This is to be under¬ 
stood of the iaheritance of lands; rtz. that the 
inheritance cannot be gained by the first entry. 
But an estate for another man's life by out-laws 
may, at this day, be gotten by entry. As a man 
called A. having land conveyed unto him for the 
life of B. dieth without making any estate of it 
there, whosoever first entereth into the land after 
the decease of A. getteth the property in the land 
for time of the continuance of the estate which 
was granted to A. for the life of B. which B. yet 
liveth and therefore the said land cannot revert 
till B. die. And to the heir of A. it cannot go, 
for that it is not any state of inheritance, but only 
an estate for another man’s life; which is not de¬ 
scendable to the heir, except he be specially 
named in the grant: viz. to him and his heirs. 

As for the eKecutors of A. they cannot have it, 
for it is hot an estate testamentary, that it should 
go*to the executors as goods and chattels should, 
so as in truth no man can entitle himself unto 
those lands; arfd therefore the law preferreth him 
that first entereth, and he is called occu- ^ 
pans, and shall hold it during the life* 
of B. but must pay the rent, perform the condi- 
tiqns, and do no waste. And he may by deed 
assign it to whom he please in his life time. 
But if he die before he assign it over, then it shall 
Y 
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go again to v^homsoever first entereth and holdeth. 
And BO all the life of B. so often as it shall 
happen. 

Likewise if any man doth wrongfully enter 
into another man’s possession, and put the right 
owner of the freehold and inheritance from it, he 
thereby getteth the freehold and inheritance by 
disseisin, and may hold it against all men, but 
him that hath right, and his heirs, and is called a 
disseisor. Or if any one die seised of lands, and 
before his heir doth enter, one that hath no right 
doth enter into the lands, and holdeth them from 
the right heir, he is called an abator, and is 
lawful owner against all men but the right heir. 

And if such person abator, or disseisor (so as 
the disseisor hath quiet possession five years next 
after the disseisin) do continue their possession, 
and die seised, and the land descend to his heir, 
they have gained tho right to the possession of 
the land against him that hath right till he recover 
it by fit action real at the common law. And if 
it bo not sued for at the common law within three¬ 
score years after the disseisin, or abatement com¬ 
mitted, the right owner hath lost his right by that 
negligence. And if a man hath divers children, 
and the elder, being a bastard, doth enter into the 
land and enjoyeth it quietly during his life, and 
dicth thereof so seised, his heirs shall hold the 
land against all the lawful children and their 
issues. 

Property of lands by descent is, 
aXbydf. where a man hath lands of inherit- 
“ ance, and dioth, not disposing of them, 

but leaving it to go (as the law Oasteth it) upon 
the heir. This is called a descent of law, and 
upon whom the descent is to light, is the ques¬ 
tion. For which purpose the law of inheritance 
preferreth the first child before all others, and 
amongst children the male before the female, and 
amongst males the first born. If there be no 
children, then the brother; if no brothers, then 
sisters; if neither brothers nor sisters, then uncles; 
and for lack of uncles, aunts; if none of them, 
then cousins in the nearest degree of consangui- 
of dnemt, with these three rules of diversi- 

thmruin. That the eldest male shall 

solely inherit: but if itcome to females, then they, 
being all in an equal degree of nearness, shall in- 
herit altogether, and are called parceners, and all 
they make but one heir to the ancestor. 3 . That 
Bnjtim or brother nor sister of the half-blood 
btaJd ®**®''* inherit to his brother or sister, but 
ISShiiwlItaior, “ a child to his parents, as for ox- 
rtiuTd’ii "po* ampl® • If a roan have two wives, and 
by either wife a son, the eldest son 
overliving his father is to bo preferred to the in¬ 
heritance of the father, being fee-simple; but if 
he entereth and dieth without a child, the brother 
shall not be his heir, because he is of the half- 
blood to him, but the uncle of the eldest brother 
or sister of the whole blood; yet if the eldest bro. 


ther had died, or had not entered in the life of the 
father, either by such entry or conveyance, then 
the youngest brother should inherit the land that 
the father had, although it were a child by the 
second wife, before any daughter by the first. 
The third rule about descents. That land pur¬ 
chased so by the party himself that dieth is to be 
inherited; first, by the heirs of the father’s side ; 
then, if he have none of that part, by _ 
the heirs of the mother’s side. But 
lands descended to him from his father or mother 
are to go to that side only from which they came, 
and not to the other side. 

TJiose rules of descent mentioned before are to 
be understood of fee sidles, and not of entailed 
lands, and those rules^re restrained by some 
particular customs of some particular cmtomiof eer- 
places; as, namely, the custom of 
Kent, that every male of equal degree of child¬ 
hood, brotherhood, or kindred, shall inherit 
equally, as daughters shall, being parceners; and 
in many borough towns of England, and the cus¬ 
tom allowcth tho youngest son to inherit, and so 
the youngest daughter. The custom of Kent is 
called gavelkind. The custom of boroughs, burgh 
English. 

And there is another note to be observed in fee- 
simple inheritance, and thkt is, that every heir 
having fee-simple land or inheritance, be it by 
common law or by custom of either gavelkind or 
burgh English, is chargeable so far forth as the 
value thereof extendeth with the binding acts of 
the ancestors from whom the inheritance de- 
scendeth; and these acts are collateral encum¬ 
brances, and the reason of this charge is, yui aentit 
coT^modun^, aenlirc debet et tncommodum sive onus. 
As for example, if a man bind himself E,„yheirin¥- 
and his heirs in an obligation, or do 
covenant by writing for him and his 
hfirs, ordo grant an Lnnuity for him >”«'>'““»*■ 
and his heirs, or do make a warranty of land, 
binding him and his heirs to warranty, in all 
these cases the law chargeth the heir, after the 
death of the ancestor, with this obligation, cove¬ 
nant, annuity, and warranty, yet with these three 
cautions: first, that the party must,by special 
name bind himcelf and his heirs, or covenant, 
grant, and warrant for himself and his heirs, 
otherwise tho heir is not to be touched. Second¬ 
ly, tliat some action must be brought ,,4 
against the heir whilst the land or other 
inheritance rcsteth iniiim unaliened away: for if 
the ancestor die, and the heir, before an action 
be brought against him upon those bonds, cove¬ 
nants or warranties, do alien away the land, then 
the heir is clean discharged of the burden, except 
the land was by fraud conveyed away of purpose 
to prevent the suit intended against him. Third¬ 
ly, that no heir is further to be charged 
than the value of the land descended 
unto him from the same ancestor that made the 
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instrument of chargee, and that land also not to be 
outright for the debt, but to be 


kept in extent, and at a yearly value, 
until the debt or damage be run out. Neverthe* 
less if an heir that is sued upon such a debt of 
his ancestor do not deal clearly with the court 
when he is sued, that is, if he come not in imme¬ 
diately, and by way of confession set down the 
true quantity of his inheritance descended, and so 
submit himself therefore, as the law requireth, then 
that beir that otherwise demeaneth himself shall 
be charged of his own lands or goods, 
and of his money, for this deed of his 
ancestor. As for example; if a pan 
bind himself and his heirs in an obligation of one 
hundred pounds, and dieth, leaving but ten acres 
of land to his heir, if his heir be sued upon the 
bond, and cometh in, and denieth that he hath 
any lands by descent, and it is found against him 
by the verdict that he hath ten acres, this heir 
shall now be charged by his false plea of his own 
lands, goods, and body, to pay the hundred 
pounds, although the ten acres be not worth ten 
pounds 

Property of lands by escheat is where 
the owner died seised of the lands in 
possession without child or other heir, 
thereby the land, for Rick of other heir, is said to 
escheat to the lord of whom it is holden. This 
lack of heir happeneth principally in 
two cases: first where the lands’ owner 
is a bastard. Secondly, where he is 
attainted of felony or treason. For 
neither can a bastard have any heir, except it be 
his own child, nor a man attainted of treason, 
although it be his own child. ^ 

Upon attainder of treason the king is 
to have the land, although he be not 
the lord of whom it is held, because it 
is a royal escheat. But for felony it p 
not BO, for there the king is not to have 
the escheat, except the land be holden 
of him; and yet where the land is not 
holden of him, the king is to have the 
land for a year and a day next ensuing the judg¬ 
ment of th(^ attainder, with a liberty to commit 
all manner of waste ail that year in houses, gar¬ 
dens, ponds, lands, and woods. 

In these escheats two things are espe- 
ihi^ are tote cially to be observed; the one is the 
'a tenure of the lands, because it dirdbteth 
the person to whom the escheat be- 
longeth, viz. the lord of the manor of 
whom the land is holden. 2. The 
manner of such attafiider which draw- 
eth with it the escheat. Concerning 
the tenures of lands, it is to be under¬ 
stood, that all lands are holden of the crown, 
either mediately or immediately, and that the 
escheat appertaineth to the immediate lord, and 
not to the mediate. The reason why all land is 
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'file iPDure. 
The manner of 
the attainder. 
All lands are 
Ixddeo of the 
erown immedi* 
aiely or niedli* 
ately hr 

mesne lords, 
tbercBSna. 
Concerning the 
tenure of Isndfc 


holden of the erown immediately, or by mesne 
lords, is this. 

The Conqueror got, by right of con- _,.r. 

quest, all the land of the realm into his ^ 
own hands, in demesne, taking from 
every man all estate, tenure, properly, 
and liberty of the same, (except re- 
ligioue and church lands, and the land 
in Kent,) and still as he gave any of 
it out of his own hand, he reserved some retribu¬ 
tion of rents or services, or both, to him and to 
his heirs, which reservation is that which is called 
the tenure of land. 

In which reservation he had four in- rtumm- 
stitutions, exceeding politic and suite- 
ble to the state of a conqueror. *MSrtin.or 

1. Seeing his people to be part Nor- 
mans, and part Saxons, the Normans i"™*" 
he brought with him, the Saxons he ft,"™'**' 
found here, he bent himself to conjoin 
them by marriages in amity, and for 
that puroose ordains, that if those of 
his nobles, knights, and gentlemen to 
whom he gave great rewards of lands 
should die, leaving their heir within 
age, a male within twenty-one, and a 
female within fourteen years, and unmarried, 
then tho king should have the bestowing of such 
heirs in marriage, in such a family,* and to such 
persons as he should tRink meet; which interest 
of marriage went still employed, and doth at this 
day in every tenure called knight’s service. 

The second was to tho end that his -_ 

people should still be conserved in war- '.lirllii l'™ "' 
like exercises, and able for ^ is defence. 

When therefore he gave any good por- 
tion of lands, that might make the par- 
ty of abilities or strength, he withal 
reserved this service: that that party 
and his heirs having such lands, should keep a 
horse of service continually, and serve upon him 
himself when the king went to wars* or else, 
having impediment to excuse his own person, 
should find another to serve in his place; which 
service of horse and man is a part of tliat tenure 
called knight’s service at this day. 

But if the tenant himself be an infant, the king 
is to hold this land himself until he come to full 
age, finding him meat, drink, apparel, and other 
necessaries, and finding a horse and a man with 
the ove^lus to serve in the wars as the tenant 
hiriiaelf should do if he were at full age. 

But if this inheritance descend upon a woman, 
that cannot senfe by her sex, then the king is not 
to have the lands, she being of fourteen years of 
age, because she is then able to have« husband 
that may do the service in person. 

JThe third institution, that upon every j. i.iiiaiiga.r 
gift of land the king reserved a vow 

* Intereit of marriage |oeth employed in every tennre by 
kni(ht*i lerviee. 
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_and an oath to bind the party to his by soccage in capite^ the word soea^'um Thaia^MiM 

faith and loyalty:* that vow was signifying the plough; howbeit, in this ‘52 
called homage, the oath fealty. Ho- latter time, the service of ploughing tire 
®age is to be done kneeling, holding land is turned into money rent, and so '*"'*■ 
his bands between the knees of tlie of harvest works, for that the kings do not keep 
lord, saying, in the French tongue, 1 their demesne in their own hands as they were 
1 . Faaitjr. become your man of life and limb, and wont to do; yet what lands were de antique domi- 
of earthly honour. Fealty is to lake an oath, upon niea coronse, it well appearelh in the records of the 
a book, that he will be a faithful tenant to the Exchequer, called the Book of Doomsday. And 
king, and do his service, and pay his rents accord- tlie tenants by ancient demesne have many immu- 
ing to his tenure. nities and privileges at this day, that in aqcient 

4. intihition I’l'o fourth institution was, that for times were granted unto those tenants by the 
ElJJnrffir*' recognizoiif of the king's bounty by crown, the particulars whereof are too long to set 
every heir succeeding his ancestor in dowrn. 


profit Ilf (he 
until cnllrd 


lo oe pua vy - ---o - - . 

J2?7«h'iif‘h5 *hose knight's service lands, the king These tenures in capite, as well that by soccage 
‘.“reTrart"* should have primer seisin of the lands, ad the others by knight’s service, have this pro- 
which is one year’s profit of the lands, perty, that the tenants cannot alien their lands 
frimirmiin. u„til this be paid the king is to without licence of the king; if he do, the king is 
have possession of the land, and then to restore it to have a fine for the contempt, and may seize the 
to the heir; which continueth at this day in use, land, and retain it until the fine be paid. And 
and is the very cause of suing livery, and that as the reason is, because the king would have a 
well where the heir hath been in ward as other- liberty in the clioice of his tenant, so omreof iiien*. 
wise. that no man should presume to enter 

These beforementioned be the rights of the into those lands, and hold them (for which the 
Kninhi’i. tenure called knight’s service in capite, king was to have those special services Aheenwof 


Xoiicht^ ier> 


which is as much to say, as tenure de done him) without the king’s leave. 
K.?,*"; persona regk, and capite being the This license and fine, as it is now di- 


Teiiaiits by pcrsuim. anu me * t 

r'/ chiefnst part of the person, it is called gested, is easy and of couri* 

^ tenure in capite, or in chief. And it There is an office called the olficc of alienation, 
ts also to be ndted, that as this tenure where any man may have a license at A.ja.uinor 
Erij.uttio'n™ tn capite by knight’s service generally a reasonable rate, that is, at the third Jfvii7afcnrd-^ 
K’nuJ ur- was a great safely to the crown, so also part of one year’s value of the land mo- 
conqueror instituted other tenures deratcly rated. A tenant in cap. by 
in capite necessary to diis estate; as, knight’s service or grand serjeanty, was restrained 
namely, he gave divers lands to beholden ofbim by ancient statute, that he should not give nor 
by some special service about his person, or by alwsn awa^ more of his lands, than that with the 
bearing some special office in his house, or in the rest he might be able to do the service due to the 
field, which have knight’s service and more in king; and this is now out of use. 
them, and these he called tenures by grand ser- And to this tenure by knight’s ser- 
jeanty. Also ho provided, upon the first gift of vice in chief was incident, that the king !‘„°2p!l‘e,’Sd‘to 
lands, to have revenues by continual service of should have a certain sum of money, 
ploughing his land, repairing his houses, parks, called aid, due to be rateably levied 
pales, castles, and the like. And sometimes to a amongst all those tenants proportion- ’‘•“i"'®- 
yearly provision of gloves, spurs, hawks, horses, ably to his lands,*to make his eldest son a knight, 
hounds, and tho like; which kind of reservations or to marry his eldest daughter, 
arc called also tenures in chief, or in capite of the And it is to be noted, that all those Temnubyioe- 
king, but they are not by knight’s service, because that hold land^,by the tenure of soc- “S .Ui 
they required no personal service, but such things cage in capite (although not by 
ns the tenants may hire another to do, or provide knight’s service) cannot alien without rorbodyorluid. 
for his money. And this tenure is ealled a tenure license; and they are to sue livery, 

and pay primer seisin, but not to be in ward for 
* Aid m^ney to make the king’s eldest eon a knight, dr to 'Ody or land. • 

marry hie eldest daughter, is likewise due to his majesty from Bv examole and resemblance of the 

_1.Z- . __ f_ oKs^e U... m. * flA<w 


riN ly rated. 


* Aid m^ney to make the king’s eldest son a knight, dr to 'Ody or land. • 

marry his eldest daughter, is likewise due to his majesty from By example and resemblance of the 

every one of his tenants In knight’s service, that hold by a institutions of 

whole fee, twenty shillings, and from every tenant in soccage ® policy in ItlCSe insuilllions OX ^ ^ ^ 

If Ills land be worth twenty pounds per annum, twenty shil- tenures, the great men and gentlemen 

lings, vidt Ji, 3. foi. 83. if this realm did the like so near as they could: 

tKscusge was likewise duo unto the king from his tenant e -vamnlp whnn thn Irinir had 
by knight’e service : when his majesty made a voyage royal f example, When the King haU M.1101, craipi 


IIaw manon 
were at fint 
created. 


to war tgatnit another natloni thoia of Wa tenants thahidid given to any of them two thousand 
not attpnd him there for forty days, with horse and furniture icres of land, this party purposing in 

mfor mirvice, were to be assessed in this place to make his dwelling, or, as 

parUament. to be paid unto bli majesty; which assessment r .... , ® 

is called eseuage. old word IS, his mansion house, or 
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his manor house, did devise how he might out, and ail through custom. Some copyholders 
make his land a complete habitation to supply are for lives, one, two, or three successively; 
him with all manner of necessaries, and for that and some inheritances from heir to heir by cus* 
purpose, he would give of the outtermost parts tom, and custom ruleth tiiese estates wholly, 
of those two thousand acres one hundred or both for widow’s estates, lines, harriots, forfeit- 
Knighi'tKr hundred acres, or more or less, as ures, and all other things. 


Xoi^ht^ ler 
vice tenure tt- 
Mtrftfd to coni' 
luod persofit. 


he should think meet, to one of his most Manors being in this sort made at 


iwia penoni. trusty servants, with some reservation the first, reason was that the lord of wtaTib^oi 
of rent, to find a horse for the wars, and go w'ith the manor should hold a court, which 
him when he went with the king to the wars, is no more than to assemble his tenants together 
addjpg vow of homage, and the oath of fealty, at a time by him to be appointed; in which court 
wardship, marriage, and relief. This relief is to he was to be informed, by oath of bis tenants, of 
Rtiirfiisva pay live pounds for every knight’s fee, all such duties, rents, reliefs, wardships, copy- 
pird"b,'et«, f^te for more or less at the holds, or the like, that had happened unto him, 

kn1!|tai'tur,im entrance of every heir; which tenant,* which information is called a presentment, and 
so created and placed, was and is to this then his bailiil' to seize and distrain for those 
SkilfitfSi day called a tenant by knight’s service, duties, if they were denied at withholden, which 
fw/aiandeii. not by liis own person, but of his is called a court baron: and herein a man may 
manors; of these ho might make as many as he sue for any debt or trespass under forty pounds 
would. Then this lord would provide that the value, and the freeholders are to judge 
land which ho was to keep for his own use should of the cause upon proof produced upon otiim uini isci- 
be ploughed, and his harvest brought home, his both sides. And therefore the free- Bunotttwtm. 

house repaired, his park paled, and the holders of these manors, as incident to 
nwrted b/ihe like: and for that end he would give their tenures, do hold by suit of court, which is 
some lesser parcels to sundry otliers, to como to the court, and there to judge between 
of twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty acres, reserving party and party in those petty actions; and also 
the service of ploughing a certain quantity (or so to inform the lord of duties, of rents, and services 
many days) of his eland, and certain harvest unpaid to him from his tenants. By this course 
works or days in the harvest to labour, or to re- it is discerned who be the lords of lands, such as 
pair the house, park, pale, or otherwise, or to if the tenants die without heir, or be attainted of 
give him, for his provision, capons, hens, pepper, felony or treason, shall have the land by escheat 
commin, roses, gilliflowers, spurs, gloves, or the Now concerning what attainders 
like; or to pay him a certain rent, and to be shall give the escheat to the land, it is demhaiiiin 
sworn to be hts faitnful tenant, which tenure was to be noted, that it must either be by 
called a soccage tenure, and is so to this day, judgment of death given in some court 
howbeit most of the plowing and harvest servaccs of record, against the felon found guilty cmfMm a 


give him, for his provision, capons, hens, pepper, 
commin, roses, gilliflowers, spurs, gloves, or the 


are turned into money rents. 


by verdict, or confession of the felony, 

To the lord. 


Rehrf of tenuit 


The tenants in soccage at the death or it must be by outlawry of him. 


in loccaite, one ofevery tenant wcrc to pay relief, which The outlawry groweth in this sort: «... 


S*<Ii^'i“o‘'r was not as ksight’s service is, five a man is indicted for felony, being not 
opon'r^^djing pounds a knight’s fee.f But it was, in hold, so as he cannot be brought in person to 
and so is still, one year’s rent of the appear, and to be tried, insomuch that process of 
land, and no wardship or other profit to the lord, capias is therefore awarded to the sheriff, who not 
The remainder of the two thousand acres he kept finding him, rcturneth non eat inventus in BaUiva 
to himself, which he used to manure by his bond- mea ,• and thereupon another capias is awarded to 
men, and appointed them at the courts of his the sheriff, who likewise, not finding him, maketh 
manor how they should hold it, jnaking an entry the same return; then a writ called an exigent is 
of it into the roll of the remembrances of the acts directed to the sheriff, commanding him to pro¬ 
of his court, yet still in the lord’s power to take claim him in his county court, five several court 
it away; and therefore, they were called days, to yield his body, which if the sheriff do, 
i?r*e..re'5 tenants at will, by copy of court*roll; and the ^arty yield not his body, he is said by the 
coun mil. jn tjmji bondmen at the begin- default to be outlawed, the coroners there adjudge- 

ning, but having obtained freedom of their per- ing him outlawed, and the sheriff making the re- 
sons, and gained a custom by use of occupying turn of the proclamations and of the judgment of 
their lands, they now are callecf copyholders, and the coroners upon the back side of the writ. This 
are so privileged that the lord cannot put them is an attainder of felony, whereupon the offender 

doth forfeit his lands, by an escheat, to the lord 
* Knight’s service tenure crested by the lord is not a tenure of^whom they are holden. 
by kniglit’s serviceofthe personof liie lord, but of his manor. ^ fou„d guilty of tnimdUim. 

t Aid money and escuBge money Isilkewlse due unto the . ..j. . c— f— __j 

lords oftbeir tenants, eidsN. 3. foi. 69 and 88. felony by verdict or confession, and » 

VoL. III.—33 y 8 
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praying his clergy, and thereupon reading as 
clerk, and so burnt in the hand and discharged, is 
not attainted, because he, by his clergy, prevent* 
eth the judgment of death, and is called a clerk 
convict who loseth not his lands, but all his 
goods, chattels, leases and debts. 

So a man indicted, that will not an 
•th mule for- swcf, nor put himseif upon trial, a!- 
though he be by this to have judgment 
of pressing to death, yet he doth for¬ 
feit no lands, but goods, chattels, leases, and 
debts, except his offence be treason, and then he 
forfeiteth iiis lands to the crown. 

So a man that killeth himself shall 
not lose his lands, but his goods, chat¬ 
tels, leases, and debts. So of those 
others in th6ir own defence, or by mis- 


Ha tfoil kiRfldi 
himaalf forfeil- 
etb but fail 
cfaaltoft. 

that kill 
fortune. 


Ftjiiif for fe> 
lony a forfeit¬ 
ure of (oodi. 


A man that being pursued for felony, 
and flieth for it, loseth his goods for 
his dying, although he return and is 
tried, and found not guilty of the fact. 

So a man indicted of felony, if he 
pbS'/'a^'' yield not his body to the sheriff until 
after the exigent of proclamation is 
hugood,. awarded against him, this man doth 
forfeit all his goods for his long stay, although he 
be found not guilty of the felony; but none is 
attainted to lose his lands, but only such as have 
judgments of death, by triarupon verdict, or their 
own confession, or that they be by judgment of 
the coroners outlawed as before. 
uiKij cnhiM Besides the escheats of lands to the 
lords of whom they bo holden for lack 
of heirs, by attainder for felony (which 
only do hold place in fee-simple lands,) there are 
also forfeiture of lands to the crown by attainder 
of treason; as namely, if one that hath 
entailed lands commit treason, he for- 
feitelh the profits of the lands for his life to the 
crown, but not to the lord. 

I And if a man, having an estate for 
life of himself or of another, commit 
ft «h45*o treason or felony, the whole estate is 
tiia laid. forfeited to the crown, but no escheat 
to the lord. 

But a copyhold for fee-simple, or for life, is 
forfeited to the lord and not to the crown; and if 
it be entailed, the lord is to have it during the 
life of the oCendet only, and then his heir is to 
have it. ■' ' 

The custom of Kent is, that gavelkind land ‘is 
not forfeitable nor escheatable for felony, for they 
have an old wying; the father to 'the bough, and 
the son to <||» plough. 

* If the husband was attainted, the wife 
was to lose her thirds in cases of felony 
uuhdlurf and treason, but yet she is no oftende^t; 

but at this day, it is holden by statute 
law that she loseth them not for the husband’s 
felony. The relation of these forfeits are these. 


SUt. 26 II. 8. 
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Qthsrwiw jt II 

in the nttninder 
by verdict, coo- 
feMion, and out¬ 
lawry, ai to 
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for thr forfei¬ 
ture of good! 
and chat tell. 


1 . That men attainted* of felony or 
treason, by verdict or confession, do 
forfeit all the lands they had at the time 
of their offence committed, and the 
king or the lord, whosoever of them 
hath the escheat or forfeiture, shall 
come in and avoid all leases, statutes, or convey¬ 
ances done by the offender, at any time since the 
offence done. And so is the law clear also if a 
man be attainted for treason by outlawry; but 
upon attainder of felony by outlawry it hath been 
much doubted by the law books whether the 
lord’s title by escheat shall relate back to the 
time ,of the offence done, or only to the date or 
test of the writ of exigent for proclama- „,, 1 , 

tion, whereupon he is outlawed; how- aSoioiiuw^, 
beit at this day it is ruled, that it shall 
reach back to the time of his fact, but 
for goods, chattels, and debts, the 
king’s title shall look no further back 
than to those goods, the party attainted 
by verdict or confession bad at the time of the 
verdict and confession given or made, and in out¬ 
lawries at the time of the exigent, as well in trea¬ 
sons as felonies; wherein it is to be observed, 
that upon the parties first apprehension, ^ 
the king’s officers are to seize all the 
goods and chattels, and preslerve them 
together, dispending only so much out 
of them as is fit for the sustentation of the person 
in prison, without any wasting, or disposing them 
until conviction, and then the property of them is 
in the crown, and not before. 

It is also to be noted, that persons 
attainted of felony or treason have no Ki'K’ 
capacity in them to take, obtain, or 
purchase, save only to the use of the king, until 
the party be pardoned. Yet the party giveth not 
back his lands or goods without a S|)e- 
cial patent of restitutisn, which can- rratilution in 

* .1 1 1 <1 • I V without 

not restore the blood without an act of uioi 
parliament. So if a man have a son, pmioiLMbieth 

' a ti-an to pur- 

ehair, and the 


■*Li. 


Iieir bffnticn 
after lull iiibe- 
rit those tandi 


The wife loieth 
BO Mww not- 
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and then is attainted of felony or trea¬ 
son, and pardoned, and purchaseth 

ands, and then hath issue another son, 
and dieth, the son he had before he had his par¬ 
don, although he,be his eldest son, and the. patent 
have the words of restitution to his lands, shall 
not inherit, but his second son shall inherit them, 
and not the first; because the blood is corrupted 
by thd attainder, and cannot be restored by patent 
alone, but by act of parliament. And if a man 
have two sons, and the eldest is attainted in the 
life of his father, and dieth without issue, the 
father living, the* second son shall inherit the 
father’s lands; but if the eldest son have any 
issue, though he die in the life of his father, then 
neither the second son, nor the issue of the eldest, 
shall inherit the father’s lands, but the father 

*or tbe relation of attainden,ai to the forfeiture of land# 
and loodf with the dlvenliy. 
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shall there be accounted to die without heir, and 
the land shall escheat, whether the eldest son 
have issue or not afterward or before, though he 
be pardoned after the death of his father. 

Property ef lands by conveyance is first distributed 
into estates for years, for life, in tail, and fee- 
simple. 

piopeiiyof These estates are created by word, 
writing, or by record. For estates 
of years, which are commonly called 
a. FoHifc. leases for years, they are thus made; 
4 . For yan. where the owner of the land agreeth 
with the other by word of mouth, that the other 
shall have, hold, and enjoy the land, to take the 
profits thereof for a time certain of years, moflths, 
weeks, or days, agreed between them, and this is 
i-raMforyan Called a lease parol; such a lease may 
lrauwr,'“nd" made by writing pole, or indented 
nottoiiieiiein. pf dcvisp, grant, and to farm let, and so 

also by fine of record ; but whether any rent be 
reserved or no, it is not material. Unto these 
L«i,«aniobi> leases there may be annexed such ex- 
Sri!!'“■ ceptions, conditions, and covenants, as 
2! '[•“iotJT”' parties can agree on. They are 
5 ; By’k,™!,™' called chattels real, and are not inhe- 
flyiii*. ritable by the heirs, but go to the exe- 
" niule,cutors aid! administrators, and be sale- 
irirfCita ^l'® *'f® ®f f**® owner, 

or in the executors’ or administrators’ 
hands by writs of execution upon 
statutes, recognisances, judgments of 
wiihouiiiceiBe. jobts OF damages. They be also for¬ 
feitable to the crown by outlawry, by attainder 
for treason, felony, orpremunire, killing himself, 
flying for felony, although not guilty of tli*fact, 
standing out or refusing to be tried ^y the coun¬ 
try, by conviction of felony, by verdict without 
judgment, petty larceny, or going beyond the sea 
without license. • , 

Eiteniiupon They are forfeitable to the crown, in 
iihe manner as lenses for years, or 
interest gotten in other men’s lands, 
teKaSd’fo!?'' hy extending for «febt upon judgment 
fniabir m Die jj„y court of record, stat. merchant, 
stat. staple, recognispnees; which be¬ 
ing upon statutes axe called tenants by 
stat. merchant, or staple, the other tenants by 
clegit, and by wardship of body and lands, for 
all these are called chattels real, and go to the 
executors and administrators, and not to tlfe heirs, 
and are saleable and forfeitable as leases for 
years are. 

uuetbriibto Lesses foF Hvcs are also called free- 
w o'SiJy r holds, they may afso be made by word 
^ mwof oj writing, there must be livery and 
SwlMiiltin*, s®i®in* given at the making of the lease, 
1*1*1 i?i Ti' im‘: whom we call the lessor, who cometh 
Stod to the door, back side, or garden, if it 

* What livery of leliln ii, and how It la requisite to every 
estate for lift. 
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be a house, if not, then to some part of omi 
the land, and there he expresseth, that tlkumStt 
he doth grant unto the taker, called the 
lessee, for term of his life: and in seisin thereof, 
he delivereth to him a turf, twig, or ring of the 
door; and if the lease be by writing, then com¬ 
monly there is a note written on the back side of 
the leue,* with the names of those witnesses 
who were present at the time of the livery of 
seisin made. This estate is not sale¬ 
able by the sheriff for debt, but the land wm 

is to be extended for a yearly value, to ^deblbM n- 
satisfy the debt. It is not forfeitable '"“*“* 
by outlawry, except in cases of felony, nor by 
any of the means before mentioned, of leases for 
years; saving in an attainder for, and felony, 
treason, premunire, and then only to the crown, 
not to the lords by escheat. 

And though a nobleman or other 
have liberty, by charter, to have all tol^bii^ion. 
felon’s goods, yet a tenant holding for ILd mllkn 
term of life, being attainted of felony, iib 
doth forfeit unto the king, and not to 
this nobleman. 

If a man have an estate in lands for another 
man’s life, and dieth, this land cannot 
go to his heir, nor to his executors, but 
to the party that first entereth, and he is called 
an occupant as before hath been declared. 

A lease for years, *or for life, may bo orart,towi^ 
made also by fine of record, or bargain 
and sale, or covenant, to stand seised 
upon good considerations of marriage, or blood, 
the reasons whereof are hereafter expressed. 

, Entails of lands are created by a gift, with 
livery and seisin to a man, and to the heirs of his 
body; this word (body) making the entail may 
be demonstrated and restrained to the males or 
females, heirs of their two bodies, or of the body 
of either of them, or of the body of the grandfather 
or father. 

Entails of lands began by a statute ^ 
made in Edward the First’s time, by 
which also they are so much strength- 
ened, as that the tenant in tail could not 
put away the land from the heir by any S^- y!!?!!!* 
act of conveyance or attainder, nor let 
it, nor encumber it, longer than his own life. 

But the inconvenience thereof was 
great, for;i by that means, the land 
being*BO sure tied upon the heir, as that 
his father could not put it from him, it made the 
son to be disobedient, negligent, and wasteful, 
often marryiifg without the father’s consent, and 
to grow insolent in vice, knowing that there could 
be no check of disinheriting him. It also made 
the owners of the land less fearful to commit 
enurders, felonies, treasons, and maiislanghten; 
for that they knew none of these acts could hurt 

* EndorwDMnt of livery upon tbt back of Uw deed, and wit* 
neaa of It. 
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the heir of his inheritance. It hindered men that 
had entailed lands, that they could not make the 
best of their lands by line and improvement, for 
that none upon so uncertain an estate, as for term 
of his own life, would give him a line of any 
value, nor lay any great stock upon the land that 
might yield rent improved. 

■n»preiiidiee Lastly, those entails did defraud the 
Ml” "by. crown and many subjects of their debts; 
for that the land was not liable longer 
than his own lifetime, which caused that the 
king could not safely commit any office of account 
to such, whose lands were entailed, nor other men 
trust them with loan of money. 

These inconveniences were all remedied by 
of Parliament; as namely, by acts 
of Parlia'inent later than the acts of 
brto.. entails, made 4 H. VII. 32 H. VIU. 
A tenant in tail may disinherit his son by a fine 
with proclamation, and may, by that means also, 
make it subject to his debts and sales. 

By a statute made, 26 11. VIII. a 
tenant in tail doth forfeit his lands for 
treason ; and by another act of Parlia¬ 
ment, 32 H. VIII. he may make leases 
good against his heir for twenty-one 
years, or threo lives; so that it bo not 
of his chief houses, lands, or demesne, 
Snih/rrm^' or any lease in reversion, nor less rent 
Ih’oi.nTfiS^*^ reserved than the tenants have paid 
!f"h"doInir. ”*081 part of twenty-one years before, 
ut.s'!i!d Th."' nor having any manner of discharge for 
doing wastes and spoils : by a statute 
made 33 H. VIII. tenaftts of entailed 
lands are liable to the king’s debts by extent, and 
by a statute made 13 and 39 Eliz. they are sale¬ 
able for the arrearages upon his account for his 
office. So that now it resteth, that entailed lands 
have two privileges only, which be these. First, 
not to be forfeited for felonies. Secondly, not to 
be extended for debts after the parties’ death, 
except the, entails be cut off by fine and recovery. 
Of tiw nrw dfr ** *** noted, that since these 

* notable statutes, and remedies provided 
SnwiihuS’ *>7 statutes, do dock entails, there is 
start up a device called perpetuity, 
which is an entail with an addition of a proviso 
conditional, tied to his estate, not to put away the 
land from his next heir; and if he do, to forfeit 
his own estate. Which perpetuities, if they 
should stand, would bring in all the former incon¬ 
veniences subject to entails, that were cut off Iby 
the former mentioned statutes, and far greater: 
for, by the perpetuity, if . he that is in possession 
start away never so little, as in makings lease, or 
selling a IHtle quillet, forgetting after two or three 
descents, as often they do, how they 
toToSidCw are tied, the next heir must enter, 
** who, peradventure, is his son, his bro¬ 

ther, uncle, or kinsman, and this raiseth 


ofniitH tUlh 


unkind suits, setting all that kindred at jars, 
some taking one part, some another, and the prin¬ 
cipal parties wasting their time and money in 
suits of law. So that in the end they 
are both constrained by necessity to uine^Sim 
join both in a sale of the land, or a 
great part of it, to pay their debts, occasioned 
through their suits. And if the chiefest of the 
family, for any good purpose of well seating him¬ 
self, by selling that which lietli far off is to buy 
that which is near, or for the advancement of his 
daughters or younger sons should have reasonable 
cause to sell, this perpetuity, if it should hold 
good, restraincth him. And more than that, where 
many are owners of inheritance of land, not en- 
tailed may, during the minority of his eldest son, 
appoint the profits to go to the advancement of the 
younger suns and daughters, and pay debts; by 
entails and perpetuities the owners of these lands 
cannot do it, but they must suffer the whole to 
descend to his eldest son, and so to come to the 
crown by wardship all the time of his infancy. 

Wherefore, seeing the dangerous 
times and untowardly heirs, they might 
prevent those mischiefs of undoing 
their houses by conveying the land from Sri*!h” 'il’iidS’. 
such heirs, if they were not tied to the 
stake by those perpetuities, and re- 
strained from forfeiting to the crown, and dispo¬ 
sing it to their own or to their children’s good: 
therefore it is worthy of consideration, whether it 
be better for the subject and sovereign to have 
the lands secured to men’s names and bloods by 
perpetuities, with all the inconveniences above- 
mentioned, or to be in hazard of undoing his 
hoifee by ijnthrifty posterity. 

The last and greatest estate of lands Thei.rt.nd 
is fee-simple, and beyond this there is 
none of the former for lives, years, or A”J?m..nder 
eptails; but beyond thdtn is fee-simple. 

For it is the greatest, last, and utter- 
most degree of estates in land ; th^ re- 
fore he that makpth a lease for life, or a gift in 
tail, may appoint a remainder when he maketh 
another for life or in tail, or to a third in fee-sim¬ 
ple ; but after a fee-simple he can limH no other 
estate. And if <a man do not dispose of the fee- 
simple by way of remainder, when he maketh the 
gift in tail, or for lives, then the fee-simple resteth 
in himself as a reversion. The differ- Thediffeimca 
ence\)etween a reversion and a remain- m!J3Sluidt 
der is this: The remainder is always 
a succeeding estate, appointed upon the 
gifts of a precedent estate, at the time 
when the precedent is appointed. But the rever¬ 
sion is an estate left in the giver, after a particu¬ 
lar estate made by him for years, life, or entail; 
where the remainder is made with the particular 
estates, then it most be done by deeds in writing, 
with livery and seisin, and cannot be by words. 
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And if the giver will dispose of the warranted unto him, and pray that I. H. may be 
reversion after it remaineth in himself, called in to defend the title which I. H. is one of 
mrnioa. |,g jg jg jg |jy writing, and not by the c^ers of the Common Pleas, and 
word, and the tenant is to have notice of it, and 
to atturn it, which is to give his assent by word, 
or paying rent, or the like; and except the tenant 
will thus atturn, the party to whom the reversion 
is granted cannot have the reversion, neither can 
■m. teuiuii »x he compel him by any law to atturn, 

“Xrn’toi except the grant of the reversion be by 
^"0 > *"*1 then he may by writ pro- 
«d by fiM. vided for that purpose: and if he do not 
purchase that writ, yet by the fine the reversion 
shall pass; and the tenant shall pay no rent, 
except he will himself, nor be punished for any 
wastes in houses, woods, &c., unless it be granted 
by bargain and sale by indenture enrolled. These 
fee>simple estates lie open to all perils of forfeit¬ 
ures, extents, encumbrances, and sales. 

Lands are conveyed by these six means: first, 
by feoffment,* which is, where by deed 
lands are given to one and his heirs, 
and livery and seisin made according 
to tho form and effect of the deed; if a 
lesser estate than fee-simple be given, 
and livery of seisin made, it is not 
called a feollinent, except the fee-simple be con¬ 
veyed, but is ntherwifte called a lease for life or 
gift entail as abovciuentioned. 
wh.t t line », -A is a real agreement, beginning 
lu'i llennl^y- thus,/foc cif/jJna/is coMcordifl, &c. This 
.iibLTiby. done before the king’s judges in the 
(3oiirt of Common Pleas, concerning lands that 
a man should have from another to him and his 
heirs, or to him for his life, or to him and the heirs 
males of his body, or for years certain, whereupon 
rent may be reserved, but no conditioh or cove¬ 
nants. This fine is a record of great credit, and 
upon this fine are four proclamations made openly 
in the Common Picas; thpt is, in every term one 
for four terms together: and if any man, 
clMni^rreth having right to tho same, make not his 
claim within five years after the procla- 


* lands miv be 
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is called the common voucher. This 
I. H. shall appear and make as if he 
would defend it, but shall pray a day to be as¬ 
signed him in his matter of defence, which being 
granted him, at the day he maketh default, and 
thereupon the court is to give judgment against 
him, which cannot be for him to lose his lands, 
because he hath it not, but the party that he hath 
sold it to, hath that who vouched him to war¬ 
rant it. 

Therefore the demandant who hath ....j j_ 

no defence made against it, must have 
judgment to have the land against him 
that he sued, (who is called the tenant,) and the 
tenant is to have judgment against I. H. to re¬ 
cover in value so much land of his, .... p. , ,,,,,,, 
where, in truth, he hath none, nor never ilJSdi 
will. And by this device, grounded 
upon the strict principles of law, the 
first tenant loseth the land, and hath nothing for 
it; but it is by his own agreement, for assurance 
to him that bought it. 

This recovery barreth entails, and all ^ 
remainders and reversions tliat should ("K.Hirti'U* 


take place after the entails, saving — ... 
where tho king is giver of the entail, 
and keepeth the reversion to himself, then neither 
the heir, nor the remainder, nor reversion is bar¬ 
red by the recovery. 

The reason why the heirs, remainders Thfrcamiwhy 
and reversionti are thus barred is be- 
ca^se in strict law the recompense ad- 


1. An inflint. 

3 . mations ended, he loketh his right, for 

4. DryondKa. cxccpt he bo an infant, a woman 

covert, a madman, or beyond the seas, and then 
his right il saved; so that he ejaim within five 
years after the death of her husband’s full age, 
recovery of his wits, or return from beyond the 
FiMi..hoir. called.a feoffment 

meni of iword. rccord, becausB that U includelii all 

that the feoffment doth, and^worketh further of his 
own nature, and barreth entails peremptorily, 
whether the heir doth claim within five years or 
not, if he claim by him that levied tho fine, 
wiiii .uuw Recoveries are where, for assurances 
of lands, the parties do agree, that one 
shall begin an action real against the other, as 
though he had good right to the land, and the 
other shall not enter into defence against it, but 
allege that he bought the land of I. H. who had 


judged against the cryer that was 
vouchee, is to go in succession of estate as the 
land should have done, and then it was not rea¬ 
son to allow the heir the liberty to keep the land 
itself and also to have recompense; and, there¬ 
fore, he loseth the land, and is to trust to the re¬ 
compense. , 

This sleight was first invented when 
entails fell out to be so inconvenient as ranvMima! 
is before declared, so that men made i»i biminiii la 
no conscience to cut them off if they Kbichm 
could find law for it. And now by use, mon ewTey 

• , anecs and u* 

those recoveries are become common Mr .iiM.ibr 
assurances against entails, remainders, 
and reversior^p, and are the greatest security pur¬ 
chasers have for their moneys; for a fine will bar 
the heir in tail, and not the remainder, nor re¬ 
version, but a common recovery will bar them all. 

Upon feoffments and recoveries, the ^ 
estate doth settle as the use and intent nHantiiS » 

rotrfiMv liM 

of the parties is declared by word or.w uieiioiiiy 
writing, before the act was done; As [Jj 
fo^ example; they make a writing that 
one of them shall levy a fine, make a feoffmen|| 
or suffer a common recovery to the other, but this 
use and intent is, that one should have it for hie 
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life, and after bis decease, a stranger to have it in 
tail, and then a third in fee-simple. In this case 
the land settleth in an estate according to the use 
and intent declared. And that by reason of the 
statute made 27 H. VIII. conveying the land in 
possession to him tliat hath interest in the use, 
or intent of the fine, feoffment, or recovery, ac¬ 
cording to the use and intent of the parties. 

Batniim, niH, Upon this Statute is likewise ground 
ihe fourth and fifth of the six con 
veyances, viz. bargains, sales, cove 
om nants, to stand seised to uses; for this 

statute, wheresoever it findeth a use, conjoineth 
the possession to it, and turneth it into like quali¬ 
ty of estate, condition, rent, and the like as the 
use hath. 

The uke is but the equity and honesty 
to hold the land in conacientia bom virt. 
As for example; I and you agree that I shall 
give you money for your land, and you shall 
make me assurance of it. I pay you the money, 
but you made me no assurance of it. Here, 
although the estate of the land be still in you, 
yet the equity and honesty to have it is with me; 
and this equity is called the use, upon which I 
had no remedy but in Chancery, until this statute 
was made of 27II. VIII. and now this 
Own! wu non- Statute conjoineth and containeth the 
but m Chan- land to him that hath the use. I for 
my money pai5 to you have the land 
itself, without any other conveyance from you, 
and it is called a bargain and sale. 

^ ^ But the parliament that made that 

H. s. tinth not statute did foresee that it would be 
l!»'p>ymrar°r mischievous that men’s lands shpuld 
n^lndnnted SO Suddenly, upon the payment of a 

nod enrolled. ^ ^ * j r .u 

ultle money, be conveyed from them, 
peradventure in an alehouse or a tavern, upon 
Btrainable advantages, did therefore gravely pro¬ 
vide another act in the same parliament, that the 
land, upon payment of this money, should not 
pass away, except there were a writing indented 
made between the said two parties, and 
H s’ent^eih the Said Writing also within six months 
and incorporate enrolled in some of the courts at West- 

towne where . ^ , . ix • .« 

they did UK (0 minster, or in the sessions rolls in the 
shire where the land lieth, unless it be in 
cities or corporate towns where they did use to 
enrol deeds, and there the statute extendetb not. 

The fifth conveyance of a fine is a 
•oniindm^ conveyance to stand seised td uses. It 
is in this sort; a man that hath aSvife 
and children, brethren, and kinsfolk, may by 
(ipoB writing under bis hand and seal, agree 
that for their or any of their preferment 
IStlhk[Sd£jf» he will stand seised of his lands to their 
uses, either for life in tail or fee, so as 
5Sd*ihiJSp(,B he shall see cause; upon which agree- 
. writing there ariseth an equity 

or honesty, that the land should go 
according to those agreements; nature and reason 


I allowing these provisions, which equity and 
honesty is the use. And the use being created in 
this sort, the statute of 27 H. VIII. beforeiiien- 
tioned, conveyeth the estate of the land, as tho 
use is appointed. 

And so this covenant to stand seised Ao*e»i.tte 
to uses is at this day, since the said sta- 
tute, a conveyance of land, and with ""liSSSm'’ 
this difference from a bargain and sale; SSfiirM rttotS 
in that this ncedeth no enrolment as a 
bargain and sale doth, nor needeth it to 
be in writing indented, as bargain and 
sale must: and if the party to whose use he 
agrpeth to stand seised of the land, be not wife, 
or child, cousin, or one that he raeaneth to marry, 
then will no use rise, and so no conveyance; for 
although the law alloweth such weighty consi¬ 
derations of marriage and blood to raise uses, yet 
doth it not admit so trifling considerations as of 
acquaintance, schooling, services, or the like. 

But where a man maketh an estate of his land 
to others by fine, feoffment, or recovery, 
he may then appoint the use to whom 
he listeth, without respect of marriage, 
kindred, or other things; for in that 
case his own will and declaration 
guideth the equity of the estate. It is 
not BO when he maketh ito estate, but 
agreeth to stand seised, nor when he hath taken 
any thing, as in the cases of bargain, and sale, 
and covenant, to stand to uses. 

The last of the six conveyances is a 
will m writing, which course of con- nKcoiiKid by 
veyance was first ordained by statute ' 
made 32 H. VIII. before which statute no man 
might give land by will, except it were in a bo¬ 
rough town, where there was an especial custom 
that men might give their lands by will; as in 
London, and many other places. 

Tho not giving ofdand by will was Thtnoidi,. 
thought to be a defect at common law; 
that men in wars, or suddenly falling S,''V(ta* * 
sick, had not power to dispose of their 
ands, except they could make a feoffment, or levy 
a fine, or suffer a recovery, which lack of time 
would not permit; and for men to do it by these 
means, when they could not undo it again, was 
iiard: besides, even to the last hour of death, 
men’s minds might alter upon further proofs of 
their children or kindred, or increase of children 
or hebt, or defect of servants, or friends, to be 
altered. • 

For which cause it was reason that ^ 1 ,, «,„rt iiui 
the law should permit him to reserve to 
the last instant the disposing of his 
ands, and to give him means to dispose i'li," hidlV™ 
it, which seeing it did not fitly serve, 
men used this device. 

They conveyed their full estates of 
their lands, in their good health, to 
friends in trust, properly called feoffees in trust, 
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and then they would, by their wills, declare how By this statute of 27 H. VIII. the 
their friends should dispose of their lands; and power of disposinsr land by will is 
if those friends would not perform it, the Court clearly taken away amongst those »”**.*!*>*?• 
of Chancery was to compel them, by reason of fMuds; whereupon 32 H. VIII. another 
the trust; and this trust was called the use of the statute was made, to give men power to give 
land, so as the feoffees had the land, and the party lands by will in this sort. First, it must be by 
himself had the use ; which use was in equity, to will in writing. Secondly, he must be seised of 
take the profits for himself, and that the feoffees an estate in fee-simple; for tenant for another 
should make such an estate as he should appoint man’s life, or term in tail, cannot give land by 
them; and if he appointed none, then the use will, by that statute, 32 H. VIII. he must be solely 
should go to the heir, as the estate itself of the seised, and not jointly with another; ^ ^ 

land should have done; for the use was to the and then being thus seised, for all the iriMd or apito 
estate like a shadow following the body. land he holdeUi in soccage tenure, be eai«'Lr!^i 

Tho incooFoii By this course of putting lands ^to may give it by will, except he hold any p « ? he ftii« 
fwTmfouM”* were many inconveniences piece of land in capite, by knight’s ser- 

(as this use which grew first for a reh- vice of the king; and then, laying all his lacks 
sonable cause), viz. to give men power and liberty together, he can give but two parts by will, for 
to dispose of their own, was turned to deceive the third part of the whole, as well in soccage as 
many of their just and reasonable rights; as, in capite, must descend to the heir, to answer 
namely, a man that had cause to sue for his land, wardship, livery, and primer seisin to the crown, 
knew not against whom to bring his action, nor And so if he hold lands by knight's TiietiiiisptH 
who was owner of it. The wife was defrauded service of a subject, he can devise of 
of her tliirds; the husband of being tenant by the land but two parts, and the third 
courtesy ; the lord of his wardship, relief, heriot, tho lord by wardship, and the heir by 
and escheat; the creditor of his extent for debt; descent, is to hold, 
the poor tenant of his lease, for these rights and And if a man that hath three acres 
duties were given by law from him that was of land holden in capite, by knight’s 
owner of the land, and none other, which was service, do make a jointure to his wife 
now the feoffee of trust, and so tho old owner, of one, and convey another to any of his 
which we call the feoffor, should take the profits, children, or to friends, io take the pro- 
and leave the power to dispose of the land at his fits and to pay his debts, or legacies, or 
discretion to the firnffee, and yet he was not such daughters’ portions, then the third acre, or any 
a tenant as to be seised of the land, so as his wife part thereof, he cannot give by will, but must 
could have dower, or the lands be extended for suffer it to deacend to tbe heir, and that must 
his debts, or that he could forfeit it for felony or satisfy wardship. 

treason, or that his heir could be ward for iij»or Yet a man, having three acres as Buttconwy- 

any duty of tenure fall to the lord by his death, or before, may convey all to his wife or S'iiJhiX 

that he could make any leases of it. children, by conveyance, in his life- 

Thefrawuof Which frauds, by degrees of time, US time, as by feoffment, fine, recovery, 
u«ly Biey increased, were remedied by d^- bargain, and sale, or covenant to stand 
vers statutes; as, namely, by a statute seised to uses, and to disinherit the 

of 1 VI. and 4 H. VIII. it was ap- heir. But if the heir be within age 

iu-TJieVk pointed that the action may be tried when his father dieth, the king or other *“"*• 

against him which takoth the profits, lord shall have that heir in ward, and shall have 
which was then cesluy que use by a statute made one of the three acres during the wanlship, and to 
1 R. III. peases and estates made by cesluy que sue livery and seisin. But at full age the heir 
use are made good, and statutes by him acknow- shall have no part of it, but it shall go according 
lodged. 4 H. VII. the heir of eestuy que use is to to the conveyance made by the father, 
be in ward. 16 H. VIII. the lord is to have relief It hath been debated how the thirds Entulcd lull* 
upon the death of any eestuy que use. shall be setferth. Forit is the use that 

Which frauds nevertheless multiplying dfhily, all lands which the father leaveth to fortSSWIi- 
27 H.H. i.kin» >0 ood 27 H.*VIII. the Parliament, descend to the heir, being fee-simple, fulTlhinl p>rt 
!5utrth(hT purposing to take away all those uses, or in tail, must be part of the thirds > Krnd to Iho 

reducing the law to the ancient and if it be a fui’l third, then the king, 

form of conveying of lands by public nor heir, nor lord, can intermeddle with the rest; 
Smo^tI'’ livery of seisin, fine, and recovery, did if it bo not a full third, yet they must take it so 

ordain, that where lands were put in much as it is, and have a supply out of the rest, 

trustor use, there the possession and estate should supply is to be taken thus ; if Tbemunerof 

be presently carried out of the friends in trust, and it be the king’s ward, then by a com- whn°^ 1**^ 
settled and invested on him that had the uses, for | mission out of the court of wards, 
such term and time as he had the use. ' whereupon a jury by oath must set 
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forth so much as shall make up the thirds, except 
the officers of the court of wards can otherwise 
agree with the parties. If there be no wardship 
due to the king, then the other lord is to hare this 
supply by a commission out of the chancery, and 
jury thereupon. 

ncuiiiia, Btit in all those cases the statutes do 
feg*!!! .*!* give power to him that maketh tlie will 
^ forth, and appoint of himself, 
which lands shall go for thirds, and 
neither king nor lord ran refuse it. 
And if it be not enough, yet they must 


auM UJi« that 
in |«rlt mmI 
havna lupfiiy 

oiitoriiM raiL tjileo that in part, and only have a sup¬ 
ply in manner as before is mentioned out of the 
rest. 


Profcrly in goods. 


Of the several ways 
v^hereby a man may 
get property in goods 
or chattels. 


1. By 

2. By 

3. By 

4. By 

5. By 
fi. By 

7. By 

8. By 

9. By 
10. By 


gift. 

sale. 

Stealing. 

waving. 

straying. 

shipwreck. 

forfeiture. 

executorship. 

administration. 

legacy. 


A dfwd bf f lA 
nffpioili 


Ini( goml 


I. Proj^erty by gift. 

By gift the property of goods may 
bn passed by word or writing; but if 
there bn a general deed of gift made of 
gootls, this is suspicious to be 
ir'IillS.*!!?'™!!.' fraud, to deceive the cre- 

(litors. 

And if a man who is in debt make a 
deed of gift of all his goods to protract the taking 
of them in execution for his debt, this deed of gift 
is void, as against thosn to whom he stood in¬ 
debted ; but as against himself, his own executors 
or administrators, or any man to whom afterwards 
ho shall sell or convey them, it is good. 

II. By sale. 

Properly in goods by sale. By sale 
any man may convey his own goods to 
another: and although he may fear exo* 
ention for debts, yet he may sell them 
outright for money at any time before 
the execution served, so that there b'o no .reserva¬ 
tion of trusts between them; paying the mon^y, 
he shall have the goods again; for that trust, in 
such case, doth prove plainly a fraud to prevent 
the creditors from taking the goods in execution. 

III. JBy theft, or taking in jest. 

Property of goods by theft, or takipg 
in jest. If any man steal my goods or 
chattels, or take them from me in jest, 
or borrow them of me, or as a trespasser or felon 


Of 

d Mrliat 
arbeb mch 

Biad« la. 


Tlie ownerm«7 

M'ixe lilt ftMiilt 

after they are 


Wlal» a tal« 
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' carry them to the market or fair, and sell them, 
i this sale doth bar me of the property of my goods, 
\ saving that if he be a horse he must be ridden two 
hours in the market or fair, between ten and five 
! o’clock, and tolled for in the toll book, and the 
1 seller must bring one to avouch his sale, known 
I to the toll book keeper,jor else the sale bindeth me 
I not. And for any other goods, where the sale in a 
I market or fair shall bar the owner, being not the 
j seller of his property, it must be sale in a market 
! or fair where usually things of that 
j nature are sold. As for example: if a 
I man steal a horse, and sell him in 
tSm^bfield, the true owner is barred- by 
this sale; but if lie sell the horse in Cheapside, 
N&wgate, or Westminster Market, the true owner 
is not barred by this sale, because these markets 
are usual for flrsli, llsh, &c., and not for horses. 

8o, whereas, by the custom of London, in 
every shop there is a market all the days of the 
week, saving Sundays and holidays. Yet if a 
piece of pl-ate or jewel tiuil is lost, or chain of 
gold or pearl that is stolen or borrowed, be sold 
in a draper’s or scrivener’s shop, or any others 
but a goldsmith, this sale barreth not the true 
owner, ct sic in similibus. 

V'et by steal'iig alone of goods the 
thief gottetli not such propehy. but that 
the owner may soize them again where- 
soever ho findctli them; except they were sold in 
fair or market, after they were stolen, and that 
bona fide without fraud. 

But if the thief be condemned of the 
felony, or outlawed for the same, or 
outlawed in any personal action, or 
havj committed a forfeiture of goods to 
the crown, then the true ou’ner is with 
out remedy. 

Nevertlieless, if fresh after the goods 
w;cre stolen, the true* owner maketh 
pursuit after the tliief and goods, and 
taketh the gooils with the thief, 
may take them again. And if he make 
no fresh pursuit,' yet if ho prosecute “f”’'"*"™ 
the felon so far as a justice requireth, that is, to 
have him arraigned, indicted, and found guilty 
(though he be nvt hanged, nor have judgment of 
death,) or have him outlawed upon the indict¬ 
ment ; in all these cases he shall have his goods 
again, by a writ of restitution to the party in 
whodh hands they are. 

IV. By waving of goods. 

By waving of goods a property is gotten thus. 
A thief having stdien goods being pursued, flieth 
away and leaveth the goods. This leaving is 
called waving, and the property is in the king; 
except the loi^ of the manor have a right to it by 
custom or charter. 

But if the felon be indicted, adjudged, or found 
guilty, or outlawed at the suit of the owner of 
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these goods, he shall have restitatioii of these 
goods as before. 

V. By straying. 

By straying property in live cattle is thus got¬ 
ten. When they come into other men’s grounds, 
straying from the owners, then the party or lord 
into whose grounds or manors they come causeth 
them to be seized, and a withe put about their 
nccltf, and to be cried in three markets adjoining, 
showing the marks of the cattle; which done, if 
the true owner claiineth them not within a year 
and a day, then the property of tiieui is in the 
lord of the manor whereunto Uiey did stray, if he 
have all strays by custom or charter, else to the 
king. 

VI. ffrecA', and when it shall be said to be. 

By sliipwreck property of goods is thus gotten. 
When a ship laden is cast away upon the coasts, 
so that no living creature that was in it when it 
bcg.in to sink cscapoth to land with life, then all 
those go'>ds arc said to be wrecked, and they be¬ 
long to the crown if they be found; except the 
lord of the soil adjoining can entitle himself unto 
them by custom, or by the king’s charier. 

Vll. Forfeitttres. 

By forfeitures goods and chattels are thus got¬ 
ten. If the owner be outlawed, if he be indicted 
of felony or treason, or citluir confess it, or be 
found guilty of it, or refuse to be tried by peers 
or Jury, or be attainted by judgment, or fly for 
felony, although he be not guilty, or^siifler the 
exigent to go forth against him, although he be 
not outlawed, or that he go over the seas without 
license, all the goods he had at the judgment he 
furfeiteth to the crown, exSept some lord by chgf- 
tcr can claim them. For in those cases prescripts 
will not serve, except it be so ancient, that it 
hath had allowance before the justices in eyre in 
their circuits, or in the King’s Bench in ancient 
time. 

* VIII. By executorship. 

By executorship goods are gotten. When a 
man possessed of goods maketh his last will and 
testament in writing, or word, and maketh c^e or 
more executors thereof, these executors have by 
the will and death of the parties all the property 
of their goods, chattels, leases for years, ward¬ 
ships, and extents, and all right concerning those 
things. 

Einrutonnar, Thoso cxecutors may meddle with 
goods, and dispose them before 
KSj'u’JtloD ^1*® will, but they cannot 

farw, 4.bu bring an action for any debt or duty 
before they have proved the will. 

VoL. III.— 34 


The proving of the will is thus. They 
are to exhibit the will into the bishop’s orS Sails 
court, and there they are to bring the wmmK 
witnesses, and there they are to be 
sworn, and the bishop’s ofltcers are to keep the 
will original, and certify the copy thereof in 
parchment under the bishop’s seal of office, 
which parchment so sealed, is called the will 
proved. 

IX. By letters ef administratim. 

By letters of administration property in goods 
is thus gotten. When a man possess^ of goods 
dieth without any will, there such goods as the 
executors should have had if he had made a will 
were by ancient law to coinc^lo the bishop of the 
diocess, to dispose for the good of his soul that 
died, he first paying his funerals and 
debts, and giving the rest, ad pios u«im. ‘ 

This is now altered by statute laws, so as the 
bishops are to grant letters of administration of the 
goods at this day to the wife if she require it, or 
children, or next of kin; if they refuse it, as often 
they do, because the debts are greater than the 
estate will bear, then somo creditor, or some other, 
will take it as the bishop’s officers shall think 
meet. It groweth often in question what bishop 
shall have the right of proving wills, and granting 
administration of goodp. 

In which controversy tho rule is whmttai*. 
thus: That if the party dead had, at 
the time of his death, bttna 
divers diocesscs of some 
value, then thi archbishop of the pro- 
viiice where he died is to have the pro- 
bate of his will, and to grant the administration 
of his goods as the case fallctli out; otherwise, 
the bishop of tho diocess whero he died is to do it. 

If there be but one executor made, 
yet he may refuse the executorship 
coming before the bishop, so that he 
hath not intermeddled with any of the *“*'• 
goods before, or with receiving debts, or paying 
legacies. 

And if there be more executors than Eimitarmicbi 
one, so many as list may refuse; and 
if any one take it upon him, the rest J; 
that did once refuse may when they 
will take it upon them, and no execu- J; 
tor shal^be ffirther charged with debts 
orjegacies than the value of the goods ™Si„ph>oii, 
come to his hands. So that he foresee 
that he pay dejits upon record, first 
debts to the king, then upon judgments, statutes, 
recognizances, then debts by bond and bill sealed, 
rent unpaid, servants’ wages, payment to head 
workmen, and, lastly, shop-books, and contracts 
by word. For if an executor, or administrator 
pay debts to others before to tho king, or deb|| 
due by bond before those due by record, or debts 
Z 
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bj shop-books and contracts before those by bond, 
arrearages of rent, and servants’, or workmen's 
wages, he shall pay the same over again to those 
others in the said degrees. 

But yet the law giveth them choice, 
that where divers have debts due 
equal degree of record or specialty, he 
may pay which of them he will, before 
any suit brought against him; but if 
suit be brought he must pay them that get judg¬ 
ment against him. 

«»«««- executor may convey the 

!y ? *r ^ “ goods, or release debts without his com- 
Ew'bire'*'* panion, and anyone by himself may do 
much as all together; but one man’s 
releasing of debts or selling of goods, 
shall not'charge the other to pay so 
much of the goods, if there be not enough to 
pay debts; but it shall charge the party him¬ 
self that did so release or convey. 

oitarwiMiof administrators, 

Mtaimirinton. authority given 

them by the bishop over the goods, which author¬ 
ity being given to many, is to be executed by all 
of them joined together. 

And if an executor die making an 
executor, the second executor is exe¬ 
cutor to the first testator. 

But if an adn^nistrator die intestate, 
then his administrator shall not be exe¬ 
cutor or administrator to the first. But 
^bat case the bishop, whom we call 
the ordinary, is to commit the adminis- 
hii Rood,. tration of the first testator’s goods to 
his wife, or next of kin, as if he had died intes¬ 
tate. Always provided, that that which the exe¬ 
cutor did in his lifetime is to bo allowed for good. 

And so if an administrator die, and 
make his executor, the executor of the 
administrator shall not be executor to 
the first intestate; but the ordinary must 
new commit the administration of the 
goods of the first intestate again. 
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If the executor or administrator pay znaiunm 
debts, or funerals, or legacies of bis 
own money, he may retain so much of 
the goods in kind, of the testator or intestate, and 
shall have property of it in kind. 

X. Property by legacy. 

Property by legacy is where a man tumum or 
maketh a will and executors, and giveth 
legacies, ho or they to whom the lega- TXnm***" 
cies are given must have the assent of 
the executors, or one of them, to have *'*“"■ 
his legacy, and the property of that lease, or other 
goods bequeathed unto him, is said to be in him; 
but he may not enter nor take his legacy without 
the assent of the executors, or one of them, 
because the executors are charged to pay debts 
before legacies. And if one of them assent to 
pay legacies, he shall pay the value thereof of his 
own purse if there be not otherwise sufficient to 
pay debts. 

But this is to be understood by debts 
of record to the king, or by bill and Sbutlali.’" 
bond scaled, or arrearages of rent, or iJ^S'w.or'cnn”" 
servants’ or workmen’s wages; and 
not debts of shop-books, or bills unsealed, or 
contract by word; for bcfc;re them legacies are 
to be paid. 

And if the executors doubt that they 
shall not have enosgh to pay every '’iL'Ji'il'iii'' 
legacy, they may pay which they list 
first; but they may not sell any special 
legacy which they will to pay debts, ‘»i“r 
or a lease of goods to pay a money-legacy. But 
they may sell any legacy which they will to pay 
delHs, if they have not enough besides. 

If a man make a will, and make no wbeanwiii» 
executors, or if the executors refuse, “ 

the ordinary is to commit administra- 
tirtn cum testamento afituxo, and take 
bonds of the administrators to perform *“ o'"*®- 
the will, and he is to do it in such sort as the 
executor should hpve done, if he had been named. 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 

THE KING’S SOLICITOR-GENERAL, 

IN CERTAIN GREAT AND DIFFICULT CASES. 


TO MY LOVING FRIENDS AND FELLOWS, 

Till 

READERS, ANCIENTS, UTTER-BARRISTERS, AND STUDENTS OF GRAY’S INN. 


I DO not hold the daw of England in so mean an account, but that which other laws are held 
worthy of should be due likewise to our laws, as no less worthy for our state. Therefore, when I found 
that, not only in the ancient times, hut now at this day, in France, Italy, and other nations, the speeches, 
and as they term them, pleadings, which have been made injudicial cases where the cases were mighty 
and famous, have been set down by those that made them, and published; so that not only Cicero, 
a Demosthenes, or an iEschines hath set forth his orations, as well in the Judicial as deliberative, 
but a Marion and a Pavier have done the like by their pleading^; I know no reason why the same 
should not be brought in use by the professors of our law, for their arguments in principal cases. 
And this I think the more necessary, because the compendious form of reporting resolutions, with 
the substance of the reasons lately Ased by Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, doth not delineate or trace out to the young practisers of law a method and form of argument 
for them to imitate. It is true, I could have wished some abler person had begun; but it is a kind 
of order sometimes to beyn with the meanest. Nevertlieless, thus much I may say with modesty, 
that these arguments which I have set forth, most of them are upon subjects not vulgar; and there¬ 
withal, in regard of the commixture which the course of my life hath made of law with oth^r studies, 
they may have the more variety, and perhaps the more depth of reason: for the reasons of municipal 
laws, severed from the grounds of nature, manners, and policy, are like wall flowers, which, though 
they grow high upon the crests of states, yet they have no deep root; besides, in all public services 
I ever valued my reputation more than niy pains; and, therefore, in weighty causes I always used 
extraordinaty diligence; in all which respects I persuade myself the reading of them will not be un¬ 
profitable. This work I knew not to whom to dedicate rather than to the Society of Gray’s Imn, the 
place,whence my father was called to the highest place of justice, and where myself have lived and 
had my procedure so far as, by his majesty’s rare, if not singular grace, to be of both his councils; 
and therefore few men so bound to their societies by obligation, both ancestral and personal, as I am 
to yours, which I would glpdly acknowledge, not onfy in having your name joined with mine own 
in a book, but in any other good office and effect which the active part of my life and place may 
enable me unto toward the society, or any of you in particular.' And so I bid you right heartily 
farewell. • 

Your assured loving Friend and Fellow, 

Francis Bacon. 
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THE 


CASE OF IMPEACHMENT OF WASTE. 

AROUED 

BEFORE ALL THE JUDOES IN THE EXCHEQUER CHAMBER. 


The case needs neither repeating nor opening. 
The point is, in substance, but one, familiar to be 
put, but fliflicultto be resolved ; that is. Whether, 
upon a lease without impeachment of waste, the 
property of the timber trees, after severance, be 
not in him that is owner of the inheritance 1 

'I’he case is of great weight, and the question 
of great difficulty: weighty it nmst needs be, for 
that it doth concern, or may concern all the lands 
in England; and difficult it must bn, because this 
question sails tn envjlucnlih aqwirum, in the 
meeting or strife of two great tides. For there is 
a strong current of practice and opinion on the 
ono side, and there is a more strong current, as I 
conceive, of authorities, both ancient and late, on 
the other side. And, therefore, according to the 
reverend custom of the realm, it is brought now 
to this asscmhly; and it is high time the question 
receive an end, the law a rule, and men’s con¬ 
veyances a direction. 

This doubt ariseth and resteth upon two things 
to be con8i<lcred ; first, to considei^of the interest 
and property of a timber tree, to whom it helong- 
elh: and, secondly, to consider of the construc¬ 
tion and operation of these words or clause, nhs- 
que impetUione vnsti: for within these two 
branches will aptly fall whatsoever can be perti¬ 
nently spoken in this question, without obscuring 
the question by any other curious division. 

For thb first of these considerations, which is 
the interest or property of a timber tree, I will 
maintain and prove to your lordships three things. 

First, That a timber tree, while it grow’eth, is 
merely parcel of the inheritance, as well as the 
soil itself. 

And, secondly, I will prove, that when cither 
nature or accident, or the hand of man hath made 
it transitory, and cut it off from the'earth, it can¬ 
not change the owner, but the property of it goes 
where the irheritance was before. And thus 
much by the rules of the common law. 

And, thirdly, I will show that the statute of 
Gloucester doth rather corroborate and confirm 
the property in the lessor than alter it, or transfer 
it to the lessee. 

And for the second consideration, which is 
the force of that clause, absque impetUione vasti, 1 
will sdso uphold and make good three other 
assertions. 


First, That if that clause should be taken in 
the ‘-ense which the other side would force upon 
it, that it were a clause repugnant to the estate 
and void. 

Secondly, That the sense which we conceive 
and give is natural in respect of the words; and 
for the matter agreeable to reason and the rules 
of law. 

And, lastly. That if the interpretation seem 
ambiguous and doubtful, yet the very mischief 
itself, and consideration of the commonwealth, 
ought rather to incline your lordships’ judgment 
to our construction. 

My first assertion therefore is, that a timber 
tree is a solid parcel of the inheritance; which 
may seem a point admitted, and not w'orth the 
labouring. But there is such a chain in this 
case, as that which seemeth most plain, if it is 
sharply looked into, doth invincibly draw on that 
which is most doubtful. For if the tree be parcel 
of the inheritance unsevered, inherit in the rever¬ 
sion, severance will not alien it, nor the clause 
will not divest it. 

Ts) open, therefore, the nature of an inheritance; 
sense teacheth there be, of the soil and earth, 
parts that arc raised and eminent, as timber trees, 
rocks, houses. There be parts that arc sunk and 
dftpressed, as mines, whicli are called by some 
arbnrcs suhlerraneo’, because that as trees have 
great branches and smaller boughs and fwigs, so 
have they in their region greater and smaller 
veins; so if we had in England beds of porcelain, 
such as they have in China, which porcelain is a 
kind of a plaster buried in the earth, and by length 
of time congeabd and glazed into that fine sub¬ 
stance, this were as an artificial mine, and no 
doubt part of the inheritance. Then are the ordi¬ 
nary parts, which make the mass of the earth, as 
stone, gravel, loam, clay, and the like. 

Now, as I make all these much in one degree, 
so there is none of them, not timber trees, not 
quarries, not minerals nor fossils, but hath a 
double nature; inheritable and real while it is 
contained within the mass of the earth, and tran¬ 
sitory and personal when it is once severed. 
For even gold and precious stone, which is more 
durable out of earth than any tree is upon the 
earth, yet the law doth not hold of that dignity 
as to bo matter of inheritance if it be once sever- 

2fi8 
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able inheritances, as villains in gross, 
and dignities which are judged hereditaments; 
but because by their severance they lose their 
nature of perpetuity, which is of the essence of 
an inheritance. 

And herein 1 do not a little admire 
the wisdom of the laws of England, 
and the consent which they have with 
the wisdom of philosophy and nature 
itself: for it is a maxim in philosophy 
that in redone elementari nihil est wfernum, nigi 
per priipafratiimem spceiei, out per auccessiopem 
partium. 

And it is most evident that the elements them¬ 
selves, and their products, have a perpetuity not 
in individuo, but by supply and succession of 
])arts. For example, the vestal hre that was 
nourished by the virgins at Rome was not the 
same hre still, but was in perpetual waste and 
in perpetual renovation. So it is of the sea and 
waters, it is not the same water individually, for 
that exhales by the sun, and is fed again by the 
showers. And so of the earth itself, and mines, 
quarries, and whatsoever it containeth, they arc 
corruptible individually, and maintained only 
by succession of part^. and that lasteth no longer 
than they continue fixed to the main and mother 
globe of the earth, and is destroyed by their 
separation 

According to this I find the wisdom of the law, 
by imitation of the course of nature, to judge of 
inheritances and things transitory; for it allow- 
cth no portions of the earth, no stone, no gold, no 
mineral, no tree, no mould to bo longer .nhorit 
ance than they adhere to the mass, alid so are 
capable of supply in their parts; for by their con- 
tinuanco of body stands their continuance of time. 

Neither is this matter ot» discourse, except tl^e 
deep and profound reasons of law, which ought 
chiefly to be searched, shall be accounted dis¬ 
course, as the slighter sort of w'ts, Seioli, may 
esteem them. * 

And, therefore, now that we have opened the 
nature of inh. ritable and transitory, let us see, 
upon a division of estates, and before severance, 
what kind of interests the law allotteth to the 
owner of inheritance, and what to the particular 
tenant, for they be competitors in this case. 

First, In general the law doth adsign 
to the lessor those parts of the soil con. 
joined, which have obtained the repu¬ 
tation to be durable, and of continu¬ 
ance, and such as betng destroyed are 
not but by long time renewed; and to 
the terminors it assigneth such inte- 
u» iiu. 4 H. 7. fggtg as are tender and feeble against the 
force of time, but have an ^nnual or seasonable 
return or revenue. And herein it consents again 
with the wisdom of the civil law; for our inhe- 
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ritance and particular estate is in effect their 
dominium and usua^ruetust for so it was con¬ 
ceived upon the ancient statute of depopulations, 
4 Hen. VII. which was penned, » that the owner 
of the land should re-edify the houses of hue- 
bandry,” that the word owner, which answeredi 
to dominua, was he that had the immediate inhe. 
ritance; and so ran the later statutes. Let us see 
therefore what judgment the law maketh of a 
timber tree; and whether the law doth not place 
it within the lot of him that hath the inheritance 
as parcel thereof. 

First, It appeareth by the register out TinwHiiif 
of the words of the writ of waste, that 
the waste is laid to be mi exhip.reiialion- 
em, which presupposeth hirredita/em t 
for there cannot be a disinherison by the cutting 
down of the tree, except there was an inheritance 
in the tree, quiaprivatin praeaupponH aelum. 

Again it appeareth out of the words 
of the statute of Gloucester, well oh- . 

served, that the tree and the soil are 
one entire thing, for the words are, quotl 
recuperet rem vaalatam ,- and yet the books speak, 
and the very judgment in waste is quod recuperet 
locum vaatatum, which shows, that rea and loeua 
are in exposition of law taken indifferently; for 
the lessor shall not recover only the stem of the 
tree, but he shall recover the very soil, wherounto 
the stem continues. And therefore it is notably 
ruled in 'i'i 11. VI. f. 13, that if the ter- 
minor do first cut down the tree, and 
then destroy the stem, tho lessor shall declare 
upon two seqpral wastes, and recover treble 
da^nages fur them severally. But, says the book, 
ho must bring but one writ, for he can recover the 
place wasted but once. 

And farther proof may be fitly alleged out of 
Mullin’s case in the commentaries, 
where it is said, that for timber trees 
tithes shall not be paid. And the reason of the 
book is well to be observed; “fur that (ithes are 
to be paid for the revenue of the inheritance, and 
not for tho inheritance itself.” 

Nay, my lords, it is notable to consider what a 
reputation the law gives to the trees, even after 
they are severed by grant, as may be plainly 
inferred out of Herlackenden’s case, ^ 

L. Coke, p. 4, f. G2. I mean the prin¬ 
cipal case; where it is resolved, that if the trees 
being excepted out of a lease granted to the lessee, 
or If the grantee of trees accept a lease of the land, 
the property of the trees drown not, as a term 
should drown in*a freehold, but subsist as a chat¬ 
tel divided; which shows plainly, though they 
be made transitory, yet they still to some purpose 
savour of the inheritance: for if you go a little 
faither, and put the case of a state tail, which is 
a state of inheritance, then I think clearly they 
are reannexed. But, on the other side, if a man 
buy corn standing upon the ground, and take a 
z 2 
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lease of the same ground, where the corn stands, 
I say plainly it is reafiixed, for paria eopulantur 
cumparihw. 

And it is no less worthy the note, what an ope¬ 
ration the inheritance leavcth behind it in matter 
of waste, even when it is gone, as appeareth in 
the case of tenant after possibility, who shall not 
be punished; for though the new reason be, 
because his estate was not within the statute of 
Gloucester; yet I will not go from my old master 
Littleton’s reason, which speaketh out of the 
depth of the common law, he shall not be punished 
“for the inheritance sake which was once in 
him.” 

But this will receive a great deal of illustration, 
by considering the ternunor’s estate, and the 
nature thereof, which was well defined by Mr. i 
Heath, who spake excellent well to the case, that 
it is such as he ought to yield up the inlieritance 
in as good plight as ho received it; and therefore 
ThedniMiioo ftrmarius, which is the word 

statute of Marlcbridgc, cometh, 
as I conceive, a Jlrnuindo ; because he 
makes the profit of the inheritance, which other¬ 
wise should be upon account, and uncertain, firm 
and certain; and, accordingly, feoJi Jirnut, fee- 
farm, is a perpetuity certain. Therefore the 
nature and limit of a particular tenant is to make 
the inheritance certain, and not to make it worse. 

I. Tiierefore he cannot'break the soil otherwise 
than with his ploughshare, to turn up perhaps a 
stone that lieth aloft; his interest is in aupcrjkie, 
not in jtrofundo, he hath but tunicam terrie, little 
more than the vesture. *- 

If wc had fir timber here, as they have in llfus* 
covy, he could not pierce the tree to make the 
pitch come forth, no more than he may break the 
earth. 

Tin «M«iw evidence, which \apro- 

pu/rnaculum hseredilalis, the fortress and 
defence of the land belongeth not to the 
lessee, but to the owner of the inheritance. 

So the lessee’s estate is not account- 
in^Kih^otinn- ed of that dignity, that it can do ho- 
mage, because it is a badge of continu- 
Himiioriaihaii anco in the blood of lord and tenant. 

■ot kmud. „ - 

Neither for my own opinion can a par¬ 
ticular tenant of a manor have aid pour file marier, 
uu pour fairefitz chevalier ; because it is given by 
law upon an intendment of continuance of blood 
and privity between lord and tenant. *' 

And for t’le tree, which is now in question, do 
but consider in what a revolution the law moves, 
and as it were in an orb: for when the tree is 
young and tender, germen terras, a sprout of the 
earth, the law giveth it to the lessee, as having a 
nature not permanent, and yet easily restored; 
when it comes to be a timber tree, and hath a na^ure 
solid and durable, the law earrieth it to the lessor. 
But after again if it become a sear and a dotard. 
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and its solid parts grow putrefied, and, as the poet 
saith, non jam mater alit tellua vireague mimatrat, 
then tlte law returns it back to the lessee. This 
is true justice, this is suum euique tribuere ; the 
law guiding all things with line of measure and 
proportion. 

And therefore that .interest of the les¬ 
see in the tree, which the books call a 
special property, is scarce worth that 
iiaiiie. He shall have the shade, so 
shall he have the shade of a rock; but 
he shall not have a crystal or Bristol diamond 
growing upon the rock. He shall have the pan- 
nagp; why 1 that is the fruit of the inheritance of 
a tree, as herb or grass is of the soil. He shall 
hive seasonable loppings; why 1 so he shall have 
seasonable diggings of an open mine. So all 
these things are rather profits of the tree, than any 
special property in the tree. But about words we 
will not difl'er. 

So as 1 conclude this part, that the reason and 
wisdom of law doth match things, as they con- 
sort, ascribing to permanent states permanent 
interest, and to transitory states transitory in¬ 
terest; and you cannot alter this order of law by 
fancies of clauses and liberties, as I will tell yon 
in the proper place. And therefore the tree stand¬ 
ing belongs clearly to the oWner of the inheritance. 

Now come I to my second assertion, that by 
the severance the ownership or property cannot be 
altered ; but that he that had the trees as part of 
the inheritance before, must have it as a chattel 
transitory after. This is pregnant and followeth 
of itself, for it is the same tree still, and, as the 
Scripture saith, ufi arbor cadet, itajacct. 

vFlie owner of the whole must needs own the 
parts; he tliat owneth the cloth owneth the thread, 
and he that owneth an engine when it is entire, 
owneth the parts when it is broken; breaking 
{jaimot alter propertyj> 

And therefore the book in Herlack- n-, , ir>rniirn‘» 
enden’s case doth not stick to give it '*’*■ 
somewhat plain terms; and to say that it were an 
absurd thing, that the lessee which hath a parti¬ 
cular interest in the land, should have an abso¬ 
lute property in that which is part of the inherit¬ 
ance : you would have the shadow draw the body, 
and the twigs draw the trunk. These are truly 
called absurdities. And, therefore, in a conclu¬ 
sion so plain, it shall be sufficient to vouch the 
authorities without enforcing the reasons. 

And although the'division be good, that was 
made by Mr. Heath, that there be four manners 
of severances, that is, when the lessee fells the 
tree, or when thd lessor fells it, or when a stranger 
fells it, or when the act of God, a tempest, fells 
it; yet this division tendeth rather to explanation 
than to proof, and I need it not, because I do main¬ 
tain that in all thes^pases the property is in the 
lessor. 
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iMiio- therefore I will use a distribu. fell timber trees, they shall join in an aetion of 

tion which rather presselh the proof, waste; but he in the reversion shall leooverthe 
The question is of property. There bo whole damages: and great reason, for the speoial 
three arguments of property; damages, property was in the lessee for years, the general 
eeieure, and grant: and according to these I will in him in the reversion, so the tenant for life 
examine the property of the trees by the authority meane had neither the one nor the other, 
of books. Now, for the seisiire, you may not look for 

And first for damages. plentiful authority in that: for the lessor, which 

For damages, look into the books of the law, • had the more beneficial remedy by action for 
and you shall not find the lessee shall ever recover | treble damages, had little reason to resort to the 
dam^es, not as they are a badge of pioperty ; for | weaker remedy by seisiire, and leases without 
the damages, wliicli he recovereih, are of two impeachment were then rare, as I will tell you 
natures, either for the special property, as they anon. And, therefore, the question of thoseisure 
call it, or as he is chargeable over. And for this, | came chiefly in experience upon the case of the 
to avoid length, 1 will select three books, one, windfalls, which could not be punished by action 
where the lessee shall recover treble itamages,' of waste. 

another where he shall recover but for his special First, therefore, the case *of 40 E. 

property, and the third where he shall recover for III. pi. *22, is express, whero at the *“*'*'^“ 
the body of the tree, which is a special case, and king’s suit, iu the behalf of the heir of Darcy, 
sUndeth merely upon a special reason. who was in ward, the king’s lessee was questioned 

The first is the book of 41 E. III. in waste, and justified the taking of the treee, 

f. 27, where it is agreed, that if tenant because they were overthrown by winds, and 

for life be, and a disseisor commit waste, the taken away by a stranger. But Knevet saith, 
lessee shall recover in trespass as he shall answer although one be guardian, yet the trees, when by 
in waste; but that this is a kind of recovery of their ihll they are severerl from tlic freehold, he 
damages, though per aeeUhm, ra^y appear plainly, hath no property of the chattels, but they apper- 
For if the lessor die, whereby his action is gone, tain to the heir, and the heir shall have trespass 
then the disseisor is likewise discharged, other- of them against a stranger, and not the guardian, 
wise than for the special property. no more than the baih'iT of a manor. So that 

^ ^ ^ The second book is 9 E. IV. f. 35, that book rules the interest of the tree to be in tha 

where it is admitted, that if the lessor heir, and goes to a point farther, that he shall have 
himself cut down the tree, the lessee shall recover trespass for tliem; but of scisure there had been 
but for his special profit of shade, pannage, lop- no question. 




pings, because he is not charged over. So again in«2 H. VII, the words of 

The third is 41 E. 111. f. 44, where Brian are, that, for the timber trees, the 
it is said, that if the lessee f^ll ireciS to lessor may take them; for they are his; and 

repair the barn, which is not ruinous in his own seemeth to take some difference between them 

default, and the lessor come and take them away, and the gravel. 

he shall have trespass, and in that case he shall The like reason is of the timber of a house, as 

recover for the very body of the tree, for he haUi appears 34 E. III. f. 5, abridged by 


an absolute property in them for tliat intent. 


Brook, tit. JViatte, pi. 34, when it is 


S4E.S,l(. 


And that it is only for that intent appeareth said, it was doubted who should have the timber 
notably by the book^S Jlss. {. 1. If of a house which fell by tempest; and, saith the 
the lessee after he hath cut down the book, it seems it doth appertain to the lessor; 
tree employ it not to reparations, but employ other and good reason, for it is no waste, and the 
trees of be^u. value, yet it is waste; which lessee is not bound to re-edify it: and, therefore, 
showeth plainly the property is .espective to the it is reason the lessor have it; but Herlackenden’s 
employment. caso goes farther, where it is said that the lessee 

Nay, 5 E. IV. f. 100, goeth farther may help himself with the timber, if he will 
'' and showeth, that the special property re-edify it; Itut clearly he hath no interest but 
which the lessee had was of the living tree,'and towards a special employment, 
determines, as Herlackenden’s case saith, by tfow, you have had a case of the timber tree, 
severance; for, then, magit dignum Irahit adse and of the tunbw of the house, now take a case 
minus dignum t for it saiA, that the lessee cannot of the mine, where that of the trees is likewise 
pay the workmen’s wages with (hose parts of the put, and that is 9 R. IV. f. 3S, where 
tree which are not timber. And so I leave the it is said by Needham, that if a lease 
first demonstration of property, which is by be made of land wherein there is tin, or iron, or 
damages; except you will add the case of lend, or coals, or quarry, and the lessor enter and 
27 H. VIII. 1. 13, where it is said, that take the tin or other materials, the lessee shall 
. 11 *. lonant for life, and he in the reven* punish him for coming upon his land, but not fbr 
sion join a lease for years, and leasee for years tsking of the substances. And so of gnat trssa; 
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but Danby goes farther, and saith, the law that 
gives him the thing, doth likewise give him 
means to come by it; but they both agree that 
the interest is in the lessor. A.id thus much for 
the seisure. 

For the grant; it is not so certain a badge of 
property as the other two; for a man may have a 
property, and yet not grantablc, because it is 
turned into a right, or otherwise suspended. 
And, therefore, it is true, that by the book in 
21 H. VI. that if the lessor grant the trees, the 
grantee shall not take them, no, not after the lease 
expired; because this property is but dc futuro, 
expectant; but it is as plain on the other side 
that the lessee cannot grant them, as was resolved 
Mw«<»dan<i notable cases, namely, the case 

c. Qf Marwbod and Sanders, 41 El. in 
eommuni banco} where it was ruled, that the 
tenant of the inheritance may make a feofTment 
with exception of timber trees; but that if lessee 
for life or years set over his estate with an excep¬ 
tion of the trees, the exception is utterly void; 
and the like resolution was in the case between 
FMtwaD'i Foster and Mills, plaintiff, and Spencer 
8i>nic>t’t ctH. J 3 qqj,|^ defendant, 2S Kliz. rot. K20. 

Now come we to the authorities, which have 
an appearance to bo against us, which arc not 
many, and they be Easily answered, not by dis¬ 
tinguishing siibtilly, but by marking the books 
advisedly. 

1. There be two books that seem to cross the 
authorities touching the interest of the windfalls, 
7 H.S 7 VI- 44 E. III. f. 44, whore, 
44e.a,r.44. waste brought aitJ assigned in 

the succision of trees, the justification is, that they 
wero overthrown by wind, and so the lessee took 
them for fuel, and allowed for a good plea; but 
these books are reconciled two ways: first, look 
into both the justilieations, and you shall find 
that the plea did not rely only in that they were 
windfalls, but couples it with this, that they were 
first sear,«anfl then overthrown by wind; and that 
makes an end of it, for sear trees belong to the 
lessee, standing or felled, and you have a special 
replication in the book of 44 E. 111. that the wind 
did but rend them, and buckle them, and that 
they bore fruit two years after. And, secondly, 
you have ill luck with your windfalls, for they be 
still apple trees, which are but wastes, per aceidena, 
as willows or thorns are in the siglit of a house; 
but when they are once felled they are clearly 
matter of f lel. 

Another kind of authorities, that make show 


speak not a word what he shall recover, nor that 
it shall be to the value. And, therefore, 9 E. IV. 
is a good expositor, for that distinguisheth where 
the other two books speak indefinitely; yea, but 
5 H. IV. goeth farther, and saith, that the writ 
shall purport arborea auaa, which is true in respect 
of the special property; neither arc writs to be 
varied according to special cases, hut are framed 
to the general case, as upon lands recovered 
in value in tail, the writ shall suppose donum, 
a gift. • 

And the third kind of authority is some books, 
as 13 H. VII. f. 9, that say, that tres- 
pass lies not by the lessor against the ‘ ’ ' 
lessee for cutting down trees, but only waste; 
but that it is to be understood of trespass vt et 
armia, and would have come fitly in question if 
there had been no seisure in this case. 

Upon all which I conclude, that the whole 
current of authorities proveth the properties of the 
trees upon severance to he in the lessor by the 
rules of the common law; and that although the 
common law would not so far protect the folly of 
the lessor, as to give him remedy by action, 
where the state was created by his own act, yet, 
the law never took from him his property; so 
that, as to the property, l;efore the statute and 
since, the law was ever one. 

Now come I to the third assertion, that the 
statute of Gloucester hath*not transferred the pro¬ 
perty of the lessee upon an intendment of recom¬ 
pense to the lessor; which needs no long speech : 
it is grounded upon a probable reason, and upon 
one special book. 

The reason is, that damages are a recompense 
for"proper,ty; and, therefore, that the statute of 
Gloucester giving damages should exclude pro¬ 
perly. The authority seems to be 12 
E. IV. f. 8, where Catesbey, aflirming 
that the lessee at wilF shall have the great trees, 
as well as lessee for years or life; Fairfax and 
Jennings correct it with a dilferenee, that the 
lessor may take ,them in the case of tenant at 
will, because he hath no remedy by the statute, 
but not in case of the termors. 

This conceit may be reasonable thus far, that 
the lessee shall" not both seise and bring waste; 
but if he seise, he shall not have his action; if he 
recover by action, he shall not seise; for a man 
shall not have both the thing and recompense; it 
is a bar to the highest inheritance, the kingdom 
of heaven, reeeperunt htercedem suam. Rut at the 
first, it is at his election whether remedy he will 


against us, are those that say that the lessee shall I use, like as in the case of trespass: where if a 
punish the lessor in trespass for taking the trees,: man once recover in damages, it hath concluded 
5 .H. 4 .r.sa which are 5 H. IV. f. 29, and I Mar. j and turned the property. Nay, I invert the argu- 
Oier, f. 90, Mervin’s case; and you ' ment upon the force of the statute of Gloucester 
might add if you will 9 E. IV. the case vouchud thus : that if there had been no property at com- 
before; unto which the answer is, that trespass inon law, yet the statute of Gloucester, by re- 
must be understood for the special property, and straining the waste, and giving an action, doth 
not for the body of the tree; for those two books • imply a property: whereto a better case cannot 
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be put than the case upon the statute de donu 
eonditiotialibut, where there are no words to give 
any reversion or remainder; and yet the statute 
giving a fwrmedon, where it lay not before, being 
but an action, implies an actual reversion and 
remainder. 

AtuimefifiBt Thus have I passed over the first 
which I have insisted upon 
the longer, because I shall have use of 
it for the clearing of the second. 

l^ow to come to the force of the clause absque 
impetilione vasti. This clause must of necessity 
work in one of these degrees, either by way of 
grant of property, or by way of power and ^berty 
knit to the state, or by way of discharge of action; 
whereof the first two I reject, the last 1 receiVe. 
Nap»io( Therefore, 1 think the other side will 
prei«rtr. jiQj affirm that this clause amounts to 
a grant of trees; for then, according to the reso¬ 
lution in Herlackenden’s case, they should go to 
the executors, and the lessee might grant them 
over, and they might bo taken after tlie state 
determined. Now it is plain that this liberty is 
created with the estate, passeth with the estate, 
and determines with the estate. 

That appears by 5 Hen. V. where it 
is said, that if lessee for years without 
impeachment of waste accept a confirmation for 
life, the privilege is gone. 

j And so are the books in 3 K. III. and 
28 H. VIII. that if a lease be made 
without impeachment of waste pour autre vie, the 
remainder to the lessee for life, the privilege is 
gone, because he is in of another estate ; so then 
plainly it amounts to no grant of property, neither 
can it any ways touch the property, nor enlarge 
the special property of the lessee: Tor will any 
man say, that if you put Marwood and Sanders’s 
case of a lease without impeachment of waste, 
that ha may grant the land with the exceptioi^ of 
the trees any more than an ordinary lessee 1 Or 
shall the windfalls be more his in this case than 
in the other 1 for he was not impeachable of waste 
for windfalls no more than Where he hath the 
clause. Or will any man say, that if a stranger 
commit waste, such a lessee may seise. These 
things, 1 suppose, no man wUl affirm. Again, 
why should not a liberty or privilege in law be as 
strong as a privilege in fact 1 as in the case of 
tenant after possibility: or where there is a lessee 
for life the remainder for life 1 for in these cases 
they are privileged from waste, and yet that 
trenches not the property. 

Now, therefore, to take the second course, that 
it should be as a real power altnexed to the state; 
neither can that be, for it is the law that mouldeth 
estates, and not men’s fancies. And, therefore, 
if men by clauses, like voluntaries in music, run 
not upon the grounds of law, and do restrain an 
estate more than the law restrains it, or enable an 
estate more than the law enables it, or guide an 
VoL. III.—35 


estate otherwise than Uie law guides it, they be 
mere repugnancies and vanities. And, therefore, 
if I make a feoffment in fee, provided the feoffee 
shall not fell timber, the clause of condition is 
void. And so, on the other side, if I make a lease 
with a power that he shall fell timber, it is void* 
So if 1 make a lease with a power that he may 
make feoffment, or that he may make leases for 
forty years, or that if he make default 1 shall not 
be received, or that the lessee may do homage; 
these are plainly void, as against law, and repug 
nant to the state. No, this cannot be done by 
way of use, except the words bo apt, as in Mild- 
may’s case: neither is this clause, in the sense 
that they take it, any better. 

Therefore, laying aside these two constructions, 
whereof the one is not maiiftained to be, the other 
cannot be: let us come to the true sense of this 
clause, which is by way of discharge of the action, 
and no more: wherein I will speak first of the 
words, then of the reason, then of the authorities 
which prove our sense, then of the practice, which 
is pretended to prove theirs; and, lastly, I will 
weigh the mischief how it stands for our construc¬ 
tion or theirs. 

It is an ignorant mistaking of any man to take 
impeachment for impedimentum and not for im- 
petitio; for it is true that impedimentum doth 
extend to all hindrances, or disturbances, or inters 
ruptions, as well in phis as judicial. But impelUio 
is merely a judicial claim or interruption by suit 
in law, and upon the matter all one with implaei- 
tatio. Wherein first we may take light of the 
derivation o( impetitio, which is a compound of 
^e preposition in and the verb peto, whereof the 
verb pelo itself doth signify a demand, but yet 
properly such a demand as is not extrajudicial e 
for the words petit judicium petit auditum brevis, 
&c., are words of acts judicial; as for the demand 
in pais, it is rather requisitio than petitio, as Ueet 
swpius requisitus f so much for the verb peto. But 
the preposition in enforceth it more, which signi¬ 
fies against: as (Jieero in Verrem, in CatiUnam, 
and so in composition, to inveigh, is to speak 
against; so it is such a demand only where there 
is a party raised to demand against, that is, an 
adversary, which must be in a suit in law; and 
so it is used in records of law. 

As Coke, lib. 1, f. 17, Porter’s ease, it was — 
pleaded in bar, that dicta domina regina nuneiptos 
Johamdem et Henrieum Porter petere seu oeeasionare 
bon debet, that is, impkuitare. 

So likewise Coke I. 1, f. 37, case of Alton 
Woods, quod dicta domina regina nurse ipsum pro- 
inde aliqualiter impetere seu oeeasionare non ddet. 

So in the book of entries, f. 1, lit. D. 15 H. VII. 
rot. 3, inter plaeiia regie, et iuper hoe verut W. B. 
fpmmonachus abbalis W. loci itlius ordinarii, 
gerensque vices ipsius abbatis, ad quoseunque elerieos 
dequolibet erimineeoram domino rege impetitos sive 
irritatos ea/umniai.d’. So much ex vi el usu termini. 
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For mason: first, it ought to be considered that 
the punishment of waste is strict and severe, 
because the penalty is great, treble damages, and 
the place wasted: and, again, because the lessee 
must undertake for the acts of strangers; where¬ 
upon I infer, that the reason which brought this 
clause in use, ab initio, was caution to save, and 
to free men from the extremity of the penalty, and 
not any intention to countermand the property. 

Add to this, that the law doth assign in most 
cases double remedy, by matter of suit, and matter 
in pais; for disseisins, actions and entries; for 
trespasses, action and seisure; for nuisances, 
action and abatement: and,, as Littleton doth 
instruct us, one of these remedies may be released 
without touching the other. If the disseisee 
release all actions, saith Littleton, yet my entry 
remains; but if I release all demands or remedies, 
or the like words of a general nature, it doth 
release the right itself. And, therefore, I may be 
of opinion, that if there be a clause of grant in my 
lease expressed, that if my lessee or his assigns 
cut down and take away any timber trees, that 1 
and my heirs will not charge them by action, 
claim, seisure, or other interruption, either this 
shall inure by way of covenant only, or if you 
take it to inure by way of absolute discharge, it 
amounts to a grant of property in the trees, like 
as the case of 31 ^mii, I trrant, that 
^ el.™ ih>i It 1 pay not you ten pounds per annum 
DOW.? .‘’inouni, at such feasts, you shall distrain for 

Irt. pn>|i«rl,, . . w 1 . • 1 > 

jrui.iui.iiew It in my manor of Dale, though this 
sound executory in power, yet it 
amounts to a present grant of a rpnt. So as I 
conclude that the discharge of action the law 
knows, grant of the property the law knows, but 
this same mathematical power being a power 
amounting to a property, and yet no property, and 
knit to a state that cannot boar it, the law knoweth 
not, lerfittm penilus ifrnoramw. 

For the authorities, they are of three kinds, 
two by inference, and the third direct. 

«sE. 3 ,r n, 'Fbe hrst I do collect upon the books 
of 42 Edw. TIL fol. 23 and 24, by the 
diderence taken by Mowbray, and agreed by the 
court, that the law doth intend the clause of dis- 
impeachment of waste to be a discharge special, 
and not general or absolute; for there the princi¬ 
pal case was, that there was a clause in the lease, 
that the lessor should not demand, any right, 
claim, or challenge in the lands during thfc life of 
the lessee. It is resolved by the book, that it rs 
no bar in wi^ste; but that if the clause had been, 
that the lessee should not have been impeached 
for waste, clearly a good bar; which demonstrates 
plainly, that general words, be they never so loud 
and strong, bear no more than the state will bear, 
and to any other purpose are idle. But 8pecii\,l 
words that inure by way of discharge of action, 
are good and allowed by law. 


The same reason is of the books 
4 Ed. II. Fitzh. tit. waste 15, and 17 
E. HI. f. 7. Filzh. tit. waste 101, rjuLut’imn 
where there was a clause. Quod lieeat 
fttcere eommodum tuum meliori modo quo poterit. 
Yet, saith Skipwith, doth this amount, that he 
shall, for the making of his own proht, disinherit 
the lessor 1 Nego consf-quentiam; so that still the 
law allows not of the general discharge, but of 
the special that goeth to the action. 

The second authority by inference is out of 
9 H. VI. fol. 35. Fitzh. tit. waste 39, , „ 

and 32 H. Vlll. Dyer, fol. 47, where Frtdi.iit.wirt, 
the i^earning is taken, that notwith- uh. aDjw, 
standing this clause be inserted into a 
leaSe, yet a man may reserve unto himself remedy 
by entry.: but, say I, if this clause should have 
that sense, which they on the other side would 
give it, namely, that it should amount to an abso¬ 
lute privilege and power of disposing, then were 
the proviso flat repugnant, all one as if it were 
absque impeliiione vasti, proviso quod non faeiet 
vttstum which are contradictories: and note well 
that in the book of 9 H. VL, tlic proviso is quod 
turn faceat vastuni vnluntarium in domibus ; which 
indeed doth but abridge in one kind, and there¬ 
fore may stand without repugnancy: but in the 
latter book it is general, fiiat is to say, absque 
impetitione vasti, et si eontigerit ipsum futere 
vastum tune licebit reintrare. And there Shelley 
making the objection, that the condition was re¬ 
pugnant, it is salved thus, sed afiqui tenuerunt, 
that this word impetitione vasti is to be under¬ 
stood that he shall not be impleaded by waste, or 
punished by action; and so indeed it ought: 
those aliqui reete tenuerunt. 

For the sAithoritics direct, they are two, the one 
27 H. VI. Fitzh. tit. waste 8 , where a 27 ^ 6 . Fiuh. 
lease was made without impeachment *"■ ™“®- 
of waste, and a stranger committed W'aste, and the 
rufe is, that the lessee shall recover in trespass 
only for the crop of the tree, and not for the body 
of the tree. It is true it comes by a dieitur, but 
it is now a legitur ,* and a query there is, and rea¬ 
son, or else this long speech were time ill spent. 

And the last authority is the case of Sir Moyle 
Finch and his mojher, referred to my Lord Wrey 
and Sir Roger Manwood, resolved upon confer¬ 
ence with other of the judges vouched by Wrey 
in Herlackenden’s case, and reported to my lord 
chief justice here present, as a resolution of law, 
being our very case. 

And, for the cases to the contrary, I know not 
one in all the law direct; they press the n>itrt..ac. 
statute of Marlebridge, which hath an 
exception in the prohibition, Jirmarii non faeient 
vastum, etc, nisi speeialem inde habuerint coneea- 
sionem per seriptum eonventionis, mentionem fa- 
eiens, quod hoe faeere possint. This presseth not 
the question; for no man doubteth, but it will 
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excuse in an action of waste; and, againi nut 
habtant specialem concessionem may be meant of 
an absolute grant of the trees tlieinselres; and 
otherwise the clause absque inipelittone vasti 
taketh away the force of the statute, and looseth 
what the statute binJeth; but it toucheth not the 
property at common law. 

For Littleton’s case, in his utle Of 
Conditions, where it is said, that if a 
feoffment in fee be made upon condition, that 
the •feoffee infeoff the husband and wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies; and that the husband die, 
that now the ft-offee ought to make a lease without 
impeachment of waste to the wife, the remainder 
to the right heirs of the body of her husband and 
her begotten; whereby it would be inferred, that 
such a lessee should have equal privilege with 
tenant in tail: the answer appears in Littleton’s 
own words, which is, that the feoffee ought to go 
as near the condition, and as near the intent of 
the condition as he may. But to come near is not 
to reach, neither doth Littleton undertake for that. 
Culpepper*, *0*^ Culpcppcr’s case, it is ob- 

aEiiioper scurely put, and concluded in division 
r. iM. qC opinion; but yet so as it rather 
makes for us. The case is 2 Eliz. Dyer, fol. 
184, and is in effect, tliis: a man makes a lease 
for years, excepting timber trees, and afterwards 
makes a lease without impeachment of waste to 
trees to John a Style, and then granteth the land 
and trees to John a Down, and binds himself to 
warrant and save harmless John a Down against 
John a Style; John a Style cutteth down the 
trees; the question was, whether the bond were 
forfeited 1 and that question resorteth to t!ie other 
question: whether John a Style, bj virtue of 
such lease, could fell the trees! and held by 
Weston and Brown that he could not: which 
proves plainly for us, that he had no property by 
that clause in the tree; fliough it is true tha%in 
that case the exception of the trees turneth the 
case, and so in effect it proveth neither way. 

For the practice,it were so ancient 

Pmrtie®. • * . . . 

and common, as is conceived; yet 
since the authorities have not approved, but con¬ 
demned it Jt is no better than a popular error: it 
is but pedum visa est via, nut recta visa est via. 
But I conceive it to be neither ancient nor com¬ 
mon. It is true 1 find it first in 19 E. II. I 
mean such a clause, but it is one thing to say 
that the clause is ancient; and it is another thing 
to say that this expositftn, which they would 
now introduce, is ancient. And therefore you 
must note that a practice doth then expound the 
law, when the act, which is practised, were 
merely tortuous or void, if the law should not 
approve it; but that is not the case here, for we | 


agree the clause to be lawful; nay, we say 
that it is no sort inutile, but there is use of it, to 
avoid this severe penalty of treble damages. But, 
to speak plainly, I will tell you how this clause 
came in from 13 of E. I. till about 12 of E. IV. 
The state tail, though it had the-qualiUes of an 
inheritance, yet it was without power to alien; 
but as soon as that was set at liberty, by common 
recoveries, then there must be found some other 
device, that a man might be an absolute owner 
of the land for the time, and yet not enabled to 
alien, and for that purpose was this clause found 
out; for yon shall not find in one amongst a hun¬ 
dred, that farmers had it in their leases; but 
those that W'cre once owners of the inheritance, 
and had put it over to their sons or next heirs, 
reserved such a beneficial ’state to themselves. 
And therefore the truth is, that the flood of thi* 
usage came in with perpetuities, save that the 
perpetuity was to make an inheritance like a stem 
for life, and this was to make a stem for life like 
an inheritance; both concurring in this, that they 
presume to create fantastical estates, contrary 
to the ground of law. 

And, therefore, it is no matter though it went 
out with the perpetuities, as it came in, to the 
end that men that have not the inheritance should 
not have power to abuse the inheritance. 

And for the mischief, and consideration of 

% 

banurn publicum, certainly this clause with this 
opposition tendeth but to make houses ruinous, 
and to leave no timber upon the ground to build 
them up again; and therefore let men, in God’s 
name, when they establish their states, and plant 
their sons or kinsmen in their inheritance of some 
portions of their lands, with reservation of the 
freehold to themselves, use it, and enjoy it in 
such sort, as may tend ad tedijiealionem, and not 
ad desiruetionem; for that it is good for posterity, 
and for the state in general. 

And for the timber of this realm, it is vivus the- 
saurtts regni and it is the matter of*our walls, 
walls not only of our houses, but of our island ; 
so it is a general disinherison to the kingdom to 
favour that exposition, which tends to the decay 
of it, being so great already ; and to favour waste 
when the times themselves are set upon waste 
and spoil. Therefore, since the reason and author¬ 
ities of law, and policy of estate do meet, and " 
that thjse that have, or shall have such convey¬ 
ances, may enjoy the benefit of that clause to pro¬ 
tect them in a moderate manner, that is, from the 
penalty of the, action; it is both good law and 
good policy for the kingdom, and not injurious or 
inconvenient for particulars, to take this clause 
strictly, and therein to affirm the last report. And 
so I pray judgment for the plaintifiT. 
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LOW’S CASE OP TENURES, 

IN THE KING’S BENCH. 


The manor of Alderwasley, parcel of the duchy, 
and lying out of the^county palatine, was, before 
the duchy came to the crown, held of the king by 
knight’s service in capite. The land in question 
was held of the said manor in soccage. The 
duchy and this manor, parcel thereof, descended to 
King Henry IV. King Henry VIH. by letters 
patent the 19th of his reign, granted this manor 
to Anthony Low, grandfather of the ward, and 
then tenant of the land in question, reserving 
twenty-six pounds ten shillings rent and fealty, 
tanlum pro omnibiu aerviliis, and this patent is 
under the duchy-seal only. The question is, how 
this tenancy is held, whether in capite or in soc¬ 
cage. 

The case resteth upon a point, unto which all 
the questions arising are to be reduced. 

The first is, whether this tenancy, being by the 
grant of the king of the manor to the tenant grown 
to a unity of possession with the rfianor, be held 
as the manor is held, which is expressed in the 
patent to be in soccage. 

The second, whether the manor itself be held 
in soccage according to the last reservation, or in 
capite by revivor of the ancient seigniory, which 
was in capite before the duchy came to the crown. 

Therefore my first proposition is, that this te¬ 
nancy, which without all colour is no parcel of the 
manor, cannot be comprehended within the tenure 
reserved upon the manor, but that the law createth 
a several and distinct tenure thereupon, and that 
not guided according to the express tenure of the 
manor, but merely secundum normam kgts, by the 
intendment and rule of law, which must be a 
tenure by knight’s service in capite. 

Th* umt I*. second propoditioi\ is, that 

SSI ^ admitting that the tenure of the tenai^y 
hSfiiuw should ensue the tenure of the manor, 
yet, nevertheless, the manor itself, 
which was first held of the crown in 
capite, the tenure suspended by the conquest of 
the dudiy to the crown, being now conveyed out 
of the crown under the duchy-seal only, which 
hath no power to touch or carry any interest, 
whereof the king was vested in right of the crown, 
is now so severed and disjoined from the ancient 
seigniory, which was in capite, as the same 
976 


ancient seigniory is revived, and so the new reser¬ 
vation void; because the manor cannot be charged 
with two tenures. 

This case concerneth one of the greatest and 
fairest flowers of the crown, which is the king’s 
tenures, and that in their creation; which is more 
than their preservation: for if the rules and max¬ 
ims of law in the first raising of tenures in capite 
be weakened, this nips the flower in the bud, and 
may do more hurt by a resolution in law, than the 
losses which the king’s tenures do daily receive 
by oblivion or suppression, or the neglect of 
officers, or th.e iniquity of,jurors, or other like 
blasts, whereby they are continually shaken: and 
therefore it behoveth us of the king’s council to 
have a special care of this case, as much as in us 
is, to give satisfaction to the court. Therefore, 
before I come to argue these two points particu> 
larly, I will speak something of the favour of law 
towards tenures in capite, as that which will give 
a force and edge to all that I shall speak after- 
wafds. , 

The constitution of this kingdom ap- noi»ikiibiii« 
peareth to be a free monarchy in no- 
thing better than in this: that as there 
is no land of the subjedt that is charged 
to the crown by way of tribute, or tax, 
or talliage, except it be set by Parliament: so, on 
the other side there is no land of the subject but 
is charged to the crown by tenure, mediate or im¬ 
mediate, and that by the grounds of the common 
law. This is the excellent temper apd commix¬ 
ture of this estate, bearing marks of riie sove¬ 
reignty of the king, and of the freedom of the 
subject from tax, whose possessions are feodalia, 
not tributaria. 

Tenures, according to the most general divi¬ 
sion, arc of two naturiis, the one containing mat¬ 
ter of protection, and the other matter of profit; 
that of protectioi^ is likewise double, divine pro¬ 
tection and military. The divine protection is 
chiefly procured by the prayers of holy and devout 
men; and great pity it is that it was depraved and 
corrupted with superstition: This begot the te¬ 
nure in frankalmoigne, which, though in burden it 
is less than in soccage, yet in virtue it is more 
than knight’s service. For ws read how, during 
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the while Moses in the mount held up his hands, 
the Hebrews prevailed in battle; as well as when 
Elias prayed, rain came after drought, which 
made the plough go; so that I hold the tenure in 
frankalmoigne in the first institution indifferent to 
knight’s service and soccage. Setting apart this 
tenure, there remain the other two, that of knight’s 
service, and that of soccage; the one tending 
chiefly to defence and protection, the other to pro¬ 
fit and maintenance of life. They are all three 
comprehended in the ancient verse, Tu semper ora, 
iu protege, tuque labora. But between these two 
services, knight’s service and soccage, the law of 
England makes a great difference: for this king¬ 
dom, my lords, is a state neither effeminate nor 
merchantiike; but the laws give the honour u'nto 
arms and military service, like the laws,of a na¬ 
tion before whom Julius Cresar turned his back, 
as their own prophet says: Territa qusesitis osten^ 
(lit terf'a Britannis. And, therefore, howsoever 
men, upon husbandlike considerations of profit, 
esteem of soccage tenures; yet the law, that 
looketh to the greatness of the kingdom, and pro- 
ceedeth upon considerations of estate, giveth the 
pre-eminence altogether to knight’s service. 

We see that the ward, who is ward for knight’s 
service land, is accounted in law disparaged, if he 
be tendered a marriage of the burghers’ parentage: 
and we see that the knight’s fees were by tlie an¬ 
cient laws the materials of all nobility; for that 
it appears by divers records how many knight’s 
fees should by computation go to a barony, and 
so to an earldom. Nay, we see that, in the very 
summons of Parliament, the knights of the shire 
are rerjuired to be chosen milites gladio eincti; so 
as the very call, though it were to council, betgs a 
mark of arms and habiliments of war? To con¬ 
clude, the whole composition of this warlike na¬ 
tion, and the favours of law, tend to the advance¬ 
ment of military virtue an 4 service. 

But no w farther, amongst the tenures by knight’s 
service, that of the king in capite is the most high 
and worthy; and the reason is double; partly 
because it is held by the king’s brown and person, 
and partly because the law createth such a privity 
between the line of the crown and the inheritors 
of such teriifhcies, as there cannqt be an alienation 
without the king’s license, the penalty of which 
alienation was by the common law the forfeiture 
of the state itself, and by the statute of E. III. is 
reduced to fine and seizure. And although this 
also has been unworthil]^ termed by the vulgar, 
not capite, captivity and thraldom; yet that which 
they count bondage, the law counteth honour, 
like to the case of teixants in tail of the king’s 
advancement, which is a great restraint by the 
statute of 34 H. Ylll., but yet by that statute it is 
imputed for an honour. This favour of law to the 
tenure by knight’s service in capite produceth 
this effect, that wheresoever there is no express 
service effectually limited, or wheresoever that, 


which was once limited, ftileth, the law ever¬ 
more supplieth a tenure by knight’s service in 
capite; if it be a blank once—tbat the law must 
fill it up, the law ever with her own hand writes, 
tenure by knight’s service in capite. And therefore 
the resolution was notable by the judges 
of both benches, that where the king 
confirmed to his fanners’ tenants for life, teneni'per 
servilia debila, this was tenure in capite; for other 
services are servilia rrquisita, required by the 
words of patents or grants; but that only is ser- 
vitium debitum, by the rules of law. 

The course, therefore, that I will hold in the 
proof of the first main point, shall be this. First, 

1 will show', maintain, and fortify niy former 
grounds, that wheresoever tlic law createth the 
tenure of the king, the law-hath no variety, but 
always raises a tenure in capite. 

Secondly, that in the case present, there is not 
any such tenure expressed, as can take place, and 
exclude the tenure in law, but tliat there is, as it 
were, a lapse to the law. 

And, lastly, I will show in what cases the for¬ 
mer general rule receiveth some show of excep¬ 
tion ; and will show the difference between them 
and our case; wherein I shall include an answer 
to all that hath been said on the other side. 

For my first proposition I will divide into four 
branches; first, I say, where there is no tenure re¬ 
served, the law createth a tenure in capite; second¬ 
ly, where the tenure is uncertain; thirdly, where 
the tenure reserved is impossible or repugnant to 
law ; and, lastly, where a tenure once created is 
afterwards ex|inct. 

For the first, if the king give lands ivrivi««(n 
and say nothing of the tenure, this is a 
tenure in capite; nay, if the king give »i*. 
whiteacre and blackacre, and reserves a tenure 
only of whiteacre, and that a tenure expressed to 
be in soccage; yet you shall not for fellowship- 
sake, because they arc in one patent, intend the like 
tenure of blackacre; but tliat shall be hel^in capite. 

So, if the king grant land, held as of a manor, 
with warranty, and a special clause of recompense, 
and the tenant be impleaded, and recover in value, 
this land shall bo held in capite, and not of the 
manor. 

So, if the king exchange the manor of Dale 
for the manor of Sale, which is held in soccage, . 
although it jie by the word exeambium, yet that 
goeth totequality of the state, not of the tenure, and 
thb manor of Dale, if no tenure be expressed, shall 
be held in capite. So much for silence of tenure. 

Forthesecond’branch, which is uncertainty ofte- 
nure; first, where an igtwramusia found by office, 
this, by the common law, is a tenure in capite, 
which is most for the king’s benefit; and the pre- 
stipiption of law is so strong, that it amounts to a 
directfindingor affirmative,and the party 
shall have a negative or traverse, which Dm' 44 . 
is somewhatstrangetoathingindefinite. “ 

2 A 
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So if in ancient time one held of the king, as 
of a manor by knight’s service, and the land re¬ 
turn to the king by attainder, and then the king 
granteth it leneiuP per filelitaUm tantum, and it 
^ returneth the second time to the king, 

and the king granteth it per aervitia 
antehae conaueta; now, because of the uncertainty, 
neither service shall take place, and the tenure 
shall bo in capite, as was the opinion of you, my 
lord chief justice, whore you were commissioner 
to find an office after Austin’s death. 

So if the king grant land leiiend' de manerio de 
East Greenwich vel de honorede Hampton, this is 
void for the non-certainty, and shall be held of 
the king in capite. 

ioHa,iT branch, if the king 

limit land to be discharged of tenure, 
as absque aliqun indc reddendo, this is a tenure in 
capite, and yet, if one should go to the next, ad 
proximum, it should be a soccage, for the least is 
next to none at all; but you may not take the 
king’s grant by argument; but, where they can¬ 
not take place eiTectiially and punctually, as they 
are expressed, there you shall resort wholly to the 
judgment of the law. 

So if the king grant land tenemP si 
frankment come il en son eorone, this is 
a tenure in capite. 

MereTciid’, If land bo given to be held of a lord- 
ship not capabld, as of Salisbury Plain, 
or a corporation not in esse, or of the manor of 
a subject, this is a tenure in capite. 

So if land be given to hold by impossible ser¬ 
vice, as by performing the office o{ the sheriff of 
Yorkshire, which no man can do but the sherjff, 
and fealty for all service, this is a tenure in 
capite. 

For the fourth branch, which cometh nearest to 
our case; let us see where a seigniory was once, 
and is after extinguished; this may be in two 
manners, by release in fact, or by unity of profes¬ 
sion, whbh is a release or discharge in law. 
r.* 3 on ). the case bo, that 

n^rs.H. T, the king releaseth to his tenant that 
holds of him in soccage; this release 
is good, and the tenant shall now hold in capite, 
for the former tenure being discharged, the tenure 
in law ariseth. 

I s 3 . r. 4 . ^he case, which is in 1 E. III., a 

IllUXXept. Jg JgyJp^ yg. 

mainder ouster to the king, the state tail'shall bo 
held in capite, and the first tenancy, if it were'in 
soccage, by the unity of the tenancy, shall be 
discharged, and a new raised 'thereupon: and | 
therefore the opinion, or rather the queri/ in Dyer, 
no law. 

Thus much for my major proposition: 
now for the minor, or the assumption, 
it is this: first, that the land in question is dis¬ 
charged of tenure by the purchase of the manor; j 
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then, that the reservation of the service upon the 
manor cannot possibly inure to the tenancy; and 
then, if a corruption be of the first tenure, and no 
generation of the new, then cometh in the tenure 
per mrman legis, which is in capite. 

And the course of my proof shall bo ab enume- 
ratione parlium, vyhich is one of the clearest and 
most forcible kinds of argument. 

If this parcel of land be held by fealty and rent 
lantum, either it is the old fealty before the pur¬ 
chase of the manor, or it is the new fealty reserved 
and expressed upon the grant of the manor, or it 
is a new fealty raised by intendment of law in 
conformity and congruity of the fealty reserved 
upon the manor; but none of these, ergo, &c. 

‘ That it should he the old fealty, is void of sense; 
for it is.not ad eoadem lerminos. The first fealty 
was between the tenancy and the manor, that te¬ 
nure is by the unity extinct. Secondly, that was 
a tenure of a manor, this is a tenure in gross. 
Thirdly, the rent of twenty-six pounds ten shil¬ 
lings must needs be new, and will you have a 
new rent with an old fealty 1 These things are 
portenta in lege ; nay, I demand if the tenure of 
the tenancy. Low’s tenure, had been by knight’s 
service, wnulil you have said that had remained T 
No, but that it was altered by the new reservar 
tion; ergo, no colour of the old fealty. 

That it cannot be the new fealty is also mani¬ 
fest ; for the new reservation is upon the manor, 
and this is no part of the manor; for if it had 
escheated to the king in an ordinary escheat, or 
come to him upon a mortmain, in these cases it 
had come in lieu of the seigniory, and been parcel 
of the manor, and so within the reservation, but 
clecrly not upon a purchase in fact. 

Again, Ihe reservation cannot inure, but upon 
that which is granted; and this tenancy was never 
granted, but was in the tenant before ; and there- 
fye no colour it shouhl come under the reserva¬ 
tion. But if it be said, that nevertheless the seig¬ 
niory of that tenancy was parcel of the manor, 
and is also granted; and although it be extinct in 
substance, yet it may bo in esse as to 9 i;i„.coite 
the king’s service: this deserveth an- 
swer: for this assertion may be colourably infer¬ 
red out of Carr’r- case. 

King Fldward VI. grants a manor, rendering 
ninety-four jionnds rent in fee farm tenendum de 
East Greenwich in soccage; and aller. Queen 
Mary granteth these rents amongst other things 
tenendum in capite, a.:d the grantee released to 
the heir of the tenant; yet the rent shall be in esse, 
as to the king, but the land, saith the book, shall 
be devisable by the statute for the whole, as not 
held in capite. 

AndsothecaseofthehonourofPick- ^ 
eringe, where the king granted the 
bailiwick rendering rent; and after granted the 
honour, and the bailiwick became forfeited, and 
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the grantee took forfeiture thereof, whereby it wae j proximum, no more than in the case of tiie aiigue 
extinct; yet the rent remaineth as to the king out j aliquo reddendo, or as free as the crown; who 
of the bailiwick extinct. would not say that in those cases it should amount 

These two cases partly make not against us, to a soccage tenure I for minimum e»t nihilo prox- 
and partly make for us: there be two differences tmwm r and yet they are tenures by knight’s sen 
that avoid them. First, there the tenures or rents vice in capile. So if the king by one patent pass 
are in esse in those cases for the king’s benefit, two acres, and a fealty reserved but upon the one 
and here they should be in esse to the king’s pre- of them, you shall not resort to this ut txpreuum 
judice, who should otherwise have a more benefi' eervitium regai, vel declaret taeilum. No more 


cial tenure. Again, in these cases the first reser* 
vatioji was of a tiling in esse at the time of the 
reservation; and then there is no reason the act 
subsequent of the king’s tenant should prejudice 
the king’s interest once vested and settled :.but 
here the reservation was never good, because it is 
out of a thing extinct in the instant. 

Hut the plain reason which turncth Caw’s case 
mainly for us, is, for that where the tenure is of a 
rent or seigniory, which is afterw'ards drowned or 
extinct in the land, yet the law judgelh the same 
rent nr seigniory to be in esse, as to support the 
tciiiirn: but of whatl only of the said rent or 
seigniory, and never of the land itself; for the 
land shall be held by the same tenure it was be¬ 
fore. And so is the rule of Carr’s case, where it 
is adjudged, that though the rent beheld in capite, 
yet the land was nevertheless devisable for the 
whole, as no ways charged with that tenure. 

Why, then, in our case, let the fealty be reserved 
out of the seigniory extinct, yet that touehoth not 
at all the land : and then of necessity the land 
must bn also held ; and therefore you must seek 
out a new tenure for the land, and that must be in 
capite. 

And let this be noted once for all, that our case 
is not like the common eases of a iq^inalty Ex¬ 
tinct, where the tenant shall hold of the lord, as 
the mean held before; as where the menalty is 
granted to the tenant, or where the tenancy is 
granted to the mean, or tifliere the menalty de- 
Rcendeth to the tenant, or whore the menalty is 
forejudged. In all these cases the tenancy, I 
grant, is held as the menalty w } held before, and 
the difference is because there was an old seig¬ 
niory in being; which remaineth untouched and 
unaltered, jve that it is drawn a degree nearer to 
the land, so as there is no question in the world 
of a new U'nure; but in our case there was no lord 
paramount, for the manor itself was in the crown, 
and not held at all, nor no seigniory of the manor 
in ease; so as the question is wholly upon the 
creation of a new seignior^ and not upon the con¬ 
tinuance of an old. 

For the third course, that the law should create 
a new distinct tenure by fealty of this parcel, 
guided by the express tenure upon the manor; it 
is the probablest course of the three: but yet, if 
the former authorities I have alleged be well un¬ 
derstood and marked, they show the law plainly, 
that it cannot be; for you shall ever take the 
king’s grant ad idem, and not ad nmik, or ad 


' shall you in our case imply that the express te- 
! nure reserved upon the manor shall govern, or 
declare the tenure of the tenancy, or control the 
intendment of law concerning the same. 

Now will 1 answer the cases, which give some 
shadow on tlie contrary side, and show they have 
their particular reasons, and do not impugn our 
case. 

First, if the king have land by attainder of 
treason, and grant the land to be held of himself, 
and of other lords, this is no new tenure per 
nnrmam legis eommuniti but the old tenure per 
normam stainti, which laketh away the intend¬ 
ment of the common law; for tlie statute direct- 
eth it so, and otherwise the king shall do a wrong. 

So if the king grant land parcel of the demesne 
of a manor tinendum de nobis, or reserving no 
tenure at all, this is a tenure of the manor or of 
the honour, and not in capite: for hero the more 
vehement presumption controlleth the less; for 
the law doth presume the king hath no intent to 
dismember it from the manor, and so to lose his 
court and the perquisites. 

So if the king grant land tenendum 

“ ^ ^ H 6f f 6A, (I. 

by a rose pro mnnihus servitiis, this is 
not like the cases of the absque aliquo indc red- 
(Undo, or as free as the crown; for pro omnibus 
servitiis shall be intended for all express service: 
whereas, fealty is incident, and passeih tacit, and 
so it is no impossible or repugnant reservation. 

The case of tho frankalmoigne, I ^ 1 , 1 , 
mean the ease where the king grants 
I lands of the Templers to J. S. to hold as the 
I Tcmplors did, which cannot be frankalmoigne; 
and yet hath been ruled to be no tenure by 
knight’s service in capite, but only a 
soccage tenure, is easily answered; ““ 

; for that the frankalmoigne is but a species of a 
i tenure in soccage with a privilege, so the privilege 
ceaseth, and the tenure remains. 

To conclude, therefore, I sum up my arguments 
thus: My major is, where calamus legis doth write 
the tenure, it is knight’s service in capite. My 
minor is, this tenure is left to the law; ergo, this 
tenure is in capite. 

For the second point, I will first speak of it 
according to the rules of the common law, and 
then upon the statutes of the duchy. 

d^irst, I do grant, that where a seigniory and a 
tenancy, or a rent and land, or trees and land, or 
' the like primitive and secondary interest are eon- 
; Joined in one person, yea, though it be in autre 
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droit / yet, if it be of like perdurable estate, they 
are so extinct, as by act in law they may be 
Terived, but by grant they cannot. 

For, if a man have a seignicry in his own right, 
and the land descend to his wife, and his wife 
dieth without issue, the seigniory is revived ; but 
if he will make a feoffment in fee, saving his rent, 
he cannot do it. But there is a great difference, 
and let it be well observed, between autre eapaei- 
tie and autre droit ; for in case of autre eapaeilie 
the interests are eotUiffua, and not eonlinua, con* 
joined, but not confounded. And, therefore, if 
the master of an hospital have a seigniory, and 
the mayor and commonalty of St. Albans have 
a tenancy, and the master of the hospital be 
made mayor, and the mayor grant away the 
tenancy under the'seal of the mayor and com* 
monalty, the seigniory of the hospital is revived. 

So between natural capacity and politic, if a 
man have a seigniory to him and his heirs, and a 
bishop is tenant, and the lord is made bishop, and 
the bishop, before the statute, grants away the 
land under the chapter’s seal, the seigniory is 
revived. 

The same reason is between the capacity of 
the crown and the capacity of the duchy, whicli 
is in the king’s natural capacity, though illus* 
trated with some privileges of the crown; if the 
king have the seigniory in the right of his crown, 
and the tenancy in the right of the duchy, as our 
case is, and make a feoffment of the tenancy, the 
tenure must be revived; and this is by the ground 
of the common law. But the case is the more 
strong by reason of the statute of IcH. IV., 3 H. V. 
and 1 H.Vll.of theduchy,by which the duchy*^eal 
is enabled to pass lands of the duchy, but no ways 
to touch the crown: and whether the king be in 
actual possession of the thing that should pass, 
or have only a right, or a condition, or a thing in 
suspense, as our case is, all is one; for that seal 


will not extinguish so much as a spark of that 
which is in the right of the crown; and so a plain 
revivor. 

And if it be said that a mischief will follow, for 
that upon every duchy patent men shall not know 
how to hold, because men must go back to the 
ancient tenure, and not rest on the terms limited; 
for this mischief there grows an easy remedy, 
which, likewise, is now in use, which is to take 
both seals, and then all is safe. 

Secondly, as the king cannot under the dpchy. 
seal grant away his ancient seigniory in the right 
of his crown, so he cannot make any new reser- 
I vatipn by that seal, and so, of necessity, it falleth 
to^the law to make the tenure; for every reserva* 
tion must be of the nature of that that passeth, as 
a dean and chapter cannot grant land of the chap¬ 
ter, and reserve a rent to the dean and his heirs, 
nor e eonverso .• nor no more can the king grant 
land of the duchy under that seal, and reserve a 
tenure to the crown: and therefore it is warily put 
in the end of the ease of the duchy in the commen¬ 
taries, where it is said, if the king make a feoff¬ 
ment of the duchy land, the feoffee shall hold in 
capite; but not a word of that it should be by way 
of express reservation, but upon a feoffment sim¬ 
ply, the law shall work it and supply it. 

To conclude, there is direct authority in the 
point, but that it is via versa f and it was the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s case: the king had in the 
right of the duchy a rent issuing out of land, 
which was monastery land, which he had in the 
right of the crown, and granted away the land 
under the great seal of the bishop ; and yet, never, 
thelesa, the rent continued to the duchy, and so 
upon gresit and grave advice it was in the duchy 
decreed: so, as your lordship seeth, whether you 
take the tenure of the tenancy, or the tenure of the 
manor, this land must be held in capite. And, 
therefore, &c. •> 


THE 

CASE OP REVOCATION OF USES, 

kN THE KING’S BENCH. 
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The Cate, ihort/y put, without Names or Dates more 
than Necessity, is this. 

Su John Stanhops conveys the manor of Bur* 
rough-«ah to his lady for part of her jointure, and 
intending, as is manifest, not to restrain himself, 
nor his son, from disposing some proportion of 
ritat land according to their occasions, so as my 


lady were at no^loss by the exchange, inserteth 
into the conveyance a power of revocation and 
alteration in this manner; provided that it shall 
be lawful for himself and his son successively to 
alter and make void the uses, and to limit and 
appoint new uses, so it exceed not the value of 
twenty pounds, to be computed after the rents 
then answrered: and that immediately after such 
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declaration, or making void, the feoffees shall 
stand seised to such new uses; ita quod, her or 
his son, within six months after such declaration, 
or making void shall assure, within the same 
town, iantum terrarum et tentmeniorum, et umilit 
vahris, as were so revoked, to the uses expressed 
in the first conveyance. 

Sir John Stanhope, his son, revokes the land in 
Burrougli-ash, and other parcels not exceeding 
the value of twenty pounds, and within six months 
assures to my lady and to the former uses Burton* 
joice and other lands; and the jury have found 
that the lands revoked contain twice so much in 
number of acres, and twice so much in jiearly 
value, as the new lands, but yet that the new 
lands are rented at twenty>one pounds, and find 
the lands of Burrougli>asli now out of lease for¬ 
merly made ; and that no notice of this new assu¬ 
rance was given before the ejectment, but only 
that Sir John Stanhope had, by word, told his 
mother that such an assurance was made, not 
showing or delivering the deed. 

The question is, Whether Burrough-ash be 
well revoked ? Which question divides itself 
into three points. 

First, whether the ita quml be a void and idle 
clause 1 for if so, th^i there needs no new assu¬ 
rance, but the revocation is absoluteyjcr *c. 

The next is, if it be an effectual clause, whe¬ 
ther it be pursued or nol wherein the question 
will rest, whether the value of the reassured lands 
shall be only computed by rents ? 

And the third is, if in other points it should be 
well pursued, yet whether the revocation can 
work until a sufficient notice of the new as¬ 
surance 1 c * 

And I shall prove plainly, that ita quod stands 
well with the power of revocation; and if it 
should fall to the ground, it draws all the rest of 
the clause with it, and maKes the whole void, and 
cannot be void alone by itself. 

I shall prove likewise that the value must needs 
be accounted not a tale value, ^r an arithmetical 
value by the rent, but a true value in quantity and 
quality. 

And, la.' iy, that a notice is of necessity, as this 
case is. 

I will not deny, but it is a great power of wit 
to make clear things doubtful; but it is the true 
use of wit to make doubtful things clear, or at 
least to maintain things that are clear to be clear, 
as they are. And in thfil kind I conceive my 
labour will be in this case, which I hold to be a 
case rather of novelty than difl|pulty, and, there¬ 
fore, may require argument, but will not endure 
much argument, but, to speak plainly to my 
understanding, as the case hath no equity in it, 

I might say piety, so it hath no great doubt in 
law. 

First, therefore, this it is, that I affirm that the 
alanse so that, ita quod, containing the recompense, 

VoL. III.—36 


governs the clause precedent of the power, and 
that it makes it wait and expect otherwise than 
as by way of inception, but the effect and ope¬ 
ration is suspended, till that part also be per¬ 
formed; and if otherwise, then I say plainly, 
you shall not construe by fracUons; but the whole 
clause and power is void, not in tanto, but in toto. 
Of the first of them I will give four reasons. 

The first reason is, that the wisdom of the law 
useth to transpose words according to the sense; 
and not so much to respect how the words do 
take place, but how the acts, which are guided 
by those words, may take place. 

Hill and Oraungcr’s case, comment. huiu« 

171. A man in August makes a lease, 
rendering ten pounds rent yearly to bo 
paid at the feasts of Annunciation and Michael¬ 
mas ; these words shall be inverted by law, as if 
they had bi>en set thus, at Michaelmas and the 
Annunciation: for else ho cannot have a rent 
yearly; for there will be fourteen months to the 
first year. 

Fiizwilliams’s case, 3 Jac. Co. p. 6, 
f. 33, it was contained in an indenture is.' 
of uses, that Sir William Fitzwilliams should 
have power to alter, and change, revoke, deter¬ 
mine, and make void the uses limited: the words 
are placed disorderly; for it is in nature first to 
determine the uses, aqd after to change them by 
limitation of new. But the chief question being 
in the book, whether it might be done by the same 
deed ; it is admitted and thought not worth the 
speaking to, that the law shall marshal the acts 
against the dlder of the words, that is, first to 
make void, then to limit. 

So if I convey land and covenant with you to 
make farther assurance, so that you require it of 
me, there, though the request be placed last, yet 
it must be acted first. 

So if 1 let land to you for a term, and say, far¬ 
ther, it shall be lawful for you to take twenty 
timber trees to erect a new tenement upon the 
land, BO that my bailiff do assign you where you 
shall take them, here the assignment, though last 
placed, must precede. And, therefore, the gram¬ 
marians do infer well upon the word period, which 
is a full and complete clause or sentence, that 
it is eompkxut orationis cireularit: for as in a 
circle there is not print nor potteriut, so in one sen¬ 
tence yqu shkll not respect the placing of words; 
bqt though the words lie in length, yet the sense 
is round, so zaprima erunt nooittima et novittima 
prima. For though you cannot speak all at once 
so, yet you must construe and judge upon all at 
once. 

To apply this; I say these words, so that, 
though loeoet textu potteriora, yet they hopotettate 
eftentu priora t as if they had been penned thus, 
that it shall be lawful for Sir Thomas Stanhope, 
so that he assure lands, die., to revoke; and what 
difference between, so that he adaure, he may 
S a3- 
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revoke; or, he may revoke, so that he assure; 
for you must either make the ** so that” to be pre¬ 
cedent or void, as I shall tell you anon. And, 
therefore, the law will rather invert the words 
than pervert the sense. 

But it will be said, that in the cases I put it is 
left indefinite, when the act last limited shall be 
performed; and so the law may marshal it as it 
may stand with possibility ; and so if it had been 
in this case no more but, so that Sir Thomas or 
John siiotild assure new lands, and no time spoken 
of, the law ini;r||t have intended it precedent. 
But in this case it is precisely put to be at any 
time within six months after the declaration, and, 
therefore, you cannot vary in the times. 

To this I answer, that the new assurance must 
be in deed in time af^er the instrument or deed of 
the declaration; but, on the other side, it must 
bo time precedent to the operation of the law, by 
detcriiiiniiig the uses thereupon; so it is not 
to bo applied so much to the declaration itself, 
but to the warrant of the declaration. It shall be 
lawful, so that, &c. And this will appear more 
plainly by my second reason, to which now 1 
come; for as for the cavillation upon the word 
immediately, I will speak to it after. 

My second reason, therefore, is out of the use 
and signification of this conjunction or bond of 
speech, “ BO thatfur no man will makcany great 
doubt of it, if the words had been »i, if Sir Thomas 
shall within six months of such declaration con¬ 
vey; but that it must have been intended pre¬ 
cedent; yet, if you mark it well, these words ita 
(jutid and si, howsoever in proprit^y the ita quod 
may seem subsequent, and the si precedent, y,et 
they both bow to the sense. 

So we see in 4 Edw. VI. Colthurst’s 
Con. Col- case a man leaseth to J. S. a house, 
si ipse vellel habitare el residens esse ,■ 
there the word si amounts to a condition subse¬ 
quent; for ho could not be resident before he took 
the state ^ and so, via versa may ila quod bo pre¬ 
cedent, for else it must be idle and void. But I 
go farther, for I say ita quod, though it be good 
words of condition, yet more properly it is neither 
condition, precedent, nor subsequent, but rather 
a qualification, or form, or adherent to the acts, 
whereto it is joined, and made part of their es¬ 
sence, which will appear evidently by other cases. 
For, allow it had been thus, so thati the deed of 
declaration be enrolled within six roonthS, this is 
all one, as by deed enrolled within six month's, 
as it is said in Digg’s case, 42 Eliz. f. 173, that 
by deed indented to be enrolled is all 
one with deed indented and enrolled. 
It is butamoifus faeiendi, a description, 
and of the same nature is the ita quod ,• so, if it 
had been thus, it shall be lawful for Sir Thomas 
to declare, so that the declaration be with the con¬ 
sent of my lord chief justice, is it not all one with 
the more compendious form of penning, that Sir' 


Thomas shall declare with the consent of my lord 
chief justice 1 And if it had been thus, so that 
Sir John, within six months after such declaration, 
shall obtain the consent of my lord chief justice, 
should not the uses have expected 1 But these, 
you will say, are forms and circumstances an¬ 
nexed to the conveyance required : why, surely, 
any collateral matter coupled by the ila quod is as 
strong] If the ita quod had been, that Sir John 
Stanhope within six months should have paid 
my lady one thousand pounds, or entered, into 
bond never more to disturb her, or the like, all 
these make but one entire idea or notion, how that 
his gower should not be cah'gorical, or simple, at 
pleasure, but hypothetical, and qualified, and re- 
stihined, that is to say, not the one without the 
other, a|id they arc parts incorporated into the 
nature and essence of the authority itself. 

The third reason is, the justice of the law in 
taking words so as no material part of the parties* 
intent perish; for, as one saith,yirics/a/ torquere 
verba quant homines, belter wrest words out of place 
than my Lady Stanhope out of her jointure, that 
was meant to her. And, therefore, it is elegantly 
said in Fitzwilliams’s case, which I vouched be¬ 
fore, though words be contradictory, and, to use 
the phrase of the book, pufrnant tnnquam ex dia- 
metro ; yet the law delighteth to make atone¬ 
ment, as well between words as between parties, 
and will reconcile them so as they may stand, and 
abhorreth a vacuum, as well as nature abhorreth 
it; and, as nature, to avoid a vacuum, will draw 
substances contrary to their propriety, so will the 
law draw words. Therefore, saith Littleton, if I 
make a feoffment reddendo rent to a stranger, this 
is atcondition to the feoffor, rather than it shall bo 
void, whicli is quite cross; it sounds a rent, it 
works a condition, it is limited to a third person, 
it iniireth to the feoffor; and yet the law favoureth 
nqt conditions, but to avoid a vacuum. 

So in the case of 45 E. III., a man 
gives land in frank-marriage, the re¬ 
mainder in fee. The frank-marriage is first put, 
and that can be but by tenure of the donor; yet, 
rather than the remainder should be void, though 
it be last placed, the frank-marriage, being but a 
privilege of estate, shall be destroyed. 

So 33 11. VI., Tressham’s case; the king 
granteth a wardship before it fall; good, because 
it cannot inure by covenant, and if it should not 
be good by plea, as the book terms it, it were 
void; so that, no, not h: the king’s case, the law 
will not admit words to be void. 

So then the intent appears most plainly, that 
this act of Sir John should be actus geminus, a 
kind of twine to take back and to give back, and 
to make an exchange, and not a resumption; 
and, therefore, upon a conceit of repugnancy, to 
take the one part, which is the privation of 
my lady’s jointure, and not the other, which is 
the restitution or compensation, were a thing 
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utterly injurious in matter, and absurd in eon-' may a conTeyance in use or declaration of use 
struction. receive a consummation by degrees, and several 

The fourth reason is out of the nature of the; acts. And thus much for the main point, 
conveyance, which is by way of use, and there-' Now, for the objection of the word immediate, 
fore ought to be construed more favourably, ac-: it is but light and a kind of sophistry. They 
cording to the intent, and not literally or strictly; say that the words are, that the uses shall riso 
for although it be said in Frene and Dillon’s case, immediately after the declaration, and we would 
and in Fitzwiliiams’s case, that it is safe so to have an interposition of an act between, namely, 
ronslrue the statute of 27 H. VIII. as that uses that there should be a declaration first, then a 
may be made subject to the rules of the common new* assurance within the six months; and, lastly, 
law,*which the professors of the law do know, the uses to rise: whereunto the answer is easy; 
and not to leave them to be extravagant and for we have showed before that the declaration 
irregular; yet, if the late authorities be well and the new assurance are in the intent of him 
marked, and the reason of them, you shalUfind that made the conveyance, and likewise, in eye of 
this difference, that uses in point of operation are law, but as one compounded act. So as immedi- 
rcduced to a kind of conformity with the rules of atcly after the declaration must be understood of 
the common law, hut that in point of exposition a perfect and effectual declaration, with tlie 
of words they retain somewhat of their ancient adjuncts and accouplemonts expressed, 
nature, and are expounded more liberally, accord- So we sen in 49 E. 111. f. 11, if a 
ing to the intent; for with that part the statute man be attainted of felony, that holds 
of 27 doth not meddle. And, therefore, if tho lands of a common person, the king shall have 
question he, whether a bargain and sale upon his year, day, and waste; hut wheni Not 
condition be good to reduce the state back with- before an office found; and yet the words of the 
out an entry 1 or whether, if a man make a statute of prxrogatim regia are, rex habebit 
feoffment in fee to the use of John a Style for ealalla felonum, el at ipai habent liberum tenement 
years, the remainder to the right heirs of John a lum,ataiimcapiaturinmanua domini,el rexhabebii 
Downe, this remainder be good or nol these annum, diem el vaatum .• and here the word atalim 
cases will follow the grounds of the common is understood of the effectual and lawful time, 
law for possessions, in point of operation; but so that is, after office fouqd. 
will it not be in point of exposition. So in 2 H. IV. f. 17, it appears 

For if I liave the manor of Dale and the manor that by the statute of Acton llurncll, • ■ • ' 
of S.ilc lying both in Vale, and I make a lease if the debt bo acknowledged, and the day past 
for life of them both, the remainder of the manor that the goods of the debtors shall bo sold atatim, 
of Dale, and all other my lands in Vale to John in French mitinlenani; yet, nevertheless, this 
a Style, the remainder of the manor of iSalc to atatim shall not bo understood before tho process 
John a Downe, this latter remainder'' is vfiid, of law requisite passed, that is, tho day comprised 
because it comes too late, the general words in the extent. 

having carried it before to John a Style. But put So it is said 27 H. VIII. f. 19, by 
it by way of use a man makes a feoffment in fee Aiidley the chancellor, that the pre- 
of both manors, and limits* the use of the maimr sent tense shall betaken for the future; a fortiori, 
of Dale, and all the other lands in Vale to the say I, tho immediate future tense may be taken 
use of himself, and his wife for her jointure, and for a distant future tense; as if I be bound that 
of the manor of .Sale to the U8i-.of himself alone, my son, being of the age of twenty-one years. 
Now' his wife shall have no jointure in shall marry your daughter, and that he be now of 
of the manor of Sale, and so was it judged twelve years; yet this shall be understood, when 
la the case of the manor of Odiam. he shall be of the age of twenty-one years. And 
And therefore our case is more'strong, being by ! so in our case immediately after the declaration 
way of use, and you may well construe the latter , is intended when all things shall be performed, 
part to control and qualify the first, and to make j that are coupled with the said declaration, 
it attend and expect; nay, it is not amiss to see i But ii^ thiS I doubt I labour too much; for no 
41 Ehi. Co ifc^be case of Peryman, 41 Eliz. Coke,' m^n will be of opinion, that it was intended that 
*’'•**• p. 5, f.34, whtfb by a custom a livery' tbe Lady Stanhope should be six whole months 
may expect; for the case was, that in the manor without either tbe old jointure or the nfw; but 
of Porchester the custom was,,that a feoffment. that tho old should expect until the new were set- 
of land should not be good, except it were pre- tied without any interim. And so I conclude 
sented within a year in the court of the manor, this course of atonements, as Fitzwilliams’s case 
and there ruled that it was but aetua inehoatua, till' calls it, whereby I have proved, that all the 
it was presented; now, if it be not merely against ‘ w^rds, by a true marshaling of the acu, may stand 
reason of law, that so solemn a conveyance as according to the intent of the parties, 
livery, which keeps state, I tell you, and will not I may add tanquam ex abundanti, that if both 
wait, should expect a farther peri^tion, a fortiori,' clauses do not live together, they must both die 
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together; for the law loves neither fractions of 
estates nor fractions of constructions; and there* 
jcnuB udju- for® ‘0 Jermin and Askew’s case, 
ktw^cu*. 37 Eiijj.j a man did devise lands in tail 
with proviso, that if the devisee did attempt to 
alien, his estate should cease, as if he were natu¬ 
rally dead. Is it said there that the words, as if 
he were naturally dead, shall be void, and the 
words, that his estate shall cease, goodi No, 
but the whole clause shall be void. And it is all 
one reason of a so that, as of an as if, for they 
both suspend the sentence. 

So if I make a lease for life, upon condition ho 
shall not alien, nor take the profits, shall this be 
good for the first part, and void for the second 1 
No, but it shall be void for both. 

So if the power of'declaration of uses had been 
thus penned, tiiat Sir John Stanhope might by his 
deed indented declare new uses, so that the deed 
were enrolled before the mayor of St. Albans, 
who hath no power to take enrolments; or so that 
the deed were made in such sort, as might not be 
made void by Parliament: in all these and the 
like cases the impossibility of the last part doth 
strike upwards, and infect, and destroy the whole 
clause. And, therefore, that all the words may 
stand, is the first and true course; that all the 
words be void, is the second and probable; but 
that the revoking part should be good, and the 
assuring part void, hath neither truth nor proba¬ 
bility. 

Now come I to the second point, how this value 
should be measured, wherein, methinks, you are 
as ill a measurer of values as you arc an expounder 
of words; which point I will divide, first consi¬ 
dering what the law doth generally intend by the 
word value; and, secondly, to see what special 
words may be in these clauses, either to draw it 
to a value of a present arrentaUon, or to under¬ 
stand it of a just and true value. 

The word value is a word well known to the 
law, and 'therefore cannot be, except it be will¬ 
ingly, misunderstood. By the common law 
there is upon a warranty a recovery in value. I 
put the case, therefore, that I make a feofiinent in 
fbe with warranty of the manor of Dale, being 
worth twenty pounds per annum, and then in 
lease for twenty shillings. The lease expires, 
for that is our case, though 1 hold it not needful. 


the question is, whether, upon an eviction, there 
shall not be recovered from me land to the value 
of twenty pounds. 

So if a man give land in frank-marriage then 
rented at forty pounds and no more worth, there 
descendeth other lands, let perhaps for a year or 
two for twenty pounds, but worth eighty pounds, 
shall not the donee be at liberty to put this land 
in hotchpotch 1 

So if two parceners be in tail, and they make 
partition of lands equal in rent, but far unequal in 
value, shall this bind their issues 1 By no means; 
for there is no calendar so false to judge of values 
as tltp rent, being sometimes improved, sometimes 
ancient, sometimes where great fines have been 
taken, sometimes where no fines; so as in point 
of recompense you were as good put false weights 
into the hands of the law', as to bring in this in¬ 
terpretation of value by a present arrentation. 
But this is not worth the speaking to in general; 
that which giveth colour is the special words in 
the clause of revocation, that the twenty pounds’ 
value should be 'according to the rents then 
answered; and, therefore, that there should be a 
correspondence in the computation likewise of the 
recompense. But this is so far from countenancing 
that exposition, as, well noted, it crosseth it; for 
opposita juxla se ponita magis elucesciint / first, it 
may be the intent of Sir Thomas, in the first 
clause, was double, partly to exclude any land in 
demesne, partly knowing the land was double, 
and as some say quadruple, better than the rent, 
ho would have the more scope of revocation under 
his twenty pounds’ value. 

But what is this to the clause of recompense 1 
first, are there any words secundum covipulalionem 
praeiietani? There arc none. Secondly, doth 
the clause rest upon the words similis valorts? 
No, but joinetli tanium et similis valorts: confound 
not predicaments; for Vhey are the mere-stones of 
reason. Here is both quantity and quality; nay, 
he saith farther, within the same towns. Why, 
marry, it is somewhat to have men’s possessions 
lie about them, and not dispersed. So it must be 
as much, as good, as near; so plainly doth the 
intent appear, that my lady should not be a 
loser. ‘ 

[For the point of the notice, it was discharged 
by the court.] 
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7%< ffftct thefirit argument the king's eoHeitor^ 
general, in maintaining the jurisdiction of the 
council of the marches over the four shires. * 

The i|uesUon for the present is only upon "the 
statute of 3d II. VIII., and though it be a great 
(luestion, yet it is contracted into small room; for 
it is but a true construction of a monosyllable, the 
word march. 

The exposition of all words resteth upon three 
proofs, the propriety of the word, and the matter 
precedent, and sub6e(|uent. 

Matter precedent concerning the intent of those 
that speak the words, and matter subsequent 
touching the conceit and understanding of those 
that construe and receive them. 

First, tlierefore, asV) vis termini, the force and 
propriety of the word; this word marches signi- 
ticth no more but limits, or confines, or borders, in 
I.atin limiles, orcoj^nia, or contermina ; and thereof 
was derived at the first marehio, a marquis, which 
was comes liiiiilanetts. 

Now these limits cannot be linen imaginaria, 
but it must have some contents and dimension, 
and that can be no other but the counties adjaegnt; 
and fur this construction we need not Zander out 
of our own state, for we see the counties of North¬ 
umberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, late¬ 
ly the borders upon Scothind. Now the middle 
shires were commonly called the east, west, and 
middle marches. 

To proceed, therefore, to the intention of tliose 
that made the statute, in the utib of this word ; I 
shall prove that the Parliament took it in this 
sense by three several arguments. 

The firstts, that otherwise thq word should be 
idle; and it is a rule, verba sunt aecipienda, ut 
sortientur effeetum .• for this word marches, as is 
confessed on the other side, must be either fer the 
counties’ marches, which is our sense, or the lord- 
ships’ marchers, which theirs; that is, such 
lordships, as by reason of the incursions and in¬ 
festation of the Welsh, in ancient time, were not 
under the constant possession of eidier dominion, 
but like the bateableground where the war played. 
Now if this latter sense be destroyed, then all 
equivocation ceasetli. 

That it is destroyed appears manifestly, by the 
statute of 27 H. VIII., made seven years before 
the statute of which we dispute; for by that sta¬ 


tute all the lordships’ marchers are made shim 
ground, being either annexed to the ancient coun¬ 
ties of Wales, or to the ancientcountiesof England, 
or erected into new counties, and made parcel of 
the dominion of W'alcs, and so no more marches 
after the statute of 27: so as there were no marches 
in that sense at the time of the making of the 
statute of 34. 

The second argument is from the comparing of 
the place of the statute, whereupon our doubt 
riseth; namely, that there shall be and remain a 
lord president and council in the dominion of 
Wales and the marches of the same, &c. with 
another place of the same statute, where the word 
marches is left out; for the rule is, opposita juxta 
I se posita magis elucescunt. There is a clause in 
the statute which gives power and authority to 
the king to make and *altcr laws for the weal of 
his subjects of his dominion of Wales; there the 
word marches is omitted, because it was not 
thought reasonable to invest the king with a 
power to altc{ the laws, which is the subjects’ 
birthright, in any part of the realm of England ; 
and, therefore, by the omission of the word marches 
in that place, you may manifestly collect the sig¬ 
nification of the word in the other, that is to be 
meant of the four counties of England. 

The third argument which we will use is this: 
the council of the marches was not erected by the 
act of Parliament, but confirmed ; for there was a 
president and council long before in E. IV. his 
time, by matter yet appearing; and it is evident 
upon the statute itself, that in the very clause 
which we now handle it referreth twice to the 
usage, as heretofore hath been used. 

This, then, I infer, that whatsoever was the 
king’s intention in the first erection of this court, 
was, likewieip, the intention of the Parliament in 
the establishing thereof, because the Parliament 
bifilded upon an old foundation. 

The king’s intention appeareth to have had 
three branches, brhereof every of them doth mani¬ 
festly comprehend the four shires. 

The first was the better to bridle the subject of 
Wales, which at that time was not reclaimed: 
agd therefore it was necessary for the president 
and council there to have jurisdiction and com¬ 
mand over the English shires; because that by 
the aid of them, which were undoubted good sub- 
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jtfcts, they might the better govern and suppress number of years since; so that it is Janm bifrotUf 
those that were doubtful subjects. it hatli a face backward from the statute, as well 

And if it be said, that it is true, that the four ! as forwards, 
shires were comprehended in the commission of ' For the second, it hath received these allow* 
oyer and terminer, for the suppression of riots and ' ances by the practice of that court, by suits ori- 
misdemeanors, but not for the jurisdiction of a ginally commenced there, by remanding from the 
Court of Equity; to that I answer, that their com-' courts of Westminnter, when causes within those 
mission of oyer and terminer was but gladius in shires have been commenced liere above; some- 
vagina, for it was not put in practice amongst times in chancery, sometimes in the Star Cham- 
them; for even in punishment of riots and misde- ber, by the admittance of divers great learned 
mcanors, they proceed not by their commission men and groat judges, that have been of that 
of oyer and terminer, by way of jury, but as a council, and exercised that jurisdiction; as at one 
council, by way of examination. And again it time Bromley, Morgan, and Brooks, being the 


was necessary to strengthen that court for their 
better countenance with both jurisdictions, as w’ell 
civil as criminal, for gladius gladium juvat. 

The second branch' of the king’s intention was 
to make a better equality of commerce and inter¬ 
course in contracts and dealings between the sub¬ 
jects of Wales and the subjects of England; and 
this of necessity must comprehend the four shires; 
for, otherwise, if the subject of England had been 
wronged by the Welsh on the side of Wales, he 
might take his remedy nearer hand. But if the 
subject of Wales, for whose weal and benefit the 
statute was chiefly made, had been wronged by 
tiio English in any of the shires, ho might have 
sought his remedy at Westminster. 

The third branch of the king’s intent was to 
make a convenient (licfnity and state of the man- 
sion and rcsiance of his eldest son, when he should 
be created Prince of Wales, which likewise must 
plainly include the four shires; for otherwise to 
have sent primogenitum regis to a government, 
which, without the mixture of the four shires, qs 
things then were, had more pearl than honour or 
command; or to have granted him only a power 
of lieutenancy in those shires, where he was to 
keep his state, not adorned with some authority 
civil, had not been convenient. 

So that here I conclude the second part of that 
I am to say touching the intention of the Parlia¬ 
ment precedent. 

Now, touching the construction subsequent, the 
rule is good, npfimus legum interpres enimietudo ; 
for our labour is not to maintain a usage against a 
statute, but by a usage to expound a statute; for 
no man will say but the word marches will bear 
the sense that wo give it. 

This usage or custom is fortified by four nota¬ 
ble circumstances; first, that it is ancient, and not 
late or rect nt; secondly, it is authorized, and not 
popular or vulgar; thirdly, that it hath been ad¬ 
mitted and quiet, and not litigious or interrupted; 
and, fourthly, when it was brought in question, i 
which was but once, it hath been affirmed, judi- ; 
eio eontroverso. 

For the first, there is record of a president and [ 
council, that hath exercised and practised juris- ' 
diction in these shires, as well sixty years before 
the statute, namely, since 16 E. IV. as the like 


two phief justices, and chief baron, and divers 
others; by the king’s learned council, which al¬ 
ways were called to the penning of the king's 
instructions; and, lastly, by the king’s instruc¬ 
tions themselves, which, though they be not al¬ 
ways extant, yet it is manifest that since 17 II. 
VIII., when Princess Mary went dow’n, that the 
four shires were ever comprehended in the in¬ 
structions, either by name, or by that that amounts 
to so much. So as it appears that this usage or 
practice hath not been an obscure custom, prac¬ 
tised by the multitude, which is many times er¬ 
roneous, but authorized by the judgment and con¬ 
sent of the state; for as it is vera vox to say, 
maximtts erroris popultis mtighhr ,• so it is dura vox 
to say, maxitnua erroris prineeps magister. 

For the third, it was never brought in question 
till 16 Eliz. in the case of one Wynde. 

And, for the fourth, the controversy being moved 
in that case, it was referred to Gerrard, attorney, 
and Bromley, solicitor, who was afterwards chan¬ 
cellor of England, and had his whole state of liv¬ 
ing <n Shropshire and Worcester, and by them 
reported to\hc lords of the council in the Star 
Chamber, and upon their report decreed, and the 
jurisdiction affirmed. 

(lastly, I will conclude with two manifest 
badges and tokens, though but external yet vio¬ 
lent in demonstration, that these four shires were 
understood by the w’ord inarches; the one the 
denomination of t^at council, which was ever in 
common appellation termed and styled the council 
of the marches, or in the marches, rather than the 
council of Walcs^ or in Wales, and h nominatio 
est a digniore. If it had been intended of lord- 
ships’ marches, it had been as if one should have 
called my lord mayor my lord mayor of the 
! suburbs. But it was plainly intended of the 
j four Flnglish shires, wU'ch indeed were the more 
worthy. 

And the other is of the perpetual resiance and 
mansion of the cbuncil, which was evermore in 
the shires; and to imagine that a court should not 
have jurisdiction where it sitteth, is a thing utterly 
improbable, for they should be tanquam piseis in 
arido. 

So as, upon the whole matter, I conclude that 
the word marches in that place, by the natural 
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sense, and true intent of the statute, is meant the • four counties; the other that the word maiehes 
four shires. I was used for the lordships* marchers long alter 

I both statutes. 


JVu effect of that that was spoken by Serjeant Hutton 
and Serjeant Harris, in answer of the former ar¬ 
gument, andfor the excluding of the jurisdiction 
of the marches in the four shires. 

That which they both did deliver was reduced 
to three heads: 

'l^e first to prove the use of the w’ord marches 
for lordships’ marchers. 

The second to prove the continuance of that use 
of the word, after the statute of 27, that made the 
lordships’ marchers shire-grounds; whereupop it 
was inferred, that though the marches were de¬ 
stroyed in nature, yet tliey remained in name. 

'I'lie third was some collections they made upon 
the statute of 3-1; whereby they inferred, that 
that statute intended that word in that significa¬ 
tion. 

V’or the first, they did allege divers statutes 
before 27 II. VIII., and divers book-cases of law 
in prim, and divers offices and records, wherein 
the word marches of Wales was understood of 
the lordships’ marchers. 

They said farther, and concluded, that whereas 
we show our sense of the word but rare, they 
show theirs common and frequent; and whereas 
we show it but in a vulgar use and acceptation, 
they show theirs in a legal use in statutes, au¬ 
thorities of hooks, and ancient records. 

They said farther, that the example we brought 
of marches upon Scotland was not like, but rather 
contrary ; for they were never called marches of 
Scotland, but the marches of England j whcifas, 
the stitutn of 3-1 doth not speak of the marches 
1 1 Kngland, hut of the marches of Wales. 

They said farther, that the county of Worcester 
did in no place or point touch upon Wales, aiftl, 
therefore, that county could not be termed 
marches. 

To the second they produced wiree proofs; first, 
some words in the statute of 32 H. VIII., where 
the statute, providing for a form of trial for trea¬ 
son coininits'd in Wales, and the marches thereof, 
doth use that word, which was fn time after the 
statute of 27; whereby they prove the use of the 
wonl continued. 

The second proof was out of two places of the 
statute, whereupon we dispute, where the word 
marches is used for the lofdships’ marchers. 

The third proof was the style and form of the 
commission of oyer and termyier even to this 
day, which run to give powerand authority to the ! 
president and council there, infra prineipalitat. j 
JVallise, and infra the four counties by name, with j 
this clause farther, et marehias WalHst eisdem i 
eomitatibus adjacent': whereby they infer two | 
things strongly, the one that the marches of j 
Wales must needs be a diftinct thing from the 


I They said farther, that otherwise the proceed- 
ing, which had been in the four new erected 
counties of Wales by the commission of oyer 
and terminer, by force whereof many had been 
proceeded with both for life and other ways, 
should be called in question, as eoram non judiee, 
insomuch as they neither were part of the prin¬ 
cipality of Wales, nor part of the four shires; 
and, therefore, must be contained by the word 
marches, or not at all. 

For the third head, Uiey did insist upon the 
statute of 34, and upon the preamble of the same 
statute. 

The title being an act for certain ordinances in 
the king’s majesty’s dominion and principality 
of Wales; and the preamble being for the tender 
zeal and affection that the king bears to his sub¬ 
jects of Wales; and, again, at the humble suit 
and petition of his subjects of W’alcs; whereby 
they infer that the statute had no purpose to extend 
or intermeddle with any part of the king’s domi¬ 
nions or subjects, but only within Wales. 

And fur usage and practice, they said, it was 
nothing against an act of Parliament. 

And for the instructions, they pressed to see the 
instructions immediat^y after the statute made. 

And for the certificate and opinions of Gerrard 
and Bromley, they said, they doubted not, but 
that if it were now referred to the attorney and 
solicitor, they would certify as they did. 

And, lastly,*thcy relied, as upon their principal 
strength, upon the precedent of that, which was 
done of the exempting of Cheshire from the late 
jiirisdicUon of the said council; for they said, 
that from 34 of II. Vlll. until 11 of Queen Eliz. 
the court of the marches did usurp jurisdiction 
upon that county, being likewise adjacent to 
Wales, as the other four are; but that in the 
eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth aforesaid, the 
' same, being questioned at the suit of one Rad- 
forde, was referred to the Lord Dyer, and three 
other judges, who, by their certificate at large 
remaining of record in the Chancery, did pro¬ 
nounce the said shire to be exempted, and that in 
the conclusion of their certificate they gave this 
reason, because it was no part of the principality 
or marc(;es &f Wales. By which reason, they 
sag, it should appear their opinion was, that the 
word marches could not extend to counties adja¬ 
cent. This was the substance of their defence. 

7^ rq)ly <f the king's solicitor to the arguments 
of the two Serjeants. 

•Having divided the substance of their ar^- 
ments, ut supra, he did pursue the same division 
in hie reply, observing, nevertheless, both a great 
redundancy and a great defect in that which was 
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spoken. For, touching the use of the word 
marches, great labour had been taken, which was 
not denied: but touching the intent of the Parlia¬ 
ment, and the reasons to demonstrate the same, 
which were the life of the question, little or 
nothing had been spoken. 

And, therefore, as to the first head, that the 
word marches had been often applied to the 
lordships’ marchers, ho said it was the sophism 
which is called uiomaeMa, flghting with their 
shadows; and that the sound of so many statutes, 
so many printed book-cases, so many records, 
were nomina maf^na, but they did not press the 
question; for we grant that the word marches had 
significations, sometimes for the counties, some¬ 
times for the lordships’ marchers, like as Nor¬ 
thampton and Warwick are sometimes taken for 
the towns of Northampton and Warwick, and 
sometimes for the counties of Northampton and 
Warwick. And Dale and Sale are sometimes 
taken for the villages or hamlets of Dale and 
Sale, and sometimes taken for the parishes of 
Dale and Sale: and, therefore, that the most part 
of that they had said went not to the point. 

To that answer, which was given to the exam¬ 
ple of the middle shires upon Scotland, it was 
said, it was not ad idem; fur we used it to prove 
that the word marches may and doth refer to 
whole counties; and so much it doth manifestly 
prove; neither can they deny it. But, then, they 
pinch upon the addition, because the English 
counties adjacent upon Scotland are called the 
marclies of England, and the English counties 
adjacent upon Wales arc called the marches of 
Wales; which is but a difference in phrase; for 
sometimes limits and borders have their names 
of the inward country, and sometimes of the out¬ 
ward country; for the distinction of exclutive and 
ttu/iMtce is a distinction both in time and place; 
as we see that that which wo call this day fort¬ 
night, excluding the day, the French and the law 
phrase calls this day fifteen days, or quindaia, 
including the day. And if they had been called 
the marches upon Wales, or the marches against 
Wales, then it had been clear and plain; and 
what difference between the banks of the sea and 
the hanks against the sea? So that he took this 
to he but a toy or cavillation, for that phrases of 
speech are ad plaeilum, et reeipiunt easum. 

As to the.^eason of the map, that\he county of 
Worcester doth no way touch upon Wales, it is 
true; and I do find when the lordships’ marchers 
were annexed, some were laid to every other of 
the three shires, but none to Worcester. And no 
doubt but this emboldened Wynde to make the 
claim to Worcester, which he durst not have 
thought on for any of the other three. But it falls 
out well that that which is the weakest in prolia- 
bility, is strongest in proof; for there is a case 
ruled in that more than in the rest. But the true 
reason is, that usage must overrule propriety of 


speech; and, therefore, if all commissions, and 
instructions, and practices, have coupled these 
four shires, it is not the map that will sever them. 

To the second head he gave this answer. First, 
he observed in general that they had not showed 
one statute, or one book-case, or one record, the 
commissions of oyer and terminer only excepted, 
wherein the word marches was used for lordships’ 
marchers since the statute of 34. So that it is 
evident, that as they granted the nature of those 
marches was destroyed and extinct by 27, sc the 
name was discontinued soon after, and did but 
remain a very small while, like the sound of a 
bellf after it hath been rung; and as indeed it is 
uqual when names are altered, that the old name, 
which is expired, will continue for a small time. 

Secondly, he said, that whereas they had made 
the comparison, that our accepUition of the word 
w’as popular, and theirs was legal, because it was 
extant in book-cases, and statutes, and records, 
they must needs confess that they arc beaten from 
that hold; for the name ceased to be legal clearly 
by the law of 27, which made the alteration in 
the thing itself, whereof the name is but a sha¬ 
dow; and if the name did remain afterwards, 
then it was neither legal, nor so much as vulgar, 
hut it was only by abuse, and by a trope or 
eatachresia. 

Thirdly, he showed the impossibility how that 
signification should continue, and be intended by 
the statute of 31. Fur if it did, it must be in one 
of these two senses, either that it was meant of 
the lordships* marchers made part of Wales, or 
of the lordships’ marchers annexed to the four 
shires of England. 

For the.first of these, it is plainly impugned by 
the statute itself; for the first clause of the statute 
doth set forth that the principality and dominion 
of Wales shall conaisj of twelve shires: wherein 
tife four new erected counties, which were for¬ 
merly lordships’ marchers, and what^-oever else 
was lordships’ marchers annexed to the ancient 
counties of Wales, is comprehended; so that of 
necessity all that territory or border must be 
Wales; then followeth the clause immediately, 
whereupon we now differ, namely, thrt there shall 
be and remain a'president and council in the prin¬ 
cipality of Wales, and the marches of the same; 
so that the Parliament could not forget so soon 
what they had said in the clause next before: and 
therefore by the marches, they meant somewhat 
else besides that whfdh was Wales. Then, if 
they fly to the second signification, and say that 
it was meant by,the lordships’ marchers annexed 
to the four English shires, that device is merely 
fitter tialtt oratio, a mere fiction and invention of 
wit, crossed by the whole stream and current of 
practice; for, if that were so, the jurisdiction of 
the council should be over part of those shires, 
and in part not; and then in die suits commenced 
against any of dio bihabitanta of the four shires, 
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it ought to have been laid or showed that they 
dwelt within the ancient lordships’ marchers, 
whereof there is no shadow that can be showed. 

Then he proceeded to the three particulars. 
And for the statute of 32, for trial of treason, he 
said it was necessary that the word marches 
should be added to Wales, for which he gave this 
reason, that the statute did not only extend to the 
trial of treasons, w'hich should be committed after 
the statute, but did also look back to treasons 
ccsninitted before: and, therefore, this statute 
being made but five years after the statute of 27, 
that extinguished the lordships' marchers, and 
looking l)aek, as was said, was fit to be penned 
with words that might include the preterperfect 
tense as well as the present tense; for if it had 
rested only upon the word Wales, theft a treason 
nommitted heforn the lordships’ marchers were 
made part of Wales might have escaped tlie law. 

To this also another answer was given, which 
w'as, that the word marches as used in that statute, 
could not be referred to the four shires, because 
of the w’ords following, wherewith it is coupled, 
namely, in W'alcs, and the marches of the same, 
where the king’s writ runs not. 

To the two places of the statute of 31 itself, 
wherein the word marches is used for lordships’ 
marchers; if tliey be diligently marked, it is 
merely sophistry to allege them; for both of them 
do speak by way of recital of the time past before 
the statute of 27, as the words themselves being 
read over will show without any other enforce¬ 
ment; so that this is still to use the almanac of 
the old year with the new'. 

To the commissions of oyer and icrminer, 
which seeincth to be the best evidcn>ic they^liow 
for the conliiiuance of the name in that tropical or 
abused sense, it might move somewhat, if this 
form of penning those commissions had been 
begun since the statute o^27. But we show fbrth 
the commission in 17 H. VIII,, when the Princess 
Mary went down, running in t' e same manner 
verbatim, and in that time it was proper, and 
could not otherwise bo. So that it appeareth that 
it was but i. 'rely a facsimile, and that notwith¬ 
standing ijic case was altered, j'Ct the clerk of the 
crown pursued the forim r precedent; hurt, it did 
none, for the word marches is there superfluous. 

And whereas it was said, that the words in 
those commissions were effectual, because else 
the proceeding in the four new erected shires of 
Wales should be eoramfion judice, that objection 
carrieth no colour at all; for it is plain, they have 
authority by the word prinqjpality of Wales, 
without adding the word marches; and that is 
proved by a number of places in the statute of 
34, where, if the word Wales should not compre¬ 
hend those shires, they should be excluded in 
effect of the whole benefit of that statute; for 
the word marches is never added in any of these 
places. 

VoL. III.—37 


To the third head touching Ute true intent of 
the statute, he first noted how naked their proof 
was in that kind, which was the life of the ques¬ 
tion, for all the rest was but tn litera et in' 
eortice. 

He observed also that all the strength of our 
proof, that concerned that point, tiiey had passed 
over in silence, as belike not able to answer: for 
they had said nothing to the first intentions of 
the erections of the court, whereupon tlie Parlia¬ 
ment built; nothing to the diversity of penning, 
which was observed in the statute of 31, leaving 
out the word marches, and resting upon the word 
Wales alone: nothing to the resiance, nothing to 
the denomination, nothing to the continual practice 
before the statute and after, nothing to the king’s 
instructions, &c. 

As for that, that they gather out of tlie title 
and preamble, that the statute was made for 
Wales, and for the weal and government of 
Wales, and at the petition of the subjects of 
Wales, it was little to the purpose; for no man 
will affirm on our jiart the four English shires 
were brought under the jurisdiction of that coun¬ 
cil, cither first by the king, or after by the Parlia¬ 
ment, for their own sakes, being in parts no 
farther remote; but it was for congruity’s sake, 
and for the good of Wales, that that commixture 
was requisite: and (firpia cat para, qtue non coft- 
grnit cum Mo, And therefore there w'as no rea¬ 
son that the statute should be made at their peti¬ 
tion, considering they were not primi in inten- 
Hone, but came ex tomeqntnli. 

Anil whefl?aH they say that usage is nothing 
Against an 'act of Parliament, it seems they do 
voluntarily mistake, when they cannot answer; 
for wo do nut bring usage to cross an act of Par¬ 
liament, where it is clear, but to expound an act 
of Parliament, where it is doubtful, and evermore 
contemporanea interprelaiio, whether it ho of sta¬ 
tute or Scripture, or author whatsoever, is of 
gfreatest credit: for to come now, ^ovo sixty 
years after, by subtil ty of wit to expound a 
statute otherwise than the ages immediately suc¬ 
ceeding did conceive it, is rxpoailio eontetUioaa, 
and not nafuralia. And whereas tliey exteniiato 
the opinion of the attorney and solicitor, it is not 
so easy to do; for, first, they were famous men; 
and one of them had his patrimony in the shires; 
secondyy, it was of such weight as a decree of 
the council was grounded upon it; and, thirdly, 
it was not unlike, but that they had conferred 
with the judges, as the attorney and solicitor do 
often use in like cases. 

Lastly, for the exemption of Cheshire he gave 
this answer. First, that the certificate in the 
whole body of it, till Within three or four of Uie 
^ast lines, doth rely wholly upon that reason, 
because it was a county palatine: and to speak 
truth, it stood not with any great sense or propor¬ 
tion, that that place which was privileged and 
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exempted from the jurisdiction of the courts of 
Westminster, should be meant by the Parliament 
to be subjected to the jurisdiction of that council. 

Secondly, he said that these reasons, which 
we do much insist upon for the four shires, hold 
not for Cheshire, for we say it is fit the subject 
of Wales be not forced to sue at 'Westminster, 
but have his justice near hand; so may he have 
in Cheshire, because there is both a justice for 
common law and a chancery; we say it is conve¬ 
nient fdr the prince, if it please the king to send 
him down, to have some jurisdiction civil as well 
as fur the peace; so may he have in Cheshire, as 
Karl of (ylipster. And therefore those grave men 
had great reason to conceive that the Parliament | 
did not intend to include Cheshire. I 

And whereas they-pinch upon the last words j 
in the certificate, namely, that Cheshire was no 
part of tho dominion, nor of the marches, they 
must supply it with this sense, not within the 
meaning of the statute; for otherwise the judges 
could not have discerned of it; for they were not 
to try the fact, but to expound the statute; and 
that they did upon those reasons, which were 
special to Cheshire, and have no aflinity with the 
four shires. 

And, therefore, if it be well weighed, that cer¬ 
tificate makes against them; for as exeeptiofirmal 
elgem in easibus non exeeplts, so the excepting of 
that shire by itself doth fbrtify, that the rest of the 
shires were included in the very pointof diiTerencc. 

After this he showed a statute in 18 KHz. by 
which provision is made for the repair of a bridge 
called Chepstowbridgo, between Mrnmouth and 
Gloucester, and the charge lay in part upon 
Gloucestershire; in which statute there is a 
clause, that if the justices of peace do not their 
duty in levying of the money, they shall forfeit 
five pounds to be recovered by information before 
the council of the marches; whereby he inferred 
that the Parliament would never have assigned 
the suit to/hat court, but that it conceived Glou¬ 
cestershire to be within the jurisdiction thereof. 
And therefore he concluded that here is in the 
nature of a judgment by Parliament, that the 
shires are within the jurisdiction. 

'JVie third and last argument of the king's soUeitor in 

the ease of the marches, in reply to Serjeant Harris. 

This case groweth now to some ripeness, and I 
am glad we have put the other side into thte right 
way ; for in former arguments they laboured littld 
upon the intent of the statute of 34 H. VIII., and 
busied themselves in effect altogether about the 
force and use of the word marches; hut now find¬ 
ing that litera mortua non prodest, they offer at the 
true state of the question, which is the intent: T 
am determined, therefore, to reply to them in their, 
own order, ut manifestum sit, as he saith, me nihil 
aut subterfugere voluiue reiieendo, out obseurare 
dieendo. 


All which hath been spoken on their part con- 
sisteth upon three proofs. 

The first was by certain inferences to prove the 
intent of the statute. 

The second was to prove the use of the word 
marches in their sense long after both statutes; 
both that of 27, which extinguished the lordships* 

I marchers, and that of 34, whereupon our question 
ariseth. 

The third was to prove an interruption of that 
practice and use of jurisdiction, upon which ,we 
mainly insist, as the best exposition of the statute. 

For the first of these, concerning the intention, 
they brought five reasons. 

The first was that this statute of 34 was ground¬ 
ed Upon a platform, or preparative of certain ordi¬ 
nances ^ade by the king two years before, 
namely, 32; in which ordinances there is the 
very clause, whereupon we dispute, namely. That 
there should be and remain in the dominion and 
principality of Wales a president and a council: 
in which clause, nevertheless, the word marches is 
left out, whereby they collect that it came into 
the statute of 31 but as a slip, without any farther 
reach or meaning. 

The second was, that the mischief before the 
statute, which the statute means to remedy, was, 
that Wales was not governed according to simili¬ 
tude or conformity with the laws of England. 
And, therefore, that it was a cross and perverse 
construction, when the statute laboured to draw 
W'ales to the laws of England, to construe it, that 
it should abridge the ancient subjects of England 
of their own laws. 

The third was, that in a case of so great im- 
portqnce it is not like that if the statute had meant 
to include tRe four shires, it would have carried it 
in a dark general word, as it were noctantcr, but 
would have named the shires to be compre¬ 
hended. • 

fho fourth was, the more to fortify the third 
reason, they observed that the foui shires are 
remembered and named in several places of tho 
statute, three in nuhibcr; and therefore it is not 
like that they w’ould have been forgotten in the 
principal place, if they had been meant. 

The fifth and hist was, that there id'no clause 
of attendance, that the sheriffs of the four shires 
should attend the lord president and the council; 
wherein there was urged the example of the acts 
of Parliament, which erected courts; as the court 
of augmentations, the coq/t of wards, the court of 
survey; in all which there are clauses of attend¬ 
ance; whereupon they inferred that evermore, 
where a statute gives a court jurisdiction, it 
strengtheneth it with a clause of attendance; and 
therefore no such clause being in this statute, it is 
like there was no jurisdiction meant. Nay, farther 
they noted, that in this very statute for the justices 
of Wales there is a clause of attendance from the 
sheriffs of Wales. 
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In answer to their first reason, the]r do very 
well, in my opinion, to consider Mr. Attorney’s 
business and mine, and therefore to find out for 
us evidence and proofs, which we have no time 
to search; for certainly nothinif can make more 
for IIS than these ordinances, which they produce; 
for the diversity of pennin^r of that clause in the 
ordinances, where the word marches is omitted, 
and that clause in the statute where the word 
marches is added, is a clear and perfect direction 
wh|;t was meant by that word. The ordinances 
were made by force and in pursuance of authority 
given to the king by the statute of 37; to what 
did the statute extend ? Only to Wales, ^nd, 
therefore, the word inarches in the ordinances is 
left out; but the statute of 34 respected not dVily 
Wales, but the commixed government, ai^d, there¬ 
fore, the word marches was put in. They might 
have remembered that we built an argument upon 
the difierence of penning of that statute of 34 
itself in the several clauses of the same; for that 
in all other clauses, which concern only Wales, 
the word marches is ever omitted; and in that 
clause alone thatconcerneth the jurisdiction of the 
president and council, it is inserted. And this 
oiir argument is notably fortified by that they now 
show of the ordinances, wherein the very selfsame 
clause toiicliing the presidentand council, because 
the king had no authority to meddle but with 
Wales, the word marches is omitted. So that it 
is most plain that this word comes not in by 
chance or slip, hut with judgment and purpose, 
as an efi'cctiial word; for, as it was formerly said, 
o/)postla juxia xepoaifa magiselueeacurU and, there¬ 
fore, I may likewise urge another plat e in the sta¬ 
tute which is left out in the. ordinance; for ]»find 
there is a danse thatthe town of Bewlllcy, which 
is confessed to be no lordships* marcher, but to lie 
within the county of Worcester; yet because it 
was an exempted jurisdiction, is by the statute 
annexed unto the body of the said county. First, 
this shows thatthe statute of 4 is not confined to 
Wales, and the lonlships* marchers, but that it 
intr rmcddles with Worcestershire. Next, do you 
find any -uch clause in the ordinance of .32 ? No. 
Why 1 Because they were appropriated to Wales. 
So tint, in*my opinion, nothing could enforce our 
exposition better than the collating of the ordi¬ 
nance of 33 with the statute of 34. 

In answer to the second reason, the course that 
I see often taken i n this cause makes me think of the 
phrase of the psalm, “stating aside like a broken 
bow :*’ so, when they find their reasons broken, 
they start aside to things not in question. For 
now they speak, as if he went^hout to make the 
four shires Wales, or to take from them the bene¬ 
fit of the laws of England, or their being account¬ 
ed amongst the ancient counties of England: 
doth any man say that those shires are not within 
the circuits of England, but subject to the justices 
of Wales 1 or fiiat they should send but one] 


knight to the Parliament, as the shires of Wales 
do? or that they may not sue at Westminster, in 
chancery, or at common law, or the like 1 No 
man affirms any such things; we take nothing 
from them, only we give them a rdhrt of sum¬ 
mary justice in certain causes at their own doore. 

And this is twm doefrina to make such an op¬ 
position between law and equity, and between 
formal justice and summary justice. For there 
is no law under heaven which is not supplied 
with equity; foraummumjut,mmma injuria, or, 
as some have it, ntmma lex, tumma crux. And 
therefore all nations have equity; but some have 
law and equity mixed in the same court, which 
is (he worse; and some have it distinguished in 
several courts, which is the better. Look into 
any counties palatine, which are small models of 
the great government of kingdoms, and you shall 
never find any but had a chancery. 

Lastly, it is strange that all other places do 
require courts of summary justice, and esteem 
them to bo privileges and graces; and in this 
cause only they are thought to be servitudes and 
loss of birthright. The universities have a court 
of summary justice, and yet I never heard that 
scholars complain their birthright was taken from 
them. The stannaries have them, and you hare 
lately afiirmed the jurisdiction; and yet you have 
taken away no man’s birthright. 'I'he court at 
York, whosoever loolls into it, was erected at the 
petition of the people, and yet the people did not 
I mean to cast away their birthright. The court 
of wards is mixed witli discretion and equity; 
anil yet I ne'g>r heard that infants and innocents 
were deprived of their birthright. London, which 
is the seat of the kingdom, hath a court of equity, 
and lioldeth it for a grace and favour: how then 
eometh this case toibe singular? And therefore 
these be new phrases and conceits, proceeding 
of error or worse; and it makes ino think that a 
few do make their own desires the desires of ihe 
country, and that this court is desired by the 
greater number, though not by the greater sto¬ 
machs. 

In answer to the third reason, if men be con¬ 
versant in the statutes of this kingdom, it will 
appear to be no new thing to carry great matters 
in general words without other particular express¬ 
ing. Consider but of the statute of 26 H. VIII. 
which hath parried estates tails under the general 
words df estates of inheritance. Consider of the 
slatute of 16 R. II. of pramunire, and see what 
great matters are thought to be carried under the 
word alibi. And, therefore, it is an ignorant as¬ 
sertion to say that the statute would have named 
the shires, if it had meant them. 

Secondly, the statute had more reason to pass 
it over in general words, because it did not ordain 
a new matter, but referreth to usage; and though 
the statute speaks generally, yet usage speaks 
plainly and particularly, which is the strongest 
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kind of utterance or expressing. Quid verba audiam 
cum facta videam. 

And, thirdly, this argument of theirs may be 
strongly retorted against them, for as they infer 
that the shirta were not meant, because they were 
not included by name, so we infer that they are 
meant, because they are not excepted by name, as 
is usual by way of proviso in like cases: and our 
inference hath far greater reason than theirs, be¬ 
cause at the time of the making of the statute they 
were known to be under the jurisdiction; and, 
therefore, that ought to bo most plainly expressed, 
which should work a change, and not that which 
should continue things as they were. 

In answer to their fourth reason, it makes like¬ 
wise plainly against them; for there be three 
places where the shires be named, the one for the 
extinguishing of the custom of gavelkind; the 
second for the abolishing of certain forms of as¬ 
surance which were too light to carry inheritance 
and freehold; the third for the restraining of cer¬ 
tain franchises to that state they were in by a for¬ 
mer statute. In these three places the words of 
the statute are. The lordships’ marchers annexed 
unto the counties of Hereford, Salop, Ac. 

Now mark, if the statute conceived the word 
marches to signify lordships’ marchers, what 
iiecdeth this long circumlocution ? It had been 
easier to have said, within the marches. But be¬ 
cause it was conceived tha't the word marches 
would have comprehended the whole counties, 
and the statute meant but of the lordships’march¬ 
ers annexed ; therefore they were enforced to use 
that periphrasis or length of speech.,, 

In answer to the fifth reason I give two several 
answers; the one, that the clause of attendance 
is supplied by the word incidents ; for the clause 
of establishment of the court hath that word, 

with all incidents to the same as heretofore hath 
been used for execution is ever incident to jus¬ 
tice or jurisdiction. The other because it is a 
court, that<8tandcth not by the act of Parliament 
alone, but by the king’s instructions, whereto the 
act refers. Now, no man will doubt but the king 
may supply the clause of attendance; for if the 
king grant forth a commission of oyer and termi¬ 
ner, he may command what sheriff he will to at¬ 
tend it; and therefore there is a plain diversity 
between this case and the cases they vouch of the 
court of wards, survey, and angment^itions: for 
they were courts erected de rwvo by Parliament, 
and had no manner of reference either to usage of 
instructions; and therefore it was necessary that 
the whole frame of those courts, and'their authori¬ 
ty both for judicature and execution, should be 
described and expressed by Parliament. So was 
it of the authority of the justices of Wales in the 
statute of 34 mentioned, because there are many, 
ordinances de novo concerning them; so that it 
was a new erection, and not a confirmation of 
them. 


'Phus have I, in confutation of their reasons, 
greatly, as I conceive, confirmed our own, as it 
were, with new matter; for most of that they have 
said made for us. But as I am willing to clear 
your judgments, in taking away the objections, so 
1 must farther pray in aid of your memory for 
those things which we have said, whereunto they 
have offered no manner of answer; for unto all 
our proofs which we made touching the intent of 
the statute, which they grant to be the spirit and 
life of this question, they said nothing: as not a 
word to this; That otherwise the word marches 
in the statute should be idle or superfluous: not a 
word t|p this; That the statute doth always omit 
the word marches in things that concern only 
Wales: not a word to this; That the statute did 
not mean,to innovate, but to ratify, and therefore 
if the shires were in before, they are in still: not 
a word to the reason of the commixed government, 
as that it was necessary for the reclaiming of 
Wales to have them conjoined with the shires; 
that it was necessary for commerce and contracts, 
and properly fur the ease of the subjects of Wales 
against the inhabitants of the shires; that it was 
nut probable that the Parliament meant the prince 
should have no jurisdiction civil in that place, 
where he kept his house. '|’o all these things, 
which we esteem the weightiest, there is allum 
silentium, after the manner of children that skip 
over where they cannot spell. 

Now, to pass from the intent to the word; first, 

I will examine the proof they have brought that 
the word was used in their sense after the statute 
27 and 3 1; then I will consider what is gained, 
if they should prove so miifdi: and, lastly, T will 
hriell^r state our own proofs, touching the use of 
the word. * 

For the first, it hath been said, that whereas I 
called the use of the word marches, after the sta¬ 
tute, of 27, but a little OLiime at most of an old 
word, which soon after vanished, they will now 
ring us a peal of statutes to prove it; but if it be 
a peal, I am sure it is a peal of bells, and not a 
peal of shot; for it blatters, but it doth not strike: 
for of all the catalogue of statutes I find scarcely 
one, save those that were answered in my former 
argument; but we may with as good reason alfirm 
in every of them tho word marches to be meant 
of the counties’ marches, as they can of the lord- 
ships’ marchers: for to begin upwards: 

The statute 39 Eliz. for the repair of Wilton 
Bridge, no doubt doth mqpn the word marches for 
the counties; for the bridge itself is in Hereford¬ 
shire, and the statute imposeth the charge of re¬ 
paration upon Herefordshire by compulsory means, 
and permitteth benevolence to be taken in Wales, 
and the marches; who doubts, but this meant of 
the other three shires, which have far greater use 
of tho bridge than the remote counties of Wales ? 

For the statute 5 Eliz., concerning perjury, it 
hath a proviso, that it shall not be prejudicial to 
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the council of the marches for punishing' of per¬ 
jury ; who can doubt but that here marches is 
meant of the shires, considering the perjuries 
committed in them hare been punished in that 
court as well as in Wales 1 

For 3 B. VI. and the clause therein for restrain- 
g tithes of marriage portions in Wales and the 
marches, why should it not be meant of counties 1 
For if an}' such customs had crept and encroached 
into the body of the shires out of the lordships’ 
inarci|prs, no doubt the statute meant to restrain 
them as well there as in the other places. 

And so for the statute of 33 H. VIII. which 
ordains that the benefit of that statute for distress 
to be had by executors, should not cxk'nd to any 
lordship in Wales, or the marches of the samS 
where mixes are paid, because that impprts a 
general release; what absurdity is there, if there 
the marches be meant fur the whole shires 1 for 
if any such custom had spread so far, the reason 
of the statute is alike. 

As for the statutes of 37 H. VllI, and 4 E. IV. 
for the making and appointing of the custus 
mluhrum, tlu're the word marches must needs 
he taken fur limits, according to the etymology 
and derivation; for the words refer not to W'ales, 
but are tiiiis, within ^ngland and Wales, and 
other the king’s dominions, marches, and terri¬ 
tories, that is, limits and territories; so as 1 see 
no reason but 1 may truly maintain my former 
assertion, that after the lordships’ marchers were 
extinct by the statute of 27, the name also of 
marclics was discontinued, and rarely if ever used 
in that sense. 

But if it should he granted that it was now and 
then useal in that sense, it helps them li’tlc; fpr 
first it is clear that the legal use of it is gotic, when 
the thing was extinct, for mtmen ext ret nomctii 
so it remains but alimive, as if one should call 
Giiletta (larthage, because ikwas once Carthage^ 
and, next, if the word should have both senses, 
and that we admit an equivocation, yet we so 
overweigh them upon the intent, as the balance 
is soon cast. * 

Yet one thing I will note more, and that is, 
that there is a certain confusion of tongues on the 
other side, .n/d that they cannot yvell tell them¬ 
selves what they would have to be meant hy the 
word marches; for one while they say it is meant 
for the lordships’ marchers generally, another 
while they say that it is meant for the inward 
marches on Wales’s side only ; and now at last 
they are driven to a poor shift, that there should 
be left some little lordship marcher in the dark, 
as easm omissus, not annexed at ell to any coun¬ 
ty ; but if they would have the statute satisfied 
upon that only, I say no more to them, but o^utVa 
non capit muscas. 

Now I will briefly remember unto you the state 
of our proofs of the word. 

First, according to the laws of speech we prove 


it by the etymology or derivation, because marcli 
is the Saxon word for limit, and marehio is 
comes Hmitaneus ,- this is the opinion of Camden 
and others. 

Next, we prove the use of the word in the like 
case to be for counties, by the example of the 
marches of Scotland : for as it is prettily said in 
W’alker’s case by Gawdy, if a case have no cou¬ 
sin, it is a sign it is a bastard, and not legitimate; 
therefore, we have showed you a cousin, or rather 
a brother, here within our own island, of the like 
use of the word. And whereas a great matter 
was made that the now middle shires were never 
called the marches of Scotland, but the marches 
of England against Scotland, or upon Scotland, it 
was first answered that that made no diflerence; 
because sometimes the murchos take their name 
of the inward country, and sometimes of the out 
country ; so that it is but inclusive and exeliixicet 
as for example, tliat which we call in vulgar 
speech this day fortnight, excluding the day, that 
the law calls quindenu, including the day ; and 
so, likewise, who will make a diflerence between 
the banks of the sea, and the banks against the 
sea, or upon the sea 1 But now, to remove all 
scruple, we show them Littleton in his chapter 
Of Grand Serjeantry, where he saith, there is a 
teniiro by cornage in the marches of Scotland ; 
and we show them likewi.se the statute of 25 E. 
HI., Of Labourers, wheib they arc also nailed tlio 
marches of Scotland. 

Then we show some niiinbor of bills exhibited 
to the council there before the statute, where the 
plaintifls have ^he addition of place confessed 
within the bodies of the shires, and no lordships* 
marchers, and yet are laid to be in the marches. 

Then we show divers accounts of auditors in 
the duchy from H. IV. downwards, where the 
endorsement is in marchiis IVallitr, and the con¬ 
tents are possessions only of Hereford and Glou¬ 
cestershire, (for in Shropshire and Worcestershire 
the duchy hath no lands;) and whcroa 9 , they 
would put it off with a cuique in sua arte, ereden- 
dum, they would believe them, if it were in matter 
of accounts; we do not allege them as auditors, 
but as those that speak English to prove the com¬ 
mon use of the word, loquendurn tit ru/f'us. 

We show, likewise, an ancient record of a 
patent to Herbert, in 15 E. IV., where Kilpeck 
is laid to be in com. Hereford in nuirchiis IVulliie ,• 
and, lastly, we show again the statute of 27 E. 
III.^ where provision is made that men shall 
labour in the summer where they dwell in tlio 
winter; and there is an exception of the people 
of the counties of Stafford and Lancashire, &c., 
and of the marches of W'ales and .*^cotland; 
where it is most plain that the marches of Wales 
ar^meant for counties, because they arc. coupled 
both with Stafford and Lancashire, which are 
counties, and with tlie marches of Scotland, 
which are likewise counties; and, as it is inform- 
2b2 
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ed, the labourers of those four shires do come 
forth of their shires, and are known by the name 
of Cokers to this day. 

To this we add two things which are worthy 
consideration; the one, that there is no reason to 
]iut us to the proof of the use of this word 
marches sixty years ago, considering that usage 
speaks for us; the other, that there ought not to 
be required of us to show so frequent a use of 
the word marches of ancient time in our sense, 
as tliey showed in theirs, because there was not 
the like occasion: for, when a lordship marcher 
was mentioned, it was of necessity to lay it in 
the marches, because they wore out of all coun¬ 
ties ; but when land is mentioned in any of these 
counties, it is superfluous to add, in the marches; 
BO as there was Ao occasion to use the word 
marches, but either for a more brief and compen¬ 
dious speech to avoid the naming of the four 
shires, as it is in the statute of 25 K. HI., and in 
the endorsement of accounts; or to give a court 
cognisance and jurisdiction, as in the bills of 
com|)laint; or, ex abundanli, ns in the record of 
Kilpcck. 

There resteth the third main part, whereby they 
endeavour to weaken and extenuate the proofs 
which we ofler touching practice and possession, 
wherein they allege five things. 

First, that Uristul was in until 7 Eliz., and then 
exempted. 

Secondly, that Cheshire was in until 11 Eliz., 
and then went out. 

Thirdly, they allege certain words in the in¬ 
structions to Cholmley, vice-president, in 11 
Eliz., at which time the shires were first com¬ 
prehended in the instructions by name, and in 
these words, annexed by our commission: where¬ 
upon they would infer that they were not brought 
in the statute, but only came in by instructions, 
and do imagine that when Cheshire went out 
they came in. 

Fourthly, they say that the intermeddling with 
those four shires before the statute, was but a 
usurp.ition and toleration, rather than any lawful 
anil settled jurisdiction; and it was compared to 
that, which is done by the judges in their circuits, 
who end many causes upon petitions. 

Fifthly, they allege Sir John Mullen’s case, 
where it is said eonsuetudo nonprsrjudient veritati. 

There was moved, also, though it were not by 
the council, but from the judges thenfselves, as 
an extenuation, or at least an obscuring of "the 
)) roofs of the usage and practice, in that we show 
forth no instructions from 17 H.'VIII. to 1 Maria;. 

To these six points I will give answer, and, as 
I conceive, with satisfaction. 

For -Bristol, I say it teacheth them the right 
way, if they can follow it; for Bristol was not 
exempt by any opinion of law, but was left out 
of the instructions upon supplication made to the 
queen. 


For Cheshire, we have answered it before, that 
the reason was, because it was not probable that 
the statute meant to make that shire subject to the 
jurisdiction of that council, considering it was 
not subject to the high courts at Westminster, in 
regard it was a county palatine. And, wherea^ 
they said, that so.was Flintshire too, it matchetl^ 
not, because Flintshire is named in the statute 
for one of the twelve shires of Wales. 

We showed you likewise eflectual differences 
between Cheshire and these other shires; fqr that 
Cheshire hath a chancery in itself, and over Che¬ 
shire the princes claim jurisdiction, as Earl of 
Chpster; to all which you reply nothing. 

Therefore, I will add this only, that Cheshire 
ti^ent out secundo Jlumine, with the good will of 
the sta/e; and this sought to be evicted advrrao 
Jlumine, cross the state; and as they have opinion 
of four judges for the excluding of Cheshire, so 
we have the opinion of two great learned men, 
(lerrard and Bromley, for the including of Wor¬ 
cester; whose opinions, considering it was but 
matter of opinion, and came not judicially in 
question, are not inferior to any two of the other; 
but we say that there is no opposition or lepug- 
nancy between them, but both may stand. 

For Cholmley’s instructions, the words may 
well stand, that those shires are annexed by com- 
mission; for the king’s commission or instruc¬ 
tions, for those words are commonly confounded, 
must co-operate with the statute, or else they can¬ 
not be annexed. But for that conceit that they 
should come in but in 11, when Cheshire went 
out, no man that is in his wits can be of that 
opinion, if he mark it: for we see that the town 
0 ^ (ilocester, Ac., is named in the instructions 
of 1 MaV., and no man, I am sure, will think 
that Glocester town should be in, and Glocester- 
shire out. 

, For the conceit, tteit they had it but jurhdie- 
iionem prerariam, the precedents show plainly 
the contrary; for they had coercion, and they did 
fine and imprison, which the judges do not upon 
petitions; and, besides, they must remember that 
many of our precedents, which we did show forth, 
were not of suits originally commenced there, but 
of suits remanded from hence outbf the king’s 
courts as to their proper jurisdiction. 

For Sir John Mullen’s case, the rule is plain 
and sound, that where the law appears contrary, 
usage cannot control law; which doth not at all 
infringe the rule of legum inlerpres eonsue- 

tudof for usage may expound law, though it 
cannot overrule law. 

But of the other side 1 could show you many 
cases, where statutes have been expounded di¬ 
rectly against their express letter to uphold prece¬ 
dents and usage, as 2 and 3 Phil, et Mar. upon 
the statute of Westminster, that ordained that the 
judges eoram quibtts formalum erit appellttm shall 
inquire of the damages, and yet the law ruled that 
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it shall be inquired before the judges of Nisi 
Prills. And the great reverence given to prece¬ 
dents appeareth in 39 H. VI. 3 E. IV. and a num¬ 
ber of other books; and the difference is exceed¬ 
ingly well taken in Slade’s case, Coke’s Reports, 
4, that is, where the usage runs but amongst 
clerks, and where it is in the eye and notice of the 
judge; for there it shall be presumed, saith the 
book, that if the law were otherwise than the usage 
hath gone, that either the council or the parties 
w’ould have excepted to it, or the judges ex officio 
would have discerned of it, and found it; and wo 
have ready for you a calendar of judges more than 
sit at this table, that have exercised jurisdiclipn 
over the shires in that county. 

As for exception, touching the want of certaifl 
instructions, 1 could wish we had them; bpt the 
want of them, in iny understanding, obscurcth the 
case little. Por, let me observe unto you, that we 
have three forms of instructions concerning these 
shires extant; the first names them not expressly, 
but by reference it doth, namely, that they shall 
hear and determine, &c. within any of the places 
or counties within any of their commissions ; and 
wo have one of the cominissions, wherein they 

I 


were named; so as upon the matter they are 
named. And of this form are the ancient instruc¬ 
tions before the statute of 17 H. Vlll., when the 
Princess Mary went down. 

The second form of instructions go fartlier, for 
they have the towns, and exempted places witliin 
the counties named, witli ianqtutui as well within 
the city of Glocester, the liberties of the duchy of 
Lancaster, &c., as within any of the counties of 
any of their commissions; which clearly admits 
the counties to be in before. And of this form are 
the instructions I Maria*, and so long until 11 Eliz. 

And the third form, which hath been continued 
ever since, hath the shires comprehended by 
name. Now, it is not to be thought, but the in¬ 
structions which are wanting, are according to 
one of tlicso three forms whiclfare extant. Take 
even your choice, for any of them will servo to 
prove that tho practice tlicre was ever authorized 
by the instructions here. And so upon the whole 
matter, 1 pray report to be made to his majesty, 
that the president and the council hath jurisdic¬ 
tion, according to his instructions, over tho four 
shires, by tho true construction of tho statute of 
34 H. Vlll. 
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' HvvE chosen to read upon tho Sta- 
tuteof Uses, made 27 K. VIIJ. eh. 10, 
a law whereupon the inlicritanccs of this realm arc 
tossed at this day, like a ship upon the sea, in 
such sort, that it is hard to say which bark will 
sink, and which will get to the haven; that is to 
n«wnof»ri(- what assurances will stand good, 
iiitihiiirntJM, ^ijj not. Neither is this 

any lack or default in the pilots, the grave and 
learned judges; but the tides and 'currents of re¬ 
ceived error, and unwarranted and abusive experi¬ 
ence have been so strong, as they were not able to 
keep a right course according to the law, so as this 
statute is in great part as a law made in the Par¬ 
liament, held 35 Keginte; for, in 37 Kegine, by 
llie notable judgment given upon solemn argu¬ 


ments o all the judges assembled in the Exche¬ 
quer Chamber, in the famous case between Dillon 
and Preine, coneerning an assurance made by 
Chudleigh, this law began to be re- ci.wiiFi(hv 
dneed to a true and sound exposition, 
and tho false and perverted exposi- 
tion, which had continued for so many years, 
but never countenanced hy any rule or author¬ 
ity of weight, but only entertained in a jiupu- 
lar conceit, and put in practice at adventure, 
grew to be controlled; since which time (as it 
cometh to pass always upon the first reforming of 
inT>Aerate errors) many doubts and perplexed 
questions have risen, which are not yet resolved, 
nor the law thereupon settled: the consideration 
whereof moved me to take the occasion of pe^ 
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Ibrniing this particular duty to the House, to see 
if I could, by my travel, bring the exposition 
thereof to a more general good of the common* 
wealth. 

Herein, though I could not be ignorant either 
of the dilHculty of the matter, which he that 
taketh in hand shall soon find, or much less of my 
own unableiiess, which 1 had continual sense and 
feettng of; yet, because 1 had more means of 
absolution than the younger sort, and more leisure 
than the greater sort, f did think it not impossible 
to work some profitable effect; the rather because 
where an inferior wit is bent and constant upon 
one subject, he shall many times, with patience 
and meditation, dissolve and undo many of the 
knots, which a greater wit, distracted with many 
matters, would faiher cut in two than unknit: 
and, at the least, if my invention or judgment be 
too barren or too weak, yet, by the benefit of 
other arts, I did hope to dispose or digest the 
authorities and opinions which arc in cases of 
uses in such order and method, as they should 
tiike light one from another, though they took no 
light from me. And like to the matter of my 
reading shall my manner be, for my meaning is 
to revive and recontiniie the ancient form of read¬ 
ing, which you may see in Mr. Frowicke’s upon 
the prerogative, and all other readings of ancient 
time, being of less ostentation, and more fruit 
than the niariiu>r lately accustomed : for the use 
then was, substantialiy to expound tlie statutes 
by grounds and diversities; as you shall find the 
readings still to run upon cases of like law and 
contrary law; whereof the one iucindcs the learn¬ 
ing of a ground, the other the learning of a differ¬ 
ence ; and not to stir conceits and subtle doubts, 
or to contrive a multitude of tedious and intricate 
cases, whereof all, saving one, are buried, and the 
greater part of that one case which is taken, is 
commonly nothing to the matter in hand; hut my< 
labour shall be in the ancient course, to open the 
law itpon doubts, and not to o])en doubts upon 
the law. 

EXI’OSITIO STATUTI. 


TIm order of it. 


The exposition of this statute con¬ 
sists upon matter without the statute, 
and matter within the statute. 
sHrpT.Her- ThcrB bc three things concerning 
this statute, and all .-other statutes, 
which are helps and inducements (b the right 
undersfauding of any statute, and yet are no part 
of the statute itself. 

1. The consideration of the case at the com¬ 
mon law. 

3. The consideration of the mischief which the 
statute intendeth to redress, as also any other 
mischief, which an exposition of the statuts'this 
v^ayor that way may breed. 

3. Certain maxims of the common law, touch¬ 
ing exposition of statutes. 


Having therefore framed six divisions, accord¬ 
ing to the number of readings upon the statute 
itself, 1 have likewise divided the matter without 
the statute into six introductions or discourses, so 
that for every day’s reading I have made a triple 
provision. 

1. A preface-or introduction. 

3. A division upon the law itself. 

3. A few brief cases for exercise and argu¬ 
ment. 

The last of which I would have forborne; and, 
according to the ancient manner, you should 
have taken some of my points upon my divisions, 
one, two, or more, as you should have thought 
good; save that 1 had this regard, that the 
younger sort of the bar were not so conversant in 
matters upon the statutes; and for that cause I 
have interlaced some matters at the common law, 
that arc more familiar within the hooks. 

1. The first matter I will discourse unto you 
is the nature and definition of a use, and its incep¬ 
tion and progression before the statute. 

3. The second discourse shall be of the second 
spring of this tree of uses since the statute. 

3. 'j'hc third discourse shall be of thcestateof the 
assurances of this rnalin at this day upon uses, 
and what kind of them is convenient and reason¬ 
able, and not fit to be touched, as far as the sense 
of law and a natural construction of the statute 
will give leave; and what kind of them is incon¬ 
venient and meet to be suppressed. 

4. The fourth discourse shall bc of certain 
rules and expositions of laws applied to this pre¬ 
sent purpose. 

.5. The fifth discourse shall be of the best 
course to remedy the same inconveniences now 
afoot, 1)y construction of the statute, without 
offl-ring either violence to the letter or sense. 

(!. The sixth and last discourse shall bc of the 
course to remedy tlie same inconveniences, and 
to declare the law by act of Parliament; which 
last I think good to reserve, and i- it to publish. 

The nature of a use is best discerned 
by considering, first, what it is not, and li« 
then what it is; fur it is the nature of *'*'"'*' 
all human science and knowledge to proceed 
most safely, by negative and exclusion, to what 
is affirmative and inclusive. 

First, a use is no right, title, or in¬ 
terest in law; and, therefore. Master 
Attorney Coke, who read upon this ihJ’JiJlcn 
statute, said well, that there are but 
two rights. 

Jut in re: Jus ad rent. 

The one is an estate, which ia Jus in ret the 
otlier a demand, which is Jus ad rent .• but a use 
is neither: so that in 34 H. VIII. it is 
said that the saving of the statute of p*- ^ 

1 R. III. which saveth any right or interest of 
entails, must be understood of entails of the pos- 
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seasioni and not of the part of the use, because 
a use is no right nor interest. So, again, you 
see that Littleton’s conceit, that a use should 
amount to a tenancy at will, whereupon a release 
might well inure, because of privity, is controlled 
sH T. 6. by Vll., and divers other 

19 u. T. 2. books, which say that eestuy que use is 

punishable in an action of trespass towards the 
feofiees; only 5 H. V. seetneth to be 
at some discord with other books, 
whqro it is admitted for law, that if there be eestuy 
quc use of an advowson, and he be outlawed in a 
personal action, the kint; should have 

Br. Forfeilufr. » i . T «>■ 

14. the presentment; which case Master 

Ewens, in the argument of Chiidleigli’s 
case, did seek to reconcile thus; where eestuy 
quc use, being outlawed, had presented in his 
own name, there the king should remove his in¬ 
cumbent: but no such thing can be collected 
upon the book: and, therefore, I con- 

ll)« 12. .. .. 

ccive the error grew upon this, that be¬ 
cause it was generally thought, that a use was 
but a pernancy of profits; and tlien, again, because 
the law is, that, upon outlaw in a personal action, 
the king shall have the pernancy of the profits, 
they took that to be one and the selfsame thing 
eistuy que use had, and which the king was en- 
titleil unto; wliich was not so; for the king had 
remedy in law for his pernancy of the profits, but 
eestuy que use had none. The books go further, 

2 II. 7 . 4 . *bat a 1130 is nothing, as in 8 

7 11 7.11,12. yil_ brought and counted 

sue leas for years rendering rent, Ac. The de- 
fendant pleaded in bar, that the plaintiff rii/iiV 
hahitit tempore dirnissionis .• the plaintiff made a 
special replication, and showed that he had a use, 
and issue joined upon that; wherefore it appear- 
elh, that if he had taken issue upon the defend¬ 
ant’s plea, it should have been found against 
him. So again* in 4 lleginan, in the 

t))-rr215.e. ..... ... . “ . 

case of the Lord Sandys, the truth of 
the cause was, a fine was levied by eestuy que 
use before the statute, and this epming in question 
since the statute upon an averment by the plaintiff 
quod partes jiinis nihil habuerunt, it is said that the 
defendant i.^y show the special matter of the use, 
and it ■'^ball be no departure fronA the first plead¬ 
ing of the fine; and it is said farther, that the 
form of averment given in 4 H. VII. quod partes 
finis nihil habuerunt, nee in possessions, nee in usu, 
was ousted by this statute of 22 H. VIII. and was 
no more now to be accepted; but yet it appears, 
that if issue had been taken upon the general 
averment, without the special matter showed, it 
should have been found for him that took the 
averment, because a use is nothing. But these 
books are not to be taken generally or grossly; 
for we see in the same books, that when a use is 
specially alleged, the law taketh knowledge of 
it; but the sense of it is, that a use is nothing for 
which remedy is given by the course of the com- 
VoL. III.—38 


I mon law, so as the law knoweUi it, but protects it 
not; and, dierefore, when the question ooroeth, 
whether it hath any being in nature or in con* 
science, the law sceepteth of it; and therefore 
Littleton’s case is good law, that he 
that had but forty shillings freehold in 
use, shall be sworn of an inquest, for 
that is ruled seeundum dominium naturale, nnd not 
secundum dominium legitimum, nam natura domi- 
nus est, qui fruetum ex re pereipif. And so, no 
doubt, upon subsidies and taxes eestuy 
que use should have been valued as an 
owner; so, likewisn, if eestuy que use had released 
his IIS41 unto the feoffee for six pounds, or con¬ 
tracted with a stranger for the like sum, there was 
no doubt but it was a good condition nr contract 
whereon to ground an action*upon the easu fur the 
money: for a release of a suit in the chancery is a 
good quid pro quo ; therefore, to conclude, though 
a use be nothing in law to yield remedy by course 
of law, yet it is somewhat in reputation of law 
and in conscience; for that may be something in 
conscience which is nothing in law, like as that 
may be something in law which is nothing in 
conscience; as, if the feoffees had made a feoff¬ 
ment over in fee, bona Jule, upon good considera¬ 
tion, and, upon a subpwna brought against them, 
had pleaded this matter in ciianccry, this had 
been nothing in conscience, not as to dischargn 
them of damages. 

A second negative fit to be understood is, that 
a use is no covin, nor it is no collusion, as the 
word is now used; for it is to be noted, that 
where a man doth remove the estate and posses- 
sipn of lands or goods, out of himself unto another 
upon trust, it is cither a special trust, or a general 
trust. 

The special trust is either lawful or unlawful. 

The special trust unlawful is, according to tlio 
cases provided for by ancient statutes of fermoiirs 
of the profits; as where it is to defraud creditors, 
or to get men to maintain suits, or to defeat the 
tenancy to the pnreipe, or the statute of mortmain, 
or the lords of their wardships, or the like; and 
those are termed frauds, covins, or collusions. 

The special tiust lawful is, as when I irifeoff 
some of my friends, because 1 am to go beyond 
tho seas, or because 1 would exempt tlie land 
from some general statute, or bond, which 1 am 
to enter intof or upon intent to be reinfeoffed, or 
inpmt to be vouched, and so to suffer a common 
recovery, or upon intent that the feoffees sliall 
infeoff over a 8ti;pnger, and infinite the like intents 
and purposes, which fall out in men’s dealings 
and occasions; and this we call confidence, and 
the books do call them intents; but where tho 
trust is not special, nor transitory, but general 
ahd permanent, there it is a use; and therefore 
these three are to be distinguished, and not 
confounded; the covin, the confidence, and 
the use. 
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So as now we are come by negatives to the 
^ if. atfirraativ'e, what a use is, agreeable to 
f™" «r definition in Plowden, 352. In 

ch Barnard and Delam:r’s case, where it 

euiv Foiita. 71, , ’ 

7 i. UFianw't 18 Said :->that 

eur.PiDir, TT ■ , • 

Use 18 a trust reposed in any person 
hy the terre*tenant, that he may suffer 
him to take the profits, and that he will perform 
his intent. 

But it is a shorter speech to say, that 

VauH ent thmintum fiduciariumi Use is an 
owner’s life in trust. 

So that uaus el status, sive possessin, potius dif- 
ferunt secundum rationem fori, quam secundum 
naturam ret, for that one is in course of law, the 
other is in course of conscience; and for a trust, 
which is the way to a use, it is exceedingly 
well defined by Azo, a civilian of great un¬ 
derstanding : 

lides esl ohligatio eonscientim unius ad inien- 
tionem aUerius. 

And they have a good division likewise of 
rights when they say there is 

Jus precariumi Jus fiduciarium: Jus legitimum, 

1. A right in courtesy, for the which there is 
no remedy at all. 

2. A right in trust, for which there is a remedy, 
but only in conscience. 

3. A right in law. 

And so much of the nature and, definition of 
a use. 

It folioweth to consider the parts and 

TUmi paHi anil i* /• , . f 

iimperiin of a propcrtics of a use: wherein it appear- 
cth by the consent of all books, and 
it was distinctly delivered by Justice Walinsley, 
in 3G of Elizabeth: That a trust consisteth upon 
three parts. 

The first, that the feoffee will suffer 
the feoffor to take the profits. 

The second, that the feoffee upon request of 
the feoffor, or notice of his will, will execute the 
estates to the feoffor, or his heirs, or any other at 
his direction. 

The third, that if the feoffee be disseised, and 
so the feoffor disturbed, the feoffee will re-enter, 
or bring an action to re-continue the tpossession; 
for tliat those three, pernancy of profits, execu¬ 
tion of es'ates, and defence of the land, are the 
three points of the trust. 

For the properties of a use, they are 

Thapraperttaa Jjy 

justice, in the same case; and they be three: 

1. Uses, saith he, are created by confidence: 

2. Preserved by privity, which is nothing elsj 
but a continuance of the confidence, without in¬ 
terruption: and, 

3. Ordered and guided by conscience: either 


by the private conscience of the feoffee, or the 
general conscience of the realm, which is 
chancery. 

The two former of which, because they be 
matters more thoroughly beaten, and we shall have 
occasion hereafter to handle them, we will not 
now dilate upon: . 

But the third we will speak somewhat of; both 
because it is a key to open many of the true 
reasons and learnings of uses, and because it 
tendeth to decide our great and principal doubts 
at this day. 

(/oke, solicitor, entering into his argument of 
Chudleigh’s case, said sharply and fitly: •< I w'ill 
put never a case but it shall be of a use, for a use 
inlaw hath no fellow;” meaning, that the learn¬ 
ing of u^es is not to be matched with other learn¬ 
ings. And Anderson, chief justice, in the argu¬ 
ment of the same case, did truly and profoundly 
control the vulgar opinion collected 
upon 5 E. IV. that there might be pos- 
aessiu fralris of a use; for he said, that it was no 
more but that the chancellor would consult with 
the rules of law, where the intention of the par¬ 
ties did not specially appear; and therefore the 
private conceit, which Glanvilc, justice, cited in 
tlie '12 Bogina', in the cas<^ of Corbet 
and Corbet, in the Common Pleas, of ' 

one of Lincoln’s Inn, whom he named not, but 
seemed well to allow of the opinion, is not 
sound; which was, that a use was but a limita¬ 
tion, and did ensue the nature of a possession. 

This very conceit was set on foot in 
27 H. VIII. in the Lord Darcie’s case, ^ ' 
in which time they began to heave at uses: for 
theieafter the realm had many ages together put 
in action the passing of uses by will, they began 
to argue that a use was not devisable, but that 
I it did ensue the nature of the land: and the same 
year after this statute was made; so that this 
opinion seemeth ever to be a prelude and fore¬ 
runner to an act of Parliament torching uses; 
and if it be so meant now, I like it well: but in 
the mean time the opinion itself is to be rejected; 
and because, in the same case of Cor- _ ^ 
bet and Corbet, three reverend judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas did deliver and 
publish their opinion, though not directly upon 
the point adjudged, yet obiter as one of the rea¬ 
sons of their judgment, that a use of inheritance 
could not be limited to cease; and, again, that the 
limitation of a new use oould not be to a stranger; 
ruling uses merely according to the ground of 
possession; it is worth the labour to examine 
that learning. By 3 H. VII. you may collect, 
that if the feoffees had been disseised by the 
common law, and an ancestor collateral of eestuy 
que use had released unto the disseisor, and his 
warranty had attached upon eestuy (jue use, yet 
the chancellor, upon this matter showed, would 
have no respect unto it, to compel the feoffees to 
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execute the estate unto the disseisor: for there I of this to the world's end, in the law: but it is a 
the case being, that eeaiuy que use in tail having I reason of chancery, and it is this: 


made an assurance by fine and recovery, and by 
warranty which descended upon Iiis issue, two 
of tlie judges held, that the use is not extinct; 
and iiryan and Hussey, that held the contrary, 
said, tliat the common law is altered by the new 
statute; whereby they admit, that by the common 
law that warranty will not bind and extinct a 
right of a use, as it will do a right of possession; 
and ^he reason is, because the law of collateral 
warranty is a hard law, and not to be considered 
in a court of conscience. In 5 E. IV'. 
it is said, that if cesluy que use hf? at* 
tainted, query, who shall have the land, for the 
lord shall nut have tho land; so as there the use 
doth not imitate the possession; and tiv reason 
is, because the lord hath a tenant in by title; for 
that is nothing to the suptrna, because the fc- 
oil'ur's intent was never to advance the lord, but 
only his own blood; and therefore tho query of 
the book ariseth, what the trust and confidence 
of llic fcollre did tic him to do, as whether he 
should not sell the land to the use of the feoffee’s 
will, or in pins usus? So favourably they took 
the intent in those days, like as you may hnd in 

0711 0 36 ** appointed 

his use to one for life, the remainder in 
fee to another, and ecsluy que. use, for life had rc- 
r.iM, 217 fused, becauso the intent a]>peared not 
“ ‘-'■“I’- to advance the heir at all, nor him in 
reversion, presently the feoffee should make tho 
estate for life of him that refused, some ways to 
the behoof of the feoffor. But to proceed in 
some belter order towards the disproof of this 
opinion of imitation, there be four points wherein 
we will examine the nature of uses. 

The raising of them. 

'I’lie preserving of them. 

The transferring of trtem. • 

Tlic extinguishing of them. 

1. In all these four you shall see apparently 
that uses stand upon their ow^ reasons, utterly 
differing from cases of possession. I would have 
one case showed by men learned in the law, 
where thfijj is a deed; and yet there needs aj 
considi ration; as for parole, thA'law adjiidgcth it 
too light to give a use without consideration; j 
but a deed ever in law' imports a consideration, | 
because of the deliberation and ceremony in the 
confection of it; and, therefore, in 8 Reginas it is 
solemnly argued, that a deed should raise a use 
without any other consideration. In the queen’s 
case a false consideration, if it be of record, will j 
hurt tho patent, but want of consideration doth 
never hurt it; and yet they say that a use is but a ! 
nimble and light thing; and now, contrariwise, 
it scemeth to be weightier than any thing else : , 


That no court of conscience will en- jBon.xbr. 
force dtmum gratuitum, though tho In- S 
tent appear never so clearly, where it 
is not executed, or sufficiently passed 
by law; but if money had been paid, and so a 
person damnified, or that it was for the establish' 
ment of his house, then it is a good matter in the 
chancery. So again I would see in all the law, 
a case where a man shall take by conveyance, be 
it by deed, livery, or word, that is not party to the 
grant: I do not say that the delivery must be to 
him that takes by the deed, for a deed may be 
delivery to one man to tho use of anotlier. Nei¬ 
ther do 1 say that he must be party to the livery 
or deed, for ho in the rernaiiAler may take though 
he be party to neither; but ho must be party to 
the wonls of the grant; here again the case of the 
use gocth single, and the reason is, because a 
conveyance in use is nothing but a publication of 
the trust; and, therefore, so as the party trusted 
be declared, it is not material to whom the publi¬ 
cation be. So mueh for the raising of uses. 
Now’ as to the preserving of them. 

2. There is no case in tho common law wherein 
notice simply and nakedly is material to make a 
poven, or pariierps criiiilnis ,• and, therefore, if 
the heir, which is in b^ descent, infeoflf one which 
had notice of the disseisin, if he were not a 
srisnr dr faeto, \t is nothing: so in 3.3 sjh, g. (, 

II. VI. if a feofTinent be made upon 
collusion, and tlfht feoffee make a feoffment over 
u))on good csnsideratioii, the collusion is dis- 
; enlarged, and it is not material whether the second 
feoffee had notice or no. So as it is put in 14 II. 
VIII. if a sale be made in a market overt upon 
good consideration, although it be to one that hath 
notice that they are stolen goods, yet the properly 
of a stranger is bound ; though in the book before 
remembered, 35 II. VI. there be some opinion to 
the contrary, which is clearly no law f so in 31 
K, HI. if assets descend to the heir, and he alien 
; it upon good consideration, although it be to one 
I that had notice of the debt, or of the warranty, yet 
it is good enough. No 25 Ass. p. 1, if a man 
enter of purpose into my lands, to the end that a 
stranger w'hich hath right, should bring his 
pra-ripe and evict the land, 1 may enter notwith¬ 
standing any such recovery: but if he enter, 

I hpving notice that the stranger hath right, and the 
' stranger likewise having notice of his entry, yet 
if it were not upon confederacy or collusion be¬ 
tween them, it is nothing; and the reason of these 
cases is, because the common law looketli no 
farther than to see whether tlie act were merely 
aclus fetus in fraudem le/'is ; and, therefore, 
Wheresoever it flndeth consideration given, it dis- 


for you cannot weigh it up to raise it, neither by chargeth the coven. 

deed, nor deed enrolled, without the weight of a ' But come now to the case of the use, , 2 . 
consideration; but you shall never find a reason and there it is otherwise, as it is in 14 
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H. VIIL and 28 H. VIll.and diveraother books;; Glanvile, justice, said, that he could never findt 


neither in book, nor evidences of any anti<juity, 
a coiitin;rent use limited over to a straii^rer; I aii> 
swer, first, it is no marvel tliat you find no case 
before FI. IV. his time, of contingent uses, where 
there he not six of uses in all; and the reason, 
no doubt, was, because men did choose well 
whom they trusted, and trust was well observed; 
and at this day, in Ireland, where uses arc in 
practice, cases of uses come seldom in question, 
except it be soinctiines upon the alienatioi\p of 
tenants in tail by fine, that the fcolTees will not 


whicli prove that if the feoffee sell the land for 
good consideration to one that hath notice, the 
3 Rw. 31 . purchaser shall stand seised to the an* 
cient use; and the reason is, because 
the chancery looketh farther than the 
common law, namely, to the corriijit conscience 
of him that will deal with the land, knowing it in 
equity to be another’s; and, therefore, if there 
v/eteradixamaritwlinu, the consideration purgetli 
it not, but it is at the peril of him that giveth it: ^ 

BO that a consideration, or no consideration, is an j 
issue at the coinnion law ; but notice, or no notice,! be brought to execute estates to the disinheritance 
is an isuH in the chancery. And so much for tlie ; of apeient blood. Hut for experience of con- 
preserving of uses. I lingent uses, there was nothing more usual in 

3. For the transferring of uses there ob’its than to will tho use of the land to certain 
is no case in law whereby an action! persons^nd their heirs, so long as they shall pay 
may be transferred, but the Huh/mtut wo see in the chantry priests thi'ir wages, and in default of 
case of use was always assignable; nay, farther,' payment, then to limit the use over to other per- 
you find twice 27 11. VIll. fol. 20, pla. 9; and,: sons and their heirs; and so, incase of forfeiture, 
again, fol. 30, and pla. 21, that a right of use, through many degrees; and such con- 
may be transferred; for in tlic former casn Mon- ^ veynnees arc as ancient as K. II. his 
tagim inaketh an olijeclion, and aailh, that a right 
of nsn cannot ho given by line, but to him th.it 
hath the possession; Filzlierbert answeretli, V<-s, 
well enough; rpirri/ the reason, saitli the book. 

And ill tlio hitter raw*, where tmluif i/itr ut.c was 
iiifeoired by the disseisor of tim feoHee, anil made 
a feoirment over, Kiigleficid doubted whether llic j 
second feollio should Ir.ivd the use. Fit'/.herberl! 
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time. 

1. Now for determining and extin- 
giiishiiig of uses, we put the c.aso of "f 
collectoral warr.inty before; add to that, the nota¬ 
ble ease of 11 II. VIll., I/alfpenny’s ^ 
case, where this very point is in the 
principal case; for a right out of land, and tho 
land itself, in case of possession, cannot stand 
said, “1 marvel you will make a doubt of it, for' together, but the rent shall be extinct; but there 
there is iin doubt but the use passctli by the feolF- i the case is. that the use of the land and the use 
incnt to the stranger, and, tlicreftirc, this question of the rent may stand well enoiigli togelher; for 
needetli not to have liixm made.”,. No the great, a rent charge was granted by the fcoH'ce to one 
dilliciilty in 10 Ueginiv, Dehtiner's case, where] that had notice of the use, and ruled, that tho 
the case was in ell'ect, there being tenant in t.ii< ' ren^was to tho ancient use, and both uses were 
of a use, the remainder in fee, tenant in tail in wc siihul il wiivli and though lirndcneli, 
made a fculFineiit in fee, hy the statute of I It. chief jii'.tu'e, urged the ground of possession to 

111. and that feolVeu infeotled him in the remain- j I.. yi'l,iic was overruled by other ihrro 

der of the use, who made a leollinent over; and i jii^jliees; and linn ike iSiid iinlo liiin, he 
there question being made, whether the second | tiinnght be argued iniieli for his plea- i><.. 
feoffee should have the use in remainder, it is j sure. And to cnncludc, \\p see that 


well said, that the second feoffee must needs 
liave the best right in conscience; because the 
first fcoflcc claimeth nothing but in trust, and the 
rexfuy qur use cannot claim it against his sale; hut 
the reason is apparent, as is touched before, that 
a use in esuf was but a thing in action, or in suit 
to be brniiglit in court of conscience; and whether 


r.. Ill 217 . 
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things in.ay bo avoided and determinod l>\ l!in 
ceremonies and acts, like unto those hy iihieh 
they are created and raised: that which passeth 
by livery ought to be avoided by entry; that 
which passetli by grant, by claim; that which 
passeth by way of charge, determinetli by way 
of discharge; and so a use which is raised but 


the subporiM was to bn brought against tho feoflee ! by a declaration or limitation may cease hy 
in possession to execute the estate, or agdinst the I words of declaration nr limitation, as the civil 
feolfee out of possession to reeontinue the estate,. law saith, in hit contetitmturn ett, quam 

always the mibpnna might be transferred; for 
still the action at the common law'was not stirnsl, 
hut remaiaeii in the feolfee; and so no mischief | 
of maintainancn nr transferring rights. 

And if any use being but in right 
‘ ■ '■ may be assigned, and passed over U. 

■a stranger, n imillofirlittri, it may be liiniti'd to a 
stranger upon the privity of the first conveyance, 


ut iitdem iiiiidh ret dittiilvanlur quibut eonsti- 
luantur. 

For the inception and progression of 
usesi, 1 liavoy for a precedent in them, itKjFr.iKr«MQr 
searched other laws, because states 
and commonwealths have common accidents; 
and I find, in the civil law, that that which 
cometh nearest in name to the use is nothing like 


as shall he handled in another place; and whereas I in matter, which is utut fruelusi for ututfructu* 
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d dominium is, wiUi them, as with us, particular | remedy against the feoffee was but by the mVawa/ 
Tint, 10 iiK tenancy and inheritance. But that; and the remedy against strangers to tlie feoffee by 
'*’"*^** resembleth the use most is,' iuhpctnn. 

Juki commisstn, znd, therefore, you' Now for the causes whereupon uses _ _ 

shall find, in Justinian, lib. 2. that they were put in pnictioe ; Master t'oke, in “““■ 
hail a form in testaments, to give inheritance to his reading, doth say well, that they were pro- 
one to the use of another,//.rm/rr/ieoruft'/MofWum; duced sometimes for fear, and many times for 
n|S. i.a rogo auUmte,Vmt,uthareditotem re*ti- fraud. But I hold that neither of these cases 

iii.ii.it .(Hit 3 Seio. And the text of the civilians were so much the reasons of uses, as another rca- 
iiiii-iii.s. saith, that for a great time, if the heir son in the beginning, which wras, that the lands 
did not as ho was required, cr»tuy que use had no by the common law of England were not testa- 
remedy at all, until, about the time of Augustus mentary or devisable; and of late years, since the 
(.a‘<ar, there grew in custom a tlattering form of , statute, the case of the conveyance for sparing of 
trust, for they penned it thus: /int'o te per saiutt tn piirch.ises and eveeiition of estates; and now, 
^lugusti, ot per fnrtunnm .1ugu»ti, Ac, Where- last of all, an expn-ss liberty of will in men’s 
tipon Augu^,tus took the breach of trust to sound minds, affecting to have assurances of their es- 
in derogation of himself, and made a riwcripl to tales and possessions to be nwocablc in their own 
\.\\e pr-t tur to give remedy in such c.\scs ; where- ^ times, and irrevocable afiiT their own times, 
upon, within the space of a hundred )'ears, tlieso ' Now forthe comiiienc.eiiient and pro- 
trusts did spring and speed so f.ist, as they wero ' ceeding of them, I have considered 

forced to have a particular chancellor only for' what it hath been in eoursii of common 

uses, who was called pr.r/or ftdei-eommissaritis; law, and what it hath hcen incourso of JJ,'*,’,:,;;,"’-’ 
and not long after, the ineonvcnicnec of them ! statiite. For the common law, tlio eon- 
being found, they resorted unto a remedy mueh | eeit of Shelley, in 2 J li. VIII., and of Pollard, in 
like unto this statute; for, by two decrees of j‘>7 II. Vlll., seeinelh to me to he without ground, 
sen.ite, e.dled srnatus ronsultnm '/'rthr/tianum f/j wliieli was, that the nsu siieceeded tlio tenure; 
Pegasionum, they ma^e restuy que use to be heir , for that the slatllto of fjuia emptores ttrrarum, 
ill .substance. I have sought, likewise, w hi ther I w hieli w-as made IH E. I, had taken away tlio to- 
v.,.s,i,in ,ur diere be any thing which in.ik(>th with i nure between the foollyr and the fooffee, and left 
them in our law, and 1 find that Periam, j it to iho lord |>arainninit; they said that the feoff- 
chief b.iron, in the argiiinent of (.’liiidleigh’s case, j ment, being then merely without eoiisider.ition, 
eomi>aret!i tlieiii to copyholders, and aptly for I shruild therefore intend a use to tlio feoffor, which 


many respects. I cannot he; fir, by that reason, if the fooniiient 

Pirst, hcc.iusp, as a use aeemeth to be an here- j lirfore the staliTle had lu-en made tent ndum itr fujd- 
ditiimentiiitlie court of chancery, so the eopyliold i lulihut dominh, as it might he, there ahould have 
seemclli to be an hereditament in the lord’s civirt. I been a use unto the feoffor before that statute. 

.‘Secondly, this conceit of limitation hath been And again, if a grant had been of such things as 
Iroiihlesnine in copyholders, as well as in uses ; consist in tenure, as advowsons, rents, villains, 
for it hath been of late days questioned, whether , and the like, there should have been a uso of them, 
there should be dowers, tenancies by the eoiirle sy ,' wherein the law was quite contrary; for afu-r the 
intails, discontinuances, and recoveries of copy-1 time that uses grew common, yet it was, never- 
liolds, in the nature of inheritances, at the com- thcless, a great doubt whether things tliUl did lie 
inon law; and still the judgments have weighed, in grant, did not carry a consideration in tlioin- 
tli.it you must have particular customs in copy- selves heeaiise of the deed, 
holds, as well as particular reasons of conscience And therefore I do judge that the in- 
in use, and jlie limitation rejected. tendment of a uso to the feoffor, wlioro 

And thirdly, because they both grew to strength [ the feoffment was without considera- 
and credit by degrees ; for the copyholder first. tion, grew long after, when uses waxed general; 
had no remedy at all against the lord, and were as ' and for this reason, bocaiise when feoffments were 
tenancy at will. AflciW'anls it grew to have re-' made, apd that it rested doubtful whether it were 
medy in chancery, and afterwards against their ] ir\ use or in purchase, because purchases wore 
lords by trespass at the <»mmon law; and now, j things notorious, and trusts were things serret, 
lastly, the law is taken by some, that they have | the chancellor thought it more convenient to pul 
remedy hy rjrctione Jirnvr t without a special cits-i the purchaser to prove his confidenee, than the 
tom of leasing. .So no doubt in uses: at the first feoffor and his heirs to prove the use; and so 
the chancery made question to give remedy, until made the intendment towards the use, and put the 
uses grew more general, and the chancery more ; proof upon the purchaser, 
eminent; and then they grew to have remedy in j • And therefore as uses do carry at the itii.ii.».i(i 
conscience; but they could never maintain any . common law in no reason, for wliatso- 
manner of remedy at the cbmmon law, neither | ever is not by statute, nor against law, “• 

against the feoffee, nor against strangers; but the I may be said to be at the '-oinmon law; and both 

2 r 
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tlic (general trust and the special were things not 
prohibited by law, though they were not remedied 
by law: so the experience and practice of uses 
were not ancient; and my reasons why I think 
so are these four: 

First, I cannot find in any evidence before King 
It. II. his time, the clause tul fqnia et uaum, and 
the very Latin of it savouretli of that time; fur in 
ancient time, about E. 1. and before, when law¬ 
yers w’ere part civilians, the Latin phrase was 
niiicli purer, as you may see partly by Ilracton’s 
writing and liy ancient patents and deeds, and 
chielly by the register of writs, which is good La¬ 
tin ; whereas the phrase tul itpus el umm, as to the 
words ad upm, is a barbarous plirase, and like 
enough to he in the penning of some chaplain that 
was not much past his grammar, when he found 
o/ni.sc/iisiitscoupird together, and (preceding) that 
they govern an ablative case; as they do indeed 
since this statute, for they take away the land and 
and so put them into a conveyance. 

Secondly, i find in no private act of attainder, 
in the clause of forfeiture of lands, the words, 
“ which he hath in possession or in use,” until 
about E. I V.’s reign. 

'I'hirdly, 1 find the word “use” in no statute 
until 7 il. IL, cap. 12., Of I’rovisors, and in 13 
It., Of Mortuaries. 

^ ^ Fourthly, I collect out of Choke’s 

speech in H E. IV., where he saitli, that 
by the advice of all the judges it was thought that 
the mhptrtui did not lie against the heir of the 
fcoirce which was in by law, but that the eexhiy ijur. 
me was driven to bill in Parliameri, so that uses 
at that time were but in their inftmey; for no 
doubt at the lirst the chancery made difliculty to 
give any remedy at all, but to leave to the parti¬ 
cular conscience of the feoffee: but after the chan¬ 
cery grew ahsolub', as may appear by the statuti- 
made in II. VI. that complainants in chancer}' 
should enter into bond to prove their suggestions, 
which showetli that the cliancery at that time be¬ 
gan to embrace too far, and was used for vexa¬ 
tion; yet, nevertheless, it made scruple to give 
remedy against the heir, being in by act in law, 
though ho were privy; so that it cannot be that 
uses hail been in any great continuance when they 
made that question; as for the case of mnlrimnnii 
prirlwuli, it bath no affinity with uses; for where¬ 
soever there was remedy at the common law by 
action, it cannot bo intended to bo of the nature 
of a iibo. 

And for tin, book commonly vouched of 8 Ass. 
whore Earl calleth the possession of a comi 7 .ee 
upon a fine levied by consent and entry in autre 
droit, and <14 of E. III., where there is mention of 
the feoffors that sued by petition to the king, they 
be but implications of no moment. So as it ap- 
pearetli the first practice of uses was about II. II. 
his time; and the great multiplying and over¬ 
spreading of them was partly during the wars in 


France, which drew most of the nobility to be 
absent from their possessions; and partly during 
the time of the trouble and civil wars between the 
two houses about the title of the crown. 

Now to conclude the progression of 
uses in courts of statutes, I do note 
three special points. 

1. That a use had never any force at all at the 
common law, but by statute law. 

2. 'I'liat there was never any statute made di¬ 
rectly for the benefit of cealuy que me, as that the 
descent of a use should toll an entry, or that a re¬ 
lease should be good to the pernor of the profits, 
or the like; but always for the benefit of stran¬ 
gers, and third persons against eestuy que M.w,and 
his feoffees: for though by the statute of R. III., 
he might alter his feoffee, yet that was not the 
scope of the statute, but to make good his assur¬ 
ance to third persons, and the other came in but tx 
obliquo. 

3. That the special intent unlawful and coviii- 

ous was the original of uses, though after it in¬ 
duced to the lawful intent general and ^ ^ 
special: so .'iO E. 111. is the first sta¬ 
tute I find wherein mention is made of the taking 
of profits by one, where the estate in law is in 
another. t 

For as for the opinion in 27 IT. VIII., that in 
case of the statute of Marlebridge, the feoffor took 
the profits, it is but a conceit: for the law is at this 
day, that if a man infeoff his eldest son, within 
age, and without consideration, although the pro¬ 
fits be taken to the use of the son, yet it is a feoff¬ 
ment within the statute. And for the statute I)c 
rrtifp'nsis 7 E. I., which prohibits generally that 
religious persons should not purchase arte vel in- 
yet it maketh no mention of a use, but it 
saith eoUtre donationis, termini, vel alieujits lituli, 
reciting there throe forms of conveyances, the gift, 
thv> long lease, and feigned recovery; which gift 
cannot be understood of a gift to a stranger to their 
use, for that same to be holpen by 15 
R. II. long after. 

But to proceed, in 50 E. III., a sta- ^ g 
tute was made for the relief of creditors 
against such as made covinous gifts of their lands 
and goods, and conveyed their bodies into sanc¬ 
tuaries, there living high upon other men’s goods; 
and, therefore, that statute made tlieir lands and 
goods liable to their creditors’ executions in that 
particular case, if they took the profits. 

In 1 R. 11. c. 9, a statute was made for relief 
of those as had right of action, against such as 
had removed the tenancy of the praripe from them, 
sometimes by iilfeoiling great persons, for main¬ 
tenance; and sometimes by feoffments to other 
persons, whereof the defendants could have no 
notice; and, therefore, the statute maketh the 
recovery good in all actions against the first feoff¬ 
ors, so as they ti^ok'thc profits, and so as the de¬ 
fendants bring their actions within a year of their 
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expulsions. In S3 R. II. cap. 3, an imperfection ; tiiat time a use appearetli in his likeness; for there 
in tlie statute of 50 E. III. was holpen; for whereas I is not a word spoken of any taking of the profits, 
the statute took no place, but where the defendant! to describe a use by, but of claiming to a use; and 
apjiearcd, and so was frustrated, the statute giveth Uhis statute ordaineii, that all feoflinents, girts, 
upon proclamation made at the gate of the place grants, Ac. shall be good against the feotlbrs, 
privileged, that the land should be liable without donors,and grantors, and all other persons chiiin- 


appearance. 

In 7 R. II. cap. 12, a statute was made for the 
restraint of aliens, to take any benefices, or digni¬ 
ties ecclesiastical, or farms, or administration of 
theii^ without the king's special license, upon 
pain of the statute of provisors; which being 
remedied by a former statute, where the alien took I 
it to his own use; it is by that statute rciiioi|;cd,' 
where the alien took it to the use of another, as it i 
is printed in the book; though 1 guess that if the | 
record wore searched, it should be, if ai^ other; 
purchased it to the use of an alien, and that the | 
words, “or to the use of another,” should be, 
“or any other to his use.” In 15 R. II. cap. 6, 
a statute was made for the relief of lords against 
mortmain, where feoffments were made to the use 
of corporations; and an ordinance made that for 
fcoifineiits past the feoffees should, before a day, 
either purchase license to amortise them, or alien 
them to some other use, and fur feoffments to 
come, or they shoiihl b« within the statute of mort¬ 
main. In 4 II. VIII. cap. 7, the stiituto of 1 R. 
11.5, is enlarged in the limitation of time; whereas 
that statute did limit the action to be brought 
within the year of the feoffment, this statute in 
case of a disseisin extends the time to the life of 
the disseisor; and in all other actions,leaves it to 
the year from time to time of the action grown. 
In 11 II. VI. cap. 3, the statute of -1 II. IV. is 
deel.ired, because that conceit was upon that 
tulc, that in case of tiisseisin the limitafion of the 
life of the disseisor went only to the assi/o of 
novel disseisin, and to no other action; and, 
therefore, that statute declatcth the former law to 
extend to all other actions, grounded upon novel 
disseisin. In 11 H. IV. ca)>. 5, a statute was 
m.ide for relief of him in remainder against parti¬ 
cular tenants, for lives, or ycais, that assigned 
over their estates, and took the profits, and then 
committed waste; and, therefore, this statute 
giveth an aciionof waste againsttliem, being per¬ 
nors of profits. Ill all this course of statutes no 
relief is given to purchasers, that come in by the 
party, hut to such as come in by law, as defend¬ 
ants in pnretpes, whether they be ereditors, dis¬ 
seisors, or lessors, and lands, and that only iA case 
of mortmain : and note also, that they be all in 
cases of special covinous intents, as to defeat exe¬ 
cutions, tenancy to the praecipe, sftid the statute of 
mortni.iin, or provisors. From 11 H. VI. to 1 U. 
HI. being a space of some fifty years, a great 
silence of uses in the statute book, which was this 
time no question, they were favoured most. In 
1 R. HI. cap. 1, cometh that great statute for the 
relief of Utose that come in by the party, and at 


ing only to their use; so as here the purchaser 
was fully relieved, and eeatuy que uat ; was obiter 
enabled to change his fcolfces; because there 
I were notvordsin the statute of feoflinents, grants, 
I &c. upon good consideration, but generally. In 
! H. Vll.’s lime new statutes were made for fur¬ 
ther help and remedy to those that came in by act 
in law; ns I il. VII. cap. 1, a fornmbm is given 
without limitation of time against ccatuy que me ,- 
and oltiler, because they make him tenant, they 
give him the advantage ofV tenant, with ago 
and a voucher over: query 4 il. VII. cap. 17, tho 
wardship is given to tho lord of the heir of re»tuy 
que ttsr, dying, and no will declared, as if he had 
died seised in demesne, and rm'/irici the action 
of waste given to the heir against the guardian, 
and damages, if tho lord were barred in his writ 
of ward; and relief is likewise given unto the 
lord, if he, holding by knight service, be of full 
age. In 19 II. VII. cap. 1.5, there is relief again 
in throe cases: first, to the creditors upon matter 
of record, as upon recognisance, statute, or judg¬ 
ment, whereof the two former were not aidwl at 
all by any statute: and the last was aided by a 
statute of .50 E. III. and 2 R. II. only in cases 
of sanctuary men. Secondly, to the lords in soc- 
cage for the reliefs, and herriots upon death, 
which was omitted in the 4 II. VII., and lastly, 
to tho lords of villains, upon the purchase of their 
villains in use. 

Ill 23 11. VIII. cap. 10, a further remedy was 
given in a case like unto the case of mortmain; 
for, in the statute of 15 R. II., remedy was given 
where tho use came nd mannm miirluam, which 
was when it came to some corporation: now, 
when uses wero limited to a thing, apt opworthy, 
and not to a person or body, as to corporation of 
a eliiireh or chaplain, or ohiit, but not incorporate 
as to jiricsts, or to such guilds or fraternities as 
arc only in reputation, and not incorporate, the 
case was omitted, which by the statute was reme¬ 
died, hut not by way of giving entry unto tho 
lord, but by way of making the use utterly void; 
neither doth (he statutes express to whose benefit 
the use ^hall be void, either tho feoffor or tho 
feoffee, but leavnth it to law, and addeth a pro- 
vi»o, that such uses may be limited from tho girt, 
and no longer. 

This is the whole course of the statute law, 
before this statute. Thus have I set forth unto 
you the nature and definition of a use, the dif¬ 
ferences and trusts of a use, the parts of a use, 
the qualities of it; and by what rules and learn¬ 
ings uses shall be guided and ordered: a precedent 
of them in other laws, the causes of the springing 
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and |>ror;eeding of them, the continuance of uses, 
and the proceeding that they have had botli in 
coiniiiun and statute law; whereby it may appear, 
that a use is no more but a general trust when a 
man will trust the conscience of another better 
titan his own estate and possession, which is an 
accident or event of him and society, which hath 
been, and will be in all laws, and therefore was 
at the common law; for, as Kitaherbert saith, in 
the 11 II. Vlll., common reason is 

14 ll.il, 4. , , , . . 

coniiiioii law, and not conscience; but 
coiiiinon reason doth define that uses should be 
roin(‘dii;d in conscience, and nut in courts of law, 
and ordi'red by rules in conscience, and not by 
straight cases of law; for the coinnion law hatii 
a kind of ruin on the chancery, to determine what 
belongs unto the chancery. And therefore wc 
may truly conclude, that the force and strength 
of the use had or hath in conscience, is by com* 
nion law; and, therefore, that it had or hath in 
law, is only by statute. 

Now followeth in course both of 
thi-iuiiiii maiuT, the consider<ilion of 

this statute, our principal labour; and whereunto 
this former consideration which we have handled, 
serve but for introduction. 

This statute, as it is the statute which of all 
others hath the greati-st jiowi'r and operation over 
the inhcritaii'-e of the realm, so, howsoever it 
hath been by the humour of the time perverted in 
e.vposition, yet itself is the most perfect and exactly 
conceived and penned of any law in the book. It 
is induced with the most declaring and under* 
slanding preamble, consisting and, standing upon 
the wisest and fittest ordinances, and (junlified 
with the most foreseeing and circumspect savings 
and provisoes; and, lastly, the best pondered of 
all the words and clauses of it, of any 

Of tlie i‘irriiiit- , «.it i«i>« ■ *' 

statute that I find, lliit before 1 come 

HIM tiM* , • I I I ■ 

to the st.itule itself, 1 will note unto 
yon three m.itters of circuinsiance. 

1 . 'I'In' time of the statute. ‘J. The title of it. 
3. The precedent or jiaftem of it. 

I. Tiieiinioif ^1“'’ tiin®! it was made in 37 II. 

iiia.i.iuir. VIII., w’hcn the kingdom was in full 
peace, and in a wealthy ami in a flourishing time, 
in whici) nature of time men are most careful of the 
assurance of their posst'ssions; as well because 
purchasers are most stirring, as again, because 
the purchaser, when he is full, is nq less careful 
of his assurance to his children, and of uisposing 
that which lie hatli gotten, than he was of his 
bargain and'iompassing thereof. 

About that time the realm began to be enfran¬ 
chised from the tributes to Rome, and the posses¬ 
sions that had been in mortmain began to stir 
abroad ; for this year was the suppression of the 
smaller houses, all tending to plenty, and pusi- 
chasing: and this statute came in consort with 
divers excellent statutes, made for the kingdom in 
tlie same parliament; as the reduction of Wales 


to a more civil government, the re-edifying of 
divers cities and towns, the suppressing of depo¬ 
pulation and enclosures, all badges of a time that 
did extraordinarily flourish. 

For the title, it hath one title in the ^ ^ ^ 
roll, and another in course of pleading. 

The title in the roll is no solemn title, but an apt 
title, vi'/.., An act expressing an order for uses and 
wills; it was lime, for they were out of order. 
'I'he title in course of pleading is, Statutum de 
' usilms in possessionem Iransferendis t wherein 
Walinsly, justice, noted well, 40 Regime, that 
if a man look to the working of the statute, he 
wwild think that it should be turned the other 
way, de possessionibus ad usus Iransferendis .• for 
tiiat is the course that the statute holdeth, to bring 
possession to the use. Iliit the title is framed 
not according to the working of the statute, but 
according to the scope and intention of the sta¬ 
tute, nnm quod priinurn est intenlione ultimum est 
iqirre. And the intention of the statute was by 
carrying the possession to the use, to turn the use 
into n |)ossi’ssion; for the words are not de pos¬ 
sessionibus ad usus sed in usus iransferendis ; and, 
as the griiiiimariun saith, prirpositio, ad, dcnolat 
molum aclionis, sed prnposilio, in, cum accusafivo, 
denoliit molum aUeratiunis ; anil therefore, Kings- 
inill, justice, 111 the same case said, that the mean¬ 
ing of tlie statute was to iiiakea transubstantiation 
of the use into a possession. 

ilut it is to bo nulpil, that titles of acts of Farlia- 
niPiit severally came in H. VIII., for before that 
time there was but one title to all the acts made 
in one Parliament; and that was no title neither, 
but a general preface of the good intent of the 
kieg, hut now it is parcel of the record. 

For the precedent of this statute upon 
whndi It is ilr.iwn, 1 do find it by the uplTn'TiSr* 
first II. 111. c. .'), whereupon you may 
see the very mould wlt'orcon tins statute was made, 
where the said king liaving been infeolTeil (before 
he usurped) to uses, it wa.s ordained that the land 
whereof he was jointly infcotfeil with others 
should be in his otlier cofeoffees as if he liad not 
been named , and where he was solely infeoffed, 
it should be in cestuy que use, in estate, as he had 
the use. " ' 

Now to come to the statute itself, the statute 
nonsisteth, as other laws do, upon a preamble, the 
body of the law, and certain savings, and pro¬ 
visoes. 'riie preamble setteth forth the incon- 
veniehee, the body of the law giveth the remedy. 
For new laws are like the apothecaries’ drugs, 
though they remedy the disease, yet, they trouble 
the body; and, ftiereforc, they use to correct with 
spices; and so it is not possible to find a remedy 
for any mischief in the commonwealth, but it w'ill 
beget some new mischief; and, therefore, they 
spice their laws with provisoes to correct and 
qualify them. 

The preamble of this law was justly TbepnanUa. 
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. ..... commended by Popham, chief justice, 
^ 1 itep. in 36 bliz., where he saith, tliat there 
is little need to search and collect out 
of cases, before this sUtute, what the mischief 
was which the scope of the statute was to redress; 
because there is a shorter way offered us, by the 
siifficiency and fulness of the preamble, and be¬ 
cause it is indeed the very level which doth direct 
the very ordinance of the statute, and because ail 
the mischief hath grown by expounding of this 
statifle, as if they had cut off the body of this 
statute friiiii tlic preamble; it is good to consider 
it ami ponder it thoroughly. 

Tlie preamble hath three parts. 

ti* • 1 J* .... 

' 1' irst, a recital of our principal .m- 

convcnicncc, which is the root of all the rest. 

Si conilly, an enumeration of divers particular 
inconveniences, ns branches of the former. 

Tliirdly, a taste or brief note of the remedy that 
tlie statute meaneth to apply. 

The principal inconvenience, which 

I. Tilt • j* * • 1 *1 

pai incoov^r IS radix omnium maiorum, is the 

digressing from the grounds and prin¬ 
ciples of the common law, by inventing a mean 
to iraiisfcr lands and lieroditamciits without any 
Solemnity or act notorjoiis; so as the whole sta- 
fiile is to be expounded strongly towards the 
extinguishment of all conveyances, whereby the 
fri'cliold or inheritance may pass witliout any new 
confections of deeds, executions of estate or en¬ 
tries, except it be where the estate is of privity 
and (lejienilenee one towards the other; in which 
cases, mtilalis rnutandh, they might pass by the 
rules of the common law. 

Th «nr The particular inconveniences by the 
'* law rehearsed may be reduced into four 
heads. 

1. First, that these conveyances in use are weak 

for consideration. • , 

2. Secondly, that they are obscure and doubt¬ 
ful for trial. 

3. Tliirdly, that they are dangerous for lack of 
notice and publication. 

1. Fourthly, that they arc exempted from all 
such titles as the law subjecteth possessions 
unto. ' « 

The first inconvenience lighteth upon heirs. 

The second upon jurors and witnesses. 

The third upon purchasers. 

The fourth upon such as come in by gift in 
law. , 

All which are persons that the law doth prin¬ 
cipally respect and favour. 

1 Th,y«re ^ thes* are there three 

wabilicoiiii- impediments to the Judgment of man, 
in disposing wisely and advisedly of 

his estate. 

First, nonability of mind. 

Secondly, want of time, o 
Thirdly, of wise and fiuthful counsel about 
him. 

Von. III.—39 


1. And all these three the statute did find to be 
in the disposition of a use by will, whereof fol¬ 
lowed the unjust disinherison of many. Now 
the favour of the law unto heirs nppeareth in 
many parts of the law; of descent which privi- 
legeth the possession of the heir against the entry 
of him that has right by the law; that a man shall 
not warrant against his heir, except he warrant 
against himself, and divers otlier cases too long 
to stand upon; and we see the ancient law in 
Olanvill’s time was, that the ancestor could not 
disinherit his heir by grant, or other act executed 
not in time of sickness; neither could ho alien 
land which had descended unto him, except it 
were for eonsider.itioii of money or i..». 
service; but not to advance any younger **• 
brollier witliout the consent of the heir. 

2. For trials, no law ever took a 
stricter course that evidence should not 

be perplexed, nor juries inveigled, than "*'• 
the common law of England ; as on the other side, 
never law took a stricter or more precise course 
with juries, that they should give a direct verdict. 
For whereas in a manner all laws do give the 
triers, or jurors (which in otlier laws are called 
judges Je fiiefo) leave to give a non liquet^ that is, 
no verdict at all, ami so the cause to stand abated ; 
our law enforceth them to a direct verdict, general 
or special; ami wherdas other laws accept of 
plurality of voices to make a verdict, our law en- 
iiirceth them ail to agree in one; and wiiereaa 
other laws leave them to their own tiirie and ease, 
and to part, i^iil to tneet again; our law doth 
duress and imprison them in the hardest manner, 
wilhoiit food, light, or other comfort, until they 
be agreed. In consideration of which strictness 
and coercion, it is consonant, tliat the law do 
require in all matters brought to issue, that there 
be full proof and evidence; and, therefore, if the 
matter of itself be in the nature of simple contracts, 
which arc made hy parole without writing. 

In issue upon the mere right, which is a thing 
hard to discern, it allowcth the wager of haltail 
to spare jurors. If time have wore the marks and 
badges of truth : from time to time there have 
been statutes of limitation, where you shall find 
this mischief ofiwrjuries often recited ; and lastly, 
which is the matter in hand, all inheritances could 
not pass but. by acts overt and notorious, as by 
deed, liviry, and record. 

3. For purchasers, hond/*, it may 9 . 
appear that they were ever favoured in 
our law, as first by the great favour of 
warranties which were ever for the indemnity of 
purchasers: as where we see that by the law in 
E. III .*8 time, the disseisee could not enter upon 
the feoffee in regard of the warranty. So again 
the collateral guarranty, which otherwise is a 
hard law, grew no doubt only upon favour of 
purchasers; so likew ise that the law doth tako 
strictly rent charg;e, condiUons, extent, was 
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merely in favour of purchasers; so was the hind- fore specially favoured, as a proper conceit and 
ing of lines at the common law, the invention and invention of our law. So, again, they principally 
practice of recoveries, to defeat the statute of en- favour such as have ancient rights, and therefore 
tails, and many more grounds and learnings of' Lett telleth us that it is commonly said that a 
law are to be found, respect the quiet possession! right cannot die: and that ground of law, that a 
of purchasers. And, therefore, though the statute' freehold cannot be in suspense, showeth it well, 
of 1 R. III. had provided for the purchaser in i insomuch that the law will rather give the land to 
some sort, by enabling the acts and conveyances | the first comer, which wo call an occupant, than 


of ualuy que me, yet, nevertheless, the statute 
did not at all disable the acts or charges of the 
feoflees: and so, as Walmsly, justice, said, 42 Kliz. 
they played at double hand, for cestuy que use 
might sell, and the feulfcc might sell, which was 
a very great uncertainty to the purchaser. 

4 . Tiwy in 4. For tho fourth j)oint of inconveni- 
""nl’iir™*" towards those that come in hy 
law; conveyances in uses were like 
privileged places or liberties: for as there the 
law doth not run, so upon such conveyances the 
law could take no hold, but they were exempted 
from all titles in law. No man is so absolute 
owner in his own possessions, but that the wis¬ 
dom of the law doth reserve certain titles unto 
others; and such persons come not in by the plea¬ 
sure and disposition of the party, but by the 
justice and consideration of law, and, therefore, 
of all others they are most favoured: and they are 
principally three. 

1 . The king and lords, ^ho lost the benefit of 
attainders, fines for alienations, escheats, aids, 
liorriots, reliefs, Ac. 

S. The demandants in pra'cipes either real or 
personal, for debt and damages, who lost the 
benefit of their recoveries and execl.tions. 

3. Tenants in dower, and by the courtesy, who 
lost their estates and titles. 

1. First for the king; no law doth endow the 
king or sovereign with more prerogatives than 
one : for it preserveth and cxempteth his jierson 
from suits and actions, his possessions from inter¬ 
ruption or disturbance, his right from limitation 
of time,‘liis patents from all deceits and false 
suggestions. Next the king is the lord, whose 
diiiies and rights the law doth much favour, be¬ 
cause the law supposeth the land did originally 
come from him; for until the statute of quia ctup- 
funs lerrarum, the lord was not forced to distract 
or dismember his signiory or service. So, until 
l.'i TJ. V(I. the law was taken, that the lord, upon 
his title of wardship, should oust a reconuzee of a 
statute, or a termor: So again we see, that the 
statute of mortmain was made to preserve the 
lord’s escheats and wardships. The tenant in 


want a tenant to a stranger s action. 

And, again, the other ancient ground of law of 
remilter, showeth that where the tenant faileth 
w’ithout fully in the demandant, the law exe- 
cuteth the ancient right. To conclude, therefore, 
this part, when this practice of feolTinents in use 
did prejudice and damnify all those persons that 
the ancient common law favoured, and did abso¬ 
lutely ci'oss the wisdom of the law, which was to 
have conveyances considerate and notorious, and 
to have trial thereupon clear and not inveigled, it 
is no marvel that the statute concludeth, that the 
subtile imaginations and abuses tended to the utter 
subversion of the ancient common laws of this 
realm. 

The third part giveth a touch of the j, Ahmchoi 
remedy which the statute intendelh to "''"'"‘"b- 
minister, consisting in two parts. 

First, the extirpation of ft'ofliiients. 

Secondly, the taking away of the hurt, damage, 
and deceit of uses; out of which have been ga¬ 
thered two extremities of opinions. 

The first opinion is, that the intention of the 
statute was to discontinue and banish all convey¬ 
ances in use; grounding themselves both upon 
the words, that the statute doth not speak of the 
extinguishment or extirpation of the use, namely, 
by U unity,of possession, but of an extinguishment 
or extirpation of the feoilinent, Ac., which is the 
conveyance itself. 

Secondly, out of the words abuse and errors, 
bci'etofore used and accustomed, as if usesh.ul not 
been at the common law, but bad been only an 
erroneous device and practice. To both which I 
answer; 

To the former, that the extirpation which the 
statute meant was plain, to be of the feoffee’s es¬ 
tate, and not of the form of conveyances. 

To the latter I say, that for the word abuse, that 
may be an abuse of the law, whicli is not ag.iinst 
law, as the taking of long leases of lands at this 
day in capite to defraud wardships is an abuse of 
law, hut yet it is according to law, and for the 
word (errors) the statute meant by it, not a mis¬ 


taking of the law, but a wandering or going 
dower is so much favoured, as that it is the com-' astray, or digressing from the ancient practice of 
mon saying and by-wortl in the law, that the ' the law, into a bye-course: as when we say, erm- 
law favoureth three things. | ernu/s cum patrilms noslris, it is not meant of ig- 

1. Life. 2. Liberty. 3. Dower. ' norance, but of perversity. But to prove that the 

So, in case of voucher, the feme shall not be dd"- i statute meant not to suppress the form of convey 
layed, but shall recover against the heir mainte- j ances, there be three reasons which are not an- 
nant: So likewise for the tenant by courtesy, as! swerable. 

it is called,and by the law of England, and there-! The first is, that the statute in every branch 
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thereof hath words de fvturo, that are seised, or 
hereafter shall be seised; and whereas it may be 
sai<l that these words were put in, in regard of 
uses suspended by discontinuance, and so no pre¬ 
sent seisin to the use, until a regress of the feof¬ 
fees ; that intendment is very particular, for com¬ 
monly such cases special are brought in by provi¬ 
sos, or special branches, and not intermixed in 
the body of a statute; and ft had been easy for 
the statute to have, “or hereafter shall be seised 
upow cviTy fcoffinent, &c., heretofore had or 
made.” 

My second reason is upon the words of the sta¬ 
tute of enrolment, which sailli, that (no horcdiUt- 
nienls shall pass, Ac., or any use thereof, Ac ,) 
whereby it is manifest, that the statute meant to 
leave the form of conveyance with the addition of 
a farther ceremony. 

'I'iie thiril reason I make is out of the words of 
the first proviso, where it is said, that no primer 
seisin, livery, fine, nor alienation, &c., shall be 
taken for any estate executed by force 
of the statute, before the first of May, 
I5:i(i, but that they shall bo paid for uses made 
and executed in possession fir the time after; 
where the word made directly goeth to convey¬ 
ances in use made aflbr the statute, and can have 
no other understanding; for the words, executed 
in possession, would have served for the case of 
regress: and, lastly, which is more than all, if 
they have had any such intent, the case being so 
general and so plain, they would have had words 
express, that every limitation of use made after 
the statute should have been void ; and this was 
the exposition, as tradition goeth, that a re..der of 
Gray’s Inn, that read soon after the 8b<tute, fvas 
in trouble for, and worlliily, which, 1 suppose, 
was Hoiser, whose reading 1 could never see; but 
1 do now insist upon it, because now again some, 
in an immoderate invective against uses, do fc- 
lapse to the same opinion. 

'J’he second opinion, which 1 call a 
opiniiin. poijirary extremity, is that the statute 
meant only to remedy the mischiefs in the pre¬ 
amble, recited as they grew by reason of divided 
uses; alibi sgh the like mischief may grow upon ! 
the contingent uses, yrt the statute had no fore-| 
sight ol them at that tune, and so it was merely 
a new case, not comprised. Whereonto 1 answer, 
that [ grant the work of the statute is to execute 
the divided use; and, therefore, to make any use 
void by this statute wlfich was good before; 
though it doth participate of the mischief recited 
in the statute, were to make a lajv upon a pream¬ 
ble without a purview, which were grossly ab¬ 
surd. But upon the question what uses are 
executed, and what not; and whether out of the 
possessions of a disseisin, or other possessions 
out of privity or not, there you shall guide your 
exposition according to the preamble; as shall 
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be handled in my next day’s discourse, and so 
much touching tlie preamble of this law. 

For the body of die law, I would 
wish all readers that expound statutes 
to do as scholars are willed to do: diat 
is, first, to seek out the principal verb; that is, to 
note and single out the material words whereupon 
this statute is framed; for there are, in every 
statute, certain wonis, which are veins where the 
life and blood of the statute rometh, and where 
all doubts do arise and issue forth, and all the 
rest of tiie words are but AVera’ //i«r/«a-, fulfilling 
words. 

'J'hc body of the statute consisteth upon two 
parts. 

First, a supposition, or case put, as Anderson, 
Sfi Klix., called it. 

Secondly, a purview, or ordinance thereupon. 

The eases of the statute are three, Tiif««!ioiiii» 
and every one hath his purview : the '***•’'■ 
general case; the case of feolTees to the use of 
some of them; and the general case, of feofTeos 
to the use or pernors of rents or profits. 

The gimcral ease is built upon eight 
material words: four on the part of the 
feolTees; three on the part of tntuy que use ; 
and one conimon to them both. 

The first material won! on the part of the 
feolTees is the word iv'rson. 'J'his excludes all 
aueyiince; for there can be no coiifidenee reposed 
but ill a person certain. It excludes again all 
corporations: for they are enabled to a use cer¬ 
tain; for note on the part of the feoffor over the 
statute insistsMpon the wonl person; and on the 
part of ecstuy que use, it ever addeth, body po¬ 
litic. 

'I’lic second word material is the ^ 
word seised. This excludes chattels. 

rtvi % • I VeBtr. SIO 4 

Iho reason they meant to remit the 
common law, and not to alter that chattels might 
ever pass by tcstanicift or by parole; therefore 
the use did not pervert them. It excluJes again 
rights, for it was against the rules of theconinion 
law to grant or transfer rights; therefon: the sta¬ 
tute would execute them. Thirdly, it excludes 
contingent uses, because the seisin can bo but to 
a fee-simple of a use; and when that is limited, 
the seisin of the feoffee is spent; fur Littleton 
tells us, tiiat there are but two seisins; one, in 
ihimimo 4 it de feodo; the other, ul de feodof and 
the feoffee by the conimon law could execute but 
the fee-simple to uses present, and no post uses; 
and therefore the statute meant not to execute 
them. 

The third material word is the word hereafter: 
that bringeth in conveyances made afu'r tlie sta¬ 
tute. It brings in again conveyances made before 
and disturbed by disseisin and recontinued after; 
for it is not said, infeoifed to use, but hereafter 
seised. 
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'1 he fourth word is hereditament, which is to 
be understood of those thinprs whereof an inherit¬ 
ance may be, and not of those thinjrs whereof an 
inheritance is in esse; for if 1 grant a rent charge 
de novo for life to a use, this is good enough j and 
yet there is no inheritance in being of this rent. 
This word likewise excludes annuities and uses 
tlicmselves, so that a use cannot be to a use. 

The first words on the part of eenluy que ute are 
the words, use, trust, or confidence; whereby it 
is plain that the statute meant not to make voea- 

bulalum artin, but it meant to remedy 
idnK'ty. matter, and not word ; and in all the 
I Luiw.ioi. clauses it still carrieth the words. 

niirchett , 1*1 • 

V. DunJanu 1 hc spcoiKl woHi IS the wofci t)erson. 

2Vrnlr.3t4. ... «,,««,* 

a^iHy which exciudeth all abeyance; 
it exciudeth also dead uses, which are not to 
bodies lively and natural, as the building of a 
church, the making of a bridge; but here, as was 
noted before, is ever coupled with body politic. 

The third word is the word other : The statute 
meant not to cross the common law. Now, at this 
time uH(%s were grown into such familiarity, as 
men could not tliink of a possession, but in course 
of use; and so every man was said to be scisc'd to 
his own use, as well as to the use of others; 
therefore, because the statute would not stir nor 
turmoil possessions settled at common law, it 
piitteth in precisely this .word, other; meaning 
the divided use, and not the conjoined use; and 
this word caiiseth the clause in joint fcoH'ccs to 
follow in a branch by itself; for else that case 
had been doubtful upon this word, other. 
rntiaMr»M. I words that are cdhimon to both 
iiLymi’m. words expressing the conveyaircc 
isid.'ie. whereby the use ariseth, of Mhich 
words those that breed any question are, agree¬ 
ment, will, otherwise, whereby some have infer¬ 
red that uses might be raised by agreement ]>nro1n, 
so there were a consideration of money or other 
matter valiiablo; for it isVxpressed in the words 
before, bargain, sale, and contract, but of blood, 
or kindred; the error of which collection ap- 
pearctli in the word immediately following, 
namely, will, whereby they might as well include, 
that a man seised of land might raise a use by 
will, especially to any of his sons or kindred, 
where there is a real consideration; and by that 
reason, mean, betwixt this statute and by the 
statute of 33 of wills, lands wefe devisable, 
especially to any man’s kindred, which ums 
clearly otherwise; and, therefore, those words 
were put in, but in regard of usee formerly trans¬ 
ferred by those conveyances; for it is clear that 
a use is esse by simple agreement, with con¬ 
sideration, or without, or likewise by will, might 
be transferred ; and there was a person seised to 
a use, by force of that agreement or will, namely, 
to the use of the assignee; and, for the word 
otherwise, it should by the generality of the word 
include a disseisin to a use. But the whole scope 


of the statute crosseth that which was to execute 
such uses, as were confidences and trust, which 
could not be in case of disseisin; for if there 
were a commandment precedent, then the land 
was vested in cesluy que use upon the entry; and 
if the disseisin were of the disseisor’s own head, 
then no trust. And thus much for the case of 
exposition of this statute: here follow the ordi¬ 
nance and purview thereupon. 

The purview hath two parts: the 
first, operatw staluli, the effect that the ordmier 
statute worketh; and there is modus 
operandi, a fiction or explanation how the statute 
dotlr work that effect. The effect is, 

. 1 11 I • CoI'fmaT V. 

tlLHt eestuy que me sliall be in posses- srnhuuw. 

Sion of like estate as he hath in the use; 

the ficllbn quomodo is, that the statute 1 

will have the possession of cesluy que ciiu.iiiigii'k 

use, as a new body compounded of mat- 

ter and form; and that the feoffees shall 1 H" ait tm. 

. , . , , Cru.Jac.40L 

give matter and substance, and the use 

shall give form and quality. The material words 

in the first part of the purview are four. 

'J’he first words arc, remainder and reverter, the 
statute having spoken before of uses in fee-simple, 
in tail, for life, nr years, addeth, or otherwise in 
remainder or reverter; whereby it is manifest, 
that the first words arc to be understood of uses 
in possession.' For there are two substantial and 
essential differences of estates; the one limiting 
the times, for all estates arc but times of their 
continuances; the former maketh like difference 
of fce-simplo, fee-tail, for life or years; and the 
other maketh difference of possession as remain¬ 
der; all other differences of estate are but acci- 
deilis, as fhall he said hereafter. These two the 
statute meant to take hoM of, and at the words, 
remainderand reverter, it stops: it adds not words, 
right, title, or |)ossibility, nor it hath not general 
witirds, or otherwise; whereby it is most ])lain, 
that the statute meant to execute no inferior uses 
to remainder or reverter: that is to sav, no possi¬ 
bility or contingrncics, but estates, only such as 
the feoffees might have executed by conscience 
made. Note, also, that the very letter of the sta¬ 
tute doth t;ike notice of a difference between a use 
in remainder and a use in reverter; which though it 
cannot be properly, because it doth notdepend upon 
particular estates, as remainders do, neither did 
then before the statute draw any tenures as rever¬ 
sions do; yet, the statute intends there is a dif¬ 
ference when the particiTlar use, and the use limited 
upon the particular use, arc both new uses, in 
which case it if a use in remainder; and where 
the particular use is a new use, and the remnant 
of the use is the old use, in which case it is a use 
in reverter. 

The next material words are, from henceforth, 
which doth exclude all conceit of relation that 
eestuy que me shall not come in: as from the 
time of the firrt feoffments to use, as Brudnell’s 
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conceit was in M H. VIII. That is, the feoiTee points of estate, so there it is endowed with the 
had frranted a rent charge, and eeatuy qtte ttse had possession in all accidents and circumstances of 
made a feoffment in fee, by the statute of 1 R. III. estate. Wherein first note, that it is gross and 
the feoffee should have held it discharged, because ■ absurd to expound the form of the use any whit 
the act of ers/uy yue use shall put the feoffee in, to destroy tlic substance of the estate; as to make 
as if cffhiy (jue use had been seised in from the! a doubt, because the use gave no dower or tenan* 
time of tlio first use limited; and, therefore, the | cy by the courtesy, that therefore the possession 
statute doth take away all such ambiguities, and when it is transferred would do so likowtso: no, 
cxpressetli that cestuy que use shall be in posses- but the statute meant such quality, maimer, form, 
sion from henceforth; tliat is, from the time of and condition, as it is not repugnant to the cor- 
thesRarlinmciit for uses then in being, and from por.il presence and possession of the estate, 
tlip time of the execution for uses limited after Next, for the word condition, I do not hold it 
the Parliament. to be put in for uses upon condition, though it bo 

The third material words are, lawful sf*i$in, also comprised within the genenil words; but 

slate, and possession, not a possession in law or ly, < bee.luse I would have things stood upon learn- 
hut a seisin in fact; not a title to enter into the ediy, and iieeordiiig to tlio Jrue sense, I hold it 
land, hut an actual estate. • hut for an explaining, or word of llic effect; as it 

Tiio fourth words are, of and in such estates is in lliestaliile of 30 of treasons, when* 
as they h.id in the use; that is to say, like estates, ^ it is said, that the offenders slrall ho 
fi'e-si!n|)lc, fee-tail, for life, ff)r years at will, in! attainted of the overt fact by men of their condi- 
po-.'.{ s.5i(in, and reversion, which arc the snh- tion, in this place, that is to say, of llieir degree 
stanti.il differences of estates, ns was expounded and sort: and so the word condition in this place 
hy the branch of the fiction of the statute which is no more, hut in like quality, manner, form, and 
follows. degree, or sort; so as all these words nmoiiiit hut 

'I'his hraiieh of fiction hath three material words UKuht it fnriiin. 1 fence, therefore, all ciremn- 

or elmscs: the first material clause is, that the stances of estate are comprehended as sole seisin, 
estate, right, title, and possession that was in or jointly seisin, hy inlierties, or hy moieties, a 
siieli person, Ace., shall he in resliiy que use ; for l•i^emrlstanec of estate to have age as coming in 
that llu; matter and substance of the estate of liy <leseent, or not agv as purchaser; a eiremn- 
que u'K is the estate of the feoffee, and more stance of estate di-set'iidililo to Iho lii’ir of tlio part 
he cannot have; so as if tlio use were limited to of the father, or of the part of llie mother; a eir- 
ei.\tui/ que. usi and his heirs, and the estate out of cumstanco of estate coiiditnmal or ahsoliife, re- 
wliieli It was limited was hut an esi ito for life, mitted or not remitted, with a condition of inU'r- 
e/.'/ii // que use can liave no inheritance ; so if, when marriage or without. All these are accidents and 
the statute came, the heir of the feofl’ee had not erreumstanees of estate, in all which the posses- 
eiitercd after the death of his ancestor, hut %ad sinn shall ensue the nature and quality of llie use: 
only a possi'ssion in law, eesluy que use in tliat and thus much of the first case, which is the 
case should not bring an assize before entry, be-1 general case. 

cause the heir of the feolfec could not; so tliat j The second case of the joint feoffees 
the matter whereupon the use might work is t^ie j needs no exposition; for it pursuctli 
feofl'ce’s estate. Hut note here : wliereas before,' the penning of tho general ease: only this I will 
when the statute .speaks of tho u.ses, it spnkn only | note, that although it had been omitted, yet tho 
of uses in possession, remaindeT’and reverter, and | law upon the first case would have been taken as 
not in title or right; now, when the statute speaks j the case provided : so that it is rather an expla- 
wlint shall he taken from the feoffee, it speaks of i nation than an addition; for turn that case the 
title and r ght: so that the statute takes more , other way, that one were enfeoffed to the use of 
from the feoffee than it executes presently, incases I himself, and olliers as that case is, that divers 
where there are uses in contingonce wliich are but, were infeolTed to the use of one of them, I hold 
titles. I the law to be, that in the former case they shall 


Dy.aio ^I’he second word is clearly, which j bo seised jointly; and so in the latu-r case eestuy 

luiv«■ seems properly and directly to meet j qite use shall be seised solely ; for tlie word 

w'tf* the conceit of seintiUa juris, as other, it shall be qualified hy construction of 
jjg words in the preamble of cases, as shall Appear when 1 come to my divi- 
oxtirp:iting and extinguishing such , sion. But liecaiise this ease of co-feofi’ces to the 
sjk.oTg. feoffments, so as their estate is clearly use of one of them was a gemral case in tho 
extinct. realm, therefore they foresaw it and passcil over 

The third material clause is, after such quality,. tjje case e eonversu, whicli was hut an especial 
manners, form, and condition as they had in the case: and they were loath to bring in this case, 
use, so as now as the feoffee’^cstate gives matter, by inserting the word only into the first case, to 
80 tho use gives form : and as in the first clause have penned it to the use only of other persons; 
the use w’as endowed with the pos.scssion in for they had experience what doubt llic word only 
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l)red upon the statute of 1 R. III. after this third | this statute; or in the second savings to hare 
case: and before the third case of rents comes in added unto the words, claiming to their proper 
the second saving; and the reason of it is worth use, these words, or to the use of any other, 
the noting, why the savings arc interlaced before and executed by this statute: but the regress of 
the third case; the reason of it is, because the the feoffee is shut out between the two savings; 
tliird case needeth no saving, and the first two for it is the right of a person claiming to a use, 
cases did need saving; and that is the reason of and not unto his own proper use: but it is to bo 
that again. added, that the first‘saving is not to be understood 

It is a general ground, that where an act of ; as the letter implieth* that feoffees to use sliall be 
Parliament is donor, if it be penned with an «<;/It, i barred of their regress, in case that it be of 
it is not a saving, for it is a special gift, and not a ; another feoffment than that whereupon the staciite 
general gift, wliieli includes all rights; and, there-1 hath wrought, but upon the same fcollmcnt; as 
fore, in 11 M. VII., where, upon the alienation if the feoffee before the statute had been dis- 
of women, the statute entitles the heir of him in seise\l, and the disseised had made a feolT- 
rcniaiiider to enter, you find never a stranger, ment in fee to 1. D. his use, and then the 
because the statute .gives entry not /limpliciler, statute came; this executeth the use of the 
but within an nr. st; as if no alienation had been second feofi'ment; but yet the first feoffees may 
made, or it the feme had been naturally dead, make a regress, and they yet claim to a use, but 
Strangers that had right might have entered ; and not by that feoffment upon which the statute 
therefore no saving needs. So in the statute of hath wrought. 

of leases, the statute enacts, that the leases 
shall he good and effectual in law, as if the lessor Now followcth the third case of the 
had been seised of a good and perfect estate in statute, touehing execution of rents; 
fee-simple; and therefore you find no saving in wherein the material words are four: 
the statute; and so likewise of divers other First, whereas divers persons are seised, which 
statutes, where the statute doth make a gift nr hath bred a doubt that it should only go to rents 
title good specially against certain persons, there in use at the lime of the statum; hut it is ex- 
needs no saving, except it be to exempt some of plained in the clause following, namely, as if a 
those ))ersons, as in the statute of 1 R. 111. Now, grant had been made to them by such as are or 
to apply this to the case of rents, which is pen- shall be seised. 

ned with an nc xi, namely, as if a sufficient grant The second word is profit; for in the putting of 
or other lawful conveyance had been made, or the case, the statute speaketh of a rent; but 
executed by such as were seised; why, if such a after in the purview is added these words, oi 
grant of a rent had been made, one that had an profit. 

ancient right might have entered and have avoided 'I’lio third word is, ae ${, scilieef, that lliey 
the charge; and therefore no saving neialeth: liiil shall hava>the vent as if a sufficient grant or other 
the second and first cases are not penned willi an i lawful convcyanco had been made and executed 
nc di, hut absolute, that erxluy t/ue uxe shall be unto them. 

adjudged in est.iin and possession, which is a The fourth words pre, the words of liberty or 
judgment of Parliaineiit stronger than any fine, remedies attending upon such rent, seiliect, that 
to hind,all rights; nay, it hath farther words, j he shall distrain, Ac.,and have such suits,entries, 
namely, in lawful estate and possession, which and remedies, relying again willi an nc xi, ns if 
inaketii that the stronger than any in the first the grant had been made with surh collateral 
cl.iuse. For if the words only had stood upon penalties and advantages, 
the second clause, namely, that the estate of the Now for the provisos; the makers of this law 
feolleo should be in eestuy quo me, then perhaps did so abound .with policy and dkcerniiig, as 
the gift should have been special, and so the they did not only foresee such mischiefs as were 
saving siiperfiuons: and this note is very material incident to this new law immediately, but like- 
in regard of the groat question, whether the wise such as were consequent in a remote degree; 
feoffees may make any regress; whichcopinion, and, therefore, besides the express provisos, they 
1 mean, that no regress is left unto them, is prin- did add three new provisos, which are in thein- 
cipally to hit argued out of the saving; as shall selves subtractive laws: for, foreseeing that by 
he now declared : for the savings are two in mim- the execution of uses, wills formerly made should 
her: the first saveth all strangers’ rights, with an | be overthrown; Ihey made an ordinance for wills, 
exception of the feoffee’s; the second is a saving Foreseeing, likewise, that by execution of uses 
out of the exception of the first saving, namely, women should be doubly advanced; they made 
of the feoffees’ in case where they claim to thejr | an ordinance for dowers and jointures. Forcsee- 
own proper use; it had been easy in the first | ing, again, that the execution of use would make 
saving out of the statute, other than such persons | frank-tenement pa^s by contracts pa- ^ ^ 

as are seised, or hereafter should be seised to any j role, they made an ordinance for enrol- BmJV.Boint 
use, to have added to these words, executed by ! ments of bargains and sales. The two “ ' 
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former they inserted into this law, and the third 
they distinguished into a law apart, but without 
any preamble as may appear, being but a pro-1 
viso to this statute. Besides all these provisional 
laws; and besides five provisos, whereof three 
attend upon the law of jointure, and two born in 
AVales, which are not material to the purpose in 
hand; there are six provisos, which are natural 
and true members and liwbs of the statute, 
whereof four concern the part of ce»luy que use, 
and ^two concern the part of the feoffees. The 
four which concern the part of eestuy que use, tend 
all to s.ive him from prejudice by the execution 
of the estate. , 

The first saveth him from the cxtingiiiKliment 
of any statute or recognisance, as if a man Itad i 
an extent of a hundred acres, and a use cd'thc in¬ 
heritance of one; now, the statute, executing the 
possession to that one, would have extinguished 
his extent being entire in all the rest; or as if the 
conuzee of a statute having ten acres liable to 
the statute, had niado a iboffinKt in fee to a 
stranger of two, and after ha^ made a feolf- 
ment in fee to the use of the conuzeo and his 
lii-ir.s. And upon this proviso tliero arise three 
ijuestions: 

First, whether thisf proviso were not super¬ 
fluous, in regard that rcsiuy que use was coinpro 
bended in the general saving, though the feoffees 
be excluded ? 

Secondly, whether this proviso doth .save sta¬ 
tutes or executions, with an apportionment, or 
entire 1 

Tfiirdly, bec.iuse it is penned indi finitcly in 
point of time, whetiier it sh.ill go to n.sL'S limited 
after tin; statute, .is well as to those th.it wer* in 
being ,it llie iiiiie ef ibe Statute ; wliicTi doubt is 
r.itleT enforced by this reason, because there was 
for' use.s at the lime of the sUtuto; for that the 
exeeiiliou of the st.itutc iliight be waved; l«t 
both possession and use, since the statute may be 
Waved. 

The second proviso saveth Cis/uy que use. from 
the eliargo of primer seisin, ht’crirs, ouster hs, 
vwiws, and such otlier duties to the king, with ^ 
an exjires.s ^imitation of time, that he shall be j 
discliarged from the lime past,* and charged for; 
the time tii come, to the king, namely. May, 1530, j 
to be Ciimmiinis leniiimis. 1 

The third proviso doth the like for fines, reliefs,' 
and berr'iots, discharging them from the time 
past, and speaking nothing of the time to come. 

'I'lic fourth proviso giveth to erstny que use all 
collateral benefits of vouchers, aid-priers, actions 
of waste, trespass, conditions broken, and wliich , 
the feoffees might liave had; and this is express¬ 
ly limited for estates executed before May 1, 
1530. And this proviso giveth occasion to intend 
that none of these benefits would have been car- 

• The leit here in manifeotly corrupted, nor docs any pro- 
b;ib!c conjecture occur for its amendment. 


ried to ecs/uy que use, by the general words in the 
body of the law, seiUeet, that the feoffee’s estate, 
right, title, and possession, Ac. 
j For the two provisos on tlie part of the terte- 
' nant, they both concern the saving of stniiigcia 
j from prejudice, &c. 

j Tlie first saves actions depending ci u../. _ 

I against Uie feotfecs, and that they shall 
not abate. 

j The second saves wardships, liveries, and 
' ouster les maines, wiiercof title was vested in re- 
' gard of the heir of tlie feoffee, and this in case of 
the king only'. 

llTiat persons may he seised to a ftse, and wAat not, 
JfTiat persons mny//r eestuy que me, and whatnot. 
What persons may declare ajtse, and what not. 

Though I have opened the statute in 
order of words, yet I will inaku my ui.iwnina.ac 

«••• • r* t this IVsIbi ftl 

division in order of matter, namely, um j*, uina 

1. The raising of uses. H^iiKni,. 

2. 'riic interruption of uses. i«» «<« 

3. The executing of uses. 

Again, the raising of uses doth easily divide 
itself into three parts. 1. The persons that are 
actors to the conveyance to use. 2. Tho use 
itself. 3. The form of tho conveyance. 

'I’licn it is first to be seen what persons may be 
seised to a use, and wliat not; and what persons 
may ho eestuy que use, and what not; and what 
persons may declare a use, and what not. 

'I’he king cannot he seised to a use; . 
no, not where he taketh in his natural 
body, and to fsome purjiose as a coiii- 
mou person; and, therefore, if land he given to 
tlu; kiii'g and 1.1). pour trrme de liur vies, this use 
is void for a moiety. 

I.ike law is, if the king he seised of land in the 
right of his duchy of Lancaster, and covcnantetli 
by Ilia letters patents under the duchy seal to 
stand seised to the use of his son, nothing passeth. 

Like law, if King li. III. who was ftioffur to 
diverse uses before he look upon him the crown, 
had, after ho was king, hy his letters patents 
gr.uiled the land over, the uses had not been re¬ 
newed. 

The ipiccn, not speaking of an imperial queen 
by marriage, cannot be seised to a use, though 
she be a body enabled to grant and purchase with¬ 
out the king > yet, in rcigard of the government and 
interest *thc king hath in lier possession, sho 
cannot be seised to a use. 

A corporation cannot be seised to a use, be¬ 
cause tlieir capacity is to a use certain; again, 
because they cannot execute an estate without 
doing wrong to their corporation or founder; but 
chiefly because of the letter of this statute, which, 
ill any clause when it speaketh of the feoffee, 
resteth only upon the word person, but when it 
speaketh of eestuy que use, it addeth person or 
body politic. 
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If a bishop bargain and sell lands whereof lie 
is seised in the right of his see, this is good 
during his life; otherwise, it is where a bishop is 
infeoffed to him and his successors, to the use of 
I. D. and his heirs, that is not good, no, not for 
the bishop’s life, but the use is merely void. 
y,deconira. Contrary law of tenant in tail; for, 

r«i'.ii?ryn. ^ K*'’® deed, since the 

statute, to A., to the use of 11. and his 
heirs; B. hath a fec*siniple determinable upon 
the deatli of A. without issue. And like law, 
though doubtful before the statute was; for the 
chief reason which bred the doubt before the 
statute, was because tenant in tail could nut exe¬ 
cute an estate without wrong; but that since the 
sl.itiite is quite lakpii away, because the statute 
saveth no right of ciitnii, as the statute of 1 R. 
ill. did; and that reason likewise might have 
been answered before the statute, in regard of the 
common recovery. 

A feme covert and an infant, though under 
years of discretion, may be seised to a use; fur 
as well as land might descend to them from a 
feoffee to use, so may they originally be infeoffed 
In a use; yet, if it be before the statute, and they 
had, upon a mJipwm brought, executed their 
estate during the coverture or infancy, they might 
have diif'ated the same; and then they should 
have been seised again to.the use, and not to their 
own use; but since the statute, no right is saved 
unto them. 

If a feme covert or an infant be infeoffed to a 
use present since the statute, the infant or baron 
come too late to discharge or root u{) tho feoffment; 
blit if an infant he infeoffed to the use of himsolf 
and his heirs, and 1.1). pay such a sum of money 
to the use of 1. U, and bis heirs, the inf.int may 
disagree and overthrow the contingent use. 

Contrary law, if the infant be infeoffed to the 
use of himself for life, the remainder to the use 
of I. S, and his heirs, he may disagree to the 
feoffment as to his own estate, but not to divest 
the remainder, but it shall remain to the benefit of 
him in remainder. 

And yet, if an attainted person be infeoffed to 
a use, the king’s title, after oflice found, shall 
prevent the use, and relate above it; but until 
ofllec, the cestuy que use is seised of the land. 

Like law of an alien; for if land be given to 
an alien to a use, the use is not void* ab yet 

neither alien or attainted person can maintain«an 
aetion to defend the land. 

Tho king’s villain, if he he Uifeoffed to a use, 
the king’s title shall relate above the use; other¬ 
wise, in case of a common person. 

But if the lord be infeoffed to the use of his 
villain, the use. neither riseth, but the lord is in 
by the common law, and not by the statute dis¬ 
charged of the use. 

But if the husband be infeoffed to the use of 
his wife for years, if he die, the wife shall have 


the term, and it shall not inure by way of dis¬ 
charge, although tlie husband may dispose of the 
wife’s term. 

So if the lord of whom the land is held be in¬ 
feoffed to the use of a person attainted, the lord 
shall not hold by way of discharge of the use, 
because of the king’s title, anmtm, diem et vastum. 

A person uncertain is not within the statute, 
nor any estate in nhbibus or suspense executed; 
as if I give land to I. S. tho remainder to the 
right heirs of I. D. to the use of I. N. ani\ his 
heirs, I. N. is not seised of the fee-simple of an 
estate pmir vie of I. S. till I. D. be dead, and then 
in ftic-simple. 

^.Liko law, if, before the statute, I give land to 
1. S. pour Hulr^ vie to a use, and I. S. dieth, living 
eesltiy 'ijue use, whereby the freehold is in sus¬ 
pense, the statute cometh, and no occupant en- 
tercth: the use is not executed out of the freehold 
in suspense for the occupant, the disseisor, the 
lord by escheat. The feoffee upon consideration, 
not having notice, and all other persons which 
shall be seised to use, not in regard of their per¬ 
sons but of their title; I refer them to my division 
touching disturbance and interruption of uses. 

It fulloweth now to sec what person 

, . , . 2. What prnnD 

may be a ctstuu oue use. 1 be king lu.) i«ai»iuy 

^ ' , . , , r vtttUie. 

may be cesluy que use; but itbeliovcth 
both the declaration of the use, and the convey¬ 
ance itself, to be matter of record, because the 
king’s title is compounded of both; I say, not 
appearing of record, but by conveyance of re¬ 
cord. And, therefore, if 1 covenant with I. S. to 
levy a fine to him to the king’s use, which 1 do 
accordingly; and this deed of covenant be not 
•pnlvdled,, 7 nd Ijic deed be found by office, the use 
vesteth not. !•' cnnversn, if enrolled. If I cove¬ 
nant with I. S. to infeotf him to the king’s use, 
and the deed be cnroJ[icd, and the fcoRment also 
bb found by office, the use vesteth. 

But if I levy a fine, or suffer a recovery to tho 
king’s use, and declare the use by d. ed of cove¬ 
nant enrolled, tikough the king be not party, yet it 
is good enough. 

A corporation may take a use, and yet it is not 
material whethej the fcofl'ment or tlvt declaration 
bo by deed ; but I may infeoff 1. S. to the use of 
a corporation, and this use may be averred. 

A use to a person uncertain is not 
void in the first limitation, but exe- iwnon URcer- 
cuteth not till the person be in esse; so 
that this is positive, that a use shall never be in 
abeyance as a remainder may be, but ever in a 
person certain ^pon the w'ords of the statute, and 
the estate of the feoffees shall be in him or them 
which have the use. The reason is, because no 
confidence can be reposed in a person unknown 
and uncertain; and, therefore, if I make a feofl- 
ment to the uso of I. S. for life, and then to the 
use of the right heirs of I. D., the remainder is not 
in abeyance, but the reversion is in the feoffor, 
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guoutgue. So that upon the matter all petaona 
uncertain in use ate like conditions or limitations 
precedent. 

Like law, if I infeoff one to the use of I. S. for 
years, the remainder to the right heirs of I. D. 
this is not executed in abeyance, and therefore not 
void. 

Like law, if I make a feofiment to the use of 
my wife that shall be, or to dheb persona as I shall 
maintain, though 1 limit no particular estate at 
all ;»yet the use is good, and shall in the interim 
return to the feoffor. 

^ ^ ^ Contrary law, if I once limit the 
pnhf fee-simple of the use out o« me, 
0 cbuiiiitiii and part thereof to a person uncertain, 
it shall never return to the feoffor by 
r. way of fraction of the use; Dut look 
how it should have cone unto the fcof- 
Mn.72(i. for; if I begin with a contingent use, 
i!’^' so it shall go to the remainder; if I en- 
23i.$r>iirrvir.<i tail a Contingent use, both estates are 
Ri ' al i ke subject to the contingent use when 

sx" ' it falleth; as when I make a feoifincnt 
ib'ipv in fee to the use of my wife for life, the 
JlVairw!”’'' remainder to my first begotten son; 
71. M». 'we I having no son at that time, the re- 
mainder to my brother and his heirs: if 
cirrk.s»ii[. my wife die before I have any son, the 
use shall not be in me, but in my bro¬ 
ther. And yet if I marry again, and have a son, 
it shall divest from my brother, and be in my son, 
which is the skipping they talk so much of. 

So if 1 limit a use jointly to two persons, not in 
esse, and the one cometh to be in esse, he shall 
take the entire use; and yet if the other afterward 
come in esse, he shall take jointly witii the Ter¬ 
mer; as if I make a feoffment to the use of my 
wife that shall be, and my first begotten son for 
their lives, and I marry; my, wife taketh the whole 
use, and if I afterwards have a son, he taketh 
jointly with my w'ife. 

But yet where words of abeyance work to an 
estate executed in course of pr asession, it shall 
do the like in uses; as if I infeoff A. to the use 
of B. for life, the remainder to C. for life, the re¬ 
mainder to *ke right heirs of B. is a good re¬ 
mainder executed. 

So if I infeoff A. to the use of his right heirs, 
A. is in the fee-simple, not by the statute, but by 
the common law. 

Now are we to examine a special point of the 
disability of persons as talte by the statute: and 
that upon the words of the statute, where divers 
persons are seised to the use of otjier persons; so 
that by the letter of the statute, no use is con- 
uined: but where the feoffor is one, and entuy 
que use is another. 

Therefore it is to be seen in what cases the 
same persons shall be both seised to the use and 
e*duy que use, and yet in by the statute; and in 
what cases they shall be diverse persons, and yet 

VoL. III.—4P 


in by the common law wherein I observe onto 
you throe things; First, that the letter is full in 
the point. Secondly, that it is sUongly urged by 
the clause of joint estates following. I'hiidly, 
that the whole scope of tlie statute was to remit 
the common law, and never to intermeddle where 
the common law executed an estate; therefore the 
statute ought to be expounded, that whore the 
party seised to the use, and the eestuy que use is 
one person, he never taketh by the statute, except 
there be a direct impossibility or impertineney for 
the use, to take effect by the common law. 

As if I give land to I. S. to the use of himself 
and his heirs, and if I. D. pay a sum of money, 
then to the use of 1. D. and his heirs, I. S. is in by 
the common law, and not bji the statutes. 

Like law is, if I give lands to I. S. and his 
heirs, to the use of himself for life or for years, 
and then to tho use of I. D. and his heirs, 1. S. is 
in of an estate for life, or for years, by way of 
abridgment of estate in course of possession, and 
I. I). in of tho fee-simple by the statute. 

•So if I bargain and sell my land after seven 
years, the inheritance of the use only passeth; 
and them remains an estate for years 
by a kind of subtraction of the inheri- 
tance or reocciipicr of my estate, but 
merely at the common law. cr.TMh'iMa 

But if I infeoff I. H. to the use of 

HM * 

himself in tail, and then to tho use of 
1. D. in fbc, or covenant to stand seised to tho 
use of myself in tail, and then to the use of my 
wife in fee; in both these cases the estate tail is 
executed by tYiis statute: because an estate tail 
cannot be rcoccupicd out of a fee-simple, being a 
new estate, and not like a particular estate for life 
or years, which are but portions of the absolute 
fee; and, therefore, if I bergain and Mr. Sn- 
sell my land to I. S. afler my death i'cHuTsT. 
without issue, it doth not leave an es- '**■ 
tate tail in me, nor vesteth any present 
fee in the bargain, bnt is a use expectant. 

So if I infeoff T. S', to the use of I. D. for life, 
and then to the use of himself and bis heirs, he 
is in of the fee-simpis merely in course of pos¬ 
session, and as of a reve||ion, and not of a re¬ 
mainder. 

Contrary taw, if I infeoff I. 8. to the use of 
I. D. for life, then to the use of himself for life, 
the remainder to the use of I. N. in fee: now the 
law will not admit fraction of estates; but I. 8. 
is in with the rest by the statute. 

8o if I infeoff I. S. to the use of himself and 
a stranger, they shall be both in by the statute, 
because they could not take jointly, taking by 
several titles. 

.Like law, if I infeoff a bishop and oi, ia 
his heirs to the use of himself and his •‘ •w*- 
successors, he is in by the statute in the right of 
his see. 

And as I cannot raise a present nae to one ont 
2D • 
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of his own seisin; so if I limit a contingent oi 
future use to one being at tiie time of limitation 
not seised, but after become seised at the time of 
the execuUon of the contingent use, there is the 
same reason and the same law, and upon the 
same difference which I have put before. 

As if I covenant with my son, that, after his 
marriage, I will stand seised of land to the use of 
himself and his heirs; and, before marriage, I in- 
feoff him to the use of himself and his heirs, and 
then he marrieth; he is in by the common law, and 
not by the statute; like law of a bargain and sale. 

But if I had lot to him for life only, then he 
should have been in for life only by the common 
law, and of the fee-simple by the statute. Now 
let me advise you of this, that it is only a matter 
of subtilty or conceit to take the law right, when 
a man cometh in by the law in course of posses- 
TbitiMmini Bion, and where he cometh in by tlie 
statute in course of possession; but it 
is natural for the deciding of many 
causes and questions, as for warranties, actions, 
conditions, waivers, suspensions, and divers 
other provisos. 

For example; a man's farmer committed waste: 
after lie in reversion covenanteth to stand seised 
to the use of his wife for life, and after to the use 
of himself and his heirs; his wife dies; if he be 
in of his foe untouched, he shall punish the waste; 
if he be in by the statute, he shall nut punish it. 

So if I be infeoffed with warranty, and I cove¬ 
nant with my son to stand seised to the use of my¬ 
self for life, and after to him and his heirs; if I be 
in by the statute, it is clear my warranty is gone; 
but if I be in by the common law, it is doubtful. 

So if I have an eigne right, and be infeolTed to 
the use of 1. S. for life, then to the use of myself 
for life, then to the use of 1.1). in fee, I. S. dietli. 
If 1 be in by the common law, 1 cannot waive iny 
estate, having agreed to the feoifnient; but if I 
am in by the statute, yet I am not remitted, be¬ 
cause I come in by my own act: but 1 may waive 
my use, and bring an action presently; for my 
right is saved unto me by one of the savings in 
the statute. 

Now on the other side it is to bo 

Where fhereia , , , _ 

ftfewiitathe Sflen, Where is a seisin to the use of 

UM of AontlHn'i , ... , 

and rat it ii oui another person; and yet it is out of the 

or iiwaiiuia. ... ^ ■! 

statute which is in special cases upon 
the ground, wheresoever eatuy qut ua^ had re¬ 
medy for the possession by course of commen 
law, there the statute never worketh; and there¬ 
fore if a disseisin were committed to a use, it is 
in him by the common law upon agreement. So 
if one enter as occupant to.the use of another, it 
is in him disagreement. 

So if a feme infeoff a man, causa malrtmonii 
prsdoeuti, she bath remedy for the land again by 
course of the law; and, therefore, in those spe¬ 
cial oases the statute worketh not; and yet the 
words of the statute are general, where any per¬ 


son stands seised by force of any fine, recovery, 
feoffment, bargain and sale, agreement or other¬ 
wise ; but yet the feme is to be restrained for the 
reason aforesaid. 

It remaineth to show what persons 
may limit and declare a use: wherein w 
we must distinguish; for there are two 
kinds of declarations of uses, the one of a pre¬ 
sent use upon the first conveyance, the other upon 
a power of revocation or new declaration; the 
latter of which I refer to the division of revoca¬ 
tion : now for the former. 

The king upon his letters patent may declare a 
use,(though the patent itself implieth a use, if 
none bo declared. 

If the king gives lands by his letters patent to 
I. 8. and his heirs, to the use of I. S. for life, the 
king hath the inheritance of the use by implication 
of the patent, and no office needeth ; for implica¬ 
tion out of matter of record amounteth ever to mat¬ 
ter of record. 

If the queen give land to I. S. and his heirs to 
the use of the churchwardens of the church of Dale, 
the patentee is seised to his own use, upon that 
confidence or intent; but if a common person had 
given land in that manner, the use had been void 
by the statute of 23 H. YilL, and the use had 
returned to ttie feoffor and his heirs. A corpora¬ 
tion may take a use without deed, as hath been 
said before; but can limit no use without deed. 

An infant may limit a use upon a feoffment, 
fine, or recovery, and he cannot countermand or 
avoid the use, except he avoid the conveyance: 
contrary,.if an infant covenant in consideration of 
blood or marriage to stand seised to a use, the uso 
is merely void., 

Ifaninmnt bargain and sell his land for money, 
for commons or teaching, it is good with aver¬ 
ment; if fur money, otherwise; if it be proved it 
is'avoidable; for monhy recited and not paid, it is 
void ; and yet in the case of a man of full age tlic 
recital siifficcth. 

If baron and fgme be seised in the „<!. a B«k. 
right of the feme, or by joint purchase T.iii''’",;;’,,''* 
during the coverture, and they' join in 
a fine, the baron cannot declare the u$e for longer 
time than the coverture, and the feme cannot de¬ 
clare alone; but the use goeth, according to the 
limitation of law, unto the feme and her heirs; 
but they may both join in declaration of the use 
in fee; and if they sever, then it is good for so 
much of the inheritancei-as they concurred in; for 
the law accounteth all one, as if they joined; as 
if the baron and feme declare a use to I. S. and 
his heirs, and the feme another to I. D. 
for life, and then to I. S. and his heirs, 
the use is good to I. S. in fee. 

And if upon examination the feme will declare the 
use to the judge, and her husband agree not to it, it 
is void, and the bardn's use is only good; the rest 
of the use goeth according to the limitation of law. 
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IIV SIR ALEXANDER IIAV, KMGliy, TOIICIIINQ THE OFFIl'E OF CONSTABLES. A. D. IflOS. 


1. Question. What is the original of constables? 

.Imwer. To the first question of the original of 
constables it may be said, enput inter nubila eon- 
dif; for tlip authority was granted upon the an¬ 
cient laws and customs of this kingdom practised 
long before the conquest, and intended and execu¬ 
ted for conservation iff peace, and repression of all 
manner of disturbance and hurt of the people, and 
that as well by way of prevention as punishment; 
but yet so, as they have no judicial power, to h<*ar 
and <l(>terniine any cause, but only a ministerial 
power, -as in the answer to the seventh article is 
demonstrated. 

As for the office of high or head constable, the 
original of that is yet more obscure; for though 
the high constable’s authority h^th tlio inorwam- 
plc circuit, he being over the hundred, and the 
petty constable over the village; yet I do not find 
that the petty constable is subordinate to the high 
constable, or to be ordered or commanded by hhn; 
and therefore, 1 doubt, the high constable was not 
ab orif'ine; but that when the business of the 
county increased, the authority pf justices of peace 
was enlarged by divers statutes, and then, for 
conveniency sake, the office of high constable 
grew in i'%e for the receiving of the command¬ 
ments and prescripts from the justices of peace, 
and distributing them to the petty constables: 
and in token of this, tlie election of high constable 
in most parts of the kingdom is by the appoint¬ 
ment of the justices of the peace, whereas, the 
election of the petty condtable is by the people. 

But there are two things unto which the office 
of constables hath special reference, and which, 
of necessity, or at least a kind of congniity, must 
precede the jurisdiction of that office; either the 
things themselves, or something that hath a 
similitude or analogy towards them. 

1 . The division of the territory, or gross of 
the shires, into hundreds, villages, and towns; 
for the high constable is officer over the hundred. 


and the petty constable is over the town or 
village. 

2. The court-lect, unto which the constable is 
attendant and minister; for there the constables 
are chosen by the jury, there sworn, and Uiero 
that part of their office which concerneth infor¬ 
mation is princi|>ally to be performed: for the 
jury being to present offences and offenders, aro 
chiefly to take iigh^ from the constable of all 
matters of disturbance, and nuisance of the peo¬ 
ple: which they, in respect of their office, are 
liresuined to have best and most particular know¬ 
ledge of. 

• 

, The jurisdiction ofthccourt-leetis to tlireeonds. 

1 . To take the ancient oath of allegiance of all 
males above twelve years. 

3. To inquire of all offences against the peace; 
and for those that are against the crown and peace 
of both, to inquire of only, and certify to tlie 
justices of jail delivery; but those that are 
against the peace simply, they are to 'inquire of 
and punish. 

3. To inquire of, punish, and remove all public 
nuisances and grievances concerning infection of 
air, corruption of victuals, ease of chaflier, and 
contract of all other things that may hurt or 
grieve the people in general, in their health, quiet, 
and welfare. 

And,to these three ends, as matters of policy 
subordinate, the court-leet hath power to call 
upon the pledges that are to be taken of the good 
behaviour of the resiants that are not tenants, 
and to inquire of all defaults of officers, as coiv 
stables, ale-tasters, and the like: and likewise for 
the choice of constables, as was said. 

The jurisdiction of these leeis is either remain¬ 
ing in the king, and in that case exercised by the 
sheriff in his turn, which is the grand leet, or 
granted over to subjects; but yet it is still the 
king’s court. 
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3. Qitestion. Concerning the election of con¬ 
stables 1 

Answer. The election of the petty constable, 
as was said, is at the court-lect by the inquest 
that make the presentments; and election of head 
constables is by the justices of the peace at their 
quarter sessions. 

3. Quealion. How long is their oITtccI 

Jlmwer. ’fho olTice of constable is annual, ex¬ 
cept they be removed. 

4. Quealion. Of what rank or order of men 
are they 1 

Amwer. They bo men, as it is now used, of 
inferior, yea, of base condition, which is a mere 
abuse or degenerating from the first institution; 
for the petty constables in towns ought to be of 
tlio better sort of resiants in the same; save that 
they be not aged or sickly, but of able bodies in 
respect of keeping watch and toil of their place; 
nor must they be in any man’s livery. 'I'he high 
constables ought to bo of the ablest freeholders, 
and substantialest sort of yeomen, next to the 
degree of gentlemen; but should not be inciiin- 
berod with any other olHce, as mayor of a town, 
under-slierilf, bailiff, Ac. 

5. Question. What allowance have the con¬ 
stables ? 

Answer. 'I'hey have no allowance, but arc 
bound by duty to perform their office gratis; 
which may the rather be endured because it is but 
annual, and they are not tied to keep or maintain 
any servants or under-ministers, for that every 
one of the king’s people within their limits are 
bound to assist them. 

6. Qitestion. What if they refuse to do their 
office 1 

Amwer. Upon complaint made of their refusal 
to any one justice of peace, the said justice may 
bind them over to the sessions, where, if they 
cannot excuse themselves by some allegation that 
is just, tjiey may be fined and imprisoned for 
their contempt. 

7. Question. What is their authority or power 1 

Answer. The authority of the constable, as it 

is substantive, and of itself, or substituted, and 
astricted to the warrants and commands of the 
justices of the peace ; so again it is original, or 
additional: for either it was given them by the 
common law, or else annexed by divers statutes. 
And as for subordinate power, whefein }he con¬ 
stable is only to execute the commands of the 
justices of peace, likewise the additional power 
which is given by divers statutes, it is hard to 
comprehend in any brevity; for that they do cor¬ 
respond to the office and authority of justices of 
peace, which is very large, and are created by 
the branches of several statutes: but for the ori- i 
ginal and substantive power of constables, it 
may be reduced to three heads; namely, 

1. For matter of peace only. 

3. For peace and the crown. 


3. For matters of nuisance, disturbance, and 
disorder, although they be not accompanied with 
violence and breach of the peace. 

First, for pacifying of quarrel begun, the con¬ 
stable may, upon hot words given, or likelihood 
of breach of the peace to ensue, command them 
in the king’s name to keep peace, and depart, and 
forbear: and so he'may, where an affray is made 
part of the same, and' keep the parties asunder, 
and arrest and commit the breakers of the peace, 
if they will not obey; and call power to assist 
him for that purpose. 

For punishment of breach of peace past, the 
law ie very sparing in giving any authority to 
copstables because they have not power judicial, 
and the use of his office is rather for preventing 
or staying of mischief, than for punishment of 
ofTcnccs; for in that part he is rather to execute 
the warrants of the justices; or when sudden 
matter ariseth upon his view, or notorious cir¬ 
cumstances, to apprehend offenders, and to carry 
them before the justices of peace, and generally 
to imprison in like cases of necessity, where the 
case will not endure the present carrying of the 
party before the justices. And so much for peace. 

Secondly, for matters of the crown, the office 
of the constable consisteth’ chiefly in these four 
parts: 

1. To arrest. 

2. To make hue and cry. 

3. 'i'o search. 

4. To seize goods. 

All which the constable may perform of his 
own authority, without any warrant from the 
justices of the peace. 

I.'For, jirst,,if any man will lay murder or 
felony to another’s charge, or do suspect him of 
murder or felony, he may declare it to the con¬ 
stable, and the constable ought, upon such de- 
cliA'ation or complaint, to carry him before a 
justice of peace; and if by common voice or 
fame any man be suspected, the constable of duty 
ought to arrest hiry, and bring him before a justice 
of peace, (hough there be no other accusation or 
declaration. 

3. If any house be suspected for rfceiving or 
harbouring of any felon, the constable, upon com¬ 
plaint or common fame, may search. 

3. If any fly upon the felony, the constable 
ought to raise hue and cry. 

4. And the constable ought to seize his goods, 
and keep them safe without impairing, and in- 
ventary them in presence of honest neighbours. 

Thirdly, for njatters of common nuisance and 
grievances, they are of very variable nature, ac¬ 
cording to the several comforts which man’s life 
and society requireth, and the contraries which 
infest the same. 

In all which, be it a matter of corrupting air, 
water, or victuals,''stopping, straightening, or 
endangering of passages, or general deceits in 
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weiglits, measures, sizes, or counterfeiting wares, 
and things vendible; the oflice of constable is to 
give as much as in him lies, information of them, 
and of the offenders, in leets, that they may be 
presented ; but because leets are kept but twice 
in the year, and many of those things require 
present and speedy remedy, the constable, in 
things notorious and of vulgar nature, ought to 
forbid and repress tliem in the mean time: if not, 
they are for their contempt to be fined and im- 
prisifned, or both, by the justices in their sessions. 

H. Question. \\ hat is tlieir oath ? 

.■liuiu'cr. The manner of the oath they take is 
as followcth: ‘ 

“ You sliall swear that you shall well and tnJy 
servo the king, and the lord of this law-day; and 
you shall cause the peace of our sovereign lord 
the king well and truly to be kept to your power: 
and you shall arrest all those that you see com- 
iiiilting riots, debates, and affrays in breach of 
jieace: and you shall well and truly endeavour 
yourself to your best knowledge, that the 
stainh! of Winchester for watching, hue and 
cry, and the statutes made for the punishment of 
sturdy beggars, vagabonds, rogues, and other idle 
persons coming wilhjn your oflice bo truly exe¬ 
cuted and the offenders be punished; and you 
shall endeavour, upon complaint made, to appre¬ 
hend barreters and riotous persons making affrays, 
and likewise to apprehend felons; and if any of 
them make resistance with firce, and multitude 
of inisdeiiieanniirs, you shall make outcry, and 
])ur-.ne them till they he taken; ami shall look 
unto such persons as use unlawful games; and 
you shall have regard unto the maintenance of 
ariillery; and you shall well and trwly execute 
all proi-ess ami precepts sent unto you from the 
justices of the peace of the county; and you shall 
make, good and faithful prnsentments of all blood¬ 
sheds, outcries, affrays, and rescues made witfiin 
your office: and you shall well and truly accord- 
ing to your own power and knowledge, do that 
which belongcth to your ofRce rf constable to do, 
for this year to come. So help,” Ac. 

9. Qufilion. What difference is there betwixt 
the high c> hstablcs and petty csmstablcs I 

Jmirer. Their amhority is the same in sub¬ 
stance. differing only in the extent; the petty 
constable serving only for one town, parish, or 
borough, the head constable for the whole hun¬ 
dred : nor is the petty constable subordinate to 
the head constable for any commandment that 
proceeds from his own authority; but it is used, 
that the precepts of the justices be delivered unto 
the high constables, who, being few in number, 
may better attend the justices, and then the head 
constables, by virtue thereof, make their precepts 
over to the petty constables. 

10. Question, Whether a constable may appoint 
a deputy ? 

Answer. In case of necessity a constable may | 


appoint a deputy, or in default thereof, the steward 
of the court-leet may; which deputy ought to be 
sworn before the said steward. 

The constable’s oflice consists in three things: 

1 . Conservation of the peace. 

2. Serving precepts and warrants 

3. Attendance for the execution of statutes. 

Of the Jurisdiction <f Justices itinerant in the Prin- 
eipolity of Woks. 

1. They have power to hear and determine all 
criminal causes, which are called, in the laws of 
England, pleas of the crown; and herein they 
have the same jurisdiction that the justices have 
in liie court of the King's Bench. 

2. They have power to hqar and determine all 
civil causes, which in tho laws of England are 
called common pleas, and to take knowledge of 
all fines levied of lands or hereditaments, niihout 
suing any drdimus jmtestatem; and herein they 
have the same jurisdiction that tho justices of tho 
Common I’leas do execute at Westminster. 

.1. They have power also to hear and determine 
all assizes upon disseisin of lands or heredita¬ 
ments, wherein they equal the jurisdiction of tho 
justices of assize. 

■1. Justices of oyer and terminer therein may 
hear all notable violences and oiitragi's perpe¬ 
trated within their siwcral precincts in tho said 
principality of Wales. 

The prothoiiotary’s office is to draw 
all pleadings, and entereth and engnm- 
seth all tho records and judgments in all trivial 
causes. * 

• Tho clerk of the crown, his office is to draw 
and engross all proceedings, arraignments, and 
judgments in criminal causes. 

The marshal’s offTice is to attend tho 
persons of the judges at their coming, 
sitting, and going from their sessions 
or court. . 

The crier is, iatujuam puhlirus jn-irro, to call for 
such persons whoso appearances aro necessary, 
and to impose silence to the jieoplc. 

Tyifi Office of Justice of Verne. 

There is a commission under the Th.ni!imnrj» 
great seal of England to certain gen- "“"‘i***- 
tlemen, giving them power to preserve the peace, 
and to vesist and punish all turbulent persons, 
whose misdemeanors may tend to the disquiet of 
tho people; and these be called justices of the 
peace, and every of them may well and truly bo 
called etrenarcho. 

'ITic chief of them is called custos rnfutorum, 
in whose custorly all the records of their pro- 
l^eedings are resident. 

Others there arc of that number called jus¬ 
tices of peace and qut/rum, because in their 
commission they have power to sit and determine 
causes concerning breach of peace and roisbeha- 
2 d2 
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viour. The words of their eommission are con¬ 
ceived thus: quorum such and such, unum vel 
duos, Ac., me volumus i and without some one or 
more of the quorum, no eeeeions can be holden; 
and for the avoiding of a superfluous number of 
such justices, (for, through the ambition of many 
juiiieaoi it >'> counted a credit to be burthened 
with that authority,) the statute of 38 
H. VIII. hath expressly prohibited 
that there shall be but eight justices of the peace 
in every county. These justices hold their ses¬ 
sions quarterly. 

In every shire where the commission of the 
peace is established, there is a clerk of the peace 
for the entering and engrossing of all proceedings 
before the said justices. And this ofliccr is ap¬ 
pointed by the cuslos ralutorum. 

The Office of Sheriffs. 

Every shire hath a sheriff, which word, being 
of the Saxon English, is as much as to say, shire- 
rcevo, or minister of the county : his function or 
oflice is twofold, namely, 

1 . Ministerial. 

3. Judicial. 

1 . He is the minister and executioner 
of all the process an<l precepts of the 
courts of law, and therefore ought to make return 
and certificate. • 

2. 'I'iie sheriff hath authority to hold two seve¬ 
ral courts of distinct natures: 1. The turn, be¬ 
cause ho keepeth his turn and circuit about the 
shire, holdcth the same court in several places, 
wherein he doth inquire of all offences perpetrated 
against the common law, and not forbidden by 
any statute or act of Parliament; and the juris¬ 
diction of this court is derived from justice distri¬ 
butive, and is for criminal offences, and held twice 
every year. 

'Phe county court, wherein he doth determine 
all pelty<atid small causes civil under the value 
of forty shillings, arising within the said county, 
and, therefore, it is called the county court. 

The lurisdiction of this court is derived from 
justice commutative, and held every month. The 
office of the sheriff is annual, and in the king’s 
giff, whereof he is to have a patent. 

The Office of Escheator. 

Every shire hath an offleer called an eacheator, 
which is to attend the king’s revenue, and to seize 


into his majesty’s hands all lands escheated, and 
goods or lands forfeited, and therefore is called 
escheator; and he is to inquire by good inquest 
of the death of the king’s tenant, and to whom 
the lands are descended, and to seize their bodies 
and lands for ward, if they be within age, and is 
accountable for the same; he is named or ap¬ 
pointed by the Lord^Treasurer of England. 

TTie Office of Coroner. „ 

Two other ofllcers there are in every county 
callq4 coroners; and by their oflice they are to 
inquest in what manner, and by whom every 
pc’tson, dying of a violent death, came so to their 
death; ,tnd to enter the same of record; which 
is matter criminal, and a plea of the crown : and, 
therefore, they are called coroners, or crowners, 
as one hath written, because their inquiry ought 
to he in corona jioptdi. 

These officers are chosen by the freeholders of 
the shire, by virtue of a writ out of the chancery 
d coronntnre elif'cndot and of whom I need not 
to write more, because these ofllcers arc in use 
everywhere. 

» 

General Observations, touching Constables, Jailers, 
and Bailiffs. 

Forasmuch as every shire is divided into hun¬ 
dreds, there are also by the statute of 3d II. VIII. 
cap. 2G, ordered and appointed, that two sufficient 
gentlemen or yeomen shall be appointed con¬ 
stables of every hundred. 

Also, tlyere i^ in every shire a jail or prison 
appointed for the restraint of liberty of such per¬ 
sons as fur their offences are thereunto com¬ 
mitted, until they shall be delivered by course 
of‘law. 

In every hundred of every shire the sheriff 
thereof shall nominate suflicient persons to be 
bailiffs of that hjmdred, and under-ministers of 
the sheriff; and they are to attend upon the 
justices in every of their courts and ses¬ 
sions. 

Note. Archbishop Sancroft notes on this last 
chapter, written, say some, by Sir John Dodde- 
ridge, one of the justices of the King’s Bench, 
1608. 
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All the finances or revenues of the 
Ur.oMiI? imperial crown of this realm of Eng- 
roy.i n>«ur. Cither extraordinary or ordinary. 

Tliose extraordinary be fifteenths and tenths,' 
subsidies, loans, benevolences, aids, and such 
others of that kind, that have been or shall bo 

j 

invented for siipporta^ion of the charts of war; 
the which, as it is entertained by diet, so can it^ 
not be long maintained by tlie ordinary fiscal and 
receipt. 

Of these that be ordinary, some arc certain and 


per for them; and the fines for all original writs, 
and for causes that pass the great seal, were wont 
to be immediately paid into the hanaper 

• I a 'niB tUBRMr 

of tlie chancery; howbeit, now of late 
years, all the sums which are due, either for any 
writ of covenant, or of other sort, whereupon a 
final concord is to be levied in Uio common bench, 
or for any writ of entry, whereupon a common 
recovery is to bo suffered there; as also all sums 
deinandablo, cither foi* license of alienation to bo 
made of lands liolden in chief, or for the pardon 


standing, as the yearly rents of the demesne or! of any such alienation, already made without 


lands; being cither of the ancient possessions 
of the crown, or of the later augmentations of 
the same. 

Likewise the fee-farms reserved upon charters 
granted to cities and towns corporals, and*the 
blanch n-iils and lath silver answered by the 
sheriffs. The residue of these ordinary finances 
be casual, or uncertain, as he the escheats and 
forfeitures, the customs, bullcrage, and impost, 
the advantages corning by the jurisdiction of the 
courts of record and clerks of the market, the 
temporalities of vacant bishopr! *9, the profits that 
grow by the tenures of lands, and such like, if 
there any be. 

And alb ^t that both the one,sort and other of 
these be at the last brought unto that office of her 
majesty’s exchequer, which we, by a metaphor, 
do call the pipe, as the civilians do by 
a like translation mame it fiseuv, a 
b.tsket or bag, because the whole receipt is finally 
conveyed into it by the means of divers small 
pipes or quills, as it were water into a great head 
or cistern; yet, nevertheless, some of the same be 
first and immediately left in other several places 
and courts, from whence they are afterwards car¬ 
ried by silver streams, to make up that great 
lake, or sea, of money. 

As for example, the profifp of wards and their 
lands be answered into that court which is pro¬ 


The pipe. 


license, together with the mean profits that be 
forfeited for that offence and trespass, have been 
stayed in the way to the hanaper, and been let to 
fisrin, upon assurance of three hundred |)Abids of 
yearly standing profit, to be increased 
over and above that casual commo- timvedcMitiir 
clity, tlmt was found to be answered 
in the banaper for them, in the ten years, one 
with another, next before tlie making of the same 
lease. . 

And yet so as that yearly rent of increase is 
now .still paid into the hanaper by four gross por¬ 
tions, not altogether equal, in the four usual open 
terms of St. Michael, and St. Hilary, of Kaster, 
and the Holy Trinity, even as the former casualty 
itself was wont to be, in parcel meal, brought in 
and answered there. 

And now forasmuch as the only mat- 
ter and «ubject about which this far- 
nier or his deputies are employed, is to rate or 
compound the suma of money payable to her 
majesty, for tht^ alienation of lands that are either 
made without license, or to be made by license, 
if they bo holden in chief, or to pass for common 
recovery, or by final concord to bo levied, though 
^hey be not so holden, their service may therefore 
very aptly and agreeably be termed the office of 
compositions for alienations. Whether the ad¬ 
vancement of her majesty’s commodity in this 
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part of her prerogative, or the respect of private 
lucre, or both, were the first motives thus to dis¬ 
sever this member, and thereby as it were to 
mayhem the chancery, it is neither my part nor 
purpose to dispute. 

TtoKnpeof Hut, for a full institution of the scr- 
vi*'® 3® it now standeth, howsoever 
iberoof. some men have not spared to speak 
hardly thereof, 1 hold worthy iny labour to set 
down as followeth: 

First, tliat these fines, exacted for such aliena¬ 
tions, be not only of the (greatest antiipiity, but 
are also (rood and reasonable in themselves; se¬ 
cond ly, that the modern and present exercise ofthis 
office is more commendable than was the former 
usairc; and, lastly, that ns her majesty hath re¬ 
ceived great profit' thereby, so may she, by a 
moderate hand, from time to time reap the like, 
and that without just grief to any of her subjects, 
Tii«Ani|urt l-i'® lands that are to be aliened, 

oiihi,irr>iiH>. (jg cither immediately holden in chief, 
or not so holden of the queen, so be these fines 
or sums respectively of two sundry sorts; for 
upon each alienation of lands, immediately held 
of her majesty in chief, the fine is rated here, 
cither upon the license, before the alienation is 
made, or else upon the pardon when it is made 
without license. Hut generally, for every final 
concord of lands to be levied upon a writ of cove¬ 
nant, wnrntuUn chnrhv, or other writ, upon which 
it may be orderly levied, the sum is rated here 
upon the original writ, whether the lands be held 
of the queen, or of any other person; if at the 
least the lands be of such valuey as they may 
yield tlm due fine. And likewise fur every writ 
of enti^, wliereujion a common recovery is to be 
sufrered,the queen’s fine is to be rated there upon 
the writ original, if the hitids comprised therein 
he held of her by the tenure of her prerogative, 
that is to say, in chief, or of her royal person. 
Thrkiiwi ^*’*it T am hereby enforced, for 

SiT.-r"'* avoiding of confusion, to speak sovc- 
’’ally* first of the fines for alienation of 
lands held in chief, and then of the 
fines upon the suing forth of writs original. That 
the king’s bmant in chief could not in ancient 
time alien his tenancy without the king’s license, 

I s. III. appeareth by the statute, 1 E. III. 

cap. 18, where it is thus written: 
“Whereas divers do complain tbit the lands 
holden of the king in chief, and aliened' without 
license, have been seized into the king’s hands 
for such ulienation, and holden as forfeit; the 
king shall not hold them as forfeit in such ac.ise, 
but granteth that, upon such alienations, there 
shall be reasonable fines taken in the chancery 
by due process. 

So that it is hereby proved, that before this sta¬ 
tute, the offence of such alienation, without 
license, was taken to be so great, that the tenant 
did forfeit the land thereby; and, consequently. 


that he found great favour there by this statute, to 
be reasonably fined for his trespass. 

And although we read an opinion 80 lib. Assia, 
pari. 17, el 2C, Aaaia. part. 37, which also is re¬ 
peated by Hankf. 14 11. IV. fol. .3, in which year 
Magna Charta was confirmed by him, the king’s 
tenant in chief might as freely alien his lands 
without license, its might the tenant of any other 
lord ; yet, forasmuo'i as it appeareth not by what 
statute the law was then changed, I had rather 
believe, with old Judge Thorpe and late Jystice 
Stanford, that even at the common law, which is 
as much as to say, as from the beginning of our 
tenures, or from the beginning of the English 
I monarchy, it was accounted an offence in the 
king’s tenant in chief, to alien without the royal 
and express license. 

And I am sure, that not only upon the entering, 
or recording, of such a fine for alienation, it is 
wont to be said pro Irami'rcsxione in hue parte 
facta ; but that you may also read amongst the 
records in the Tower, Fines fi lien. Reg. 3, Mcmb. 
4, a jirccedeiit of a capias in manum rc^ia terras 
aticnatas sine licentia rcs'is, and that, namely, of 
the manor of (loseleseombc in Kent, whereof 
Robert (’csterton was then the king’s tenant in 
chief. Hut were it that, as they say, this began 
first 80 II. III., yet it is above three hundred and 
sixty years old, and of equal, if not more anti¬ 
quity than Magna Charta itself, and the rest of 
our most ancient laws; the which never found 
assurance by Parliament until the time of King 
Edward I., who may be therefore worthily called, 
our English Solon orl.ycurgus. 

Now, therefore, to proceed to the rea- 
somand cqiiitv of exacting these fines ailiialioii II 

^ 1 t » 1 nioderatf. 

fur such alienations, it st.mdcth thus; 
when the king, whom our law understandeth to 
have been at the first both the supreme lord of all 
tlM.' persons, and sole owner of all the lands w'ithin 
* his dominions, did give lands to any subject to 
hold them of himself, as of his crow n and royal 
diadem, he voncljsafud that favour upon a chosen 
and selected man, not minding that any other 
should, without his privity and good liking, be 
made owner of the same; and, therefore, his gift 
has this secret intention enclosed within it, that if 
his tenant and patentee shall dispose of the same 
without his kingly assent first obtained, the lands 
shall revert to the king, or to his successors, that 
first gave them. And that also was the very 
cause, as I take it, v.hy they were anciently 
seized into the king’s hands, as forfeited by such 
alienation, until the making of the said statute, 

1 E. III., whicli did qualify that rigour of the 
former law. 

Neither ought this to seem strange in the case 
of the king, when every common subject, being 
lord of lands which another holdeth of him, ought 
not only to have notice given unto him upon every 
alienation of his tenant, but shall, by the like im- 
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plied intentioiit re>hav£ the lands of his tenants 
dying without heirs, though they were given out 
never so many years agone, and have passed 
tlirough the hands of howsoever many and strange 
possessors. 

Not without good warrant, therefore, smd Mr. 
Fitzhcrbert, in his Nat. Drev. ful. 147, that the 
justices ought not wittingly^to suffer any line to 
be levied of lands holden in chief, without the 
king’s license. And as this reason is good and 
furcfhlc, so is the equity and moderation of the 
fine itself most open and apparent; for how easy 
a tiling is it to redeem a forfeiture of the whole 
lauds foniver with the profits of one year, by the 
purchase of a pardon f Or otherwise, how tolte- 
rable is it to prevent the charge of thatjiardon, 
with the only cost of a third part thereof, timely 
and beforehand bestowed upon a license 1 
The •Dii.|uit)r Touching the king’s fines accustom* 
5 ‘bly paid for the purchasing of writs 
wrii,nri^nai. original, I find no certain beginning of 
them, and do therefore think that they also grew 
up with tlie chancery, which is the shop wherein 
they be forged; or, if you will, with the first 
onlinary jurisdiction and delivery of justice itself. 

For, when, as the king had erected his courts 
of ordinary resort, for the help of his subjects in 
suit one against another, anil was at the charge 
not only to wage Justices and their ministers, but 
also to appoint places and officers for safe custody 
of the records that concerned not himself; by 
which means each man might boldly both crave 
and have law for the present, and find memorials 
also to maintain his right and recovery, forever 
after, to the singular benefit of himself anda.ill 
his posterity; it was consonant t7i goSd reason, 
that the benefited subject should render some 
small portion of his gain, as well towards the 
maintenance of this his own so great commodity, 
ns for the supportsition of the king’s expense, and 
the reward of the labour of them that were wholly 
employed for his profit. 

Liu.MH.s. And therefore it was well said by 
f..i.ss. Littleton, 31 II. VI. fol. 38, that the 
chancellor of England is not bound to make 
writs, without his due fee for the writing and 
seal of them. And that, in this part also, you 
may have assurance of good antiquity, it is ex¬ 
tant among the records in the Tower, 2 H. III. 
Mcmb. G, that Simon Hales and others gave unto 
him their king, unum paifnedum pro summonmdo 
Hichardo filio ef hxre^ WiUitlmi de Hanred, quod 
teneat fmem factum eoram justiciariis apud North- 
ampton inter dictum Willielmum'*et patrem dieti 
Arnnidi de feodo in Barton. And besides that, 
vn oblatit de Ann. 1, 2, and 7, regie Johannis, 
fines w'ere diversely paid to the king, upon the 
purchasing writs of mort d’auncestor, dower, 
pone, to remove pleas, for intiuisitions, trial by 
juries, writs of sundry summons, and other more. 
Hereof then it is, that upon every writ pro- 
VoL. in.—41 


'cured for debt or damage, amounting to forty 
pounds or more, a noble, that is, six shillings and 
eight pence, is, and usually hath been paid to 
fine: and so for every hundred marks more a 
noble; and likewise upon every writ called a 
prweipe of lands, exceeding the yearly value of 
forty shillings, a noble is given to a fine; and for 
every other five marks by year, moreover another 
noble, as is set fortii 20 R. 11. abridged 
both by Justice Fitzhcrbert and Justice 
Brooke; and may also appear in the old Na- 
tura Brevium, and the Register, which have a 
proper writ of dcccijit, formed upon the case, 
where a man did, in the name of another, purchase 
such a writ in the chancery without his know¬ 
ledge and consent. * 

And herein the writ of right is excepted, and 
passi'th freely, not for fear of the words Magna 
Charta, NuUi rrndemua juatitiam vcl rretuiu^ as 
some do phantasy, but rather because it is rarely 
brought; and then also bought dearly enough 
without such a fine, for tliat the trial may be by 
battle, to the great hazard of the champion. 

The like exemption hath the writ to inquire of 
a man’s deatli, which also, by tiie twenty-sixtii 
chapter of that Magna Charta, must be granted 
freely, and without giving any thing for it; 
which last 1 do ratlicj’ note, because it may be 
well gatlicri'd thereby, that even then all those 
other writs did lawfully answer their due fines; 
for otherwise the liko prohibition would have 
been published against them, as was in this case 
of the inquisition itself. 

I see no need to maintain the mediocrity and 
easiness of this last sort of fine, which in lands 
cxceedelh not the tenth part of one year’s value, 
in goods the two hundredth part of the thing that 
is demanded by the writ. 

Neither has this office of ours* ori¬ 
ginally to meddle with the fines of any miiHi 
other original writs, than of such only 

, ” « 1 L omitffd hert. 

as whereupon a fine or concord may be 
had and levied; which is commonly the writ of 
covenant, and rarely any other. For we deal not 
with the fine of the writ of entry of lands holden 
in chief, as due upon the original writ itself; but 
only as payable in the nature of a license for the 
alienation, for which the third part of the yearly 
rent is answnred; as the statute 32 H. VIII. cap. 
l,,hath 'specified, giving the direction for it; 
albeit now lately the writs of entry be made 
parcel of the payee! ferm also; and therefore I 
will here close up the first part, and unfold the 
second. 

Before the institution of this ferm _ 
and office no writ of covenant for the ii,» 
Ifvying any final concord, no writ of 
entry for the suflering of any common recovery 
of lands holden in chief, no docket for license to 
alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienation made, 
could be purchased and gotten without an oaUi 
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called an aflidaviti therein first taken creased by this new device, I will reserve, as I 

either before some justices of assize, I have already plotted it, for the last part of this 

or master of the chancery, for the true discovery . disccuirse: but in the mean while I am to note 
of the yearly value of the lands comprised in | first, that the fear of common perjury, growing 


every of the same; in whicii doing, if a man by a daily and over-usual ac<iuaintance with an 


shall consider on the one side the care and sevc* oath, by little and little raiseth out that moat 


rity of the law, that would not be satisfied without | reverend and religious opinion thereof, which 


an oath; and, on the other side, the assurance of ought to be planted in our hearts, is hereby for a 
the truth to be had by so religious an affirmation great part cut off afld clean removed: then that 
as an oath is, he will easily believe that nothing the subject yieldcth little or nothing more now 
could be added unto that order, either for the than he did before, considering that the numey, 
ready despatch of the subject, or for tbe uttermost which was wont to be saved by the former corrupt 
advancement of the king’s profit. Out quid ver- swearing, was not saved unto him, but lost to her 
Im audiarn, cum facta videam? Much peril to the inajirsty and him, and found only in the purse of 
swearer, and little good to our sovereign hath the clerk, attorney, solicitor, or other follower of 
ensued thereof. Fur, on the one side, the jus- the suit; and, lastly, that the client, besides the 
ticcs of assize were many times abused by their benefit ‘of retaining a good conscience in the 
clerks, that preferred the recognition of final con- passage of this his business, hath also this good 
cords taken in their circuit; and the masters of assurance, that he is always a giiiner, and by no 
the chancery were often overtaken hy the fraud means can be at any loss, as seeing well enough, 
of solicitors and attorneys, that followed their that if the composition be over-hard and heavy 
clients’ causes here at Westminster; and, on the for him, he may then, at his pleasure, relieve him- 
othcr side, light and lewd persons, especially, self by recourse to his oath; which also is no 
that tlie exactor of the oath did neither use ex- more than the ancient law and custom of the realm 
hortation, nor examining of them for taking there- hath required at his hands. And the selfsame 
of, weru as easily suborned to make an affidavit thing is, moreover, that I may shortly deliver it 
for money, as post-horses and hackneys are taken by the way, not only a singular comfort to tlie exe- 
to hire in (hmterbiiry and Dover way; insonuich cutioners of this office, a pleasant seasoning of all 
that it was usual for hiiii> that dwelt in South- the sour of their labour and pains, when they shall 
wark, Shoreditch, or Tothill Street, to depose the consider that they cannot be guilty of the doing 
yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in the of any oppression or tvrong; but it is also a most 
north, the west, or other remote part of the realm, necessary instruction and document for them, that 
where cither he never was at all, or whence he even as her majesty hath made them dispensators 
came so young, that little could hd tell what the of this her royal favour towards her people, so it 
matter meanod. And thus consuctudinem prccaudi behoveth them to show themselves pcrcf'riiialdrea, 
fecit multitudo peccuntiuiii. For the removing of eveA and ^qual,distributors of thd same; and, as 
which corruption, and of some others whereof I that most honourable lord and reverend sage 
have long since particularly heard, it was thought counsellor, the late Lord JJurleigh,* •■riuiiarenB 
good that the justice of assize should be en- late lord treasurer, said to myself, to 
treated to have a more vigilant eye upon their deal it out with wisdom and good 
clerks’ wj'itiiig; and that one special master of dexterity towards all the sorts of her loving sub- 
the chancery should be ajipointed to reside in this jeets. 

oflicc, and to take the oaths concerning the mat- Hut now that ibniay yet more parti- xh.',nrt..f 
ters that come hither; who might not only reject cularly appear what is the sum of this 
such as for just causes were unmeet to be sworn, new building, and by what joints and sinews the 
but might also instruct and admonish in the same is raised acd knit together, I ncust let you 
weight of an oath, those others that arc fit to pass know', that besides the fermour’s deputies, which, 
and perform it; and forasmuch as thereby it must i at this day, be three in number, and besides the 


needs fall out very often, that cither there was no doctor of whom I spake, there is also a receiver, 
man ready and at hand that could, with know- who alone handleth the moneys, and three clerks, 
ledge and good conscience, undertake the oath, that be employed severally, as anon you shall 
or else, thaj, such honest persons as were present, perceive; and by these' persons the whole pro- 
and did right well know the yeatly value of the eeeding in this charge is thus performed, 
lands, would rather choose and agree to pay a If the recoga'tion or acknowlcdg- 
reasonable fine without any oath, than to adven- ment of a final concord upon any writ "i®"®"**- 
ture the uttermost, which, by the taking of their of covenant finable, for so we call that which 


oath, must come to light and discovery. It wa^ containeth lands above the yearly value of forty 
also provided, that the fermour, and the deputies, j shillings, and all others wc term unfinahle, be 
should have power to treat, compound, and agree : taken by justice of qssize, or by the chief justice 
with such,and so not exact any oath at all of them.' of the Common Pleas, and the yearly value of 
How much this sort of finance hatli been in-; those lands bo also declared by affidavit made 
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Wfure the same justice; then is the recognition made cither before some such justice, or before 
and value, signed with the handwriting of that the said doctor, that the lands, comprised in the 
justice, carried by the cursitor in clianccry for writ, bo not worth above forty shillings by the 
that shire where those lands do lie, and by him ' year, to be taken. And albeit now here can be 
is a t\rit of covenant thereupon drawn and no composition, since the queen is to have no fino 
engrossed in parchment; which, having the same at all for unfinable writs, )-et doth the doctor en- 
value endorsed on the backside thereof, is brought, ' dorse his name, and cause the youngest, or tliird 
together with the same paper that doth warrant. clerk, both to make entry of the writ into a third 
it, ijito this nificc; and therc'flrst the doctor, con- i book, purposely kept fur those only writs, and 
feriing together the paper and the writ, endorseth ’ also to endorse it thus, ^nis nullus. That done, 
his ftame u])on that writ, close underneath the . it receiveth the names of the deputies, endorsed 
value ihireof; then, forasmuch as the valuation ' as before, and so passeth hence to the eiMfosbrmum 
thcrcf'f is already made, that writ is delivered to ^ as the rest. Upon every docket for license of 
the receiver, who taketh the sum of money that' alienation, or warrant for pardon of alienation, tho 
is due, after tin; rate of that yearly value, and | party is likewise at liberty cither to compound 
endorseth the payment thereof upon the same writ' with the deputies, or to inttko affidavit touching 
accordingly: this done, the same writ is'brought the yearly value; which being known onco and 
to the second clerk, who entereth it into a several set down, the doctor subscrihnth his name, tho 
hook, kept only for final writs of covenant, to- receiver taketh tho money after the due rato'and 
gethcr with the yearly value, and tho rate of the proportion; tho second clerk entereth tho docket 
nioney paid, witli the name of tlie party that made or warrant into tho hook that is proper for them, 
the alfnlavit, and the justice tlial took it: and at and fur tho writs of entry, with a notice also, 
the foot of that writ maketh a secret mark of his whether it passctli hy oath or by composition; 
said entry: lastly, that writ is delivered to tho then do the dejmties sign it with their hands, and 
deputies, who seeing that all the premises he so it is conveyed to the deputy of Mr. Hacon, 
onlerly perfurined, ilo also endorse their own clerk of tho licrmscs, whoso charge it is to prociiro 
names upon tho same writ, for testimony of tlie the hand of tho lord chancellor, and consequently 
money reeei'.cd. 'I'hus passelh it from this oflice the great seal for every such license or pardon, 
to ilic iu^lo\ hnrtuni, from him to the (luccii's There yet remaincrii untouched tho 
silver, tin ii to the chirographer to he engrossed, order that is for tho mean profits; for yiimlfri!™ 

ainl ^o t" he procl.iimed in the ccjiirt. Hut if no which also there is an agreement made . 

alfnlavit he already made touching the value, then here when it is discovered that any alienation 


is the writ of covenant brought first to tho dejm- 
lies, ready drawn and engrossed ; and then is the 
valui' made either by composition had with them 
without any oath, or else hy oath lakerfbefore the 
doctor; if hy composition, then one of the depu¬ 
ties setteth ilown the yearly value, so agreed 
upon, at the foot of the backside of tho wyt; 
which value the doctor causeth one of the clerks 
to write oil the top of the backside of the writ, 
as the cursitor did in the former, and after ihat 
the doctor en lorseth his own n.iliie underneath it, 
and so passctli it through the hands of the re¬ 
ceiver, of tlie clerk that maketh tlie entry, and of 
the di piiMi as the fiiriiier writ^did. Hut if the 
valuatsm he made hy eath taken before the doctor, 
then r.msplh he the clerk to endorse that value 
accordingly, and then also subscribeth he his 
name as before; and so tho writ taketli the same 
course through the oflice |hat the others had. 

And this is tho order for writs of 

frAcrevlinff , , i t • i»t 

ui>«n»iiu«r covenant that be finable: the like 
whereof was at the first observed, in 
the passing of writs of entry of lands holdcn in 
eliuf; saving that they be entered into another 
book, pspeeially appointed for them, and for 
licenses and pardons of alienations; and the like 
is now severally done with the writs of entry of 
lands not so holden: which writs of covenant or 
entry not finable, thus it is done: an affidavit is 


hath been iiiailc of lands holden in chief, without 
the quern’s license; and albeit that in the other 
eSses, one whole year’s profit he, roinmonly 
payable upon such a pardon, yet, where tho 
alienation is made by devise in a last will only, 
the third part of these profits is there demandable, 
hy special provision thereof made in the statute of 
.'11 H. VIII. c. ft, Imt yetevery way the 
yearly profits of the lands so aliened 
without license, and lost even from tho time of 
the writ of ncire faeinx, or inquisition thereupon 
retiinir'd into the E,\ehequer, until the time that 
the party shall coineiiither to sue forth his charter 
of pardon for that ofTenee. 

In which part the siilijcct hath in time gained 
double ease of two weighty burdens, that in 
former age!| did grievously press him; the one 
before the institution of this office, and the other 
sFthence; for in ancient time, and of right, as it 
is adjudged 4fi E. 111. Fitzh. fiirfiiil IR, the mean 
profits were precisely answered after the rate and 
proportion per diem, even from the lime of the 
alienation made. Again, whereas, before the re¬ 
ceipt of them in this office, they were assessed by 
4 hc affidavit from the time of the inquisition found, 
or seire fariax returned, now not so much at any 
time as the one-half, and many times not the 
sixth part of them is exacteil. Here, tlierefore, 
above the rest, is great necessity to show favour 
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and merciful dealing'; because it many times hap- 
jieneth, that either through the remote dwelling 
of the party from the lands, or by the negligence 
or evil practice of under-sheriffs and their bailiffs, 
the owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight or 
ton years’ whole profits of his lands, before he 
cometh to the knowledge of the process that run¬ 
neth against him; other times an alienation made 
without license is discovered when the present 
owner of the lands is altogether ignorant that his 
lands be holdcn in chief at all: other times, also, 
some man concludeth himself to have such a 
tcniiro by his own suing forth of a special writ of 
livery, or by causeless procuring a license, or par¬ 
don, for his alienation, when in truth the lands be 
nut cither holden at all of her majesty, or not 
holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in soccage, 
or by knight’s service at the most. In which 
cases, and the like, if the extremity should be 
rigorously urged and taken, especially wliere the 
years be many, the party should be driven to his 
utter overthrow, to make half a purchase, or more, 
of his own proper land and living. 

Thu cbift About the discovery of the tenure in 

rirrk. cliicf, following of procoss for siirli 

alienation made, as also about the calling upon 
sheriffs for their accounts, and the bringing in of 
parties by srisiire of their lands, thcrefuro the first 
and principal clerk in this .oflice, of whom I had 
not before any cause to speak, is chiefly and in a 
Thr manner wholly occupied and set on 

hoiHoh'II^i'in Now, if it do at any time hap- 

imn, as, notwithstanding the best en- 
deavour, it may and doth* happen, that 
the process, howsoever colourably awarded, hath 
not hit the very mark whereat it was dirccU'd,biit 
haply ealleth upon some man who is not of right 
to be charged with the tenure in chief, that is ob¬ 
jected against; then is he, upon, oath and other 
good evidence, to receive his discharge under the 
hands of the deputies, but with a quomque, and 
with mho jure domiiur. Usage and deccivable 
manner of awarding process cannot be avoided, 
especially where a man, having in some one 
place both lands holden in chief, and other lands 
not so holden, alieneth tho laws not holdcn: 
seeing that it cannot appear by record nor 
otherwise, without the express declaration and 
evidences of the party himself, whether they 
be the same lands that bo holden,' or others. 
And, therefore, albeit tho party grieved thereby 
may have some reason to complain of an untrue 
charge, yet may he not well call it an unjust 
vexation; but ought rather to look upon that ease, 
which in this kind of proceeding he hath found, 
where, besides his labour, he is not to expend 
above two-and twenty shillings in the whole 
charge, in comparison of that toil, cost, and care,' 
which he in the case was wont to sustain by the 
writ of errUorari in the Exchequer; wherein, be¬ 
sides all his labour, it did cost him fifty shillings 


at the least, and sometimes twice so much, before 
he could find the means to be delivered. 

Thus have I run through the whole 
order of this practice, in the open time 
of the term; and that the more parli- 
c'lilarly and at full, to the end that thereby these 
tilings ensuing might the more fully appear, and 
plainly bewray themselves: first, that this present 
manner of exercising of this otfice hath so many 
testimonies, interchangenbic warrants, and coun- 
tcr-rolmcnts, whereof each, running througik tho 
bands and resting in the power of so many se.veral 
persons, is siifllcient to argue and convince all man¬ 
ner cf falsehood; so as, with a general conspiracy 
of all tliosc offices together, it is almost impossible 
to contrive any deceit therein: a right ancient and 
sound iielicy, whereupon both the order of the 
accounts in tlic Exchequer, and of the affairs of 
her majesty’s own household, are so grounded 
and built, that the infection of an evil mind in 
some one or twain, cannot do any great liarm, 
unless the rest of the company be also poisoned 
by their contagion. And, surely, as (’icero said. 
Nullum chI tnm ilrspcratum enllrfrium, in quo non 
untie r mullie eil mmt mentc preeditus. Secondly, 
that here is great use both of discretion, learning, 
atid integrity ; of discretion!' I say, for examining 
the degrees of favour, wiiich ought to ,, 

lie imparted diversely, anil for discern- 
ing the valuations of lands, not in one place or 
shire, but in each county and corner of the realm; 
and that not of one sort or quality, but of every 
kind, nature, and degree: for a taste whereof,and 
to the end that all due quality of rates be not 
suddenly charged with infidelity, and cordemned 
for Corruption; ,jt is note-worthy, that favour is 
here sometimes right worlliily bestowed, not only 
in a general regard of the person, by wliieli every 
man ought to have a good pennyworth of his own, 
buf more especially also and with iniieli distinc¬ 
tion : for a peer of tho realm, a coun¬ 
sellor of state, a judge of the land, an 
officer that labourqth in furtherance of the tenure, 
or poor person, arc not, as I think, to be measured 
by the common yard, hut by the pole of special 
grace and dispensation. Such as served in tho 
wars, have been permitted, by many statutes, to 
alien their lands of this tenure, without suing out 
of any license. All those of the chancery have 
elaimed and taken the privilege to pass their 
writs without fine; and yet, therefore, do still 
look to be easily fined'; yea, the favourites in 
court, and as many as serve the queen in ordi 
nary, take it unl(\ndly if they have not more than 
market measure. 

Again, the consideration of the place ^ 
or county where the lands do lie, may 
justly cause the rate or valuation to be the more 
or less; for as the writs too commonly report tho 
land by numbers of acres, and as it is allowable, 
for the eschewing of some dangers, that those 
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numbers do exceed the very content and true 
quantity of the lands themselres; so in some 
counties they are not much acquainted with ad* 
iiicasurcinent by acre; and thereby, for the most 
])art, the writs of those shires and counties do 
contain twice or thrice so many acres more than 
the land hath. In some places the lands do lie 
open in common fields, and be not so valuable as 
if they were enclosed; and*not only in one and 
so within the selfsame lord* j 
ship^])arish, or hamlet, lands have their divers 
ilc^rei s of value, ihroiivh the diversity of their 
fertility or barrenness : wherein how great odds 
and raricly there is, he shall soonest lind,\hat 
will examine it by his own skill in whatsoever 
]>laee that he knowctii best. 

Moreover, some lands be morechargealTle than 
others are, respecting either the tenure, as knight’s 
service, and the lenuro in chief, or in regard of 
defence against the sea and great rivers; ns fur 
their lying near to the borders of the realm, or 
because of great and continual purveyances that 
arc made upon them, or such like. 

And ill some counties, as, namely, westward, 
their \ early rents, by which most commonly their 
value i<i her majesty i^ accounted, are not to this 
day impnived at ail, the landlords making no less 
gam liy fines and incomes, than there is raised in 
other places by enhancement of rents. 

III. 1.11.n.r.r ’*’1"’ mnniier and sorts of the convey* 

.. aiice of the land iUelt is likewise va¬ 
riable, and therefore deserveth a diverse considera¬ 
tion and value ; fur in a pardon one whole year’s 
value, together with the mean rates thereof, is 
due to be paid ; which ought therefore to be more 
favourably assessed, than where bat a vliird part 
of one year’s rent, as in a license or W'rit of entry, 
or where only a tenth part, as in a writ of cove¬ 
nant, is to be demanded. , 

A license also and a pardon arc to pass the 
charges of the great seal, to the which the bar¬ 
gain and sale, the fine and recovery are not sub¬ 
ject. Sometimes, upon one only alienation and 
change, the purchaser is to pass both license, 
fine, and recovery, and is for this multiplicity of 
payments ...bre to he favoured^than he which 
bringeth but one single pay for all bis assurance. 

Moreover, it is vr ry often seen that the same 
land sufTcreth sundry transmutations of owners 
within one term, or other small compass of time; 
by which return much pro^t cometh to her ma¬ 
jesty, though the party feel of some favour in 
that doing 

Thtmd «f nin- Neither is it of small moment in this 
part, to behold to what end tlie convey¬ 
ances of land be delivered; seeing that some¬ 
times it is only to establish the lands in the hands 
of the owner and his posterity, without any 
alienation and change of poss$ssion to be made: 
sometimes a line is levied only to make good a I 
lease for years, or to pass an estate for life, upon | 


which no yearly rent is reserved; or to grant a 
reversion, or remainder, expectant upon a lease, 
or estate, that yicldeth no rent Sometimes the 
land is given in mortgage only, with full inten¬ 
tion to be reileeined within one year, six months, 
or a lesser time. Many assurances do also pasM 
to godly and charitable uses alone; and it hap- 
peneth not seldom, that, to avoid the yearly oath, 
for averment of the continuance of some estate 
for life, which is eigne, and not subject to for¬ 
feiture, for the alienation that romrth after it, the 
parly will ofler to sue a pardon iincompellcd be¬ 
fore the time; in all which some mitigation of tho 
iitterino.st value may well and worthily bo olfured, 
the rather for that tho KlaUite, 1 K. 111. 
c. 1*2, willeth, that in this service gene- " 
r.illy a reasonable fine shall ho taken. 

Lastly, error, niisclaim, and forget- 
fulness do now and then beconio suit- 
ors for some remission of extreme rigour: for 1 
have sundry times observed, that an assuraiico, 
being passed through for a coinpcti'iit line, hath 
eoinc liaek again by reason of suitio oversight, 
and the parly hath voluntarily repassed it within 
a while after. Sometimes tlie attorney, or follower 
of tho cause, unskilfully thnistetli into tlie writ, 
both the uttermost quantity, or more, of the land, 
and the full rent also that is given for it; or idso 
setteth down an enlicrl^, wlierc hut a moiety, a 
third or fourth part only was to he jiassed; or 
eaiiselh a bargain and sale to he enrolled, when 
nothing Jiassed tlierch)', heeaiise, a fine had trans¬ 
ferred the Inndjicfore; or else cnrolletli it within 
the six months; whereas, before the end of tlioso 
mdnths, the land was hruught hoiiic to the first 
owner, by repayment of the money for which it 
was engaged, in which and many oilier liku 
eases, tho client will rather choose to give a 
moderate fine for the alienation so recharged, 
than to undertake a costly plea in the Kxclicqner, 
for reformation of that which was dond' amiss. 

I take it for a venial fault also to vouchsafe a 
pardon, afti'r the rate and proportion of a license, 
to him that without fraud or evil mind hath 
slipjied a ti'riii or two months, hy forgetting to 
purchase his license. 

Much more could I say concerning this unbla¬ 
mable inequality of fines and rates; biitas I meant 
only to give qji essay thereof, so, not doubting hut 
that this may stand, both for the satisfaction of 
such as be indifferent, and for the discharge of us 
that be put in trust with tlie service, wherein no 
doubt a good discretion and dexterity ought to ho 
used, I resort to the place where 1 left, affiniiing 
that there is in this employment of ours great use 
of good learning also, as well to distinguish the 
rannifold sorts of tenures and estates; to make 
construction of grants, conveyances, and wills, 
and to sound the validity of inquisitions, liveries, 
lieenses, and pardmis; as also to decipher tho 
manifold slights and subtleties tliat are daily 
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oflisrcd to defraud her majesty in this her most an¬ 
cient and due prerogative, and finally to handle 
many other matters, which this purpose will not 
permit me to recount at large. 

Lastly, here is need, as I said, of integrity 
throughout the whole labour and practice, as with¬ 
out the which both the former learning and discre¬ 
tion are no better than urmnlu twquttia, and no¬ 
thing else but detestable craft and double villainy. 

And now, as you have seen that these clerks 
want not their full task of labour during tlie time 
of the open term, so is there for them whereupon 
to ho occupied in the vacation also. 

For whereas alienations of lands, holden by the 
of prerogative, bo continually made, and 
that by many and divers wviys, whereof all arc 
not. at the first, to he found of record ; and yet for 
the most part do come to be recorded in the end ; 
the clerks of this olTice do, in the time of the vaca¬ 
tion, repair to the rolls and records, as well of the 
Chancery and King’s Dench, as of the ('ommon 
I’leas and Exclie(|uer, whence they extract notes 
not only of inquisitions, common recoveries, and 
indentures of bargains and sales, that cannot but 
bn of record, hut also of such fenfl'ments, ex¬ 
changes, gifts by will, and indentures of cove¬ 
nants to raise uses of lands holden in chief, as arc 
first made in the country without matter of record, 
and come at the length to be found by office or 
inquisition, that is of record; all which arc digest¬ 
ed into apt books, and arc tlien sent to the remem¬ 
brancer of the lord treasurer in the Exchequer, to 
the end that he may make and send out processes 
upon them, as he doth upon the extracts of the 
final concords of such lands, which the clerk 6f 
the fines doth convey unto him. 

Thus it is plain, that this new order by many 
degrees excelleth the former usage; as also for the 
present advancement of her majesty’s commodity, 


the shipwreck of conscience, and with the irreco¬ 
verable loss of their honesty and credit; and, 
therefore, since it appeareth which way each of 
these hath his reward, let us also examine that 
increase of benefit and gain, which is brought to 
her majesty by the invention of this office. 

At the end of Hilary term, l.'iSD, being the last 
open term of the lease of these profits granted to the 
late Karl of Leicester, which also was to expire at 
the feast of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, 15!)0, then shortly to ensue; the officers above 
remembered thought it, for good causes, their du¬ 
ties to exhibit to the said right honourable the 
lord'treasurer a special declaration of the yearly 
p»)fitR of these finances, paid into the hanaper 
during every of the six years before the beginning 
of the demise thereof made to that carl, conferred 
with the profits thereof that had been yearly taken 
during the last six years before the determination 
of the lease. By which it plainly appeared, that 
in all those first six years, next before the demise, 
there had been raised only 12,798/. Ifla. 7rf. ob.; 
and in these last six years of the demise the full 
sumof32,lf30/.'I.i. 10(/. qu.; and so in all I9,3G2/. 
2 .«. 2(/. oh. qii. more in these last, than in those 
former six years. But be.caiisc it may be said 
that all this increase redounded to the gain of the 
fermor only, 1 must add, that during all the tiiiio 
of the demise, he answered .100/. rent, of yearly 
increase, above all that profit of 2,133/. 2«. Id. qu., 
which had been yearly and casually made in tho 
sixteen years one with another next before: the 
which, in the time of fourteen years, for so long 
these profits have been demised by three several 
leases, did bring 4,200/. to her majesty's colfers. 

1 say yearly t^which may seem strange, that a 
ensual and thereby uncertain profit should yearly 
be all one; but imlecd such was the wondrous 
hqndling thereof, that the profit was yearly neither 


and for the future profit which must ensue by such J more nor less to her majesty, howsoever it might 


discovoiy of tenures as were conccaleil before, by 
awakening of such as had taken a long sleep, and 
by reviving a great many that were more than 
half dead. 

'I'lic fees or allowances, that are temily given 
to these deputies, receiver, and clerks, for recom¬ 
pense of these their pains, I do purposely preter¬ 
mit; because they be not certain, but arbitrary, at 
the good pleasure of those honoiirablq persons that 
have the dispensation of the same: howbeit, hi¬ 
therto each ileputy and the receiver hath received 
tw’onty pot'Ads for his travel in each term, only 
the doctor hath not allowance of any sum in gross, 
but is altogether paid in petty fees, by the party 
or suitor; and the clerks are partly rewarded by 
that mean also, for their entries, discharges, and 
some other writings, besides that tcrmly fee whicl. 
they are allowed. 

But if the deputies take one penny 
besides their known allowance, they 
buy it at the dearest price that may be; I moan 


casually be more or less to him that did receive 
it. For the writs of covenant answ jred year by 
year 1,152/. Ifirf Sd., the licenses and pardons 
931/. 3s. lid. qu., and the mean rates 46/. 2s.; in 
all 2,133/. 2s. 7d., qu., without increase or dimi¬ 
nution. ' 

Moreover, whereas her majesty did, after tho 
death of the earl, buy of the countess, being his 
executrix, the remnant of the last term of three 
years in those profits, whereof there were only 
then six terms, that is,,about one year and a half^ 
to come, paying for it the sum of 3,000/. her 
majesty did clearly gain by that bargain the sum 
of 1,173/. 15s. Sd. ob. above the said 3,000/. above 
the rent of 3,619/. 13s. lOd. ob. qu. proportionably 
due for that time, and above all fees and other 
reprises. Neither hath the benefit of this increase 
to her majesty been contained within the bounds 
of this small offior, but hath swelled over the 
banks thereof, and displayed itself apparently, as 
well in the hanaper, by the fees of the great seal. 
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which yielding 20s. id. towards her majesty for j ing of common recorcries, either not holde n of her 
every license and pardon, was estimated to advan-1 majesty at all, or but partly holden in chief; and 
tage her highness during those fourteen years, the i not doubting to improve her majesty’s revenue 
Buiii of 3,721/. 6*. ob. qu. more than without that! therein, and that without loss to any, either pri- 
deiiiise she was like to have found. As also in vate person or public oflicer, if the same might be 
the court of wards and liveries, and in the Excite- managed by them jointly w*ith the rest whereof 
quer itself: where, by reason of the tenures in they had tite charge; they found, by search in the 
chief revived through the only labours of these hanaper, that the fruits of tiiose writs of entry had 
oflicers, both the sums for rjKpcct of homage be not, one year with another, in tlie ten years next 
increased, and the profits of wardships, |irimer before, exceedeil 400/. by tlie year. Whereupon 


sei3i{^B, ouster le niaine, and liveries, cannot but 
be much advanced. And so her majesty’s self 
hath, in this particular, gained the full sum of 
8,T3u/. o>. 'ill. ob. qu., nut comprising those ^iro- 
fits in the Exchequer and court of wards, the vep- 
certainty whereof liclh not in the knowlcdgu of 
these ollleers, nor accounting any part atf that 
great heiiclit which the earl and his executrix 
have made by the demises: wliich,one year with 
anutlier, during all the thirteen years and a half, 1 
suppose to have hccii 2,2G3/. or tlicrcabouts; and 
so in all about 27,158/. above all his costs and 
expenses, ’['he which, albeit I do here report 
only for the justification of the service in this 
place; yet who cannot hut see withal, how much 
the To) ul revenues might bo advanced, if but the 
like good endeavours wuto showed for her iniijesly 
in the rest of her finances, as have been found in 
this ollice for the coininodity of this one subject ? 

Tiic views of all which matter being presented 
to the most wise and princely consideration of her 
m.ijcsty, she xvas pleased to demise tlieso profits 
and fines for otlicr five years, to begin ai the feast 
of the Aiinuiiei.itioii, 15!MI, in the thirty-sceund 
ye.ir of her reign, for the yearly rent formerly 
res< rved upon the U .ises of the eaj-l; xjllhin the 
eoiiipas's of which five years, expired at tlie An- 
iiiirieialioii, loD.'i, there w’.is ailvaiiced to her ina- 
ji Sty's lieiiefit, hy this service, the whole sum of 
lo.Olo/. 1 1.v. 1 (/. qu. beyond the ancient yearfy 
rev('niie.!, wliieli, before any lease, were usually 
iiiadi' of tlicso finaiiees. 'I'o which, if there he 
added 5,700/. for the gain given » ‘her majesty hy 
the yearly receipt of 300/. in rent, from the first 
demise to the earl, until the time of his death, 
together wr/' the sum of 1,17^/. la-v. fid, oli., 
clearly won in those ^ix terms bought of the 
eoiiiiless; then the whole c-ommodity, from the 
first institution of this ofiiee, till the end of these 
lust fixe years expired at the Annunciation, 1595, 
shall aj/pear to bo 19,887/, 9s. 9d. ob. qii. To the 
xvhieh sum also if 28,550/.*l5s. Grf. ob. qu., which 
the carl and the countess levied hereby, be like¬ 
wise adjoined, then the whole profij taken in these 
nineteen years, that is, from the first lease, to the 
end of the last, for her majesty, the earl, and the 
countess, will amount unto 48,438/. 5s. 4rf. This 
labour hitherto thus luckily succeeding, the depu-, 
ties in this office finding by ^aily proof, that it 
was wearisome to the subject to travel to divers 
places, and through sundry hands, for the pursu- 


) they took hold of tJic occasion then present, for 
the renewing of the lease of the former profits; 
and moved tiie lord treasurer, and Sir John For- 
teseiie, under treasurer and ehaiiecllor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, to join the same in one and the saiiio 
demise, and to yield unto lyrr iiiajesty 500/. by 
year therefor; which is 100/. yearly of increase. 
The which desire being hy them n'comniended to 
her majesty, it liked her forthwith to include the 
same, and all the former demised profits, within 
one entire lease, for seven years, to begin at tho 
said feast of the Anniiiieiation, 1.5'J7, under the 
yearly rent of 2,!>.‘)3/. 2.'<. 7d. qii. Since which 
time hitherto, 1 mean to the end of Michaelmas 
term, 1598, not only the proportion of the said 
increased 100/., but almost of one other 100/. also, 
hath been answered to her majesty’s coffers, for 
those recoveries so drawn into the demise now 
continuing. • 

Thus I have opened both the first plotting, the 
especial practice, and the consequent profit arising 
hy these officers; and now if 1 should be de- 
rnanded, whether this increase of profit were 
likely to stiind*withoiit full, or to bi‘ yet ainendcd 
orunude more ! I would answer, that if sniiie few 
tilings were provided, and some utliers prevented, 
It is probable enough in mine own opinion, that 
the profit should rather receive accession than 
decay. 

The tilings that T wish to he provided are these: 
first, that hy the diligence of these offiecrs,;iRHistcd 
with such other as can bring good help tliereiiido, 
a geiiiT.il ami careful collection be made of all the 
tenures ill chief; and that the same be digested 
by way of alphabet into apt volumes, for every 
part, or shire, of the realm. 'I'hen lliat every 
office, or inquisition, that fiiideth any tenure in 
chief, shall exjircKs the true qiiantitieH of the lands 
so holden, even as in ancient time it was wont to 
be done by w*ay of admeasurement, after the man¬ 
ner of a perfect extent or survey ; whereby all the 
parts of the tenancy in chief may be wholly 
brought to light,*howsoever in process of time it 
liatii been, or shall be torn and disineiiibercd. For 
prevention, 1 wish likewise, first, that some good 
means were devised for tho restraint of making 
^ese inordinate and covinoiis leases of lands, 
holden in chief, for hundreds or thousands of 
years, now grown so bold, that they dare show 
themselves in fines, levied upon the open stage of 
tlie Common Pleas; by which one man taketii 
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the Aill profit,andanoUier lieareth theempty name 
of tenancy, to the infinite deceit of her majesty in 
this part of her prerogative. Then, that no alien* 
ation of lands holden in cliicf sh' uid be available, 
toiicliing the freehold or inheritance thereof, but 
only where it were made by matter of record, to 
be found in some of her majesty's treasuries; and, 
lastly, that a continual and watchful eye be had, 
as well upon these new fuunden traverses of te¬ 
nure, which arc not now tried per jmlrtam, as the 
old manner was; as also upon all such pleas 
whereunto the confession of her majesty's said 
attorney-general is expected : so ns the tenure of 
the prerogative be nut prejudiced, cither by the 
fraud of counsellors at the law, many of which do 
bend their wits to tjie overthrow thereof; or by 
the greediness of clerks and attorneys, that, to 
serve their own gain, do both impair the tenure. 


root that doth maintain this silver stem, that by 
many rich and fruitful branches spreadeth itself 
into the Chancery, Exchequer, and court of wards; 
so, if it be suffered to starve, by want of ablaquea- 
tion, and other good husbandry, not only this 
yearly fruit will much decrease from time to time, 
but also the whole body and boughs of that precious 
tree itself will fall into danger of decay and dying. 

And now, to conclude therewith, 1 cannot see 
how it may justly be misliked,that her majesty 
should, in a reasonable and moderate mxiner, 
demand and take this sort of finance; which is not 
newly out and imposed, but is given and grown 
up fvith the first law itself, and which is evermore 
ancom;)anied with some special benefit to the giver 
of the same: seeing that lightly no alienation is 
made. But cither upon recompense in money, or 
land, or for marriage, or other good and profitalile 


and therewithal grow more heavy to the client, in consideration that doth move it; yea, rather all 
so costly pleading for discharge, than the very good subjects and citizens ought not only to yield 
confession of the matter itself would prove unto that gladly of themselves, but also to Airtlier it 
him. I may yet he.reunto add another thing, very with other men; as knowing that the belter this 
meet not only to be prevented with all speed, but and such like ancient and settled revenues shall be 
also to bo punished with great severity: I mean answered and paid, the less need her majesty shall 
that collusion set on foot lately, between some of have to ask subsidies, fifteens, loans, and what- 
her majesty's tenants in chief, and certain others soever extraordinary helps^. that otherwise must 
that have had to do in her liighness's grants of of necessity be levied upon them. And for proof 
conce.iled lands: where, iinrlera feigned conceal- that it shall be more profitable to her majesty, to 
inent of the land itself, iiolifiing else is sought but have every of the same to be managed by men of 
only to make a change of the tenure, which is re- fidelity, that shall be waged by her own pay, than 
served njton the grant of those concealments, into either to be letten out to the fermonrs benefits, or 
that tenure in chief: in which practice there is no to be left at large to the booty and spoil of ravo- 
less abuse of her majesty's great bounty, than loss nous ministers, that have not their reward ; let 
and hindrance of her royal right. ' These things the experiment and success be in this one otfice, 
thus settled, the tenure in chief should be kept and persuade for all the rest, 
alive and nourished ; the which, as it is the very * < Iauis fko. 
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NOVUM^ ORGANUM. 

EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

Till; fullowin^ is a Translation of tho “Instauratio Magna,” excepting the firat book, the 
'J’rcatise “ Ue Augmcntis Scicntiarum.” 

BOOK II. NOVUM ORGANUM. 

The first edition of this work was published in folio, in IG30, when Lord Bacon was chancellor. 
Kditions ill ISmo. were published in Holland in IfiJA, IfifiO, and IGGO. An edition was published 
in 177l>; “ Wirceburgi, apud Jo. Jac. Static]and an edition was published at Oxford in IHI.1. No 
assistance to this, or, ns I am aware, to any part of Lord Bacon’s works, has been rendered by the 
University of ('ainbridge. 

I’arls of the Noviiin Organuin have, at diiTerent periods, been translated. 

In Watts’s tr.iiislation, in 1(510, of t'lc 'I’reatisc Do Aiignicntis, there is a translation of the Intro* 
diu'tory Tract prefixed to the Novum Organiim. 

In (lie tliird edition of the Rcsiiscitatio, published in 1671, there are three translated tracts from 
the N'oviim Org.iiiinii, vi/., 1, 'IHie Naiural'aiid Uxperiinuntal History of the Form of Hot Things. 
2. or the several kinds of Motion or of the Active Virtue. 3. A Translation of the Parascevc, 
wliieli is the beginning of the third part of the Instauralion, but is annexed to the Novum Organum 
in the first edition. 'I'liis translation of the Parascevc is by a well voixhrr in his hmiship's writings. 

In the tenth edition of the Sylva Sylvaruin, there is an abridgeil translation of the Novum Orga- 
iiuin. The following is a copy of the title jiage: The .Ynvum Organum of Sir Franris JJatnn, JJarnn 
nf Teruhtm, Visruttni St. jltlnim F.jtilnmiz'tti for a elennr uniUrsiatvIing nf his Natural llislart/. 
Transiati d and taken out of 'ihe Ijutine by At. D. H. D. London t Printed far 'JVunnas /.cc, at the 
Turk's-head in F!nt Street, 1676. As this tenth edition of the Sylva was published 1671, and Dr. 
Rawley died 1667, it must not, from any document now known, be ascribed to him. It is not noticed 
in the Bait niana published in4670. 

In 1733, Pi'ter Shaw, M. D., published a translation of the Novum Organum. 

Dr. Shaw, who w.is a great admirer of I.ord Bacon, seems to have laboured under a diseased love 
of arrangement, by which he was induced to deviate from the order of the publications by Lord 
Bacon, and to adopt his own method. This may be seen in Almost every part of his edition, but 
particularly in his edition of the Essays, and of the’Novum Organum, which is divided and siibdi* 
vided into sections, with*a perplexing alteration, without an explanation of the numbers of the Apho¬ 
risms ; this will appear at the conclusion of his first section, where’he passes from section thirty-seven 
to section one. • 

His own account of his translation is as follows:—“The design of these volumes is to give a 
methodical English edition of his philosophical works, fitted for a commodious and ready perusal; 
somewhat in the same manner as the philosophical works of Mr. Boyle weic, a few years since, 
fitted, in three r[uarto volumes. 

“ All the author’s pieces, that were originally written in Latin, or by himself translated into 
Latin, are here new done from those originals; with care all along to collate his own English with 
the Latin, where the pieces were extant in both languages. 
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"The method observed in thus rendering them into English, is not that of a direct translation, 
(which might have left them more obscure than they are; and no way suited this design;) but a 
kind of open version, which endeavours to express, in modern English, the sense of the author, 
clear, full, and strong; though without deviating from him, and, if possible, without losing of his 
spirit, force, or energy. And though this attempt may seem vain, or bold, it was doubtless better to 
have had the view, than willingly to have aimed at second prizes. 

"The liberty sometimes taken, not of abridging, (for just and perfect writings are incapable of 
abridgment,) but of dropping, or leaving out, some parts of the author’s writings, may require 
greater excuse, lint this was done in order to sliurtcii the works, w<iose length has proved one 
discouragement to their lieing read. And regard lias been ha<l to omit none of the philosophical 
matter; but only eortain personal addresses, compliments, exonliums, and the like; for, qp the 
reasons and ends, for which these were originally made, subsist no longer, it was thought super- 
fliioiiH to continue siicli particularities, in a work of this general nature.” 

Ill the year IHIO the Novum Organum was translated into Italian. The following is a copy of 
tlio title-page: Shui'd Orf'ano Ihllr. Seienze di t’famenco Biuime, l)i I'erulamio, 'Braduziotie in 
/liiliiuto del fan. Jlnlonio Pellizznri^ Edizione aeeonda arriechila di un Indiee e di Jlnniduzioni, 
Baaxano, Tiiiiif'rajui BrmoiuUniunaf IftlO. • 

For the translation of the Novum Organum contained in tiiis volume, I am indebted to my friend 
William Wood: excepting the translation of the Catalogue of Particular Histories, for which I am 
indebted to luy friend and pupil, William (I. Glen. 

HOOK HI. NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAI. HISTORY. 

TIIK lltSTOKT OK THK WINDS. 

The translation was publislicd in IC71,intlic third editieii of the Resuscitatin. It is "translated 
into English by R. <«., gentleimin.” Of this inict Archbishop 'fViinison, says, in his Ilnconiana: 
"'I’ho second section is the History of Winds, wriltiui in Latin by the auth'nr, and by R. G., gen¬ 
tleman, turned into English. It was dedicated to King ('liarles, then Prince, as the iirsl-fruits of 
his lordship's Natiir.il I lis/.ory ; and as a gr.iin of iniistard-secd, which was, by degrees, to grow into a 
tree of exjierimentai science. This was the hirlli of the. first of those six iiiunliis, in which he detcrinin- 
eil (<jod ussisling him) to write six several histories of natural things. To wit, of Dense and Rare 
Bodies; of Heavy and Light Rudies; of .Syiiipatliy and Aiitipatliy ; of Salt, .Sulphur, and Mercury; 
of Life and Death; and (which ho first perb'ctcd) that of Winds, which he calls the Wings, by 
which men fly on the sea, and tlic besoms of the air and earth. And he nglitly ohserveth, concern¬ 
ing those postnali, (for, as he sailh, they arc npt a part of the six days’ work or primary creatures,) 
that the generation of tliem has not been well underskaod, because men have been ignorant of the 
nature and power of the air, on which the winds attend, as .^loliis on Juno. 

"Tlie English translation of this hook of Winds is printed in tlie second part of the Resuseitatio, as 
it is called, though improperly enough ; for it is rather a eolleclion of books already printed, than a 
resuscitation of any eonsnlcrahle ones, which hefore t,lept in private manuscript.” 

'I'liu translations of the Histories of Density and Rarity; of Heavy and Light; of .Sympathy and 
Antipathy; of .Sulphur, Mercury, and Salt, are from the third edition of the Resiiscitati'i, published 
ill 1071; which contains also a translation of the Entrance to the I(istory of Life and Death. 

The translation of tlio History of Life and Death is taken from the seventh edition of the Sylva 
Sylvaruin, published in IG5S. Of this translation. Archbishop Tennison thus speaks in his Baeo- 
niana ; "I'lin sivlh section is the History of Life and Death, written by his lordship ip Latin, and 
first turned into English hy an iii|udieious translator, and rendered much belter a second time, by an 
abler pen, made abler still by the advice and assistance of Dr. Rawley. 

" 'i'his Work, though ranked last amongst the six monthly designations, yet was set forth in the 
second jilaee. His lordship (as he.*saith) inverting tho order, in respect of the prime use of this 
argainent, in wliicli the least loss of lime was by him esteemed very precious. The suhjeet of this 
book, (wh'pb Sir Henry Woltnii calleth none of the least of his lordship’s, works,) and the argument 
of which some had before undertaken, but to iniicli less purpose, is the first of those which he put 
ill his Catalogue of the Magnalia Naturie. And, doubtless, his lordship undertook both a great and 
a most desirable work, of making art short, and life easy and long. ' And it was liis lordship’s 
wish that the nobler sort of physicians might not employ their times wholly in the snrdidness of 
cures, neither be honoured for necessity only ; but become coadjutors and instruments of the Divine 
omnipotence and clemence, in prolonging and n*iiewing the life of man; and in helping Christians, 
who pant after the land of promise, so to journey through this world’s wilderness, as to have their 
shoes and garments (these of their frail bodies) little worn and impaifed.’ ” 
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BOOK IV. OF THE SCALING LADDER OF THE INTELLECT. 

For this translation I am indebted to my dear friend, the Reverend Archdeacon Wmngham, with 
whom, after an uninterrupted friendship of more than forty years, I am happy to be ae si y iated ia 
this work. 

Archbishop Tennison thus speaks of this fourth book: “The fourth part of the Instauration d«> 
signed, was Scala Intellectus. 

“ To this there is some sort of entrance in his lordship’s distribution of die Novum Organuin, 
and in a page or two under*that title of Scala, published by Gruter. But die work itself passed 
not beyond the model of it in the head of the noble author. 

‘■'I'liat which he intended was, a particular explication and applicadon of the second part of the 
Insiiiuration, (which giveth general rules for the interpretation of nature,) by gradual instances and 
examples. 

“ He thought that his rules, without some more sensible explication, were like discourses in geo¬ 
metry or mechanics, without figures and types-of engines, lie therefore designed to select contain 
subjects in nature or art; and, as it were, to draw' to tho sense a certain scheme of the beginning 
and progress of philosophical disquisiti&n in them ; showing, by degrees, where our consideration 
takes root, and how it spreadeth and advaiiceth. And some such thing is done by those who, from 
the Cicatriciil,!, or from the Punctum Salieiis, observe and register all the phenomena of tho animal 
unto its death, and after it, also, in the medical, or culinary, or other use of its body; together with 
all the train of the thoughts occasioned by those phenomena, or by others in compare with them. 

“ And because he intended to exhibit such observations, as they gradually arise, therefore, ho 
gave to that designed work the title of tho Scale, or Ladder of the Ilnderstanding. Ho also ox- 
lires.-ctl the same conceit by another metaphor, advising students to imitate men who, by going 
by degrees, from several eminences of some very high mountain, do at length arrive at tho top, or 
pike of it.” , 

FIFTH BOOK, OR ANTICIPATIONS OF THE SECOND PHILOSOPHY. 

• 

For this translation I am also indebted to my friend. Archdeacon Wrangham. Of this tract 
Archbi‘-bop Tennison thus speaks: “The fifth part of the Instauration designed, was what ha 
called Prodromi sive Antieipationes Philosopliiu' Secundie. 'I’o this we fiml a very brief entrance 
in the Organum, and the Scripts, published by Oruter. And, though his lordship is not known to 
have composed any part of this work by itself, yet something of it is to bo collected from tho 
axioms and greater observations interspers) d in his Natural Histories, which are not pure but mixed 
writings. The anticipations he intended to^ay down as use, till he might furnish tlie w'orld with 
the principal.” 
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THOUGHT THUS, 

4 , 

AND SUCH IS THE METHOD HE WITHIN HIMSEI.F PURSUED, WHICH HE THOUGHT IT CONCERNED 
BOTH THE LIVING AND POaTKaiTY TO BECOME ACUUAINTED WITH. , 


Skking he was satisfied that the human under- 
BtaiHiing creates itself labour, and makes not a 
judicious and convenient use of such real helps 
us are within man’s power, whence arise both a 
manifold ignorance of things, and innumerable 
disailvantages, the consequence of such ignorance; 
he thought that wo ought to endeavour, with all 
our might, either (if it were possible) completely 
to restore, or, at all events, to bring to a better 
issue that free intercourse of the mind with tilings, 
nothing similar to which is to be met with on 
earth, at least as regards earthly objects. Ilut 
that errors which have gained firm ground, and 
will forever continue to gain ground, would, if 
Uin mind were left to itself^ successively correct 
each other, either from the proper powers of the 
understanding, or from the helps and support of 
logic, he entertained not the slightest hope. Be> 
eaiiso the primary notions of things, which the 
mind ignorantly and negligently imbibes, stores 
up, and accumulates, (and from which every thing 
else is derived,) arc faulty and confusc<i,and care¬ 
lessly abstracted from the things themselves; and 
in the secondary and following notions, (hero is 
an equal wantonness and inconsistency. Hence 
it happens that the whole system of human rea¬ 
soning, as far as wo apply it to the investigation 
of nature, is not skilfully consoliilated and built 
up, but roscmbics a magnificent pile that has no 
foundation. For while men admire and celebrate 
the false energies of the mind, they pass by, and 
lose sight of the real; such as may exist if the 
mind adopt proper helps, and act modestly 
towards things instead of weakly insulting them. 
But one course was left, to begin the matter anew 
with better preparation, and to effect a^restoratiun 
of the sciences, arts, and the whole of human learn-, 
ing, established on their proper foundation. And, 
although, at the first attempt, this .may appear to 


I be infinite, and above the strength of a mere mor- 
: tal, yet will it, in the execution, be found to be 
I more sound and judicious than the course which 
i has hitherto been pursued. For this method 
I admits at least of some termination, whilst, in the 
! present mode of treating the sciences, there is a 
sort of whirl, and perpetual hurry round a circle. 
Nor has he forgotten to observe that he stands 
alone in this experiment, and that it is too hold 
and astonishing to obtain credit. Nevertheless, 
he thought it not right to desert either the cause 
or himself, by not exploring and entering upon 
the only way, which is pc/vioiis to the human 
mind. For it is better to commence a matter 
which may admit of some termination, than to be 
involved in perpetual exertion and anxiety about 
that which is interminable. And, indeed, the 
ways of contemplation nearly resemble those cele¬ 
brated ways of action; the one of which, steep and 
rugged at its commencement, terminates in a plain, 
the other, at the first view smooth and easy, leads 
only •to by-roads and precipices. Uncertain, 
however, wmethcr these reflections would ever 
hereafter suggest themselves to another, and, par¬ 
ticularly, having observed, that he has never yet 
met5with any person disposed to apply his mind 
to similar meditations, he determined to publish 
whatsoever he had first time toconcludi. Nor is 
this the haste of arpbition, but of his anxiety, that 
if the common lot of mankind should befall him, 
some sketch and determination of the matter his 
mind had embraced might be extant, ps well as 
an earnest of his will being honourably bent upon 
promoting the advantage of mankind. He assu¬ 
redly looked upon any other ambition as beneath 
the matter he had undertaken; for that which is 
here treated of is either nothing, or it is so great 
that he ought to be satisfied with its own worth, 
and seek no other return. 
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• TO 

OUR MOST SERENE AND MIGHTY PRINCE AND LORD 

JAMES, 

BY THE GRACE OP GOD, KINO OF GREAT Bn'lTAIN, FRANCE, AND mBLAND, DEFENDER OF THE 

FAITH, ETC. 


Most serene and miohty Kino: 

\ OUR mnjosty will, perhaps, accuse me of theft, in that I have stolen from your employments 
time sufficient for this work. I have no reply, for tliere can ho no restitution of lime, unless, per¬ 
haps, tliat which has been withdrawn from your ufTiirs miglit bo set down as devoted to the per¬ 
petuating of your name and to the honour of your age, were what I now offer of any value. It is 
at least new, even in its very nature; hut copied from a very ancient pattern, no other than the 
world itself, and the lAiture of things, and of the mind. I myself (ingenuously to confess the 
truth) am wont to value this work rather as the offspring of time than of wit. For the only won¬ 
derful cireumsiance in it is, that the first conception of the matter, and so deep suspicions of preva¬ 
lent notions should ever have entered into any person’s mind; the coiiRequciiccs naturally follow, 
lJut, doulitless, there, is a chance, (as wc call it,) and something as it worn accidental in man’s 
thoughts, no less than in his actions and words. I would have this chance, however, (of which 1 
am speaking.) to he so understood, that if there bo any merit in what I offer, it should bo attributed 
to the immeasurable mercy and bounty of (Jod, and to Iho felipity of this your ago; to which 
felicity I have devoted myself whilst living with the sinccrest zeal, and I shall, perhaps, before my 
doaih have rendered the age a light unto postoyiy, by kindling this new torch amid the darkness of 
philosophj'. This regeneration anS insfiiuration of the spicnces is with justice due to the ago of a 
prince surpassing all others in wisdom and learning. There remains for mo to but to make one 
request, worthy of your majesty, and very especially relating to my subject, namely, that, resembling 
Solomon as you do in most respects, in the grawty of your decisions, the peacefulness of your reign, 
the expansion of your heart, and, lastly, in the noble variety of books you have composed, you 
would further imitate the same monarch in procuring the compilation and completion of a j^atural 
and Experimental History, that shall be genuine and rigorous, not that of mere philologiies, and 
serviceable for raising the supersCructure of philosophy, such, in short, as I will in its proper place 
describe; that, at length, after so many ages, philosophy and the sciences may no longer bo unseU 
tied and speculative, but fixed on the solid fouqtlation of a varicil and well considered experience. 

I for my part have supplied the instrument, the matter to be worked upon must bo sought from 
things themselves. Alay the great and good God long preserve your majesty in safety. 

Your majesty’s 

Most bounden and devoted, 

. Francis Vbrulam, Chancellor. 
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FRANCIS OF VERULAM’S 


GREAT INSTAURATJON. 


PREFACE. 

ON THE STATE OF LEARNING.—THAT IT IS NEITHER ;(>ROHPERODS NOR GREATLY ADVANCED, AND 
THAT AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT WAY FROM ANY KNOWN TO OUR PREDECESSORS MUST BE 
OPENED TO THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. AND DIFFERENT HELPS BE OBTAINED, IN ORDER 
THAT THE MIND MAY EXERCISE ITS JURISDICTION OVER THE NATURE OF THINGS. 

It appears to me that men know not either their acquirements or their powers, and trust too much 
to the farmer, and too little to the latter. Hence it arises that, either estimating the arts they have 
become acquainted with at an absurd value, they require nothing more, or forming too low an opinion 
of themselves, they waste their powers on trivial objects, without attempting any thing to tlie pur¬ 
pose. The sciences have thus their own pillars, fixed as it were by fate,* since men are not roused 
to penetrate beyond them either by zeal or hope : and inasmuch as an imaginary plenty mainly con¬ 
tributes to a dearth, anil from a reliance upon present assistance, that which will really hereafter aid 
us is neglected, it becomes useful, nay, clearly necessary, in the very outset of our work, to remove, 
without any circumlocution or concealment, all excessive conceit and admiration of our actual state 
of knowledge, by this wholesome warning not to exaggerate or boast of its extent or utility. For, if 
any one look more attentively into that vast variety of books which the arts and sciences are so proud 
of, ho will every whero discover innumerable repetitions of the same thing, varied only by the method 
of treating it, but anticipated in invention; so that although at first sight they appear numerous, they 
are found, upon examination, to be but scanty. And with regard to their utility 1 must speak plainly. 
That philosophy of ours which we have chiefly derived from the Greeks, appears to me but the child¬ 
hood of knowledge, and to possess the peculiarity of that age, being prone to idle loquacity, but 
weak and unripe for generation; for it is fruitful of controversy and barren of eflccts. So that tho 
fable of Scylla seems to be a lively image of the present state of letters; for she exhibited the coun¬ 
tenance and expression of a virgin, but barking monsArs suiroundcd and fastened themselves to her 
womb. Kvcii thus, tho sciences to which w( have been accustomed have their flattering and specious 
generalities, but when we come to particulars, which, like the organs of generation, should produce 
fruit and effects, then spring up altercations and barking questions, in tho which they end, and bring 
forth nothing else. Besides, if these sciences were not manifestly a dead letter, it would never 
happen, as for many ages has been the case in practice, that they should adhere almost immovably 
to tlicir original footing, without acquiring a growth worthy of mankind : and this so completely, 
tliat frequently not only an assertion continues to be an assertion, buf even a question to be a question, 
which, instead of being .solved by discussion, becomes fixed and encouraged; and every system of 
instruction successively handed down to us brings upon the stage the characters of master and scholar, 
not those of an inventor and one capable of adding some excellence to his inventions. 'But we see 
the contrary happen in the mechanical arts. For they, as if inhaling some life-inspiring air, daily 
increase, and are brought to perfection; they generally in tho hands of the inventor appear rude, 
cumbrous, and shapeless, but afterwards acquire such additional powers and facility, that sooner 
may men’s wishes and fancies decliifb and change, than the arts reach their full height and perfection. 
Philosophy and the intellectual sciences on the contrary, like statues, are adored and celebrated, but 
are not ma te to advance: nay, they are frequently most vigorous in the lhands of their author, and 
thenceforward degenerate. For> since men have voluntarily surrendered themselves, and gone over 
in crowds to the opinion of their leader, like those silent senators^f Rome,]' they add nothing to the 
extent of ^wning themselves, but perform the servile duty of illustrating and waiting upon par¬ 
ticular auMn. Nor let any one allege that learning, slowly springing up, attained by degrees 
its full stature, and from that time took up its abode in the works of a few, as having performed its 
predetermined course; and that, as it is impossible to discover any further improvement, it only 

* Alluding to ibe frontbpieee of Sm original work, which repmentf a vesiei poMlng befond the Pillars of Hercules. 

t Pedaril Senatoree. 
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remains for us to adorn and cultivate that which has been discovered. It were indeed to be wished 
that such were the case; the more correct and true statement, however, is, that this slavery of the 
sciences arises merely from the impudence of a few, and the indolence of the rest of mankind. 
For, no sooner was any particular branch of learning (diligently enough, perhaps) cultivated and 
laboured, than up would spring some individual confident in his art, who would acquire authority 
and reputation from the compendious nature of his method, and, as far as appearances went, would 
establish the art, whilst in reality he was corrupting the labours of his ancestors. Yet will this 
please succeeding generations, front the ready use they can make of his labour, and their wearisome 
impatience of fresh inquiry.* But if any one be influenced by an inveterate uniformity of opinion, 
as though it were the decision of time—let him learn that he is relying on a most fallacious and 
weals argument. For not only are we, in a great measure, unacquainted with the proportion of arts 
and sciences that has been discovered and made its way to the public in various ages and regions, 
(much less with what has been individually attempted and privately agitated,} neither the births 
nor the abortions of time being extant in *)iny register: but also that uniformity itself, and its 
duration are not to be considered of any grea^ moment. For, however varied the forms of civil 
government may be, there is but one state of learning, and that over was lyid ever will be the 
democratic. Now with the people at lai^e, the doctrines that most prevail are either disputatious 
and violent, or specious and vain, and they either ensnare or allure assent. Hence, without 
question, the greatest wits have undergone violeiico in every age, whilst others of no vulgar 
capacity and understanding have still, from consulting their reputation, submitted themselves 
to the decision of time and the multitude. Wherefore, if more elevated spcculationa have per¬ 
chance anywhere burst forth, they have been from time to time blown about by the winds of public 
opinion, and extinguished; so that time, like a river, has brought down all that was light and 
inflated, and has sunk what was weighty and solid. Nay, those very leaders who have usurped, as 
it were, a dictatorship in learning, and pronounce their opinion of things with so much confidence, 
will yet, when they oe^casionally return to their senses, begin to complain of the subtility of nature, 
the remoteness of.truth, tho obscurity of things, the complication of causes, and the weakness of 
human wit. They are not, however, more modest in this than in tho forme rinstances, since they 
prefer framing an excuse of the comiiion condition of men and tliingo, to confessing their own 
defects. Besides, it is generally their practice, if some particular art fail to accomplish any object, 
to conclude that it cannot he accomplished by that art. Out yet tho art cannot be condemned, for 
she herself deliberates and decides the question; so that their only aim is to deliver their ignorance 
from ignominy. The following statement exhibits sufficiently well the state of knowledge delivered 
down and received by us. It is barren in ofTccts, fiiiitful in qhestions, slaw and languid in its 
improvement, exhibiting in its generality tlu; counterfeit of perfection, but ill'filled up in its details, 
popular in its choice, but suspected by ils vety promoters, and therefore bolstered up and counte¬ 
nanced with artifices. Even those who have been determined to try for themselves, to add their 
support to learning, and to enlarge its limits, have not dared entirely to desert received opinions, nor 
to seek the springhead of things. But they think they have done a great thing if they intersperse 
and contribute something of their own, prudently considering that by their assent they can save 
their modesty, and by their contributions their liberty. Whilst consulting, however, the opinions 
of others, and good manners, this admired moderation tends to the great injury of learning: for it 
is seldom in our power both to " Imirc and surpass our author, but, like water, we rise not higher 
than the springhead whence wc have descended. Such men, therefore, amend some things, but 
cause little advancement, and improve more than they enlarge knowledge. Yet there have not 
been wantii; some, who, withi greater daring, have considered every thing open to them, and, 
employing the force of their wit, have opened a passage for themselves and their dogmas by pros¬ 
trating and destroying all before them; but this violence of theirs has not availed much, since they 
have not laboured to enlarge philosophy and the arts, both in their subject-matter and effect; but 
only to substitute new dogmas, and to transfer the empire of dpinion to themselves, with but small 
advantage; for opposite errors proceed mostly from common causes. Even if some few, who 
neither dogmatise nor subfnit to dogmatism, have been so spirited as to request others to join them 
in investigation, yet have such, though honest in their zeal, been< weak in their efforts. For they 
seem to have followed only probable reasoning, and are hurried in a continued whirl of arguments, 
till, by an indiscriminate license of inquiry, they have enervated the strictness ofJ|Kstigaiion. 
But not one has there been found of a disposition to dwell sufficiently on things tlMKelvcs and 
experience. For some again, who have committed themselves to the waves of experience, and 
become almost mechanics, yet in their very experience employ an unsteady investigation, and war 
not with it by fixed rules. Nay, some have only proposed to themselves a few paltry tasks, and think 
it a great thing if they can work out one single discovery, a plan no less beggarly than unskilful. 
For no one examines thoroughly or successfully the nature of any thing in the ffiing itself, but after 
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a laborious variety of experiments, instead of pausing there, they set out upon some further inquiry. 
And we must by no means omit observing, that all the industry displayed in experiment, has, from 
the very first, caught with a too hasty and intemperate zeal at some determined effect; has sought 
(I say) productive rather than enlightening experiments, and has not imitated the Divine method, 
which on the first day created light alone, and assigned it one whole day, producing no material 
works thereon, but descending to their creation on the following days. Those who have attributed 
the pre-eminence to logic, and have thought that it afforded the safest,support to learning, have seen 
very correctly and properly that man’s understanding, when left to itself, is deservedly to be 
suspected. Yet the remedy is even weaker than the disease; nay, if is not itself free from disease. 
For the common system of logic, although most properly applied to civil matters, and such arts as 
lie in discussion and opinion, is far from reaching the subtility of nature, and, by catching .at that 
which it cannot grasp, lias done more to confirm, and, as it were, fasten errors upon us, tlian to open 
the way to truth. 

To sum up, therefore, our observations, neither reliince upon others, nor their own industry, appear 
hitherto to have set forth learning to mankind in her best light, especially as tliere is little aid in 
such demonstrations and experiments as have yet reached us. For the fabric of this universe is 
like a labyrinth to the contemplative mind, where doubtfijl paths, deceitful imitations of things and 
their signs, winding and intricate folds and knots of nature everywhere present tliemselves, and 
a way must constantly bo made through the forests of experience and particular natures, with the 
aid of the uncertain light of the senses, shining and disappearing by fits. But the guides who offer 
their services are (as has been said) themselves confused, and increase the number of wanderings 
and of wanderers. In so difficult a matter we must despair of man’s unassisted judgment, or even 
of any casual good fortune; for neither the excellence of wit, however great, nor the die of 
experience, however frequently cast, can overcome such disadvantages. We must guide our steps 
by a clue, and the whole path, from the very first perceptions of our senses, must be secured by 
a determined method. Nor must I bo thought to say, that nothing whatever has been done by so 
many and so much labour; fur 1 regret not our discoveries, and the ancients have certainly shown 
themselves worthy of admiration in all that requires either wit or abstracted meditation. But, as in 
former ages, when men a| sea used only to steer by their observations of the stars, they were indeed 
enabled to coast the shores of the Continent, or some small and inland seas; but before they could 
traverse the ocean and discover the regions of the new world, it was necessary that the use of the 
compass, a more trusty and certain guide on their voyage, should be first known; even so, the 
present discoveries in the arts and sciences are such as might be found out by meditation, observa¬ 
tion, and discussion, as being imre open to the senses and lying immediately beneath our common 
notions; but before we arc allowed to enter the more remote and hidden parts of nature, it is 
necessary that a better and more perfect use and application of the human mind and understanding 
should be introduced. * 

We, for our part at least, overcome by the eternal love of truth, have committed ourselves to 
uncertain, steep, and desert tracks, and trusting .ind relying on Divine assistance, have borne up our 
mind against the violence of opinions, drawn up asst were in battle array, against our own internal 
doubts and scruples, against the mists and clouds of nature, and against fancies flitting on all sides 
around*us: that we might at length collect some more trustworthy and certain indications for the 
living and posterity. And if w’c have mado any way in this mat^r, no other method than the true 
and genuine humiliation of the human soul has opened it unto us. For all who before us have 
applied themselves to tho discovery of the arts, after casting their eyes a while upon tilings, 
instances, and experience, have straightway invqjted, as it wqrc, some spirits of,iheir own to 
disclose their oracles, as if invention wore nothing but a species of thought. But we. in our 
subdued and perpetual intercourse with things, abstract our understanding no farther from them tlian 
is necessary to prevent tho confusion of the images of things with their radiation, a confusion 
similar to that we experience by ous senses: and thus but little is left for the powers and excellence 
of wit. And we have in teaching continued to show forth the humility, which we adopt in 
discovering. For we do not endeavour to assume or acquire any majestic state for these our dis¬ 
coveries, by tho triumphs of confutation, the citing of antiquity, the usurpation of authority, or even 
the veil of obscurity, which would easily suggest themselves to one endeavouring to throw light 
upon his 0 ^ name, rather than the minds of others. We havo not, I say, practised either force 
or fraud dHpon’s judgments, nor intend we so to do; but w'c conduct them to things themselves 
and the rdST connexion of things, that they may themselves behold what they possess, what they 
prove, what they add, and what they contribute'm the common slock. If, however, we have in any 
matter given too easy credit, or slumbered and been too inadvertent, or have mistaken our road, and 
broken off inquiry, yet we exhibit things plainly and openly, so thht our errors can be noted and 
separated before they corrupt any further the mass of sciences, and the continuation of our labours 
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is nndered easy and unembanaased. And we think that by so doing we have established forever 
the real and legitimate union of the empiric and rational faculties, whose sullen and inauspieioui 
divorces and repudiations have disturbed every thing in the great family of mankind. 

Since, therefore, these matters are beyond our control, we in the beginning of our work pour 
forth most humble and ardent prayers to God the Father, God the Word, and God the Spirit, that, 
mindful of the cases of man, and of his pilgrimage through this life, in which we wear out some 
few and evil days, they would vouchsafe through our hands to endow the family of mankind with 
these new gifts; and we moreover humbly pray that human knowledge may not prejudice divine 
truth, and tliat no increduHty and darkness in regard to the divine mysteries may arise in our 
minds upon the disclosing of the ways of sense, and this greater kindling of our natural light; but 
rather that, from a pure understanding, cleared of all fancies and vanity, yet no less submitted to, 
nay, wholly prostrate before the divine oracles, we may render unto faith the tribute due unto faith. 
And, lastly, that being freed from the poison of knowledge, infused into it by the serpent, and with 
which the human soul is swoln and puffed «ip, we may neither bo too profoundly nor immoderately 
wise, but worship truth in charity. ^ 

Having thus offered up our prayers, and turning our thoughts again towards man, we propound 
some salutary admonitions, and some jast requests. First, then, we admonish mankind to keep 
their snnscs within the bounds of duty as regards divine objects. For the senses, like the son, 
open the surface of the terrestrial globe, but close and seal up that of tho celeatial; next, tliat, whilst 
avoiding this error, they fall not into tho contrary, which will surely bo die case, if they diink the 
investigation of nature to be in any part denied as if by interdict. For it waa not that pure and 
innocent knowledge of nature, by which Adam gave names to things from their properties, that 
was tho origin or occasion of the fall, but that ambitious and imperious appetite for moral know* 
ledge, distinguishing good from evil, with the intent that man might revolt from God and govern 
himself, was both the cause and means of temptation. With regard to the sciences that contemplate 
nature, the sacred philosopher declares it to be “the glory of God to conceal a thing, but of the 
king to search it eut,^* just as if the Divine Spirit were wont to be pleased with the innocent and 
gentle sport of children, who hide themselves that they, may be found; and had chosen tho human 
soul as a playmate out of his indulgence and goodness towards man. lastly, we would in general 
admonish all to consider the true ends of knowledge, and not to seek it for the gratifications of their 
minds, or for disputation, or that they may despise others, or for emolument, or fame, or 
power, or such low objects, but for its intrinsic merit and tiie purposes of life, and that they 
would perfect and regulate it by charity. For from the desire of power the angels fell, 
and men from that of knowledge; but there is no excess 4n charity, and neither angel nor 
man was ever endangered by it. 

The requests we make are thme. ^Of onrselvos we say nothing; but for the matter which wo 
treat, we desire men not to regard it as an opinion, hut as a work, and to hold it for certain that We 
are not laying the foundation of any sect or theory, but of that which will profit and dignify man* 
kind. In the next place, that they should fairly consult their common advantage, laying aside the 
jealousies and prejudices of opinions, and thcntselves participate in the remaining labours, when they 
have been rescued by us from the errors and impediments of the road, and furnished witl^ our de* 
fence and assistance. Moreover, that they should be strong in hope, and should not pretend or 
imagine that our instauration i; an infinite work, surpassing human strength, since it is really an 
end and legitimate termination of infinite error, yet that they should still recollect the mortal lot of 
man, and not trust that the matter can be altogether perfected within the course of one age, but 
deliver it n er to succeeding agss, and, finally^that they should not arrogantly search for the sciences 
in the narrow cells of human wit, but humbly in the greater world. That, however, which is 
empty is commonly vast, whilst solid matter is generally condensed, and lies in a small space. 
Lastly, we must requiie (lest any one should be disposed to injustice toward^ us in the very point 
on which our subject turns) that men would consider how far they imagine they can be permitted 
to comment and pass judgment on our work, after oonsidering what it is necessary for us to claim 
for ourselves, if we wouid*preserve any consistency, seeing we reject all human methods that are pre* 
mature, anticipating, carelessly and too rapidly abatracted fVom things as regards the investigation of 
nature, considering them to be changeable, confused, and badly constructed; nor it it to be required 
that we should be judged by that which we ourselves arraign. . ^ 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORK. 


IT CONSISTS OP SIX PARTS. 


1. Diyisions or the Sciemcks. 

2. Novum Oroanuh ; or, Precepts for the 

Interpretation op Nature. 

3. Phenomena of the Universe; or, Na> 

TUKAi. AND Experimental History on 

WHICH TO FOUND PHILOSOPHY. 

THE ARGUMENTS OF THE SEVERAL 
PARTS. 

One point of our design is, that every thing 
sliould be set out as openly and clearly as possi¬ 
ble. For this nakedness, as once that of the 
body, is the companion of innocence and sim¬ 
plicity. The order and method of the work, 
therefore, shall first be explained. We divide it 
into six parts. The first part exhibits a summary, 
or universal description of such science and learn¬ 
ing as mankind is, up to this time, in possession 
of. For we have thought fit to dwell a little even 
on received notions, with a view the more easily 
to perfect the old, and appjoach the new; being 
nearly cijually desirous to improve the former and 
to attain the latter. 'Phis is of avail also towards 
our obtaining credit: accordin|r to the text, “The 
unlearned receives not the words of knowledge, 
unless you first speak of what is wjthin his own 
heart.”* We will not, therefore, neglect coasting 
the shores of the now received arts and sciences, 
aild importing thither something useful on our 
passage. 

But we also employ such a division of the 
sciences as will not only embrace what is already 
discovered and known, but wliat has hitherto been 
omitted and deficient. For there are both culti¬ 
vated and desert tracts in the intellectual as in the 
terrestrial globe. It must not, therefore, appear 
extraordinary if we sometimes depart from the 
common divisions. For additions, whilst they 
vary the whole, necessarily vary the parts, and 
their subdivisions, but the received divisions are 
only adequate to the received summary of the 
sciences, such as it now exists. i 

With regard to what we shall note as omitted, 
w6 shall not content ourselves with offering the 
mere names and concise proofs of what is defi¬ 
cient : for if we refer any thing to omissions, of 
a high nature, and the meaning of which may be 
rather ohsoHlA (■<> "'"P grounds to 

suspect that men will not understand our inten¬ 
tion, or the nature of the matter we have embraced 

* Prov. xvlU. S. " A fool hath no delight in undentandlng 
but that hla heart may discover Itaelf." Bacon quotes from 
the Vulgate. 


4. Scale of thk^ Undbrstandino. 

5. Precursors or Anticipations of the Se¬ 
cond Philosophy. „ 

6. Sound Philosophy, or Active Science. 
o 

in our conception and contemplation,) we will 
always {iiake care to subjoin to an instance of the 
whole, some precepts for perfecting it, or perhaps 
a completion of a part of it by ourselves. For, 
we consider it to concern our own character as 
well as the advantage of oUiers, that no one may 
imagine a mere passing idea of such matters to 
have crossed our mind, and that what we desiro 
and aim at resembles a wish; whilst in reality it 
is in the power of all men, if they be not want¬ 
ing to themselves, and we ourselves are actually 
masters of a sure and ckMr method. For wo 

• I 

have not undertaken to moasiire out regions in 
our mind, like augurs for divination, but like 
generals to invade them for conquest.— 

Jlnd this is the first part of the work. 

Having passed over the ancient arts, we will 
prepare the human understanding for pressing on 
beyond them. The object of the Second Part, 
then, is the doctrine touching a better and more 
perfqpt use of reasoning in the investigation of 
things, and the true helps of the understanding; 
that it may by this means be raised, as far as our 
human and mortal nature will admit, and be en- 
lar;yed in its powers so as to master the arduous 
and obscure secrets of nature. And the art which 
we employ (and which we are wont to c.ill the 
interpretation of nature) is a kind of logic. For 
common logic professes to contrive and prepare 
helps and guards for the understanding, and so 
far .they agree. But ours differs froqi the com¬ 
mon, chiefly in three respects, namely, in its end, 
the order of demonstration, and tlie beginning of 
the inquiry. 

For the end of our science is not to discover 
arguments, but arts, nor what is agreeable to cer¬ 
tain principles, but the principles themselves, nor 
probable reasons, but designations and indications 
of effects. Hence, from a diversity of intention 
follows a divefsity of consequences. For, in 
in the one an opponent is vanquished and con¬ 
strained by argument, in the other, nature by 
•effects. 

And the nature and order of the demonstrations 
agree with this end. ''For in common logic almo.st 
our whole labour is spent upon tho syllogism. 
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The lo^cians appear seareely to have thought 
seriously of induction, passing it over with some 
slight notice, and hurrying on to the formulae of 
dispute. Hut we reject the syllogistic demonstra* 
tion, as being too confused, and letting nature 
escape from our hands. For, although nobody 
can doubt that those things which agree with the 
middle term agree with each other, (which is a 
sort ofmatheinatic.il certainty^) nevertheless, there 
is this source of error, namely, that a syllogism 
comysts of propositions, propositions of words, 
and words are but the tokens and signs of things. 
If, therefore, the notions of the mind (which arc 
as It were the soul of words, and the basis o^this 
whole structure and fabric) arc badly and hastily 
abstracted front things, and vague, or not suffi¬ 
ciently defined and limited, or, in shore, faulty 
(as they may be) in many other respects, the 
whole falls to the ground. We reject, therefore, 
the syllogism, and that not only as regards first 
principles, (to which even the logicians do not 
apply them,) hiitaUo in intermediate propositions, 
which the syllogism certainly manages in some 
way or other to bring out and produce, but then 
they are barren of effects, unfit for practice, and 
clearly iinsiiitnd to the activo branch of the 
sejenees. Although we would leave therefore to 
the syllogism, anil such celebrated and applauded 
■lemniisir.itions, their jurisdiction over popular 
and speeiilativc arts, (for here wc make no altera¬ 
tion.) yet, ill every thing relating to the nature of 
things, we make use of induction, both fur oiir 
major and minor propositions. For we consider 
induction to be that form of demonstration which 
assists the senses, closes in upon nature, and 
presses on, and, as it were, mips itself #ith 
action. 

Hence also the order of demonstration is natu¬ 
rally reversed. For at present the matter is so 
managed, that from the senses and particular 
objects they immediately fly to the greatest genc- 
r.ilities, as the axes round which their disputes 
may revolve : all the rest is de'(uced from them 
intermediately, by a short way we allow, but an 
abrupt one, and impassable to nature, though easy 
and well su'ted to dispute. Hut, by our method, 
axioms are raised up in gradual succession, so that 
we only at last arrive at generalities. And that 
which IS most generalued, is not merely national 
but wi'll defined, and really acknowledged by 
nature as well known to her, and cleaving to the 
very pith of things. • 

Hy far our greatest work, however, lies in the 
form of induction and the judgmei;^t arising from 
it. For the form of which the lo^cians speak, 
which proceeds by bare enumeration, is puerile, 
and its conclusions precarious, is exposed to 
danger from one contrary example, only consi¬ 
ders what is habitual, and leads not to any final 
result. * 

The sciences, on the contrary, require a form 


of induction capable of explaining and separating 
experiments, and coining to a certain eonelusion 
by a proper series of rejections and exclusions. 
If, however, the common judgment of the logi¬ 
cians has been so laborious, and has exerei^ 
such great wits, how much more must we labour 
in this which is drawn not only from the recesses 
of the mind, but the very entrails of nature. 

Nor is this all, for we let down to a greater 
depth, and render more solid the very foundations 
of the sciences, and wo take up the beginning of 
our investigation from a higher part than men 
have yet done, by subjecting those matters to 
examination which common logic receives upon 
the eredit of others. For the logicians burrow 
the principles of one scienei^froin anoUier, in the 
next placo they worship the first formed notions 
of their minds, and, lastly, they rest contented with 
the immediate infonnntion of the senses, if well 
directed. Hut wo have resolved that true logic 
ought to enter upon the several provinces of the 
sciences with a greater command than is pos¬ 
sessed hy their first principles, and to force those 
supposed principles to an account of the grounds 
upon which they are clearly determined. As far 
as relates to the first notions of the understanding, 
not any of the materials whirli the iinderstanrling, 
when left to itself, has collected, is iinsnspncted 
hy us, nor will we eonirin tliem unless they them¬ 
selves he put upon their trial and ho judged 
accordingly. Ag:iin, wn have many ways of sift¬ 
ing the information of the senses themselves: for 
thn senses assuredly deceive, though at the same 
time they disdoso their errors: the errors, how¬ 
ever, are close at hand, whilst their indication 
must be sought at a greater distance. 

There are two faults of the senses: they either 
desert or deceive us. For in the first place there 
are many things which escape the senses, however 
well directed and unimpeded, owing either to the 
subtilty of the whole body, or the minuluness of 
its parts, nr the distance of place, or the slowness 
or velocity of motion, or the familiarity of the 
object, or to other causes. Nor are the apprehen¬ 
sions of the senses very firm, when they grasp the 
subject; for the testimony and information of the 
senses boars always a relation to man and nut to 
the universe, and it is altogether a great mistake 
to assert that our senses are the measure of 
things. * 

(To encounter these difficulties, we have every, 
where sought and collected helps for the senses 
with laborious and faithfui service, in order to 
supply defects and correct errors: and that not so 
much by means of instruments, as by experi¬ 
ments. For experiments are much more delicate 
than the senses themselves, even when aided by 
instruments, at least if they are skilfully and 
scientifically imagined and applied to the required 
point. Wo attributit but little, therefore, to the 
immediate and proper perception of the sensee, 
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but reduce the matter to tiiis, tliat Huy uhould 
decide on the experiment, and the experiment on 
the subject of it. Wherefore, we consider that 
we have shown ourselves most observant priests 
of the senses, (by which all that exis‘s in nature 
must be investigated if we would be rational,} 
and not unskilful interpreters of their oracles: for 
others seem to observe and worship them in word 
alone, but we in deed. These then are the means 
which we prepare for kindling and transmitting 
the light of nature: which would of themselves 
be suflicient, if the human understanding were 
plain and liko a smoothed surface. But since the 
minds of men are so wonderfully prepossessed, 
that a clear and polished surface for receiving the 
true rays of things i^ wholly wanting, necessity 
urges us to seek a remedy for this also. 

The images or idols by which the mind is pre¬ 
occupied are either adventitious or innate. The 
adventitious have crept into the minds of men 
cither from the dogmas and sects of philosophers, 
or the perverted rules of demonstration. But the 
innate are inherent to the very nature of the un¬ 
derstanding, which appears to be much more 
prone to error than the senses. For however men 
may bo satisfied with themselves, and rush into a 
liliiu! admiration and almost adoration of the hii. 
m.m mind, onu thing is most certain, namely, that 
as an uneven mirror changes the rays proceeding 
from objects according to its own figure and posi¬ 
tion, so the mind when affected by things through 
the senses does not act in the most trustworthy 
manner, but inserts and mixes her own nature 
into that of things, whilst clearing* and recollect¬ 
ing her notions. 

The first two species of idols are wilh diffuuUy 
eradicated, the latter can never be so. We can 
only point them out, and note and demonstrate 
that insidious faculty of the mind, lest now shoots 
of error should happen to spring up, from the de- 
structior of the old, on account of the mind’s 
defective structure; and we should then find our¬ 
selves only exchanging instead of extinguishing 
errors; whilst it ought on the other hand to be 
eternally resolved and settled, that the understand¬ 
ing cannot decide otherwise than by induction 
and by a legitimate form of it. Wherefore the 
doctrine of the purifying of the understanding, so 
as to fit it for the reception of truth, consists of 
three reprehensions; the reprehen&ion of the 
schemes of philosophy, the reprehension of utk- 
thods of demonstration, and the reprehension of 
natural human reason. But when these have 
been gone through, and it has at last been clearly 
seen, what results are to be expected from the 
nature of things and the nature of the mind, we 
consider that we shall have prepared and adorned 
a nuptial conch for the mind and the universe; 
the divine goodness being our bridemaid. But 
let the prayer of our epithalamium be this; that 
from this union may spring assistance to man, 


and a race of such discoveries as will in some 
measure overcome his wants and necessities.— 
And thit is Ihe ucond part (f the work. 

It is our intention not only to open and prepare 
the way, but also to enter upon it. The third 
part, therefore, of our work embraces the pheno¬ 
mena of the universe; that is to say, experience 
of every kind, and such a natural history as can 
form the foundation sif an edifice of philosophy. 
For there is no method of demonstration, or form 
of interpreting nature, so excellent as to be ,ablo 
to afford and supply matter for knowledge, as well 
as to defend and support the mind against error 
and failure. But those who resolve not to con¬ 
jecture and divine, but to discover and know, not 
to invent buffooneries and fables about worlds, 
but to inspect, and, as it were, dissect the nature 
of this real world, must derive all from things 
themselves. Nor can any substitution or com¬ 
pensation of wit, meditation, or argument, (were 
the whole wit of all combined in one,) supply the 
place of this labour, investigation, and personal 
examination of the world ; our method then must 
necessarily be pursued, or the whole forever aban¬ 
doned. But men have so conducted themselves 
hitherto, that it is little to be wondered at if nature 
do not disclose herself to them« 

For in the first place the defective and fallacious 
evidence of our senses, a system of observation 
slothful and unsteady, as though acting from 
chance, a tradition vain and depending on com¬ 
mon report, a course of practice intent upon effects, 
and servile, blind, dull, vague, and abrupt expe¬ 
riments, and lastly our careless and meagre natural 
history, have collected together, for the use of the 
un^rstan^ing^ the most defective materials as 
regards philosophy and the sciences. 

In the next place, a preposterous refinement, 
and, as it were, ventilation of argument, is at- 
teftiptcd as a late remedy for a matter beeomo 
clearly dcspenite, and neither makes any improve¬ 
ment, nor removes errors. There remains no 
hope therefore t^f greater advancement and pro¬ 
gress, unless by some restoration of the sciences. 

But this must commence entirely with natural 
history. For it hi useless to clean thf mirror if it 
have no images to reflect, and it is manifest that 
we must prepare proper matter for the understand¬ 
ing as well as steady support. But our history, 
like our logic, differs in many respects, from the 
received, in its end or office, in its very matter 
and compilation, in its taicety, in its selection, and 
in its arrangements relatively to what follow's. 

For, in the grat place, we begin with that spe¬ 
cies of natural history which is not so much cal¬ 
culated to amuse by the variety of its objects, or 
to offer immediate results by its experiments, as 
to throw a light upon the discovery of causes, and 
to present, as it were, its bosom as the first nurse 
of philosophy. For, although we regard princi¬ 
pally effects and the active division of the sciences, 
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jet we wait for the time of harvest, and do not go 
about to reap moss and a green crop: being suf¬ 
ficiently aware that well formed axioms draw 
whole crowds of eflects after them, and do not 
manifest their eQects partially, but in abundance. 
Bbt we wholly condemn and banish that unrea¬ 
sonable and puerile desire of immediately seizing 
some pledges as it were of new effects, which, 
like the apple of Atalanta,«retard our course— 
such then is the office of our natural history. 

\\ith regard to its compilation, we intend not 
to form a history of nature at liberty and in her 
usual course, when she proceeds willingly and 
acts of her own accord, (as for instance the hiftory 
of tlie heavenly bodies, meteors, the earth and sea, 
minerals, plants, animals,) but much rather a His¬ 
tory of nature constrained and perplexct^ as she 
is seen when thrust down from her proper rank 
and harassed and modelled by the art and contri¬ 
vance of man. We will therefore go through all 
the experiments of the mechanical and the opera¬ 
tive part of the liberal arts, and all those of dif¬ 
ferent practical schemes which have not yet been 
put together so as to form a peculiar art: as far 
as we liave been able to investigate them and it 
will suit our purpose. Besides, (to speak the 
truth,) without pj^in^ any attention to the pride 
of man, or to appearances, we consider this 
brancli of much more assistance and support than 
the other: since the nature of things betrays 
itself more by means of the operations of art than 
when at perfect liberty. 

Nor do we present the history of bodies alone, 
but have thought it moreover right to exert our 
diligence in compiling a separate history of pro¬ 
perties : we mean tlioso which may be calle^ the 
cardinal properties of nature, and df wlfich its very 
elements are composed, namely, matter with its 
first accidents and appetites, such as density, 
rarity, heat, cold, solidity, fluidity, weight, levity, 
and many ethers. 

But, with regard to the nicety of natural history, 
we clearly require a much more delicate and sim¬ 
ple form of experiments than tljose which are ob¬ 
vious. For we bring out and extract from obscurity 
many thiitgs which no one would have thought 
of invpstigi'ting, unless he were proceeding by 
a sure and steady path to the discovery of causes { 
since they are in themselves of no great use, and 
it is clear that they were not sought for on their 
own account, but that they bear the same relation 
to things and effects, that the letters of the al¬ 
phabet do to discourse and words, being useless 
indeed in themselves, but the elements of all 
language. * 

In the selection of our reports and experiments, 
we consider that we have been more cautious for 
mankind than any of our predecessors. For w* 
admit nothing but as an eyewitness, or at least 
upon approved and rigorously examined testi¬ 
mony; so that nothing is magnified into the 


miraculous, but our reports are pure and unadul¬ 
terated by Abies and abaurdity. Nay, the eom- 
monly received and repeated falsehpods, which bj 
some wonderful neglect have held their ground 
for many ages and become inveterate, are by us 
distinctly proscribed and branded, *hst they may 
no longer molest learning. For, as it has been 
well observed, that riie tales, superstitions, and 
trash which nurses instil into children, seriously 
corrupt their minds, so are we careful and anxious 
whilst managing and watching over fiie, mfancy, 
as it were, of philosophy committed totlMrchai||n 
of natural history, that it should not from thefi|||t 
become habitual^ to any absurdity. In every 
new and rather delicate experiment, although to 
us it may appear sure and satisfactory, we yet 
publish tlio method we eirlployed, that, by the 
discovery of every attendant circumstance, men 
may perceive the possibly latent and inherent 
errors, and be roused to proofs of a mure certain 
and exact nature, if such there be. Lastly, we 
intersperse the whole with advice, doubts, and 
cautions, casting out and restraining, aa it were, 
all phantoms by a sacred ceremony and exorcism. 

Finally, since we have learned how much expe¬ 
rience and hislury distract the powers of the 
human mind, and how difficult it is (especially for 
young or prejudiced intellects) to become at the 
first acquainted with nature, wo frequently add 
some observations of our own, by way of showing 
the first tendency, as it were, and inclination or 
aspect of history towards philosophy; thus as¬ 
suring mankind that they will not always be de¬ 
tained in the pcean of liistary, and also preparing 
for the time when we shall come to the work of 
the understanding. And by such a natural his¬ 
tory as we are describing, we think that safe and 
convenient access is opened to nature, and solid 
and ready matter furnished to the understanding. 

But after furnishing the understanding with the 
most surest helps and precautions, and having 
completed, by a rigorous levy, a compdete host 
of divine works, nothing remains to be done but 
to attack Philosophy herself. In a matter so ar¬ 
duous and doubtful, however, a few reflections 
must necessarily be here inserted, partly for in¬ 
struction and partly for present use. 

The first of these is, that we should offer some 
examples of our method and course of investiga¬ 
tion and discovery, as exhibited in particular sub¬ 
jects ; preferring the most dignified subjects of 
our inquiry, and such as differ the most from each 
other, so that in every branch we may have an 
example. Nor do we speak of those examples, 
which are added to particular precepts and rules 
by way of illustration, (for we have furnished them 
abundantly in the second part of our work,) but 
we mean actual types and models, calculated to 
place, as it were, before our eyes the whole pro¬ 
cess of the mind, and the continuoua frame and 
order of discovery in particular subjecta, selected 
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for their variety and importance. For we recol¬ 
lected that in mathematics, with the diagram be¬ 
fore our eyes, the demonstration easily and clearly 
followed, but witliout this advantage every thing 
appeared intricate and more subtile than was 
really the case. We devote, therefore, the fourth 
PART of our work to such examples, which is in 
fact nothing more than a particular and fully de¬ 
veloped application of the second part. 

But the FIFTH PART is only used for a tempo¬ 
rary pui^gse, whilst the rest are being perfected, 

S is paid down as interest, until the principal^ 
be raised. For we rush not so blindly to our 
^ !Ct, as to neglect any thing useful on our way. 
We compose this fifth part of the work therefore 
of those matters which we have either discovered, 
tried, or added; without, however, employing 
our own method and rules for interpretation, but 
merely making the same use of our understand¬ 
ing as others are wont to do in their investiga¬ 
tions and discoveries. For, from our constant inter¬ 
course with nature, we both anticipate greater rc- 
snlts from our meditations than the mere strength 
of our wit would warrant; and yet such results 
as have been mentioned may also serve as inns 
upon the road for the mind to repose itself a while 
on its way to more certain objects. We protest, 
in tho mean time, against any great value being 
set upon that which has not been discovered or 
proved by the true form of interpretation. There 
is no reason, however, for any one to be alarmed 
at such suspense of judgment in our method of 
teaching, which does not assert absolutely that 
nothing can be known, but that nothing can be 
known without a determined order and method; 
and in the mean time has settled some determined 
gradations of certitude, until tho mind can repose 
in the full developement of causes. Nor were 
those schools of philosophers, who professed ab¬ 
solute skepticism, inferior to tho others which 
took upon themselves to dogmatise. They did 
not, how'ever, prepare helps for the senses and 
understanding, as we have done, but at once abo¬ 
lished all belief and authority, which is totally 
different, nay, almost opposite matter. 

Tjastly, tho sixth part of our work (to which 
the rest are subservient and auxiliary) discloses 
and propounds that philosophy which is reared 
and formed by the legitimate, pure, and strict 


method of investigation previously taught and 
prepared. But it is both beyond our power and 
expectation to perfect and conclude this last part. 
We will, however, furnish no contemptible be¬ 
ginning, (if our hopes deceive us* not,) and men’s 
good fortune will furnish the result; such, per¬ 
haps, as men cannot easily comprehend or define 
in the present state of things and the mind. For 
we treat not only of contemplative enjoyment, 
but of tho common affairs and fortune of man¬ 
kind, and of a complete power of action. -For 
man, as the minister ana interpreter of nature 
docs, and understands, as much as he has ob- 
servnd of the order, operation, and mind of na¬ 
ture ; and neither knows nor is able to do more. 
Neither is it possible for any power to loosen 
or burst the chain of causes, nor is nature to 
be overcome except by submission. Therefore 
those two objects, human knowledge and power, 
are really the same; and failure in action chiefly 
arises from the ignorance of causes. For every 
thing depends upon our fixing the mind’s eye 
steadily in order to receive their images exactly 
as they exist, and may (iod never permit us to 
give out the dream of our fancy as a model of the 
world, but rather in his kindness vouchsafe to us 
tho means of writing a revelati''n and true vision 
of tho traces and stamps of the Creator on his 
creatures. 

May thou, therefore, O Father, who gavest 
tho light of vision as the first-fruits of crea¬ 
tion, and hast inspired the countenance of 
man with the light of the understanding as the 
completion of thy works, guard and direct this 
work, which, proceeding from thy bounty, 
seckv in return thy glory. When thou turnedst 
to look upon the works of thy hands, thou 
sawest that all were very good, and rcstedst. 
But man, when he turned towards the works of 
his hands, saw that they were all vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and had no rest. Wherefore, 
if we labour in thy works, thou wilt make us 
partakers of that which thou beholdest and of 
thy rest. We humbly pray that our present dis¬ 
position may continue firm, and that thou mayest 
be )yilling to endow thy family of mankind with 
new gifts through our hands, and the hands of 
those to whom thou wilt accord the same dis¬ 
position. 


The Pint Part cf the Trutauration, which comprehends the Dtvtitons cf the Sciences, is wanting. 
But they can he partly taken from the Second Book, On the Progress to be made in Divine and 
Human Learning.'" 

Next foUoweth the Second Part tf the Instauralion, which exhibits the Jlrt tf interpreting Nature and 
nf making a right Use if the Understanding ; not, however, imbodied t>» a regular Treatise, hut only 
summarily digested in Aphorisms. 
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TRUE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INTERPRETATION OP NATURMH 


PREFACE. 

• 

They who have presumed to dogmatize on Nature, as on some well-investigated subject, either 
from self-conceit or arrogance, and in the professorial style, have inflicted the greatest injury on 
philosophy and learning. For they have tended to stifle and interrupt inquiry exactly in proportion 
as they have prevailed in bringing others to the^ opinion: and their own activity has not counter¬ 
balanced the mischief they have occasioned by corrupting and destroying that of others. They 
again wlio have entered upon a contrary course, and asserted that nothing whatever can be known, 
whether they have fallen into this opinion from their hatred of the ancient sophists, or from the 
hesitation of their minds, or from an exuberance of learning, have certainly adduced reasons for it 
which arc by no means contemptible. They havo not, however, derived their opinion from true 
sourceg^' and, hurri^ on by their zeal, and some affectation, have certainly exceeded due moderation. 
But the more ancient Greeks (whose writings have perished) held a more prudent mean, between 
the arrogance of dogmatism, and the despair of skepticism ; and though too frequently intermingling 
complaints and indignation at the difRcuIty of inquiry, and the obscurity of things, and champing, 
as it were, the bit, have still persisted in pressing their point, and pursuing their intercourse with 
nature: thinking, as it seems, that the better method was not to dispute upon the very point of the 
' possibility of any thing being known, but to put it to the test of experience. Yet they themselves, 
by only employing the power of the understanding, have not iMopted a fixed rule, but have laid 
their whole stress upon intense meditation, and a continual exercise and perpetual agitation of 
the mind. • 

Our method, though difficult in its operation, ivensily explained. It consists in determining the 
degrees of certainty, whilst we, as it were, restore the senses to their former rank, but generally 
reject that operation of the mind which follows close upon the senses, and open and establish a new 
and certain course for the mind from the first adtual perceptions of the senses themselves. This no 
doubt wasaj|e view taken by those who have assigned so much to logic; showing clearly .(liereby 
that they flight some support for the mind, and suspected its natural and spontaneous mode of 
action. But this is now employed too late as a remedy, when all is clearly lost, and after the mind, 
by the daily habit and intercourse of life, has become prepossessed with corrupted doctrines, and 
filled with the vainest idols. The art of logic therefore being (as we have mentioned) too late a 
precaution, ^d in no way remedying the matter, has tended more to confirm errors, than to disclose 
truth. Out mly remaining hope and salvation is to begin the whole labour of the mind again; not 
leaving it to itself, but directing it perpetually from the very first, and attaining our end as it were 
by mechanical aid. If men, for instance, had attempted mechanical labours with their hands alone, 
and without the power and aid of instruments, as they have not hesitated to carry on the labours of 
their understanding with the unaided efforts of their«mind, they would have been able to move and 
overcome but little, though they had exerted their utmost and united powers. And, just to pause 
a while on this comparison, and look into it as a mirror; let us ask, if any obelisk of a remarkable 
size were perchance required to be moved, for the purpose of gracing a triumph or any similar 
pageant, and men were to attempt ft with their bare hands, would not any sober spectator avow it to 
be an act of the greatest madness 1 And if they should increase the number of workmen, and 
imagine that they could thus succeed, would he not think so still more 1 But if they chose to make 
a selection, and to remove the weak, and only employ the strong and vigorous, thinking by this 
means, at any rate, to achieve their object, would he not say that they were more fondly deranged 1 
Nay, if, not content with thi#, they were to determine on consulting the athletic art, and were to 
give orders for all to appear with their hands, arms, and muscles regularly oiled and prepared, would 
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)io not exclaim that tbeyn^re taking pains to rave by method and design? Yel men are hurried on 
with the same senseless energy and useless combination in intellectual matters, so long as they 
expect great results either from the number and agreement, or the excellence and acuteness of their 
wits; or even strengthen their minds with logic, which may be considered as an athletic prepara* 
tion, but yet do not desist (if we rightly consider the matter) from applying their own understandings 
merely with all this zeal and effort. Whilst nothing is more clear, than that in every great work 
executed by the hand of man without machines or implements, it is impossible for the strength of 
individuals to be increased, or for that of the multitude to combine. 

Havingipkemised so iBuch, we lay down two points on which we v^ould admonish mankind, lest 
they should fail to see or to observe them. The first of these is: that it is our good fortune, (as wo 
^MMjjjlit,) for the sake of extinguishing and removing contradiction and irfitation of mind, tojeave 
homir and reverence due to the ancienta«||^uched and undiminishedlk that we can perform 
intended work, and yet enjoy the beneii^imr respectful moderation. For if we should profess 
to offer something better than the ancients, and yet sh(\pld pursue the same course as they have done, 
we could never, by any artifice, contrive to avoid the imputation of having engaged in a contest or 
rivalry as to our respective wits, excellences, or taleii'ts; which, though neither inadmissible or new, 
(for why should we'not blame and point out any thing that is imperfectly discovered or laid down 
by them, of our own right, a right common to all,) yet, however just and allowable, would perhaps 
bo scarcely an equal match, on account of the disproportion of our strength. But, since our present 
plan leads us to open an entirely different course to the understanding, and one unattempted and 
unknown to thoflif the case is altered. There is tti end to party zeal, and we only take upon our¬ 
selves the character of a guide, which requires a moderate share of authority and good fortune, rather 
than talents and excellence. This first admonition relates to persons, the next to things. 

We make no attempt to disturb the system of philosophy that now prevails, or any other which 
may or will exist, either more correct or more complete. For we deny not that the received system 
of philosophy, and others of a similar nature, encourage discussion, embellish harangues, are em¬ 
ployed and are of service in the duties of the professor, and the affairs of civil life. Nay, we openly 
express and declare that the philosophy we offer will not be very useful in such respects. It is not 
obvious, nor to be iiiiilerstood in a cursory view, nor does it flatter the mind in its preconceived 
notions, nor will it descend to the level of the generality of mankind, unless by its advantages 
and effects. 

Let there exist then (and may it be of advantage to both) two sources, and two distributions of 
learning, and in like manner two tribes, and as it were kindred families of contemplators or philoso¬ 
phers, without any hostility or alienation between them; but rather allied and united by mutual 
assistance. Let there be, in short, one method of cultivating the sciences, and another of discovering 
them. And as for those who prefer and more readily receive the former, on account of their haste, 
or from motives arising from their ordinary life, qf because ihey'kre unable from weakness of mind 
to comprehend and embrace the other, (which must necessarily be the case with by far the greater 
number,) let us wish that they may prosper as they desire in their undertaking, and attain what 
they pursue. But if any individual desire and is anvtious not merely to adhere to and make use of 
presen^discoveries, but to penetrate still further, and not to overcome his adversaries in disputes, 
but nature by labour, not, in short, to give elegant and specious opinions, but to know (ft certainty 
and demonstration, let him, as a true son of science, (if such be his wish,) join with us; that when 
he has left the antechambers of nature trodden by the multitude, an entrance at last may be dis¬ 
covered to her inner apartments. And, in order to be better understood, and to render our meaning 
more familiar by assigning determinate names, we have accustomed ourselves to call the one method 
the anticipation of the mind, and the other the interpretation of nature. 

We have still one request left. We have at least reflected and taken pains in order to render our 
propositions not only true, but of easy and familiar access to men's minds, however wonderfully 
prepossessed and limited. Yet it mbut just that we should obtain this favour from mankind, (espe¬ 
cially in so great a restoration of learning and the sciences,) that whosoever may be desirous of 
forming any determination upon an opinion of this our work, either from his own perceptions, or the 
crowd of authorities, or the forms of demonstrations, he will not expect to be able to do so in a 
cursory manner, and whilst attending to other matters; but in order to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, will himself by degrees attempt the course which we describe and maintain; will 
become accustomed to the subtilty of things which is manifested by experience; and will correct 
the depraved and deeply rooted habits of his mind by a seasonable and as it were just hesitation: 
and then finally (if be will) use his judgment when he has begun to be master of himself. 



SUMMARY OP THE SECOND PART, 

DIGESTED IN APHORISMS. 


APHORISMS ON THE INTERPRETATION lo. The subtiltj of nature is far beyondlMt 
OF NATURE AND THE EMPIRE OF JWAN. of sense or of the understandings: so that the 
1. Man, as the minister and interpreter of na- specious meditations, speculations, and theories 


ture, does and understands as much as his obser¬ 
vations on the order of nature, either with regard 
to things or the mind, permit him, and neither 
knows nor is capable of more. 

3. The unassisted hand, and the understanding 
left to itself, possess but little power. Effects 
are produced by the means of instruments and 
helps, which the understanding requires no less 
than the hand. And as instruments either pro¬ 
mote or regulate the motion of the hand, so those 
that are applied to the mind prompt or protect the 
understanding. • 

.3. Knowledge and human power are synony- 
mous, since the ignorance of the cause frustrates 
the effect. For nature is only subdued by sub¬ 
mission, and that which in contemplative philo¬ 
sophy corresponds with the cause, in practical 
science becomes the rule. 

4. Man, whilst operating, can only apply or 

• withdraw natural bodies; nature, internally, per- 
' forms the rest. ^ , • 

5. Those who become practically versed in 
nature, arc the mechanic, the mathematician, the 
physician, the alchymist, and the magpeian; but 
all (as matters now stand) with faint efforts*and 
meagre success. 

6. It would be madness, and inconsistency, to 
suppose that things which hare never yet been 
performed, can be performed .vithout employing 
some hitherto untried means. 

7. The creations of the mind and hand appear 
very nume.ous, if we judge by books and manu¬ 
factures: but all that variety consists of an 
excessive refinement, and of deductions from a 
few well known matters; not of a number of 
axioms. 

8. Even the effects alfUady discovered are due 
to chance and experiment, rather than to the 
sciences. For our present sciei\pes are nothing 
more than peculiar arrangements of matters al¬ 
ready discovered, and not methods for discovery, 
or plans for new operations. 

9. The sole cause and root of almost every 
defect in the sciences is tlys; that whilst we 
falsely admire and extol the powers of the human 
mind, we do not searoh for its real helps. 
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of mankind, are but a kind.of insanity, only there 
is no one to stand by and observe it. 

11. As the present sciences are useless for the 
discovery of effects, so the present system of 
logic is useless for the disc|tf||||| of the sciences. 

12. The present system ml%ic rather assists 
in confirming and rendering inveterate the errors 
founded on vulgar notions, than in searching 
after truth; and is therefore more hurtful than 
useful. 

13. 'Fhe syllogism is not applied to the princi¬ 
ples of the sciences, and is of no avail in inter¬ 
mediate axioms, as being very unequal to the 
subtilty of nature. ‘It forces assent, therefore, 
and not things. 

14. The syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words, words are the signs of 
notions. If, therefore, the notions (which form 
the basis of the whole) be confused and careless- ; 
ly abstracted from things, there is no solidity in ' 
the superstructure. Our only hope, then, is in 
genuine induction. 

15. We have no sound notions either in logic 
or physics; substance, quality, action, passion, 
and existence are not clear notioite; much less, 
weight, levity, density, tenuity, moisturrf dryness, 
generation, corruption, attraction, repulsion, ele¬ 
ment, matter, form, and the like. They are all 
fantastical and ill defined. 

16. The notions of less abstract natures, as 
man, dog, dove; and the immediate perceptions 
of sense, as heat, cold, white, black, do not de¬ 
ceive us materially, yet even these are sometimes 
confused by the mutability of matter and the in- 
termixture*of things. All the rest, which men 
have hitherto employed, are errors; and impro¬ 
perly abstracted and deduced from things. 

17. There is the same degree of licentiousness 
and error in forming axioms, as in abstracting no¬ 
tions ; and that in the first principles, which de¬ 
pend on common induction. Still more is this 
the case in axioms and inferior propositions de¬ 
rived from syllogisms. 

18. The present discoveries in science are such 
as lie immediately beneath the surface of common 
notions. It is necessary, however, to penetrate 
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the more secret and remote parts of nature, in 
order to abstract both notions and axioms from 
things, by a more certain and guarded method. 

19. There are and can exist but two ways of 
investigating and discovering truth. The one 

' liurries on rapidly from the senses and particulars 
, to the most general axioms; and from them as 
; principles and their supposed indisputable truth 
derives and discovers the intermediate axioms. 
This is the way now in use. The other con¬ 
structs its axioms from the senses and particulars, 
by ascending continually and gradually, till it 
finally arrives at the most general axioms, which 
is the true but unattempted way. 

20. The understanding when left to itself pro¬ 
ceeds by the same way as that which it would 
have adopted under the guidance of logic, name¬ 
ly, the first. For the mind is fond of starting off 
to generalities, that it may avoid labour, and after 
dwelling a little oi^^ubject is fatigued by expe¬ 
riment. But the^^^ls are augmented by logic, 
for the sake of the ostentation of dispute. 

21. The understanding when left to itself in a 
man of a steady, patient, and reflecting disposition, 
(especially when unimpeded by received doc¬ 
trines,) makes some attempt in the right way, 
but with little effect; since tho understanding, 
undirected and unassisted, is unequal to and unfit 
for the task of vanquishii^g the obscurity of 
things. 

2*2. Kach of these two ways begins from the 
senses and particulars, and ends in the greatest 
generalities. But they are immeasurably differ¬ 
ent; for the one merely touches rursorily the 
limits of experiment, and particulars, whilst the 
other runs duly and regularly through them; the 
one from the very outset lays down some abstract 
and useless generalities, the other gradually rises 
to those principles whicit are really tho most 
common in nature. 

23. There is no small difference between the 
idoU of t]ie human mind, and the idewi of the 
divine mind; that is to say, between certain idle 
dogmas, and the real stamp and impression of 
created objects, as they are found in nature. 

24. Axioms determined upon in argument can 
never assist in the discovery of new effects : for 
the subtilty of nature is vastly superior to that of 
argument. But axioms properly and regularly 
abstracted from particulars, easily point out and 
define new particulars, and therefore impart ac¬ 
tivity to the sciences. 

25. The axioms now in use are derived from a 
scanty handful, as it were, of experience, and a 
few particulars of frequent occurrence, whence 
they are of much the same dimensions or extent 
as their origin. And if any neglected or unknown 
instance occurs, the axiom is saved by some fri- 
volous distinction, when it would be more con¬ 
sistent with truth to amend it. 

26. We are wont, for the sake of distinction, 


to call' that human reasoning which we apply to 
nature, the anticipation of nature, (as being rash ^ 
and premature;) and that which is properly de¬ 
duced from things, the interpretation of nature, n 
27. Anticipations are sufficiently powerful iub 
producing unanimity, for if men were all to be¬ 
come even uniformly mad, they might agree 
tolerably well with each other. 

23. Anticipations iigain will be assented to 
much more readily than interpretations; because, 
being deduced from a few instances, and tl)ese 
principally of familiar occmrrence, they immedi¬ 
ately hit the understanding, and satisfy the 
imagi/iation; whilst, on the contrary, interpreta¬ 
tions, being deduced from various subjects, and 
thebe widely dispersed, cannot suddenly strike 
the understanding; so that, in common estima¬ 
tion, they must appear difficult and discordant, 
and almost like the mysteries of faith. 

29. In sciences founded on opinions and dog¬ 
mas, it is right to make use of anticipations and 
logic, if you wish to force assent rather than 
things. 

30. If all the capacities of all ages should unite 
and combine and transmit their labours, no great 
progress will be made in learning by anticipa¬ 
tions ; because the radical erV'orq, and those which 
occur in tlie first process of the mind, are not 
cured by the excellence of subsequent means and 
remedies. 

31. It is in vain to expect any great progress 
in the sciences by the superinducing or engrafting 
new matters upon old. An instauration must be 
made from the very foundations, if we do not 
wish to revolve forever in a circle, making only 
somei slight and contemptible progress. 

32. The -^ncic'ht authors, and all others, are left 
in undisputed possession of their honours. For 
we enter into no comparison of capacity or talent, 
but S)f method; and assume the part of a guide, 
rather than of a critic. 

33. To speak plainly, no correct judgment can 
be formed, either of our method, or its discove¬ 
ries, by those anticipations which are now in 
common use; for it is not to be required of us to 
Bubpiit ourselves to the judgment of the very 
method we ourselves arraign. 

34. Nor is it an easy matter to deliver and ex¬ 
plain our sentiments: for those things which are 
in themselves new can yet be only understood 
from some analogy to what is old. 

35. Alexander Borgia Aaid of the expedition of 
the French into Italy, that they came with chalk 
in their hands to mark up their lodgings, and not 
with weapons to*force their passage. Even so do 
we wish our philosophy to make its way quietly into 
those minds that are fit for it, and of good capaci¬ 
ty. For we have no need of contention where 
we differ in first principles, and our very notions, 
and even in our formb of demonstration. 

36. We have but one simple method of deliver- 
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ing our sentiments; namelji we must bring men 
to particulars, and their-regular series and order, 
and they roust for a while renounce their notions 
li mid begin to form an acquaintance with things. 

•i 37. Our method and that of the skeptics agree 
^ some respects at first setting out: but diflfer 
most widely and are completely opposed to each 
other in their conclusion. For they roundly 
assert that nothing can beeknown; we, that but 
a small part of nature can be known by the pre* 
seqjt method. Their next step, however, is to de¬ 
stroy the authority of the senses and understand¬ 
ing, whilst we invent and supply them with 
assistance. ,, 

3j^. 'I'he idols and false notions which have 
already preoccupied the human understanding, 
and are deeply rooted in it, not onlytto beset 
men’s minds, that they become difficult of access, 
but, even when access is obtained, will again 
meet and trouble us in the instauration of the 
sciences, unless mankind, when forewarned, 
guard themselves with all possible care against 
them. 

39. Four species of idols beset the human 
mind : to which (for distinction’s sake) we have 
assigned names: calling the first idols of the 
tribe; the sccon^ i’dols of the den; the third 
idols of the market; the fourth idols of the 
theatre. 

'1(1. The formation of notions and axioms on 
the foundation of true induction, is the only fitting 
remedy, by which we can ward off and expel 
these idols. It is, however, of great service to 
point them out. For the doctrine of idols bears 
the same relation to the interpretation of nature, 
as that of confutation of sophisms does to com¬ 
mon logic. * 

41. The idols of the tribe are inherent in hu¬ 
man nature, and the very tribe or race of man. 
For man’s sense is falsely asserted to be*the 
standard of things. On the contrary, all the per¬ 
ceptions, both of the senses and the mind, hear 
reference to man, and not to the universe, and the 
human mind resembles those uneven mirrors, 
which impart their own properties to different 
objects, froin which rays are egiitted, and distort 
and disfigi -e them. 

4-J. 'Die idols of the den are those of each 
individual. For everybody (in addition to the 
errors common to the race of man) has his own 
individual den or cavern, which intercepts and 
corrupts the light of natufe; either from his own 
peculiar and singular disposition, or from his 
education and intercourse with others, or from 
his reading, and the authority aclfhired by those 
whom he reverences and admires, or from the 
different impressions produced on the mind, as it 
happens to be preoccupied and predisposed, or* 
equable and tranquil, and the like: so that the 
spirit of man (according to^ts several disposi¬ 
tions) is variable, confused, and as it were ac¬ 


tuated by chance; and Heraclitus said well that 
men search for knowledge in lesser worlds, and 
not in the greater or common world. 

43. There are also idols formed by the reeipra- 
cal intercourse and society of man with man, 
which we call idols of the market, from the com¬ 
merce and association of men with each other. 
For men converse by means of language; but 
words are formed at the will of the generality ; 
and there arises from a bad and unapt formation 
of words a wonderful obstruction to the mind. 
Nor can the definitions and explanations, with 
which learned men are wont to guard and proUMt 
themselves in some instances, afford a complete 
remedy: words still manifestly force the under¬ 
standing, throw every thing into confusion, and 
lead mankind into vain and innumerable contro¬ 
versies and fallacies. 

44. Lastly, there are idols which have crept 
into men’s minds from the jmrions dogmas of 
peculiar systems of philosop1||f and also from the 
perverted rules of demonstration, and these we 
denominate idols of the theatre. For we regard 
all the systems of philosophy hitherto received or 
imagined, as so many plays brought out and per¬ 
formed, creating fictitious and theatrical worlds. 
Nor do we speak only of the present systems, or 
of the philosophy and sects of the ancients, since 
numerous other play; of a similar nature can bo 
still composed and made to agree with each other, 
the causes of the most opposite errors being gene¬ 
rally the same. Nor, again, do we allude merely 
to general systems, hut also to many elements 
and axioms of sciences, which have become in¬ 
veterate by tradition, implicit credence, and neg¬ 
lect. We must, however, discuss each species 
of idols more fully and distinctly, in order to guard 
the human understanding against them. 

45. * The human understanding, from its pecu- 
iar nature, easily supposes a greater degree of 
order and equality in things than it realjy finds; 
and although many things in nature bo sni gene¬ 
ris, and most irregular, will yet invent parallels 
and conjugates, and relatives, where no such thing 
is. Hence the fiction, that all celestial bodies 
were in perfect circles, thus rejecting entirely 
spiral and serpentine lines, (except as explanatory 
terms.) Hence, also, the element of fire is in¬ 
troduced with its peculiar orbit, to keep square 
with those* other three which are objects df our 
flenses. The relative rarity of the elements (as 
they are called) is arbitrarily made to vary in ten¬ 
fold progression, with many other dreams of 
the like nature. Nor is this folly confined to 
theories, but it is to be met with even in simple 
notions. 

46. The human understanding, when any pro¬ 
position has been once lai>l down, (either from 
general admission and belief, or from the pleasure 

* Renee to Apboriem treats of the Idols of the tribe. 
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it affords,) forces eray thing else to add fresh 
support and confirmation; and although more 
cogent and abundant instances may exist to the 
contrary, yet either does not observe or despises 
them, or gets rid of and rejects ihem by some 
distinction, with violent and injurious prejudice, 
rather than sacrifice the authority of its first con¬ 
clusions. It was well answered by him who was 
shown in a temple the votive tablets suspended 
by such as had escaped the peril of shipwreck, 
and was pressed as to whether he would then 
recognise the power of the gods, by an inquiry; 

But where are the portraits of those who have 
perished in spite of their vows 1” Ail supersti¬ 
tion is much the same, whether it be that of 
astrology, dreams, omens, retributive judgment, 
or the like; in all of'which the deluded believers 
observe events which are fulfilled, but neglect 
and pass over their failure, though it be much 
more common. But this evil insinuates itself 
still more craflily in philosophy and the sciences; 
in which a settled maxim vitiates and governs 
every other circumstance, though the latter be 
much more worthy of confidence. Besides, even 
in the absence of that eagerness and want of 
thought, (which we have mentioned,} it is the 
peculiar and perpetual error of the human under¬ 
standing to be more moved and excited by alTirnia- 
tives than by negatives, lyhereas it ought duly 
and regularly to be impartial; nay, in establishing 
any true axiom, the negative instance is the most 
powerful. 

47. The human understanding is most excited 
by that which strikes and enters the mind at once 
and suddenly, and by which the imagination is 
immediately filled and inflated. It then begins 
almost imperceptibly to conceive and suppose 
that every thing is similar to the few objects 
which have taken possession of the mind; whilst 
it is very slow and unfit for the transition to the 
remote^ and heterogeneous instances, by which 
axioms are tried as by fire, unless the office be 
imposed upon it by severe regulations, and a 
powerful authority. 

46. The human understanding is active and 
cannot halt or rest, but even, though without 
effect, still presses forward. Thus we cannot 
conceive of any end or external boundary of the 
world, and it seems necessarily to occur to us, 
that there must be something beyond. Nor can 
we imagine how eternity has flowed on down,to 
the present day, since the usually received dis¬ 
tinction of ' an infinity, a parte ante and a parte 
post, cannot hold good: for it would thence follow 
that one infinity is greater than another, and also 
that infinity is wasting away and tending to an 
end. There is the same difficulty in considering 
the infinite divisibility of lines, arising from the 
weakness of our minds, which weakness inter¬ 
feres to still greater disadvantage with the dis¬ 
covery of causes. For, alUiough the greatest 


generalities in nature must be positive, just as 
they are found, and in fact not eauaabU, yet, the 
human understanding, incapable of resting, seeks 
for something more intelligible. Thus, however, 
whilst aiming at further progress, it falls back to 
what is actually less advanced, namely, fin^'' 
causes; for they are clearly more allied to manV 
own nature than the. system of the universe; 
and from this sourcerthey have wonderfully cor¬ 
rupted philosophy. But he would be an unskil¬ 
ful and shallow philosopher, who should seek 
for causes in the greatest generalities, and 'not 
be anxious to discover them in subordinate ob- 
jecta^ 

49. The human understanding resembles not 
a ary light, but admits a tincture of the will and 
passionsp which generate their own system ac¬ 
cordingly: for man always believes more readily 
that which he prefers. He, therefore, rejects 
difficulties for want of patience in investigation; 
sobriety, because it limits his hope; the depths 
of nature, from superstition; the light of experi¬ 
ment, from arrogance and pride, lest bis mind 
should appear to be occupied with common and 
varying objects; paradoxes, from a fear of the 
opinion of the vulgar; in short, his feelings imbue 
and corrupt his nnderstandihg in innumerable and 
sometimes imperceptible ways. 

50. But by far the greatest impediment and 
aberration of the human understanding proceeds 
from the dulness, incompetency, and errors of the 
senses: since whatever strikes the senses pre¬ 
ponderates over every thing, however superior, 
which does not immediately strike them. Hence 
contemplation mostly ceases with sight; and a 
verjt, scanty, or perhaps no regard is paid to in¬ 
visible objectsJ The entire operation, therefore, 
of spirits enclosed in tangible bodies is concealed 
and escapes us. All that more delicate change 
ofoformation in the parts of coarser substances 
(vulgarly called alteration, but in fact a change 
of position in the smallest particles) is equally 
unknown; and yet, unless the two matters we 
have mentioned be explored and brought to light, 
no great effect can be produced in nature. Again, 
thp very nature of common air, and all bodies of 
less density (of which there are man^) is almost 
unknown. For the senses are weak and erring, 
nor can instruments be of great use in extending 
their sphere or acuteness; all the better interpre- 
tations of nature are worked out by instances, and 
fit and apt experiments, where the senses only 
judge of the experiment, the experiment of nature 
and the thing itself. 

51. The hitman understanding is, by its own 
nature, prone to abstraction, and supposes that 
which is fluctuating to be fixed. But it is better 
to dissect than abstract nature; such was the 
method employed by the school of Democritus, 
which made greater progress in penetrating nature 
than the rest. It is best to consider matter, its 
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conformation, and the changes of that conforma¬ 
tion, its own action, and .the law of this action or 
motion, for forms are a mere fiction of the human 
^ mind, unless you will call the lam tf action by 

5 it name. Such are the idols of the tribe, which 
te either from the uniformity of the constitution 
man's spirit, or its prejudices, or its limited 
faculties, or restless agitation, or from the inter¬ 
ference of the passions, or 4he incompetency 
the senses, or the mode of their impressions. 

53. The idols* of the den derive their origin 
from the peculiar nature of each individual’s mind 
and body; and also from education, habit, and 
accident. And although they be various^ and 
manifold, yet we will treat of some that require 
the greatest caution, and exert the greatest povfer 
in polluting the understanding. , 

51. Some men become attached to particular 
sciences and contemplations, either from sup¬ 
posing themselves the authors and inventors of 
them, or from having bestowed the greatest pains 
upon such subjects, and thus become most habitu¬ 
ated to them. If men of this description apply 
themselves to philosophy and contemplations of 
an universal nature, they wrest and corrupt them 
by their preconceived fancies; of which Aristotle 
aflbrds us a signal^nSiance, who made his natural 
philosophy completely subservient to his logic, 
and thus rendered it little more than useless and 
disputatious. The chymists, again, have formed 
a fanciful philosophy with the most confined 
views, from a few experiments of the furnace. 
Gilbert, too, having employed himself moat assi¬ 
duously in the consideration of the magnet, imme¬ 
diately established a system of philosophy to 
coincide with his favourite pursuit. , 

55. The greatest, and, perhaps,%aditfal distinc¬ 
tion between dilTercnt men’s dispositions for phi¬ 
losophy and the sciences is this; that some are 
more vigorous and active in observing the differ¬ 
ences of things, others in observing their resent- 
blances. For a steady and acute disposition call 
fix its thoughts, and dwell upon, and adhere to a 
point, through all the refinements of difTerenccs; 
but those that are sublime and discursive recog¬ 
nise and compare even the most delicate and 
general resemblances. Each of**Ihem readily falls 
into ext'ess, by catching either at nice distinctions 
or shadows of resemblance. 

56. Some dispositions evince an unbounded 
admiration of antiquity, others eagerly embrace 
novelty; and but few caQ preserve the just me¬ 
dium, so as neither to tear up what the ancients 
have correctly laid down, nor to despise the just 
innovations of the moderns. Bift this is very 
prejudicial to the sciences and philosophy, and, 
instead of a correct judgment, we have but the 
factions of the ancients and moderns. Truth isi 
not to be sought in the good fortune of any parti- 

* Rene* to Apborbm 59, treats of the Idols of the dea. 


cular conjuncture of time, which is uneeitatii, but 
in the light of nature and experience, which is 
eternal. Such factions, therefore, are to be ab¬ 
jured, and the understanding must not allow them 
to hurry it on to assent. 

57. The contemplation of nature and of bodiee 
in their individual form distracts and weakens the* 
understanding: but the contemplation of nature 
and of bodies in their general composition and 
formation stupifies and relaxes it. We have a 
good instance of this in the school of Leucippus 
and Oeraocritus compared with others: for they 
applied themselves so much to particulars as 
almost to neglect the general structure of things, 
whilst the others were so astounded whilst gazing 
on *hp structure, that they did not penetrate the 
simplicity of nature. TheSb two species of con¬ 
templation must therefore be interchanged, and 
each employed in its turn, in order to render the 
understanding at once penetrating and capacious, 
and to avoid the inconveniences wo have men¬ 
tioned, and the idols that result from them. 

58. Let such, therefore, be our precautions in 
contemplation, that wo may ward ofiT and expel 
tho idols of the den: which mostly owe their 
birth either to some predominant pursuit; or, 
secondly, to an excess in synthesis and analysis; 
or, thirdly, to a party zeal in favour of certain 
ages; or, fourthly, to the extent or narrowness of 
the subject. In general, he who contemplates 
nature should suspect whatever particularly takes 
and fixes his understanding, and should use so 
much the mure caution to preserve it equable and 
unprejudiced., 

59. The iduls* of the market are the most 
troublesome of all, those, namely, which have en¬ 
twined themselves round the understanding from 
the associations of words and names. For men 
imagine that their reason governs words, whilst, 
in fact, words react upon the understanding; and 
this has rendered philosophy and the sciences 
sophistical and inactive. Words are generally 
formed in a popular sense, and define things by 
those broad lines which are most obvious to tho 
vulgar mind ; but when a more acute understand¬ 
ing, or more diligent observation is anxious to 
vary those lines, and to adapt them more accu¬ 
rately to nature, words oppose it. Hence tho 
great and solemn disputes of learned men ofien 
terminate ir^ controversies about words and names, 
in regard to which it would be better (imitating 
tte caution of mathematicians) to proceed more 
advisedly in the first instance, and to bring such 
disputes to a regular issue by definitions. .8uch 
definitions, however, cannot remedy the evil in 
natural and material objects, because they con¬ 
sist themselves of words, and these words pro¬ 
duce others; so that we must necessarily have 
recourse to particular instances, and their regular 

• Hcnca to Aphorlfin Sl.irem* of the idols of the market. 
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neries and arrangement, as we shall mention when depraved rules of demonstration. To attempt, 
we come to the mode and scheme of determining however, or undertake their confutation, would 
notions and axioms. not be consistent with our declarations. For, 

60. The idols imposed upon the understanding since we neither agree in our principles nor our 
by words are of two kinds. Th»-y are either the demonstrations, all argument is out of the quc^-. 
names of things which have no existence, (for, as tion. And it is fortunate that the ancients ^'e 
some objects are from inattention left without a left in possession of their honours. We detitliut 
name, so names are formed by fanciful imagina- nothing from them,, seeing our whole doctrine 
tions which are without an object,) or they are the relates only to the^path to be pursued. The 
names of actual objects, but confused, badly do- lame (as they say) in the path outstrip the swift, 
fined, and hastily and irregularly abstracted from who wander from it, and it is clear that the very 
things. Fortune, the priinum mobile, the plane- skill and swiftness of him who runs not in the 
tary orbits, the element of fire, and the like Ac- right direction, must increase his aberration, 
lions, which owe their birth to futile and false Qur method of discovering the sciences is such 
theories, are instances of the Arst kind. And this as to leave little to the acuteness and strength of 
species of idols is removed with greater facility, w!t, and indeed rather to level wit and intellect, 
because it can be exterminated by the constant For, as,in the drawing of a straight line or accu- 
refutation or the desuetude of the theories them- rate circle by the hand, much depends upon its 
selves. The others, which arc created by vicious steadiness and practice, but if a ruler or compass 
and unskilful abstraction,are intricate and deeply be employed there is little occasion for either; so 
rooted. Take some word for instance, as moist ; it is with our method. Although, however, we 
and let us examine how far the different signiA- enter into no individual confutations, yet a little 
cations of this word are consistent. It will be must be said, Arst, of the sects and general divi- 
foiind that the word moist is nothing but a con- sions of these species of theories; secondly, 
fused sign of different actions, admitting of no something further to show that there are external 
settled and deAned uniformity. For it means that signs of their weakness, and, lastly, we must 
which easily diffuses itself over another body ; consider the causos of so great a misfortune, and 
that which is indeterminable and cannot be so long and general a unanimKy in error, that we 
brought to a consistency; that which yields may thus render the access to truth less diff:- 
casily in every direction ; that which is easily cult, and that the human understanding may the 
divided and dispersed; that which is easily united more readily be puriAed, and brought to dismiss 
and collected; that which easily Hows and is put its idols. 

in motion; that which easily adheres to and wets 63. The idols of the theatre or of theories are 
another body *, that which is easily reduced to a numerous, and may and perhaps will be still 
liquid state, though previously solid. When, more so. For, unless men’s minds had been 
therefore, you come to predicate or impose this now occupied for many ages in religious and 
name, in one sense Aame is moist, in another air theological cor siderations, and civil governments 
is not moist, in another fine powder is moist, in (especially monarchies) had been averse to novel- 
another glass is moist; so that it is quite clear ties of that nature, even in theory, (so that men 
that this notion is hastily abstracted f^rom water mpst apply to them with some risk and injury to 
only, and common, ordinary liquors, without any their own fortunes, and not only without reward, 
due voliAcation of it. hut subject to contumely and envy,) there is no 

There are, however, different degrees of distor- doubt that many other sects of philosophers and 
tion and mistake in words. One of the least theorists would have been introduced, like those 
faulty classes is that of the names of substances, which formerly Aourished in such diversiAed 
particularly of the less abstract and more deAned abundance amongst the Greeks. For, as many 
species; (those then of chalk and mud are good, of iniaginary theories of the heavens cart be deduced 
cnr/A, bad;) words signifying actions are more from the phenomena of the sky, so it is even 
faulty, as to generate, to corrupt, to change i but more easy to found many dogmas upon the phe- 
the most faulty are those denoting qualities, (ex- nomena of philosophy; and the plot of this our 
cept the immediate objects of sense') as heavy, theatre resembles those of the poetical, where the 
light, rare, dense. Yet in all of these there must plots which are invented for the stage are more 
be some notions a little better than others, in pro- consistent, elegant, and pleasurable than those 
portion as a greater or less number of things come taken from real history. 

before the senses. In general,«men take for the groundwork of 

61. The idols of the theatre* are not innate, their philosophy either too much from a few to- 
nor do they introduce themselves secretly into pics, or too little from many; in either case their 
the understanding • but they are manifestly instil-,I, philosophy is founded on too narrow a basis of 
led and cherished by the Actions of theories and experiment and natural history, and decides on 

too scanty grounds^ For the theoretic philosopher 
* Hence to Aphoriim 68, trsito of the MoU of the theatre. Seizes various common circumstances by experi- 
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ment, without reducing them to certainty, or 
examining and frequently considering them, and 
^ relies for the rest upon meditation and the activity 
‘pf his wit. 

S tere are other philosophers who have dili* 
y and accurately attended to a few experi* 
8, and have thence presumed to deduce and 
invent systems of philosophy, forming every 
thing to conformity with thei% 

A third set, from their fttith and religious vene¬ 
ration, introduce theology and traditions; the 
absuruity of some amongst them having pro¬ 
ceeded so far as to seek and derive the sciences 
from spirits and genii. There are, therefore, 
three sources of error and three species of false 
philosophy; the sophistic, empiric, and superstt^ 
tious. , 

63. Aristotle affords the most eminent instance 
of the first; for he corrupted natural philosophy 
by logic: thus, he formed the world of catego¬ 
ries, assigned to the human soul, the noblest of 
substances, a genus determined by words of 
secondary operation, treated of density and rarity 
(by which bodies occupy a greater or lesser space) 
by the frigid distinctions of action and power, 
asserted that there was a peculiar and proper mo¬ 
tion in all bodies, a^d that if they shared in any 
other motion, it was owing to an external moving 
cause, and imposed innumerable arbitrary dis¬ 
tinctions upon the nature of things; being every¬ 
where more anxious as to definitions in teaching, 
and the accuracy of the wording of his proposi¬ 
tions, than the internal truth of tilings. And this 
is best shown by a comparison of his philosophy 
with the others of greatest repute among the 
Greeks. For the similar parts of Anaxagoras, 
the atoms of Leucippus and Delnoci*.tus, the 
heaven and earth of Farnienides, the discord and 
concord of Kinpedocles, the resolution of bodies 
into the common nature of fire, and their conder>- 
sation, according to Heraclitus, exhibit some 
sprinkling of natural philosophy, the nature of 
things, and experiment, whilst Aristotle’s phy¬ 
sics are mere logical terms, and* ho remodelled 
the same subject in his metaphysics under a more 
imposing title, and more as a realist than a nomi¬ 
nalist. N> ’ is much stress to bo laid on his i 
frequent recourse to experiment in his books on 
animals, his problems, and other treatises; for he : 
had already decided, without having properly 
consulted experience as the basis of his decisions 
and axioms, and after haviijg so decided, he drags 
experiment along, as a captive constrained to ac¬ 
commodate herself to his decisions; so that he is 
e ren more to be blamed than his modftn followers, i 
(of the scholastic school,) who have deserted her i 
altogether. i 

64. The empiric school produces dogmas of a i 
more deformed and monstrous nature than the 
sophistic or theoretic school: ix>t being founded 
in the light of common notions, (which, however \ 


• poor and superficial, is yet in a manner universal 
and of a general tendency,) but in the confined 
obscurity of a few experiments. Hence this 
species of philosophy appears probable and 
' almost certain to those who are daily practised 
in such experiments, and have thus corrupted 
their imagination, but incredible and futile to 
others. We have a strong instance of this in the 
alchymists and their dogmas; it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find another in this age, unless, perhaps, 
in the philosophy of Gilbert.* We could not, 
however, neglect to caution others against this 
school, because we already foresee and augur, 
that if men be hereafter induced by our exhorta¬ 
tions to apply seriously to experiments, (bidding 
farewell to the sophistic doctrines,) there will 
then be imminent danger from empirics, owing 
to the premature and forward haste of the under¬ 
standing, and its jumping or flying to generalities 
and the principles of things. We ought, there¬ 
fore, already to meet the evil. 

65. The corruption of philosophy by the mixing 
of it up with superstition and theology is of a much 
wider extent, and is most injurious to it, both as a 
whole and in parts. For the human understanding 
is no less exposed to the impressions of fancy, than 
to those of vulgar notions. The disputatious and 
sophistic school entraps the understanding, whilst 
the fanciful, bombastic^ and, as it were, poetical 
school rather flatters it. There is a clear example 
of this among the Greeks, especially in Pythago¬ 
ras, where, however, the superstition is coarse and 
overcharged, but it is more dangerous and refined 
in Plato and hit^ school. This evil is found also 
in some branches of other systems of philosophy, 
where it introduces abstracted forms, final and first 
causes, omitting frequently the intermediate, and 
the like. Against it we must use the greatest 
caution; for the apotheosis of error is the greatest 
evil of all, and when folly is worshipped, it is, 
as it were, a plague-spot upon the understanding. 
Yet, some of mo moderns have indulged this 
folly, with such consummate inconsideratencss, 
that they have endeavoured to build a system of 
natural philosophy on the first chapter of Genesis, 
the book of Job, and other parts of Scripture; 
seeking thus the dead amongst the living. And 
this folly is the more to be prevented and re¬ 
strained, because not only fantastical philosophy 
but heretical (eligion spring from the absurd mix- 
turp of matters divine and human. It is, there¬ 
fore, most wise soberly to render unto faith the 
things that are faith’s. 

66. Having spoken of the vicious authority of 
the systems founded either on vulgar notions, or 
on*a few experiments, or on superstition, we must 
now consider the faulty subjects for contempla- 
tfon, especially in natural philosophy. The 

• It li thill theVulciniiU and Nepiunlani hnvn framed Ibair 
oppoiite theorici in gculofy. Phrenology la a modern Initancs 
of baity generalisation. 
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human understanding is perverted by observing 
the power of mechanical arts, in which bodies 
are very materially changed by composition or 
separation, and is induced to suppose that some¬ 
thing similar takes place in the universal nature 
of things. Hence the fiction of elements, and 
their co-operation in forming natural bodies. 
Again, when man reflects upon the entire liberty 
of nature, he meets with particular species of 
things, as animals, plants, minerals, and is thence 
easily led to imagine that there exist in nature 
certain primary forma which she strives to pro¬ 
duce, and tliat all variation from them arises from 
some impediment or error which she is exposed 
to in completing her work, or from the collision 
or metamorpliosis of diflerent species. The first 
hypothesis has produced the doctrine of element¬ 
ary properliei, the Second that of oeeuU properties 
and specific powers .• and both lead to trifling courses 
of reflection, in which the mind acquiesces, and 
is titus diverted from more important subjects. 
But physicians exercise a much more useful 
labour in the consideration of the secondary quali¬ 
ties of things, and the operations of attraction, 
repulsion, attenuation, inspissation, dilatation, 
astringoncy,separation,maturation, and the like; 
and would do still more if they would not cor¬ 
rupt these proper observations by the two systems 
I have alluded to, of elementary qualities and 
specific powers, by which they either reduce the 
secondary to first qualities, and their subtile and 
immeasurable composition, or at any rate neg¬ 
lect to advance by greater and more diligent 
observation to the third and fourth qualities, 
thus terminating their contemplation prematurely. 
Nor are these powers (or the like) to bo in¬ 
vestigated only among the medicines of the 
human body, but also in all changes of other 
natural bodies. 

A greater evil arises from the contemplation 
and i^estigation rather of the stationary princi¬ 
ples m things, from which, than of the active, by 
•which things themselves are created. For the 
former only serve for discussion, the latter for 
practice. Nor is any value to be set on those 
common diiferences of motion which are observed 
in the received system of natural philosophy, as 
generation, corruption, augmentation, diminution, 
alteration, and translation. For this is their 
meaning: if a body, unchanged in other respects, 
is moved from its place, this is translalion if the 
place and species be given, but the quantity 
changed, if is alteration f but if, from such a 
change, the mass and quantity of the body do not 
continue the same, this is the motion of autrmenr 
tottMSnd diminution; if the change be continued 
so as to vary the species and substance, and trans¬ 
fuse them to others, this is generation and corrupt 
tion. All this is merely popular, and by no 
means penetrates into nature; and these are but 
the measures and bounds of motion, and not dif-, 


fere'nt species of it; they merely suggest haw far, 
and not how or whence. For they exhibit neither 
the affections of bodies, nor the process of their 
parts, but merely establish a division of that mo^' 
tion, which coarsely exhibits to the senses ma)t.ir 
in its varied form. Even when tiicy wisj^ to 
point out something relative to the causes of%no- 
tion, and to establish a division of them, they 
most absurdly intsoduce rmtural and violent mo¬ 
tion, which is also a popular notion, since every 
violent motion is also in fact natural, that is to 
say, the external efficient puts nature in action in 
a different manner to that which she had pre- 
vi(}usly employed. 

But if, neglecting these, any one were for in¬ 
stance to observe, that there is in bodies a tendency 
of adivision, so as not to suffer the unity of nature 
to bo completely separated or broken, and a va¬ 
cuum to be formed ; or that they have a tendency 
to return to their natural dimensions or tension, 
so that, if compressed or extended within or be¬ 
yond it, they immediately strive to recover them¬ 
selves, and resume their former volume and extent; 
or that they have a tendency to congregate into 
masses with similar bodies, the dense, for instance, 
towards the circumference of the earth, the thin 
and rare towards that of*th^ heavens, these and 
the like are true physical genera of motions, but 
the others are clearly logical and scholastic, as 
appears plainly from a comparison of the two. 

Another considerable evil is, that men in their 
systems and contemplations bestow their labour 
upon the investigation and discussion of the prin¬ 
ciples of things and the extreme limits of nature, 
although ail utility and means of action consist in 
thr intermediate objects. Hence men cease not 
to abstract ndlurc till they arrive at potential and 
shapeless matter, and still persist in their dissec¬ 
tion, till they arrive at atoms; and yet, were all this 
true, it would be of little use to advance man's 
estate. 

67. The understanding must also be cautioned 
against the intemperance of systems, so far as 
regards its giving or withholding its assent; for 
such intemperance appears to fix and perpetuate 
i(lol8, so as to l^ave no means of removing them. 

These excesses are of two kinds. The first is 
seen in those who decide liastily, and render the 
sciences positive and dictatorial. The other in 
those who have introduced skepticism, and vague, 
unbounded inquiry. The former subdues, the 
latter enervates the understanding. The Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy, after destroying other systems 
(as the Ottomans do their brethren) by its dispu¬ 
tations, confVtations, decided upon every thing, 
and Aristotle himself then raises up questions at 
will, in order to settle them ; so that every thing 
should be certain and decided, a method now in 
use among his successors. 

The school of Plato introduced skepticism, first, 
as it were, in joke and irony, from their dislike 
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to Protagoras, Hippias, and others, who* were 
ashamed of appearing not to doubt upon any sub- 
. jcct. But the new academy dogmatized in their 
ishepticism, and held it as their tenet. Although 
■tliis method be more honest than arbitrary deci- 
sjbn, (for its followers allege that they by no 
imans confound all inquiry, like Pyrrho and his 
disciples, but hold doctrines which they can fol¬ 
low as probable, tliough they cannot maintain 
them to be true,) yet, when the human mind has 
oncq^ despaired of discovering truth, every thing 
begins to languish. Hence men turn aside into 
pleasant controversies and discussions, and into a 
sort of wandering over subjects, rather than«eus- 
tain any rigorous investigation. But, as we ob¬ 
served at first, we are not to deny the authorrty 
of the human senses and understanding, although 
weak; but rather to furnish them with assistance. 

68. We have now treated of each kind of idols, 
and their qualities; all of which must be abjured 
an«l renounced with firm and solemn resolution, 
and the understanding must be completely freed 
and cleared of them; so that the access to the 
kingdom of man, which is founded on the sci¬ 
ences, may resemble that to the kingdom of 
heaven, where no admission is conceded except 
to children. « 

69. Vicious demonstrations are the muniments 
and support of idols, and those which we possess 
in logic, merely subject and enslave the world to 
human thoughts, and thoughts to words. But 
demonstrations are, in some manner, themselves 
systems of philosophy and science. For such as 
Ihey are, and accordingly as they are regularly or 
improperly established, such will be the resulting 
systems of philosophy and contemplation. 4Jut 
those which we employ in the whole process 
leading from the senses and things to axioms and 
conclusions, are fallacious and incompetent. This 
process is fourfold, and the errors are in eqJal 
number. In the first place the impressions of 
the senses are erroneous, for they fail and deceive 
us. We must supply defects by substitutions, 
and fallacies by their correction. 2dly. Notions 
are improperly abstracted from the senses, and 
indetcrmina|jp and confused when they ought Zo 
be the reven e. 3dly. The induction that is em¬ 
ployed is improper, for it determines the princi¬ 
ples of sciences by simple enumeration, without 
adopting the exclusions, and resolutions, or just 
separations of nature. Lastly, the usual method 
of discovery and proof, by» first establishing the 
most general proposition8|- then applying and 
proving the intermediate axioms according to 
them, is the parent of error and tlJe calamity of 

But we will treat more fully of 


stration, provided it adhere to the experiment 
actually made; for if that experiment be trans¬ 
ferred to other subjects apparently similar, unlees 
with proper and methodical caution, it becomes 
fallacious. The present method of experiment 
is blind and stupid. Hence men wandering and 
roaming without any determined course, and con¬ 
sulting mere chance, are hurried about to various 
points, and advance but little; at one time they 
are happy, at another their attention is distracted, 
and they always find that they want something 
further. Men generally make their experiments 
carelessly, and as it were in sport, making some 
little variation in a known experiment, and then, 
if they fail, they become disgusted and give up 
the attempt: nay, if they set to work more se¬ 
riously, steadily, and assiduously, yet they waste 
all their time on probing some solitary matter; as 
Gilbert on the magnet, and the alchymisls on 
gold. But such conduct shows their method to 
be no less unskilful than mean. For nobody can 
successfully investigate the nature of any object 
by considering that object alone; the inquiry must 
be more generally extended. 

Even when men build any science and theory 
upon experiment, yet they almost always turn 
with premature and hasty zeal to practice, not 
merely on account of the advantage and benefit 
to be derived from it, hut in order to seize upon 
some security in a new undertaking of their not 
employing the remainder of their labour nnprofit- 
ably; and by making themselves conspicuous, to 
acquire a greater name for their pursuit. Hence, 
like Atalanta,sthey leave the course to pick up 
the golden apple, interrupting their speed, and 
giving up the victory. But, in the true course of 
experiment, and in extending it to new effects, 
we should imitate the Divine foresight and order. 
For God, on the first day, only created light, and 
assigned a whole day to that work, without 
creating any material substance thereon. Jn like 
manner, we must first, by every kind of experi¬ 
ment, elicit the discovery of causes and true 
axioms, and seek for experiments which may 
afford light rather than profit. Axioms, when 
rightly investigated and established, prepare us 
not for a limited but abundant practice, and bring 
their train whole troops of effects. But we 


in 

will treat hereafter of the ways of experience, 
which are not less beset and interrupted than 
those of judgment; having spoken at present of 
common experience only as a bad species of de¬ 
monstration, the order of our subject now requires 
some mention of those external signs of the 
weakness in practice of the received systems of 
philosophy and contemplation,* which we refer¬ 
red to above, and of the causes of a circumstance 


every science. 

that which we now slightly touch upon, vvhen 
we come to lay down the true way of interpreting l^t firstsightso wonderful and incredible, 

nature, after having gone through the above ex-. ‘ ' 

piatory process and purification of the mind. 

70. But experience is by far the best demon- 

VoL. 111.-45 , a o 3 . 


For the 

knowledge of these external signs prepares the 

*8ee Ax. 01, towards the end. Tbit subject extends to 
Ax. 78. 
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way for assent, and the explanation of the causes from the origin and birthplace of our present 
removes the wonder; and these two circuiii- philosophy are not favourable, 
stances are of material use in extirpating more 73. Nor are those much better which can be 
easily and gently the idols from the under- deduced from the character of the time and age^ 
standing. than the former from that of the country and i^- 

71. The sciences we possess have been princi- tion. For in that age the knowledge both of tune 
pally derived from the Greeks: for the addition and of the world was confined and meagre, wKikh 


of the Roman, Arabic, or more modern writers are 
butfcw,and of small importance; and,such as they 
are, are founded on the basis of Greek invention 
But the wisdom of the Greeks was professional 
and disputatious, and thus most adverse to the 
investigatir)n of truth. The name, therefore, of 
sophists, which the contemptuous spirit of those 
who deemed themselves philosophers, rejected 
and transferred to the rhetoricians, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Ilippias, i^olus, might well suit the 
whole tribe, such as Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epi¬ 
curus, Theophrastus, and their successors, (Jhry- 
sippiis, Carneades, and the rest. There was only 
this difference between them, the former were 
mercenary vagabonds, travelling about to differ¬ 
ent states, making a show of their wisdom and re¬ 
quiring pay; the latter, more dignified and noble, 
in possession of fixed habitations, opening schools, 
and teaching philosophy gratuitously. Both, 
however, (though differing in other respects,) 
were professorial, and reduced every subject to 
controversy, establishing ^nd defending certain 
sects and dogmas of philosophy: so that their 
doctrines were nearly (what Dionysius not un¬ 
aptly objected to IMato) “ the talk of idle old men to 
ignorant youths.” But the more ancient Greeks, 
as Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democri¬ 
tus, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Philo- 
laiis, and the rest, (for I omit Pythagoras, as being 
superstitions,) did not (that wc are aware) open 
schools; but betook themselves to the investigation 
of truth with greater silence, and with more severity 
and simplicity : that is, with less affectation and 
ostent;\j.ion. Hence, in our opinion, they acted more 
advisedly, however their works may have been 
eclipsed in course of time by those lighter produc¬ 
tions which better correspond with and please the 
apprehensionsand passions of the vulgar: fortiirie, 
like a river, bears down to us that which is light and 
inflated, and sinks that which is heavy and solid. 
Nor were even these more ancient philosophers 
free from the natural defect, but inclined too much 
to the ambition and vanity of forming a sect, and 
captivating public opinion; and we must despair 
of any inquiry after truth, when it condescends to 
such trificj. Nor must we omit the opinion or 
rather prophecy of an Egyptian priest with regard 
to the Greeks, “that they would for ever remain 
children, without any antiquity of knowledge or | 
knowledge of antiquity.” For they certainly ^ 
have this in common with children, that ttiey are<| 
prone to talking and incapable of generation, i 
their wisdom being loquacious, and unproductive | 
of effects. Hence the external signs derived I 


is one of the worst evils for those who rely en¬ 
tirely on experience They had not a thousand 
years of history, worthy of that name, but mere 
fables and ancient traditions. They were acqvaint- 
cd with but a small portion of the regions and 
countries of the world—for they indiscriminately 
callnd all nations situated far towards the north 
Scythians, all those to the west Celts; they 
knew nothing of Africa, but the nearest part of 
Ethiopia, or of Asia beyond the Ganges, and had 
not even heard any sure and clear tradition of the 
region of the new world. Besides, a vast number 
of climates and zones, in which innumerable 
nations live and breathe, were pronounced by them 
to be uninhabitable, nay, the travels of Democri¬ 
tus, Plato, and Pythagoras, which were not 
extensive, but rather mere excursions from home, 
were considered as something vast. But in our 
times many parts of the new world, and every 
extremity of the old are we^l known, and the 
mass of experiments has been infinitely increased. 
Wherefore, if external signs were to be taken 
from the time of the nativity or procreation, (as in 
■strology,) nothing extraordinary could be pre¬ 
dicted of these early systems of philosophy. 

73. Of all signs there is none more certain or 
worthy than that of the fruits produced: for the 
ruits and effects arc the sureties and vouchers, as 
t w^re, for the truth of philosophy. Now, from 
he systeifis of the Greeks and their subordinate 
divisions in particular branches of the sciences 
during so long a period, scarcely one single expe- 
riffient can be culled that has a tendeney to elevate 
or assist mankind, and can be f.tirly set down to 
he speculations and doctrines of their philosophy. 
Delsus candidly^and wisely confesses as much, 
when ho observes that experiments were first 
discovered in medicine, and that men afterwards 
iqilt their philosjophical systems upon them, and 
earched for and assigned causes, instead of the 
nverse method of discovering and deriving expe- 
iments from philosophy and the knowledge of 
causes. It is not, therefore, wonderful that the 
Egyptians (who bestowed divinity and sacred 
honours on the author^of new inventions) should 
have consecrated more images of brutes than of 
men; for the brutes,Hy their natural instinct, 
made many discoveries, whilst men discovered 
but few from discussion and the conclusions of 
reason. 

The industry of the alchymists has produced 
some effect, by chance, however, and casualty, or 
from varying their Experiments, (as mechanicsalso 
do,) and not from any regular art or theory ; the 
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theory'they have imagined rather tending todisturb 
than to assist experiment. Those, too, who have 
occupied theinselves with natural magic, (ns they 
inii it,) have made but few discoveries, and those 
mall import, and bordering on imposture. For 
vj.icli reason, in the same manner as we are cau¬ 
tioned by religion to show our faith by our works, 
wo may very properly apply the principle to phi¬ 
losophy, and judge of it by itf works; accounting I 
that to be futile which is unproductive, and still; 
inor^so, if instead of grapes and olives it yield ' 
but the thistle and thorns of dispute and contention. 

71. Other signs may be selected from the in¬ 
crease and progress of particular systems of phi¬ 
losophy and the sciences. For those which aje 
founded oil nature grow and increase, whilst those 
which arc founded on opinion change, %nd in-| 
crease not. If, thcrefori*, the theories we have 
mentioned were not like plants torn up by the roots, 
but grew in the womb of nature and were nou¬ 
rished by her ; that which for the last two thou¬ 
sand years has taken pl.ico would never have 
happened: namely, that the sciences still con¬ 
tinue in their beaten tr.ick, and nearly stationary 
without having received any important increase; 
nay, having, on the coptrary, rather bloomed under 
the hands of thciitlirst author, and then faded 
away. Hut we see that the case is reversed in 
the mechaiiie.il arts, which are fminded on nature 


branches; that the heat of the sun and of fire are 
totally different, so as to prevent men from sup¬ 
posing that they can elicit or form, by means of 
fire, any thing similar to the operations of nature; 
and, again, that composition only is the work of 
man and mixture of nature, so as to prevent men 
I from expecting the generation or transformation 
I of natural bcnlies by art. Men will, therefore, 
easily allow themselves to be persuaded by this 
sign, not to engage their fortunes and labour in 
sjieculations, wliich are not only desperate, but 
actuall}' devoted to desperation. 

7(>. Nor should we omit the sigh afforded by 
the great dissension formerly prevalent among 
philosophers, and the variety of schools, w'hich 
sufficiently show that the way was not well pre¬ 
pared, that leads from the senses to the under¬ 
standing, sinee the same groundwork of philoso¬ 
phy (namely, the nature of things) was torn and 
divided intosiich widely differing and multifarious 
errors. And although, in these days, the dissen¬ 
sions and diflercnces of opinions with regard to 
first principles and entire systems are nearly ex¬ 
tinct, yet there remain innumerable questions and 
controversies with regard to particular branches 
of jiiiilosophy. So that it is manifest that there is 
nothing sure or sound either in the systems them¬ 
selves or in the methods of demonstration. 

77. With regard to-tlie supposition that there 


and the light of experience, for they (as long as is a general unanimity as to the philosophy of 
they are jiopuhir) seem full of life, and uninter- Aristotle, hecaiise the other systems of the an- 
riiptedly ttirivc and grow, being at first rude, then cients ceased and became obsolete on its prorniil- 
conveniciit, lastly polished, and perpetually iiit- gation, and nothing better has been since dis¬ 


proved. 


covered; whcifCe it appears that it is so well 


7.'). 1’herc is yet another sign, (if such it may letermined and founded as to have united the 
be termed, being r.ither an evidence, aqd oiit^of suffrages of both ages; we will observe—1st. 
the strongest n.iture,) namely, the actual confes- That the notion of other ancient systems having 
sion of those very authorities whom men now ceased after the publication of the works of Aris- 
follow. For even they who decide on things so totle is f.ilse, for the works of the ancient philoso- 
daringly, yet, at times, when they reflect, betaCe pliers subsisted long after that event, even to the 
themselves to complaints about the siihlilty of time of Cicero and the subsequent ages. JJut at 
nature, the obscurity of things, and the we.ikness i later period, when human learning had, as it 
of man’s wit. If they would meiely do this, they were, been wrecked in the inundation of bar- 
might perhaps deter those who ..re of a timid dis- harians into the Roman empire, then the systems 
position from further inquiry, but woeld excite of Aristotle and Plato were preserved in the waves 
and stiiiii'l.iy; those of a more active and confidesit >f ages, like blanks of a lighter and less solid 
turn to furilicr advances. They are not, however,! nature. ‘2d. The jiotion of unanimity on a clear 
satisfied with confe.ssing so much of themselves, inspection is found to bo fallacious. For true 
but consider every thing which has been either unanimity is that which proceeds from a free 
unknown or unattempted by themselves or their judgment arriving at the same conclusion after 
teachers, as beyond the limits of possibility; and an investigation of the fact. Now, by far the 
thus, with most consummate pride and envy, con- greater number of those who have assented to the 
vert the defects of their own discoveries into a philosophy of Aristotle, have bound themselves 
calumny on nature, and a^soiirce ,of despair to down to it, from prejudice and the authority of 
every one else. Hence arose the new academy, others, so that it is rather obsequiousness and 
which openly professed skepticism and consigned concurrence than unanimity. But even if it were 
mankind to eternal darkness. Hence the notion real and extensive unanimity, so far from being 
that forms, or the true differences of things, (which |*e8teemed a true and solid confirmation, it should 
are in fact the laws of simple action,) are beyond lead to a violent presumption to the contrary. For 
m.in’s reach, and cannot possfbly be discovered, there is no worse augury in intellectu.il matters 
Hence those notions in the active and operative than that derived from unanimity, with the ex- 
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ception of divinity and politics, where suffrages 
aro allowed to decide. For nothing pleases the 
multitude, unless it strike the imagination or bind 
down the understanding, as we have observed 
above, with the shackles of vulgar notions. 
Hence we may well transfer Phocion’s remark 
from morals to the intellect: “ That men should 
immediately examine what error or fault they 
have committed, when the multitude concurs with 
and applauds them.” This, then, is one of the 
most unfavourable signs. All the signs, there¬ 
fore, of the truth and soundness of the received 
systems of philosophy and the sciences are tin- 
propitious, whether taken from their origin, their 
fruits, their progress, the confessions of their 
authors, or from unanimity. 

78. We now come to the causes of errors,* 

and of such perseverance in them for ages. These 
aro sufficiently numerous and powerful to remove 
all wonder that what we now offer should have 
no long been concealed from and have escaped 
the notice of mankind, and to render it more 
worthy of astonishment, that it should even now 
have entered any one’s mind or become the sub¬ 
ject of his thoughts; and that it should have done 
so, wo consider rather the gift of fortune than of 
any extraordinary talent, and as the offspring of 
time rather than wit. But, in the first place, the 
niimlinr of ages is reduced to very narrow limits 
on a proper consideration of the matter. For, out 
of twenty-five centuries, with which the memory 
and learning of man are conversant, scarcely six 
can be setapart and selected as fertile in scieticeand 
favourable in its progress. For there are deserts 
and wastes in times as in countries, and we can 
only reckon up three revolutions and epochs of 
philosophy. 1. The Greek. 2. The Homan. 
If. Our own, that is, the philosophy of the western 
nations of Ktirope: and scarcely two centuries 
can with justice be assigned to each. The intcr- 
mi'diate ages of the world were unfortunate, both 
in the quantity and richness of the sciences pro¬ 
duced. Nor need we mention the Arabs or the 
scholastic philosophy which, in those ages, 
ground down the sciences by their miineroiis 
treatises more than they increased their weight. 
The first cause, then, of such insignificant pro¬ 
gress in the sciences is rightly referred to the 
small proportion of time which has been favour¬ 
able thereto. < 

79. A second cause offers itself, which ms 
certainly of the greatest importance; namely, 
that in those very ages in which men’s wit, and 
literature flourished considerably, or even mode¬ 
rately, but a small part of their industry was 
bestowed on natural philosophy, the great mother 
of the sciences. For every art and science torn 
from this root may, perhaps, be polished and puf 
into a serviceable shape, but can admit of little 

* Sae end of Ailom 61. Thii fubject extendi to Axiom 93. 


growth. It is well known that after the Christian 
religion had been acknowledged and arrived at 
maturity, by far the best wits were busied upon 
theology, where the highest rewards offered them-/ 
selves, and every species of assistance wA 
abundantly supplied, and the study of whjjch 
was the principal occupation of the western 
European nations during the third epoch; the 
rather because literature flourished about the very 
time when controversies concerning religion first 
began to bud forth. 2. In the preceding Ages, 
during the second epoch, (that of the Romans,) 
philosophical meditation and labour was chiefly 
occupied and wasted in moral philosophy, (the 
theology of the heathens:) besides, the greatest 
minds in these times applied themselves to civil 
affairs, am account of the magnitude of the Roman 
empire, which required the labour of many. 3. 
The age during which natural philosophy ap¬ 
peared principally to flourish among the Greeks 
was but a short period, since in the more ancient 
times the seven sages (with the exception of 
Thales) applied themselves to moral philoso]ihy 
and politics, and at a later period after Socrates 
had brought down philosophy from heaven to 
earth, moral philosophy became more prevalent, 
and diverted men’s attention from natural. Nay, 
the very period during which physical inquiries 
flourished, was corrupted and rendered useless by 
contradictions and the ambition of new opinions. 
Since, therefore, during these three epochs, natural 
philosophy has been materially neglected or im¬ 
peded, it is not at all surprising that men should 
have made but little progress in it, seeing they 
were attending to an entirely different matter. 

80. Add to this that natural philosophy, espe¬ 
cially of late, has seldom gained exclusive pos¬ 
session of an individual fiee from all other pur¬ 
suits, even amongst those who have applied them- 
sdlvcs to it, unless there may be an example or 
two of some monk studying in his cell, or somo 
nobleman in his villa. She has rather been made 
a passage and bridge to other pursui's. 

Thus has this great mother of the sciences been 
degraded most unworthily to the situation of an 
hvndmaid, and made to wait upon,medicine or 
mathematical operations, and to wash the imma¬ 
ture minds of youth, and imbue them with a first 
dye, that they may afterwards be more ready to 
receive and retain another. In the mean time let 
no one expect any great progress in the sciences, 
(especially their opcrfitive part,) unless natural 
philosophy be applied to particular sciences, and 
particular sciences again referred back to natural 
philosophy. For want of this, astronomy, optics, 
music, many mechanical arts, medicine itself, 
and (what perhaps is more wonderful) moral and 
political philosophy, and the logical sciences have 
no depth, but only glide over the surface and va¬ 
riety of things; ibecause these sciences, when 
they have been once partitioned out and esta- 
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blislied, are no longer nourished by natural phi* 
iosophy, which would have imparted fresh vigour 
I and growth to them from the sources and genuine 
^contemplation of motion, rays, sounds, texture, 
conlirmation of bodies, and the affections and 
c,>parity of the understanding. But we can little 
wonder that the sciences grow not when separated 
from their roots. 

81. There is another po'v^rful and great cause 
of the little advancement of the sciences, which 
is tiiis: it is impossible to advance properly in 
the course when the goal is not properly fixed. 
But the real and legitimate goal of the sciences 
is the endowment of human life with new Mven- 
lions and riches. The great crowd of teachers 
know nothing of this, but consist of dictatorial 
hirelings: unless it so happen that som« artisan 
of an acute genius and ambitious of fame gives up 
his time to a new discovery, whicli is generally 
attended with a loss of property. The majority, 
so far from proposing to themselves the augmen¬ 
tation of the mass of arts and sciences, make no 
other use of an in<|uiry into the mass already be¬ 
fore them, tlian is afforded by the conversion of it 
to some use in their lectures, or to gain, or to Mic 
acquirement of a naiqc and the like. But if one 
out of the inultituie he found, who courts science 
from re.il zeal and on its own acconnf, even ho 
will be seen rather to follow contemplation and 
the variety of theories than a severe and strict in¬ 
vestigation of truth. Again, if there even be an 


own reflections, and stirs up and, as it were, in* 
vokea his own spirit, after much mental labour, to 
disclose its oracles. All which is a method with* 
out foundation and merely turns on opinion. 

Anotlier perhaps calls in logic to assist him in 
discovery, which bears only a nominal relation to 
his purpose. For the discoveries of logic are not 
discoveries of principles and leading axioms, but 
only of what appears to accord with tliem. And 
when men become curious and importunate and 
give trouble, interrupting her about her proofs and 
the discovery of principles or first axioms, she 
puts them oif with her usual answer, referring 
them to faith, and ordering them to swear allegi* 
anro to each art in its own department. 

There rciiiiiins hut mere experience, which 
when it oilers itself is railed chance; when it is 
sought after, experiment. But this kind of expe- 
rirnec is nothing but a loose faggot, and mero 
groping in the dark, as men at night try all means 
of discovering the right road, whilst it would bo 
better and more prudent cither to wait for day or 
procure alightand then proceed. On the contrary 
the real order of experience begins by setting up 
a light, and then shows the road by it, commenc¬ 
ing with a regulated and digested, not a mis¬ 
placed and vague course of experiment, and 
(lu'iicc deducing axioms, and from those axioms 
new experiments: far nut even the Divine Word 
proceeded to operate on the general mass of things 
without due order. 


nnusiially strict investigator of truth, yet will he Let men therefore cease to wonder if the whole 
propose to himself as the test of truth the satisfac- course of science be not run, when all have wan- 
tion of his mind and understanding, as to the Jered from tbe path ; quitting entindy and desert* 
eau'ics of tilings long since known, and not such ing experience, or involving themselves in its 
a test as tr) lead to sonic new earnest of effects, mazes, and wandering about, whilst a regularly 
and a new light in axioms. If, tticrefore, no one combined system would lead them in a sure track 
have laid down the real end of science, we cannot through its wilds to the open day of axioms, 
wonder that thcro should be error in points subor- 8.3. The evil, however, has been wonderfully 
dinatc to that end. increased by an opinion, or inveterate conceit, 

82. But, in like manner as the end and goal of which is both vainglorious and prejudiciai^namely, 
science is ill defined, so, even were the case other- that the dignity of the human mind is lowered by 
wise, men have chosen an erroneous and impassa- long and frequent intercourse with experiments 
ble direction. For it is su(Iici..nt to astonish any and particulars, which arc the objects of sense and 
reflecting mind, that nobody should have cared or confined to matter; especially since such matters 
wished .oiopen and complete » way for the urylcr- generally require labour in investigation, are mean 
standing, setting off from the senses, and regular, subjects for meditation, harsh in discourse, iinpro- 
well conducted experiment; but that every thing ductive in practice, infinite in number, and deli- 
lias been abandoned either to the mists of tradi- cate in their subtilty. Hence we have seen the 
tion, the whirl and confusion of argument, or the true path eiot only deserted, but intercepted and 
waves and mazes of chance, and desultory, ill- iJilocked up, experience being rejected with dis- 
conibined experiment. Now, let any one but con- gust, and not merely neglected or improperly 
sider soberly and diligon^y the nature of tlie path applied. 

men have been accustoinirt to pursue in the in- 84. Again, the reverence for antiquity and the 
vestigation and discovery of any‘matter, and he ' authority of men who have been esteemed great 
will doubtless first observe the rude and inartifi- I in philosophy, and general unanimity, have re- 
cial manner of discovery most familiar to man- ' tarded men from advancing in science, and almost 
kind: which is no other than this. When aiijr enchanted them. As to unanimity, wo have spo- 
one prepares himself for discovery, he first in- ken of it above. 

quires and obtains a full account of all that has : The opinion which men cherish of antiquity is 
been said on the subject by others, then adds his , altogether idle, and scarcely accords with the 
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term. For the old age and increasing years of 
the world should in reality be considered as anti* 
ijiiily, and this is rather the character of our own 
times than of the less advanced age of the world 
ill those of the ancients. For the latter, with re¬ 
spect to ourselves, are ancient and elder, with 
respect to the world, modern and younger. And 
as we expect a greater knowledge of human affairs 
and mute mature judgment from an old man, than 
from a youth, on account of his experience, and 
the variety and number of things lie has seen, 
heanl, and meditated upon; so we have reason to 
expect much greater things of our own age, (if it 
knew but its strength and would essay and exert 
it,} than from aiititjiiity, since the world has grown 
older, and its stock Ir^s been increased and accu¬ 
mulated with an infinite number of experiments 
and observations. We must also take into our 
consideration that many objects in nature lit to 
throw light upon philosophy have been exposed 
to our view and discovered by means of long voy¬ 
ages and travels, in which our times have abound¬ 
ed. It would indeed be dishonourable to mankind, 
if the regions of the material globe, the earth, the 
S(‘a, and stars should be so prodigiously developed 
and illustrated in our age, and yet the boundaries 
of the intellectual globe should he confined to the 
narrow discoveries of the ancients. 

With regard to authority, it is the greatest 
weakness to attribute infinite credit to particular 
authors, and to refuse his own prerogative to time, 
the author of all authors, and, therefore, of all 
authority. For, truth is rightly named the daugh¬ 
ter of time, not of authority. It is luot wonderful, 
therefore, if the bonds of antiiiuily, authority, 
and unanimity, have so enchained the power of 
man, that he is unable (ns if bewitched} to be¬ 
come familiar with things themselves. 

85. Nor is it only the admiration of antiquity, 
authority, and unanimity, that has forced man’s 
iiiduslri^to rest satisfied with present discoveries, 
but also the admiration of the cflects already 
placed within his power. For, whoever passes 
in review the variety of subjects, and the beauti¬ 
ful apparatus collected and introduced by the 
mechanical arts for the service of mankind, will 
certainly bo rather inclined to admire our wealth 
than to perceive our poverty; not considering 
that the observations of man and operations of 
nature (which are the souls and first .movers of 
that variety) are few, and not of deep research« 
the rest must be attributed merely to man’s pa¬ 
tience and : he delicate and well regulated motion 
of the hand or of instruments. To take an in- 


tion of natural bodies in mechanical arts and the 
like; as the discovery of the heavenly motions in 
astronomy, of harmony in music, of the letters 
of the alphabet (still unadopted by the Chinese) 
in grammar; or, again, in mechanical operations * ' 
the productions of Bacchus and Ceres, that is, 

! the preparation of wine and beer, the making of 
bread, or even the luxuries of the table, distilla¬ 
tion, and the like; if’one reflect also and consider 
for how long a period of ages (for all the above, 
except distillation, are ancient} these things have 
been brought to their present state of perfection, 
and, as we instanced in clocks, to how few obser¬ 
vations and axioms of nature they may be refer¬ 
red^ and how easily, and, as it were, by obvious 
chance or contemplation they might be discovered, 
one would soon cease to admire and rather pity 
the human lot, on account of its vast want and 
dearth of things and discoveries for so many 
ages. Yet, even the discoveries we have men¬ 
tioned were more ancient than philosophy, and 
the intellectual arts; so that, to say the truth, 
when contemplation and doctrinal science began, 
the discovery of useful works ceased. 

But if any one turn from the manufactories to 
libraries, and be inclined to admire the immense 
variety of books offered to ourvdew, let him but 
examine and diligently inspect the matter and 
contents of these books, and his astonishment 
will certainly change its object: fur when he finds 
no end of repetitions, and how much men do and 
8])eak the same thing over again, he will pass 
from admiration of this variety to astonishment 
at the poverty and scarcity of matter, which has 
hitherto possessed and tilled men’s minds. 

Blit if any one should condescend to consider 
such sciences as are deemed rather curious than 
sound, and take a full view of the operati ms of the 
alchymists or magi, he will perhaps hesitate whe- 
thef he ought rather to laugh or to weep. For the 
alehymist cherishes eternal hope, and when his 
labours succeed not, accuses his own mistakes, 
deeming, in his sflf-accusation, that he has not 
properly understood the words of art, or of his 
authors; upon which he listens to tradition and 
vagiie whispers, or imagines there is spme slight 
unsteadiness in the minute details of his practice, 
and then has recourse to an endless repetition of 
experiments; and, in the mean time, when in his 
casual experiments ho falls upon something in 
appearance new, or of some degree of utility, he 
consoles himself with sveh an earnest, and osten¬ 
tatiously publishes them, keeping up his hope of 
the final result. Nor/can it be denied that the 


stance, the manufactory of clocks is delicate and alchymists ha^e made several discoveries, and 
accurate, and appears to imitate the heavenly presented mankind with useful inventions. But 
bodies in its wheels, and the pulse of animals in we may well apply to them the fable of the old 
its regular oscillation, yet it only depends upon Man, who bequeathed to his sons some gold 
one or two axioms of nature. buried in his garden, pretending not to know the 

Again, if one consider the refinement of the exact spot, whereu{Ion they worked diligently in 
liberal arts, or even tliat exhibited in the prepara- digging the vineyard, and though they found no 
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gold, the vintage was rendered more abundant j revelation of hidden objects and the like. One 


by their labour. 

\ The followers of natural magic, who explain 

* .every thing by sympathy and antipathy, havi 
^assigned false powers and marvellous operation! 

" to things, by gratuitous and idle conjectures: am 
if they have ever produced any effects, they an 
rather wonderful and novel than of any real benC' 
lit or utility. • 

In superstitious magic, (if we say any things 
all ^out it,) we must chiefly observe, that there 
are only some peculiar and definite ohji'cts with 
which tlie curious and superstitious arts have in 
every nation and age, and even under every^reli- 
gion, been able to exercise and amuse themselves. 
Let us, therefore, pass them over. In the me'.in 
time we cannot wonder that the false ration of 
plenty should have occasioned want. 

&G. I'lie admiration of mankind with regard to 
the arts and sciences, which is of itself sufficiently 
simple and almost puerile, has been increased by 
the craft and artifices of those who have treated 
the sciences and delivered them down to pos. 
tcrity. For they propose and produce them to 
our view so fashioned, and as it were masked, as 
to make tlicin pass fur perfect and complete. For, 
if you consider th||r method and divisions, they 
appe.ir to embrace and comprise every thing which 
can relate to the subject. And although this frame 
be badly filled up, and resemble an empty bladder, 
yet it ]>resents to the vulgar understanding the 
form and appearance of a perfect science. 

'I'he first ami most ancient investigators iff 
truth were wont, on the contrary, with more 
honesty and success, to tlirow all the knowledge 
they wished to gather from contemplation, agd to 
lay up for use. into aphorisms, or%horl, scattered 
sentences, unconnected by any method, and with¬ 
out jiretending or professing to comprehend any 
entire art. Hut, according to the present system, 
we cannot wonder that men seek nothing beyond 
that which is handed down to them ns perfect, 
and alriMdy extended to its full complement. 

87. The ancient theories have received addi¬ 
tional support and credit, from the absurdity and 
levity of ^losc who have pi;pmoted the ngw, 
especially nthe active and practical part of natu¬ 
ral philosophy. For there have been many silly 
and fantastical fellows who, from credulity or 
imposture, have loaded mankind with promises, 
announcing and boasting of the prolongation of 
life, tjjc retarding of old^^agc, the alleviation of 
pains, the remedying of natural defects, the de¬ 
ception of the senses, the rijptraint and excitement 
of the passions, the illumination and exaltation of 
the intellectual faculties, the transmutation of sub¬ 
stances, the unlimited intensity and multiplication 
of motion, the impressions and changes of th» 
air, the bringing into our power the management 
'if celestial influences, the divination of future 
events, the representation of distant objects, the 


would not be very wrong in observing, with regard 
to such pretenders, that there is as much differ¬ 
ence in philosophy, between their absurdity and 
real science, as there is in history between the 
exploits of Cvsar or Alexander, and those of 
Amadis de Gaul and Arthur of Britain. For 
those illustrious generals are found to have actu- 
ally performed greater exploits, than such ficti¬ 
tious heroes are even pretended to have accom¬ 
plished, by the means, however, of real action, 
and not by any fabulous and portentous power. 
Yet it is not right to sufler our belief in true his¬ 
tory to be diminished, because it is sometimes 
injured and violated by fables. In the mean time 
we cannot wonder that great prejudice has been 
excited against any new prbpositions (especially 
when coupled with any mention of effects to be 
produced) by the conduct of impostors who have 
made a similar attempt, for their extreme ab¬ 
surdity and the disgust occasioned by it, has even 
to this day overpowered every spirited attempt of 
the kind. 

88. Want of energy, and the littleness and 
futility of the tasks that human industry has un- 
Jertaken, have produced much greater injury to 
the sciences: and yet (to make it still worse) that 
very want of energy manifests itself in conjunc¬ 
tion with arrogance a^d disdain. 

For, in the first place, one excuse, now from its 
repetition bccomn familiar, is to be observed in 
very art, namely, that its promoters convert tho 
weakness of the art itself into a calumny upon 
nature: and whatever it in their hands fails to 
'fleet, they pronounce to be physically inipossi- 
tde. But how can the art c.ver be condemned, 
whilst it acts as judge in its own cause t Even 
the present system of philosophy cherishes in its 
losom certain positions or dogmas, which (it will 
bo found on diligent inquiry) are calculated to 
Toduce a full conviction that no difficult, com- 
nanding, and powerful operation upon nature, 
light to be anticipated through the means of art; 
ive instanced* above, the alleged different quality 
if heat in the sun and fire, and composition and 
iiixture. Upon an accurate observation, tho 
whole tendency of such positions is wilfully to 
ircumscribn man’s power, and to produce a de- 
pair of the means of invention and contrivance, 
which woqjd not only confound the promises of 
Ijope, but cut the very springs and sinews of in- 
ustry, and throw aside even the chances of exjie- 
ience. The only object of such philosophers is, 
o acquire the reputation of perfection for their 
wn art, and they are anxious to obtain the most 
illy and abandoned renown, by causing a belief 
that whatever has not yet been invented and un¬ 
derstood, can never be so hereafter. But if any 
one attempt to give himself up to things, and to 


* Bee Axiom 79. 
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discover something new, yet he will only propose 
and destine for his object, the investigation and 
discovery of some one invention, and nothing 
more; as the nature of the magnet, the tides, the 
heavenly system and the like, which appear en¬ 
veloped in some degree of mystery, and have 
hitherto been treated with but little success. 
Now, it is the greatest proof of want of skill, to 
investigate the nature of any object in itself alone; 
for th.it same nature, which seems concealed and 
hidden in some instances, is manifest and almost 
paljiahio ill others; and excites wonder in the 
former, wliilst it hardly attracts attention in tlie 
latter. Tims the nature of consistency is scarcely 
observed in wood or stone, but passed over by the 
term mdid, without any further impiiry about the 
repulsion of separation, or the solution of con¬ 
tinuity. But in water-bubbles the same circum¬ 
stance appears matter of delicate and ingenious 
rese.irch, fur they form tliemselves into tliiii pelli¬ 
cles, curiously shaped into hemispheres, so as for 
an instant to avoid the solution of continuity. 

In general, those very things wliich are consi¬ 
dered as secret, are manifest and common in other 
objects, but will never be clearly seen if the ex¬ 
periments and contemplation of man be directed 
to tlieinsidves only. Yet it commonly liappens, 
that if, in tlie mechanical arts, any one bring old 
discoveries to a finer polish, or more elegant 
height of ornament, or unite and compound them, 
or apply them more readily to practice, or exhibit 
thniii on a loss heavy and voluminous scale, and 
till* like, they will pass oil’ as new. 

VVe cannot, therefore, wonder th|it no magnifi¬ 
cent discoveries, worthy of mankind, have been 
brought to light, whilst men are satisfied and dc- 
lighU’d with such scanty and puerile (asks, nay, 
even tiiink tliat they have pursued or attained 
some great object in their accoinplishinent. 

89. Nor should we neglect to observe that na¬ 
tural philosophy lias, in every age, met with a 
troublesome and dilTicult opponent: 1 mean su¬ 
perstition, and a blind and immoderate zeal for 
religion. For we see that among the Greeks 
those who first disclosed the natural causes of 
thunder and storms to the yet untrained ears of 
man, were condemned as guilty of impiety to¬ 
wards the gods. Nor did some of the old fathers 
of Christianity treat those much better who show¬ 
ed by tlie moat positive proofs (suciv as no one 
now disputes) that the earth is spherical, anil 
thence asserted that there were antipodes. 

Kven in the present state of tilings, the condi¬ 
tion of discussions on natural philosophy is ren¬ 
dered more difficult and dangerous by the sum¬ 
maries and methods of divines, who, after reducing 
divinity into such order as they could, and brought 
it into a scientific form, have proceeded to mingle 
an undue proportion of the contentious and thorny 
philosophy of Aristotle with the substance of re¬ 
ligion. 


The fictions of those who have not feared to 
deduce and confirm the truth of the Ciiristian re¬ 
ligion by the principles and authority of philoso¬ 
phers, tend to the same end, though in a difierent/ 
manner. They celebrate the union of faith arifi' 
the senses as though it were legitimate, with 
great pomp and solemnity, and gratify men’s 
pleasing minds with a variety, but, in the mean 
lime, confound most, improperly things divine and 
human. Moreover, in these mixtures of divinity 
and jihilosophy, the received doctrines of the lat¬ 
ter are alone included, and any novelty, even 
though it be an improvement, scarcely escapes 
banvdiment and extermination. 

In short, you may find all access to any species 
or philosophy, however pure, intercepted by the 
ignoranee of divines. Some, in their simplicity, 
are apprehensive that a loo deep inquiry into na¬ 
ture may penetrate beyond the proper hounds of 
decorum, transferring and absurdly applying what 
is said of sacred mysteries in holy writ against 
those who pry into divine secrets, to the myste¬ 
ries of nature, whicli are not forbidden by any 
pruhibitiori. Others, with more cunning, imagine 
and consider that if secondary causes be unknown, 
every thing may more easily be referred to the 
divine liand and wand ; a master, as tliey think, 
of the greatest consequence to religion, but which 
can only really mean that God wishes to he grati¬ 
fied by means of falsehood. Others fear from 
past example, lest motion and change in philoso- 
pliy should terminate in an attack upon religion. 
Tiustly, there are others who appear anxious lest 
there should be something discovered in the in¬ 
vestigation of nature to overthrow, or at least 
shake religion, particularly among the unlearn¬ 
ed. 'Phe two fast apprehensions appear to resem¬ 
ble animal instinct, as if men were diffident, in 
the bottom of their minds, and secret meditations, 
of' the strength of religion, and the empire of 
fiiith over the senses; and therefore feared tliat 
some danger awaited them from an inquiry into 
nature. But any^onc who properly c,insiders the 
subject, will find natural philosophy to be, after 
the word of God, the surest remedy against su¬ 
perstition, and the most approved supgortof faith. 
She is therefore rightly bestowed upon religion 
as a most faithful attendant, for the one exhibits 
the will and the other the pow'er of God. Nor 
was he wrong who observed, “Ye err, not 
knowing the Scriptures and the power of God ;” 
thus uniting in one bitnd the revelation .of his 
will, and the contemplation of his power. In the 
mean while it is not w-onderful that the progress 
of natural phTlosophy has been restrained, since 
religion, which has so much influence on men’s 
minds, has been led and hurried to oppose her 
‘through the ignorance of some and the imprudent 
zeal of others. 

90. Again, in tfie habits and regulations of 
schools, universities, and the like assemblies, de- 
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stined for the abode of learned men, and tfie im¬ 
provement of learning, every thing is found to be 
opposed to the progress of the sciences. For the 
lectures and exercises are so ordered, that any 
'thing out of the common track can scarcely enter 
the thoughts and contemplations of the mind. If, 
however, one or two have perhaps dared to use 
their liberty, they can only impose the labour on 
themselves, without deriving any advantage from 
the association of others: and if they put up with 
thisif they will And their industry and spirit of no 
slight disadvantage to them in making their for¬ 
tune. For the pursuits of men in such situations 
arc, us it were, chained down to the writings of 
particular authors, and if any one dare to dissent 
from them, he is immediately attacked as a turSu- 
lent and revolutionary spirit. Vet howsgreat is 
the diilercnce between civil matters and the arts; 
for there is not the same danger from new activity 
and new light. In civil matters even a change 
for the better is suspected on account of the com¬ 
motion it occasions; for civil government is sup. 
ported by authority, unanimity, fame, and public 
opinion, and not by demonstration. In the arts 
and sciences, on the contrary, every department 
should resound, as in mines, with new works 
and advances. Agd this is the rational, tliough 
not the actual view of the case: for that adminis¬ 
tration and govcrnnient of science we have spoken 
of, is wont too rigorously to repress its growth. 

91. And even should the odium 1 have alluded 
to he avoiiled, yet it is sufUcient to repress the 
increase of seicnco that such attempts and induS- 
try was unrewarded. For the cnliivation of 
science and its reward belong not to the same 
individual. The advancement of science itt the 
work of a powerful genius, the prize and reward 
belong to the vulgar or to princes, who (with a 
few exceptions) are scarcely moderately well 
informed. Nay, such progress is not only Me- 
prived of the rewards and beneficence of indivi¬ 
duals, but even of popular praise: for it is above 
the reach of the generality. ,and easily over¬ 
whelmed and extinguished by >hc winds of com¬ 
mon opinions. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that little ^access has attended that which tias 
been little honoured. 

92. But by far the greatest obstacle to the 
advancement of the sciences and the undertaking 
of any new attempt or department is to be found 
in men’s despair and the idea of impossibility. 


when they have attained a certain degree and 
condition they can proceed no further. 

If, therefore, any one believe or promise greater 
things, they impute it to an uncurbed and imina- 
ture mind, and imagine that such efforts begin 
pleasantly, then become laborious, and end in 
confusion. And since such thoughts easily enter 
the minds of men of dignity and excellent judg. 
ment, we must really take heed lest we should be 
captivated by our affection for an excellent and 
most beautiful object, and relax or diminish the 
severity of our judgment! and we must diligently 
txaminc whnt gleam of hope shines upon us, and 
in what direction it manifests itself, so that, baiiish- 
ng herlighterdreams, we may discuss and weigh 
whatever appears of more sound importance. We 
must consult the prudence of ordinary life, too, 
which is diffident upon principle, and in all hu¬ 
man matters augurs tlie worst. Let us then 
speak of hope, especially as we are not vain pro¬ 
misers, nor arc willing to force or ensnare men’s 
judgment, but would rather lead them willingly 
forward. And, although we shall employ the 
most cogent means of enforcing hope when wo 
bring them to particulars, and especially those 
which are digested and arranged in our Tables of 
Invention, (the subject partly of the second, but 
principally of the fourth part of the Instauration,) 
which arc indeed radier the very object of our 
hopes lhan hope itself; yet to proceed more leni¬ 
ently, wc must treat of the preparation of men’s 
minds, of which the manifestation of hope forms 
no slight part. For, without it, all that wc have 
said tends rallier to produce a gloom than to en¬ 
courage activity or quicken the industry of expe¬ 
riment, by causing them to have a worse and 
more contemptuous opinion of things as they are 
than they now entertain, and to perceive and feel 
more thoroughly their unfortunate condition. Wo 
must therefore disclose and prefix our reasons for 
not thinking the inpe of success improbajilo, as 
Columbus before bis wonderful voyage over tbo 
Atlantic gave the reasons of his conviction that 
new lands and continents might be discovered 
besides those already known. And these reasons 
though at first rejected, were yet proved by siih. 
sequent experience, and were the causes and 
beginnings of the greatest events. 

93. Let us begin from God, and show that our 
pursuit from its exceeding goodness clearly pro- 
seeds from him, the Author of good and Father 


For rqen of a prudent ani exact turn of thought of light. Now, in all divine works, the smallest 
are altogether diffident in matters of this nature, beginnings lead assuredly to some result, and the 
considering the obscurity nature, and the short- remark in spiritual matters that “The kingdom 
ness of life, the deception of the senses, and of God cometh without observation,” is also found 
weakness of the judgment. They think, there- to be true in every great work of divine l*rovi- 
fore, that in the revolutions of ages and of the dence; so that every thing glides quietly on 
world there are certain Hoods and ebbs of th^ without confusion or noise, and the matter is 


sciences, and that they grow and flourish at one achieved before men either think or perceive that 
time, and wither and fall 6ff at another, that it is commenced. Nor should we neglect to 
VoL. III.—46 2 H 
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mention the prophecy of Daniel of the last days 
of the world,* ‘'Many shall run to and fro and 
knowledge shall be increased,’* thus plainly hint¬ 
ing and suggesting that Fate (which is Pro* 
vidence) would cause the complete circuit of 
the globe, (now accomplished, or at least going 
forward by means of so many distant voyages,) 
and the increase of learning, to happen at the 
same epoch. 

94. Wef will next give a most potent reason 
for hope deduced from Uie errors of the past, and 
the ways still unattempted. For well was an ill 
governed state thus reproved,^ “ That which is 
worst with regard to the past, should appear most 
consolatory for the future. For if you had done 
all that your duty commanded, and your affairs 
proceeded no better, you could not even hope for 
their improvement; but since their present unhap¬ 
py situation is not owing to the force of circum¬ 
stances, but to your own errors, you have reason 
to hope, that by banishing or correcting the latter, 
you can produce a great change for the better in 
the former.” So, if men had, during the many 
years that have elapsed, adhered to the right way 
of discovering and cultivating the sciences with¬ 
out being able to advance, it would be assuredly 
bold and presumptuous to imagine it possible to 
improve; but if they have mistaken the way and 
wasted their labour on improper objects, it fol¬ 
lows that the difHcnlty does not arise from things 
themselves, which are not in our power, but from 
the human understanding, its practice and appli¬ 
cation, which is susceptible of remedy and cor¬ 
rection. Our best plan, therefore,*is to expose 
those errors. For, in proportion as they impeded 
the ])ast, BO do they afford reason to hope for the 
future. And although we have touched upon 
them above, yet we think it right to give a brief, 
bare, and simple enumeration of them in this 
place. 

95. 'l^hose who have treated of the sciences 
have been either empirics or dogmatical. The 
former like ants only heap up and use their store, 
t!ie latter like spiders spin out their own webs. 
The bee, a mean between both, extracts matter 
from the flowers of the garden and the field, hut 
works and fashions it by its own efforts. The 
true labour of philosophy resembles hers, for it 
neither relies entirely or principally on the pow¬ 
ers of the mind, nor yet lays up in tho memory, 
the matter afforded by the experiments of naturak 
history or mechanics in its raw state, but changes 

* Diinlel, c. sli. vrr. 4. 

f Iltinee to Aphnritni 108 treats of the ground! of hope to 
be derived flroni corrertiiig foriiii*r vrrore. 

t See UeuioRthenee’e M Philippic near the beginning, 
ri xtlftfif ir rotf rapeXilXvSiifi, roSro irp»« ra peXXorra | 
0iXrifo¥ irapitti. Tt eSi> ifi roire; in tvrt puper, avrr , 
/ilya aiicv -ur itirrar iraiejvrcdi' ipwr, pviriS; ru irfiay//ara 
Ixtf tdciroipr ti viiryS irp«ed«ri trparrdrriijp fiptor, o»rM 
iilutiro ait in iXirir dvrik ylrtaSai fiiXrla, riv it rd,- : 
pir ^aSvpfai rift iiurtpaf, gal rdt dptXtiai g(!puri)it( 4’iXiir- ^ 
ff«(, Tilt triXtUf S'oi KMpdrqMV. j 


and works it in the understanding. We have 
good reason, therefore, to derive hope from a 
closer and purer allianoe of these faculties, (the 
experimental and rational) than has yet been 
attempted. 

96. Natural philosophy is not yet to be found 
unadulterated, but is impure and corrupted; by 
logic in the school-of Aristotle, by natural theo¬ 
logy in that of Plato, by mathematics in the 
second school of Plato, (that of Proclus and 
others,) which ought rather to terminate natural 
pliilosophy than to generate or create it. We 
may, therefore, hope for better results from pure 
and vnmixed natural philosophy. 

97. No one has yet been found possessed of 
suificient firmness and severity, to resolve upon 
and undertake the task of entirely abolishing 
common theories and notions, and applying the 
mind afresh, when thus cleared and levelled, to 
particular researches. Hence our human reason¬ 
ing is a mere farrago and crude mass, made up 
of a great deal of credulity and accident, and the 
puerile notions it originally contracted. 

Hut if a man of mature age, unprejudiced senses, 
and clear mind, would betake himself anew to 
experience and particulars, .yve might hope much 
more from such a one. In orhich respect wo 
promise ourselves the fortune of Alexander the 
Great, and let none accuse us of vanity till they 
have heard the talc, which is intended to check 
vanity. 

For iGsehines spoke thus of Alexander and 
his exploits: “ We live not the life of mortals, 
but are born at such a period that posterity will 
relate and declare our prodigies.” As if he coTi- 
sidoied the exploits of Alexander to be miraculous. 

Hut in succeeding ages* Livy took a belter 
view of the fact, and has made some such observa¬ 
tion as this upon Alexander: “That he did no 
mohj than daro to despise insignificance.” So in 
our opinion posterity will judge of us, “That wo 
have achieved no great matters, but only set less 
account upon wbat is considered iiuporlant.” 
For the mean time (as we have before (ibserved) 
our only hope is in the regeneration of the 
sciences, by regularly raising them on V’le founda¬ 
tion of experience and building them anew, which 
1 think none can venture to affirm to have been 
already done or even thought of. 

98. 'I'ho foundations of experience (our sole 
resource) have hitherto failed completely or have 
been very weak; nor ha^ a store and a collsctinn 
of particular facts capable of informing the mind 
or in any wa^ satisfarlory, been cither sought 
after or amassed. On the contrary, learned, but 

* See Livy, lib. x. c. 17, where in a disresainn on the pro- 
IV'ible effect of a conteat between Koine and Alrxanilvr the 
Oreat, heaayg: “Non cum Dario rent eaae dixi'^aet: qiieiii 
niiilleruni ac epadnniim agmen irahentein inter piirpuram 
alque nurum, oneriitum ItirtunB apparatihua, pra-daiii veriUa 
quaiii hoatuni, nihtl aUud quam auaus vana centtmnurt, lacra- 
tnlut decKit.’' 
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idle and indolent men received some mere reports 
of experience, traditions, as it were, of dreams, as 
^ establishinpr or confirming their philosophy; and 
have not hesitated to allow them the weight of 
legitimate evidence. So that a system has been 
pursued in philosophy with regard to experience, 
resembling that of a kingdom or state which 
would direct its councils and affairs according to 
the gossip of city and street politicians, instead 
of the letters and reports of ambassadors and mes¬ 
sengers worthy of credit. Nothing is rightly 
inquired into, or verified, noted, weighed, or mea¬ 
sured, in natural history. Indefinite and vague 
observation produces fallacious and uncertain in¬ 
formation. If this appear strange or oiir com¬ 
plaint somewhat too iinjnst, (because Aristotle 
himself, so distinguished a man, and supforted by 
the wealth of so great a king, has completed an 
accurate history of animals, to which others with 
greater diligence but less noise have made con¬ 
siderable additions, and others again have com¬ 
posed copious histories and notices of plants, 
metals, ar.d fossils,) it will arise from a want of 
sufliciently attending to and comprehending our 
present observations. For a natural history com¬ 
piled on its own account, and one collected for 
the mind's information as a foundation for philoso¬ 
phy, arc two different things. They differ in 
several respects, but principally in this; the 
former contains only the varieties of natural spe¬ 
cies without the e\|)eriment.s of mechanical arts. 

I or as ill ordinary life every person’s disposition, 
and the concealed feelings of the mind and 
passions are most drawn out when they are dis¬ 
turbed ; so the secrets of nature betray themselves 
more readily when tormented hy,art„than Ahen 
left to their own course. We must begin, there¬ 
fore, to entertain hopes of natural philosophy then 
only, when we have a better compilation of natural 
history, its real basis and support. 

y!>. Again, even in the abundance of meehanical 
experiments there is a very great scarcity of those 
which best inform and assist tlie understanding. 
For the methanic, little solieitoiis about the in¬ 
vestigation of truth, neither directs his attention 
nor apjiiii'S his hand to any tiling that is mA of 
serviee to tiis business. But our hope of further 
progress in the sciences will then only he well 
founded, when numerous experiments shall be 
received and collected into natural history, which, 
though of no use in themselves, assist materially 
in tliA discovery of cau^s and axioms: which 
experiments we have te^ed enlightening, to 
distinguish them from thole which.arc proJUable. 
They possess this wonderful property and nature, 
that they never deceive or fail you, for, being used 
only to discover the natural cause of some objee^ 
whatever be the result, they equally satisfy your 
aim by deciding the question, 

100. We must not only search for and procure 
a greater number of experiments, but also intro¬ 


duce a completely diflerant method, order, and 
progress of continuing and promoting experience. 
For vague and arbitrary experience is (as we 
have observed) mere groping in the dark, and 
rather astonishes than instructs. But when ex¬ 
perience shall proceed regularly and nninterrup^ 
ediy by a determined rule, we may entertain 
better hopes of the sciences. 

101. But after having collected and prepared 
an abundance and store of natural history, and 
of the experience required for the operations of 
the understanding, or philosophy; still the un¬ 
derstanding is as capable of acting on such ma¬ 
terials of itself with (he aid of memory alone, 
as any person would bo of retaining and achiev¬ 
ing by memory the cornpumtion of an almanac. 
Yet meditation has hitherto done more for disco¬ 
very than writing, and no experiments have been 
committed to paper. We cannot, however, ap¬ 
prove of any mode of discovery without writing, 
and when that comes into more general use we 
may have further hopes. 

1(V2. Besides this, there is such a multitude and 
host as it were of particular objects, and lying so 
widely dispersed, as to distract and confuse the 
understanding; and we can therefore hope for no 
advantage from its skirmishing, and quick move¬ 
ments and incursions, unless we put its fon-e.s in 
due order and array liy means of proper, and well 
arranged, and as it were living tables of discove¬ 
ry of these matters which are the subject of in¬ 
vestigation, and the mind then apply itself to (he 
ready prepared and digested aid which such ta¬ 
bles aiford. '* 

103. When we have thus properly and regu¬ 
larly placed before the eyes a collection of parti¬ 
culars, we must not immediately proceed to the 
investigation and discovery of new particulars or 
efipcts, or, at least, if wc do so, must not rest sa¬ 
tisfied therewith. For, though we do not deny 
that hy transferring the experiments fron one art 
to another, (when all the experiments of 0.1011 havo 
been collected and arranged, and have been ac¬ 
quired by the knowledge and subjected to the 
judgment of a single individual,) many new ex¬ 
periments may be discovered, tending to benefit 
society and mankind, by what we term li/erate 
experience; yet comparatively insignificant results 
are to be expected thence, whilst the more im¬ 
portant arfe to be derived from the new light of 
Axioms, deduced by certain method and rule from 
the above particulars, and pointing cut and de¬ 
fining new particulars in their turn. Oor road is 
not along a plain, but rises and falls, ascending 
to axioms and descending to effects. 

104. Nor can we suffer the understanding to 
jump and fly from particulars to remote and most 
general axioms, (such as am termed the princi¬ 
ples of arts and things,) and thus prove and make 
out their intermediate axioms according to the 
supposed unshaken truth of the former. This, 
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however, has always been done to the present 
time from the natural bent of the understanding, 
educated, too, and accustomed to this very method 
by the syllogistic mode of demonstration. But 
wo can then only augur well for the sciences, 
when the ascent shall proceed by a true scale and 
successive steps, without interruption or breach, 
from particulars to the lesser axioms, thence to 
the intermediate, (rising one above the other,) and 
lastly to the most general. For the lowest axi¬ 
oms differ but little from bare experiment, the 
highest and most general (as they are esteemed 
at present) are notional, abstract, and of no real 
weight. The intermediate are true, solid, full of 
life, and upon them depend the business and for¬ 
tune of mankind ; beyond these are the really ge¬ 
neral, but not abstract, axioms, which are truly 
limited by the intermediate. 

We must not then add wings, but rather lead 
and ballast to the understanding, to prevent its 
jumping or flying, which has not yet been done; 
but whenever this takes place wo may entertain 
greater hopes of the sciences. 

105. In forming axioms, we must invent a dif¬ 
ferent form of induction from that hitherto in use; 
not only for the proof and discovery of principles, 
(as they are called,) but also of minor intermedi¬ 
ate, and in short every kind of axioms. The in¬ 
duction which proceeds by simple enumeration is 
puerile, leads to uncertain conclusions, and is ex¬ 
posed to danger from one contradictory inptance, 
deciding generally from too small a number of 
facts, and those only the most obvious. But a 
really useful induction for the discovery and de¬ 
monstration of the arts and sciences should sepa¬ 
rate nature by proper rejections and exclusions, 
and then conclude for the affirmative, after collect¬ 
ing a suflicient number of negatives. Now, this 
has not been done, or even attempted, except per¬ 
haps by Plato, who certainly uses this form of 
induction in some measure, to sift definitions and 
ideas. But much of what has never yet entered 
the thoughts of man, must necessarily be em- 
])loyed in order to exhibit a good and legitimate 
mode of induction, or demonstration; so as even 
to render it essential for us to bestow more pains 
upon it than have hitherto been bestowed on 
syllogisms. The assistance of induction is to 
serve us not only in the discovery of axioms, but 
also in defining our notions. Much indeed is to 
be hoped from such an induction as has been de-i' 
scribed. 

lOG. In forming our axioms from induction, we 
must examine and try, whether the axiom we de¬ 
rive, be only fitted and calculated for the particu¬ 
lar instances from which it is deduced, or whether 
it he more extensive and general. If it be the 
latter, wo must observe, whether it confirm its 
own extent and generality, by giving surety, as it 
were, in pointing out new particulars, so that we 
may neither stop at actual discoveries, nor with a I 


careless grasp catch at shadows and abstract 
forms, instead of substances of a determinate 
nature; and as soon as we act thus, well author¬ 
ized hopes may with reason be said to beam 
upon 118 . 

107. Here, too, we may again repeat what we 
have said above, concerning the extending of 
natural philosophy, and reducing particular sci¬ 
ences to that one, souas to prevent any schism or 
dismembering of the sciences; without which we 
cannot hope to advance. „ 

lOFI. Such are the observations we would make, 
in order to remove despair and excite hope, by 
bidding farewell to the errors of past ages, or by 
their correction. Let us examine whether there 
be''olher grounds for hope. And, first, if many 
useful dWcoveries have occurred to mankind by 
chance or opportunity, without investigation or 
attention on their part, it must necessarily be 
acknowledged that much more may he brought to 
light by investig-ation and attention, if it be regu¬ 
lar and orderly, not hasty and interrupted. For, 
although it may now and then happen that one 
falls by chance upon something that had before 
escaped considerable efforts and laborious in- 
(|iiiries, yet, undoubtedly, the reverse is generally 
the case. Wo may, therc/or(% hope for further, 
belter, and more frequent results from man’s rea¬ 
son, industry, method, and application, than from 
chance and mere animal instinct, and the like, 
d’hich have hitherto been the sources of invention. 

lOG. W'c may also derive some reason for hope, 
ftoni the circumstanee of several actual invention.^ 
being of such a nature, that scarcely any one 
could have formed aconjeelure about them, pre- 
viouely to their discovery, init would rather have 
ridiculed tfiem as impossible. For men arc wont 
to guess about new subjects, from tliose they are 
already acquainted with, and the hasty and 
vitftited f.iiieics they have thence formed ; than 
which there cannot be a more fallacious mode, of 
reasoning, because much of that which is derived 
from the sources qf things, does not fiow in their 
usual channel. If, for instance, before the dis¬ 
covery of cannon, one had described its effects in 
the, following manner: “ There is a v,ew inven¬ 
tion, by which walls and the greatest bulwarks 
can be shaken and overthrown from a considerable 
distance,” men would have begun to contrive va¬ 
rious means of multiplying the force of projectiles 
and machines, by means of weights and wheels, 
and other modes of battfring and projecting. But 
it is improbable that any imagination or fancy 
would have hit upon a^ery blast expanding and 
developing itself so suddenly and violently, be¬ 
cause none w'ould have seen an instance at all 
resembling it, except perhaps in earthquakes or 
fniinder, which they would have immediately rc- 
jeeted as the great operations of nature, not to bo 
imitated by man. ' 

So if, before the discovery of silk thread, any 
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one had observed, "that a species of thread had | affords one copy; and again, from want of ob« 
been discovered, fit for dresses and furniture, far I serving that ink might be thickened so as to stain 
^ surpassing the thread of worsted or flax in fine- witliout running, (which was necessary, seeing 
ness, and at tlie same time in tenacity, beauty, the letters face upwards, and the impression is 
and softness,” men would have begun to imagine made from above,) this most beautiful invention 
something about Chinese plants, or the fine hair (which assists so materially the propagation of 
of some animals, or the feathers or down of birds, learning) remained unknown fur so many ages, 
but certainly would never have had an idea of its The human mind is often so awkward and ill 
being spun by a small wtffm, in so copious a regulated in the career of invention, that it is at 
manner, and renewed annually. But if any one first diffident, and then despises itself. For it 
hadwentured to suggest the silk worm, ho would appears at first incredible that any such discovery 
have been laughed at, as if dreaming of some new should be made, and when it has been made, it 
manufacture from spiders. appears incrcdiblo that it should so long have 

So, again, if before the discovery of the com- escaped men's research. All which affords good 
pass, any one had said, " that an instrument had reason for the hope that a vast mass of inventions 
been invented, by whieh the quarters and points yet remains, which may be deduced not only from 
of the heavens could bo exactly taken ai*l distin- the investigation of new inodes of operation, but 
guished,” men would have entered into disquisi- also from transferring, comparing, and applying 
tions on the refinement of astronomical instru- these already known, by the method of what wo 
nients, and the like, from the excitement of their have termed literate experience, 
imaginations; but the thought of any thing being 111. Nor should we omit another ground of 
discovered, which not being a celestial body, hut hope. Let men only consider (if they will) their 
a mere mineral or metallic substance, should yet infinite expenditure of talent, time, and fortune, 
in its motion agree with that of such bodies, in matters and studies of far inferior importance 
would have appeared absolutely incredible. Yet and value: a small portion of which applied to 
were these facts, and, the like (unknown for so sound and solid learning would be sufficient to 
many ages) not discovered at last, either by overcome every difficulty. And we have thought 
philosophy or reasoning, but by chance and op- right to add this observation,because wecandidly 
portiinity; and (as we have observed) they arc own that such a colleetion of natural and experi- 
of a nature most heterogeneous, and remote from mental history ns we have traced in our ow n mind, 
what was hitherto known, so that no previous and as is really necessary, is a great, and, as it 
knowlt'dge could lead to them. were, royal work, rei|uiring inueh labour and 

We* may, therefore, well hope that many ex- expense, 
ccllent and useful inattcrs are yet treasured up in 112. In theJmean time, let no one be alarmed 
the bosom of nature, bearing no relation or ana- at the multitude of particulars, but rather inclined 
logy to our actual discoveries, but yut of»lhc to hope on that very account. For the particular 
common track of our imagination, and still tin- phenomena of the arts and nature are in reality 
discovered; and which will doubtless be brought but as a handful, when compared with the fictions 
to light in the course and lapse of years, as the of the imagination, removed and separated from 
others have lieen before them; but in the way we the evidence of facts. The termination of our 
now point out, they may rapidly and at once be method is clear, and I had almost said, pear at 
both represented and anticipated. hand ; the other admits of no termination, but only 

110. There are moreover somitinventions which of infinite confusion. For men have hitherto 
render it probable that men may pass and hurry dwelt but little, or rather only slightly touched 
over the most noble discoveries which lie imme- upon experience, whilst they have wasted much 
diately I'.-f<»re them. For, however the discovery time on theories and the fictions of the imagina- 


of gurqiowuer, silk, the compass, sugar, paper, or 
the like, may appear to depend on peculiar pro¬ 
perties of things and nature, printing at least in¬ 
volves no contrivance which is not clear and 
almost obvious. But from want of observing 
that aVthough the arrangement of the types of let¬ 
ters required more troubleXhan writing with the 
hand, yet these types ont^ arranged serve for 
innumerable impressions, whilst manuscript only 

* Tliia hope hiiB been abunSniitlr realized in the diiirnvery, 
of xravily, and the decompoRilinn of lixht, strictly by the in- 
durtive method. To a better philosophy, we may also attri¬ 
bute the discovery of electricity, gJIvanism, and llicir mu¬ 
tual connexion with each other, and magnetism, the inven- 
tioni of the air pump, steam engine, chronometer, Jcc. 


tion. If we had but any one who could actually 
answer our interrogations of nature, the invention 
of all causes and sciences would be the labour of 
but a few yeiars. 

113. We think some ground of hope is afforded 
by our own example, which is not mentioned for 
the sake of boasting, but as a useful remark, i.et 
those who distrust their own powers observe my¬ 
self, one who have amongst my contemporaries 
been the most engaged in public biisirie.ss, who 
am not very strong in health, (whieh causes a 
great loss of time,) and am the first explorer of this 
course, following the guidance of none, nor even 
communicating my thoughts to a single indivi¬ 
dual; yet having once firmly entered in the right 
2h2 
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way, and submitting the powers of my mind to 
tilings, 1 havn somewhat advanced (as I make 
liold to think; the matter 1 now treat of. Then 
lei others consider what may be hoped from men 
who enjoy abundant leisure, from united labours, 
and the succession of ages, after these sugges¬ 
tions on our part, especially in a course which is 
not confined, like theories, to individuals, but 
admits of the best distribution and union of labour 
and elfect, particularly in collecting experiments. 
For men will then only begin to know their own 
power, when each performs a separate part, instead 
of undertaking in crowds the same work. 

IH. Lastly, though a much more faint and 
uncertain breeze of hope were to spring up from 
our new continent, yet we consider it necessary 
to make the experiment, if we would not show a 
dastard spirit. F'or the risk attending want of 
success is not to bo compared with that of neglect¬ 
ing the attempt; the former is attended with the 
loss of a little human labour, the latter with that 
of an immense benefit. For these and other rea¬ 
sons, it appears to us that there is abundant ground 
to hope, and to induce not only those who are 
sanguine to make experiment, but even those who 
are cautious and sober to give their assent. 

ll.'i. Such are the grounds for banishing de¬ 
spair, hitherto one of the most powerful causes of 
the delay and restraint to which the sciences have 
been subjected ; in treating of which, we have at 
the same lime discussed the signs and causes of 
the errors, idleness, and ignorance, that have pre¬ 
vailed seeing especially that the more refined 
causes, which are not open to pophlar judgment 
and observation, may be referred to our remarks 
on the idols of the human mind. Here, too, we 
should close the demolishing branch of our Instau- 
ratinn, which is comprised in three confutations. 
1 . The confutation of natural human reason left 
to itself. 3. 'I'he confutation of demonstration. 
3. Tlie^confutation of theories, or received sys¬ 
tems of philosophy and doctrines. Our confuta¬ 
tion has followed such a course as was open toil, 
namely, the exposing of the signs of error, and 
the producing evidence of the causes of it: for we 
could adopt no other, differing, as we do, both in 
first principles and demonstrations from others. 

It is time for us, therefore, to come to the art 
itself, and the rule for the interpretation of nature: 
there is, however, still something whifih must not 
be passed over. For the intent of this first book 
of aphorisms being to prepare the mind for under¬ 
standing as well as admitting what follows, we 
must now, after having cleansed, polished, and 
levelled its surface, place it in a good position, 
and, as it were, a benevolent aspect towards our 
propositions; seeing that prejudice in new matters 
may be produced not only by the strength of pre¬ 
conceived notions, but also by a false anticipation 
nr expectation of the matter proposed. We shall, 
therefore, endeavour to induce good and correct 


opinions of what we offer, although this be only 
necessary for the moment, and, as it were, laid 
nul at itUerest, until the matter itself be well un¬ 
derstood. 

116. First, then, we must desire men not to 
suppose that we are ambitious of founding any 
philosophical sect, like the ancient Greeks, or 
some moderns, as- Telesius,* Patricius,|’ and 
Severinus.j: For, ndither is this our intention, 
nor do we think that peculiar abstract opinions 
on nature and the principles of things, ara of 
much importance to men’s fortunes; since it were 
easy to revive many ancient theories, and to in¬ 
troduce many new ones; as, for instance, many 
hypiitheaes with regard to the heavens can be form¬ 
ed, differing in themselves, and yet sufficiently 
according' with the phenomena. 

We bestow not our labour on such theoretical 
and, at tho same time, useless topics. On the 
contrary, our determination is that of trying 
whether wc can lay a firmer foundation, and ex¬ 
tend to a greater distance the boundaries of human 
power and dignity. And although, here and 
there, upon some particular points, we hold (in 
our own opinion) more true and certain, and I 
might even say, more advantageous tenets, than 
those in general repute, (which we h-ave collected 
in the fifth part of our Instauration.) yet we offer 
no universal or com|>lete theory. Tho time does 
not yet ajipcar to us to bo arrived, and we enter¬ 
tain no hojie of our life being prolonged to the 
completion of the sixth part of the Instauration, 
(which is destined for philosophy discovered by 
the interpretation of nature,) but are content if 
*w'c proceed quietly and usefully in our interme¬ 
diate.' piirsiiit, scattering, in the mean time, the 
seeds of less adulterated truth for posterity, and, 
at least, commence the great work. 

117. And, as we pretend not to found a sect, 
so do we neither offer nor promise particular 
effects: which may occasion some to object to us, 
that since we so often speak of effects, and con¬ 
sider every thing- in its relation to tiut end, we 
ought also io give some earnest of producing 
them. Our course and method, however, as we 
lia' c often said, abd again repeat, is <such as not 
to deduce effects from effects, nor experiments 
from experiments, (as the empirics do,) but in 
our capacity of legitimate interpreters of nature, 
to deduce causes and axioms from effects and 

* Bernardino Telesio, a Nf'apolitan. He studied alf Padua, 
and published his “ De Refoin naturft Juxta propria princl- 
pia” in 1569, in opposition/o Aristotle. He applied inalhe- 
inatlcs to physiA, and held some notions similar to those of 
Parmenides. 

t Francesco Patrizio, born in Clicrso, on the coast of Dal¬ 
matia, in 1520 He studied ot Padua, and was afterwards 
vrofessnr of Platonic philosophy at Rome till bis death in 
1597 He impugned Aristotle’s philosophy m his Nova de 
llniversis Philosnphia. 

} Marco Anrelio Sev^rini, a learned physician of Naples, 
who published an attack on Aristotle's Natural History, and 
several other works. He was born in 1580. 
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experiments: and new eflecu and experiments contain much that is light and common, mean and 
from those causes and axioms. illiberal, too refined and merely speculative, and, 

\ And, although any one of moderate intelligence as it were, of no use, and tins, perhaps, may 
and ability will observe the indications and divert and alienate the attention of mankind, 
sketches of many noble effects in our tables of With regard to what is common; let men reflect, 
inventions, (which form the fourth part of the that they have hitherto been used to do nothing 
Instauration,) and also in the examples of parti- but refer and adapt the causes of things of rare 
cular instances cited in the second part, as well occurrence to those of things wffich more fre- 
as in our observations on history, (which is the quently happen, witliout any investigation of the 
subject of the third part; yet we candidly confess causes of the latter, taking them for granted and 
that^ur present natural history, whether compiled admitted. 

from books or our own inquiries, is not suflicicntly Hence tiiey do not inquire into the causes of 
copious and well ascertained to satisfy, or even gravity, the rotation of the heavenly bodies, heat, 
assist, a proper interpretation. • cold, light, hardness, softness, rarity, density. 

If, therefore, there be any one who is more dis- liquidity, solidity, animation, inanimation, simili- 
posed and prepared for mechanical art, and inge- tiide, difft‘reiiee, organic fprmntioii, but taking 
nious in discovering effects, than in the mere j them to be self-evident, manifest, and admittod, 
management of experiment, we allow him to they dispute and decide upon other matters of less 
employ his industry in gathering many of the frequent and familiar occurrence, 
fruits of our history and tables in bis way, and But wc (who know that no Judgment can be 
a])plying them to effects, receiving them as inte- formed of that which is rare or remarkable, and 
rest till he can obtain the principal. For our own much less any thing new brought to light, with- 
part, having a greater object in view, we condemn out a previous regular examination and discovery 
all hasty and premature rest in such pursuits, as of the causes of that which is common, and the 
wc would Atalanta's apple (to use a common causes again of those causes) are necessarily 
allusion of ours;) foi; wc arc not childishly am- compelled to admit the most common objects into 
bilious of golden fruit, but use ail our efforts to our history. Besides, we have observed that 
make the course of art outstrip nature, and wc nothing has been so injurious to philosophy as 
hasten not to reap moss or the green blade, but this circumstance, namely, that familiar and fre- 
wait for a ripe harvest. quent objects do not arrest and detain men’s con- 

IIS. There will be some, without doubt, who, tcmplalion, but are carelessly admitted, and their 
on a ])erusal of our history and tables of inven- causes never inquired after; so that information 
tion, will meet with some uncertainty, or perhaps on unknown subjects is not more often wanted 
fallacy, in the expi'riiiicnts themselvi''>, and will than attention'to those which are known, 
thence, perhaps, imagine that our discoveries are 120. With regard to the meanness or even the 
built on false foundations and priiieiples. 'I'linre filthiness of particulars, for which (as Pliny ob¬ 
is, however, really nothing in this, since it must | serves) an apology is requisite, siieh subjects are 
needs happen in beginnings. Fur it is the same no less worthy of admission into natural history 
as if ill writing or printing one or two letters , than the most magiiincent and costly: nor do they 
were wrongly turned or misplaced, which is no at all pollute natural history, for the sun enters 
great iticonveiiiencc to the reader, who can easily alike the palace and the privy, and is not diereby 
by his own eye correct the error; let men in the polluted. Wo neither dedicate nor raise a capitol 
same way conclude that many experiments in or pyramid to the pride of man, but mar a holy 
natural history may be erroneously lielievcd and temple in his mind, on the model of the universe, 
admitted, which are easily expunged and rejected which model therefore wo imitate. For that 
afterwan's by the discover}'of cimscs and axioms, which is deserving of oxistenen is deserving of 
It is, however, true that if these errors in natural knowledge, the image of existence. Now, the 
history and experiments become great, frequent, mean and splendid alike exist. Nay, as the 
and continued, they cannot be corrected and ' finest odours are sometimes produced from putrid 
amended by any dexterity of wit or art. If, then, | matter, (siidi as musk and civet,) so does valuable 
even in nnr natural history, well examined and j light and information emanate from mean and 
compiled with such diligence, strictness, and (I sordid instances. But we have already said too 
might say) reverential scruples, there be now and i much, for such fastidious feelings are childish 
then something false and ei.'oneous jn the details, and effeminate. 

what must we say of the common natural history, 121. The next point requires a more accurate 
which is so negligent and careless when compared consideration, namely, that many parts of our 
with ours 1 or of systems of philosophy and the history will appear to the vulgar, or even any 
sciences based on such loose soil, or rather quick- ' mind accustomed to the present state of things, 
sand! Let none then be alarmed by such observa- fantastically and uselessly refined. Hence we 
tions. * I have in regard to this matter said from the first, 

119. Again, our history and experiments will! and must again repeat, that we look for experl* 
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monta that shall afford lijrlit rather than profit, 
imitating the divine creation, which, as wc have 
often observed, only |irodiiced light on tlie first 
day, and assigned that whole day to its creation, 
without adding any material work. 

If any ono then imagine such matters to he of 
no use, he might equally suppose light to be of no 
use, because it is neither solid nor material. For 
in fact the 'knowledge of simple natures, when 
sufficiently investigated and defined, resembles 
light, which though of no great use in itself, 
affords access to the general mysteries of effects, 
and with a peculiar power comprehends and 
draws with it wliole hands and troops of effects, 
and llio sources of the most valuable axioms. So, 
also, the eleineiits of letters have of themselves 
separately no meaning, and are of no use, yet arc 
they as it were the original matter in the com¬ 
position and pre|iaration of speech. The seeds 
of suhslanees whose effect is powerful, are of no 
use except in their growth, and the scattered rays 
of light itself avail not unless collected. 

But if speculative suhtillies give offence, what 
must we say of the scholastic philosophers who 
indulged in them to such excess 1 And those 
suhliitics were wasted on words, or at least com¬ 
mon notions, (whieli is the same thing,) not on 
things or nature, and alike unproductive of benefit 
in their origin and their consequences ; in no way 
resembling ours, which arc at present useless, but 
in their conseipienccs of infinite benefit. Let 
men be assured that all subtile disputes and dis¬ 
cursive efforts of the mind arc late and preposte¬ 
rous, when they arc introduced Subsequently to 
the discovery of axioms, and that their true or at 
any rate chief opportunity is when experiment is 
to be weighed aiul axioms to be derived from it. 
They otherwise, catch and grasp at nature, hut 
never seixe or detain her: and we may well apply 
to nature that which has been said of opportunity 
or forttlnc, “that she wears a lock in front, but is 
bald behind." 

In short, w’c may reply decisively to those who 
despise any part of natural history as being vul¬ 
gar, mean, or subtle and useless in its origin, in 
the words of a poor woman to a liauglity prince 
who had rejected lier petition, as unworthy and 
beneath the dignity of his majesty: “ then cease 
to reignfor it is quite certain that the empire 
of nature can neither be obtained nor dfiministered 
by one who refuses to pay attention to such ma‘t- 
ters as be\ng poor and too minute. 

122. Again, it may be objected to us as being 
singular and harsh, that we should with one 
stroke and assault, as it were, banish all authori¬ 
ties and sciences, and that too by our own efforts, 
without reqairing the assistance and support of , 
any of the ancients. 

Now, we are aware, that had we been ready to 
act otherwise than sincerely, it was not difficult 
to refer our present method to remote ages, prior 


to those of the Greeks, (since the sciences in all 
probability flourished more in their natural state, 
though silently, than wriien they w'ere paraded 
with the fifes and trumpets of the Greeks;) or 
even (in parts at least) to some of the Greeks 
themselves, and to derive autiiority and honour 
from thence; as men of no family labour to raise 
and form nobility for themselves in some ancient 
line, by the help of^enealogies. Trusting, how¬ 
ever, to the evidence of facts, we reject every 
kind of fiction and imposture: and think*it of 
no more consequence to our subject, whether future 
discoveries were known to the ancients, and set 
or rSse according to the vicissitudes of events and 
Inosc of ages, than it would be of importance to 
mankind to know whether the new world be the 
island of Atlantis,-* and known to the ancients, or 
be now discovered for the first time. 

With regard to the universal censure we have 
bestowed, it is quite clear to any one who pru- 
perly considers the matter, that it is both more pro- 
liable and more modest than any partial one could 
have been. For if the errors hail not been rooted 
in the primary notions, sumc well conducted 
discoveries must have corrected others that were 
deficient. But since the ewors were fundamental, 
and of such a nature that mod may be said rather 
to have neglected or passed over things than to 
have formed a wrong or false judgment of them, 
;t is little to be wondered at, that they did not 
obtain what they never aimed at, nor arrive at a 
goal which they hud not determined, nor perform 
a course which they had neither entered upon nor 
adhered to. 

Willi regard to our presumption, we aMow that 
if d’e wero to nssumc a power of drawing a more 
perfect straight line or circle than any one else, 
by superior steadiness of hand or acuteness of 
eye, it would lead to -a e.omjiarison of talent; but 
if one merely assert that he can draw a more per¬ 
fect line or circle with a ruler or compasses, than 
another can by his unassisted hand or eye, he 
surely cannot be t>aid to boast of much. Now this 
applies not only to our first original attempt, but 
also to those who shall hereafter apply thrm- 
sdives to the pursuit. For our nicfthod of dis¬ 
covering the sciences, merely levels men’s wits, 
and leaves but little to their superiority, since it 
achieves every thing by the most certain rules 
and demonstrations. Whence, (as we have often 
observed,) our attempt is to be attributed to for¬ 
tune rather than ta]e^lt, and is the oflspring of 
time rather than of^it. For a certain sort of 
chance has so less d^ect upon our thoughts than 
on our acts and deeds. 

123. We may, therefore, apply to ourselves 
tho jok« of him who said, ** that water and wine 
drinkers could not think alike," especially as it 
hits the matter se well. For others, both an- 
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cients and moderns, hare, in the sciences, drank a the scaflToIding and ladders when the building is 
cmde liquor like water, either flowing of itself finished. Nor can we indeed belicTe the case to 
from the understanding, or drawn up by logic as have been otherwise. But to any one, not en* 
the wheel draws up the bucket. But we drink tirely forgetful of our previous observations, it 
and pledge others with a liquor made of many will be easy to answer this objection, or rather 
well ripened grapes, collected and plucked from scruple. For, we allow that the ancients had a 
particular branches, squeezed in the press, and at particular form of investigation and discovery, 
last clarified and fermented ^ a vessel. It is not, and their writings show it. But it was of such 
therefore, wonderful that we should not agree a nature, that they immediately flew from a few 
with others. instances and particulars, (a^r adding some 

iSl. Another objection will, without doubt, be common notions, and a few generally received 
made, namely, that we have not ourselves esta> opinions most in vogue,) to the most general con* 
blished a correct, or the best goal or aim the elusions, or the principles of the sciences, and 
sciences, (the very defect we blame in others.) then by their intermediate propositions deduced 
For, they will say, titat the contemplation of their inferior conclusions, and tried them by the 
truth is more dignified and exalted t^an any test of the immovable and settled truth of the 
utility or extent of eflects: but that our dwelling first, and so constructed their art. Lastly, if 
so long and anxiously on experience and matter, some new particulars and instances were brought 
and the fluctuating state of particulars, fastens the forward, which contradicted their dogmas, they 
mind to earth, or rather casts it down into an either with great subtilty reduced them to one 
abyss of confusion and disturbance, and separates system, by distinctions or explanations of their 
and removes it from a much more divine state, own rules, or got rid of them clumsily as excep- 
the quiet and tranquillity of abstract wisdom, tions, labouring most pertinaciously in the mean 
We willingly assent to their reasoning, and are time to accommodate the causes of such as were 
most anxious tee cflect the very point they hint not contradictory to their own principles. Their 
at and require. Fof we are founding a real natural history and their experience were both 
model of the worlcTin the understanding, such as far from being what they ought to have been, 
it is found to be, not such as man’s reason has and their flying off to generalities ruined every 
distorted. Now, this cannot be done without dis- thing. 

sccting and anatomizing the world most diligent* 126. Another objection will be made against 
ly; but we declare it necessary to destroy com* us, that we prohibit decisions, and the laying 
pletoly the vain, little, and as it were apish imiti/t down of certain principles, till we arrive rcgular- 
tions of the world, which have been formed in ly at generalities by the intermediate steps, and 
various systems of philosophy by men’s fancies, thus keep the judgment in suspense and lead to 
Let men learn (as we have said above) the difer* uncertainty. But our object is not uncertainty, 
enco that exists between the idol^ of die human but fitting certainty, for we derogate not from 
mind, and the ideas of the Divine mind. The the senses, but assist them, and despise not the 
former are mere arbitrary abstractions; the latter understanding, but direct it. It is better to know 
the true marks of the Creator on his creatures,^s what is necessary, and not to imagine we are 
they are imprinted on, and defined in matter, by fully in possession of it, than to imagine that we 
true and exquisite touches. Truth, therefore, are fully in possession of it, and yet in reality to 
and utility are here perfectly identical, and the know nothing which we ought. 
cflTects are of more value as pledges of truth than 127. Again, some may raise this question rather 
from the benefit they confer on men. than objection, whether we talk of perfecting na- 

125. Others may object that we are only doiqg tural philosophy alone acconling to our method, 
that wliict) tias already been done, and that the or the other sciences also, such as logic, ethics, 
ancients followed the same course as ourselves.; politics. We certainly intend to comprehend 
They may imagine, therefore, that, after all this them all. And as common logic, which regulates 
stir and exertion, we shall at last arrive at some ! matters by syllogisms, is applied not only to na> 
of those systems that prevailed among the an- tiiral, but also to every other science, so our in* 
cients: for that they, too, when commencing their ductive method likewise comprehends them all. 
meditafSons, laid up a gpr^t store of instances For wo form a history and tables of invention for 
and particulars, and digeste^ them under topics anger, fear, shame, and the like, and also for ex- 
and titles in their commonplace bodks, and so amples in civil life, and the mental operations of 
worked out their systems and arts, and then de- memory, composition, division, judgment, and the 
cided upon what they discovered, and related rest, as well as for heat and cold, light, vegeta- 
now and then some examples to confirm and *tion, and the like. But since our method of in¬ 
throw light upon their doctrine; but thought it; terpretation, after preparing and arranging a hit- 
superfluous and troublesome * to publish their j iory, does not content itself with examining the 
notes, minutes, and commonplaces, and, therefore, j operations and disquisitions of the mind, like 
followed the example of builders, who remove {common logic; btit also inspects the nature of 
VoL. III.~47 
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things, we so regulate the mind that it may be 
enabled to apply itself in every respect correctly 
to that nature. On that account we deliver nu¬ 
merous and various precepts in our doctrine of 
interpretation, so that they may apply in some 
measure to the method of discovering Uie quality 
and condition of the subject-matter of investi¬ 
gation. 

128. Let none even doubt whether we are anx¬ 

ious to destroy and demolish the philosophy, arts, 
and sciences, which are now in use. On the con¬ 
trary, we readily cherish their practice, cultivation, 
and honour. For we by no means interfere to 
prevent the prevalent system from encouraging 
discussion, adorning discourses, or being employ¬ 
ed serviceably in thd chair of the professor or the 
practice of common life, and being taken, in 
short, by general consent, as current coin. Nay, 
we plainly declare, that the system we offer will 
not be very suitable for such purposes, not being 
easily adapted to vulgar apprehensions, except by 
effects and works. To show our sincerity in pro¬ 
fessing our regard and friendly disposition to¬ 
wards the received sciences, we can refer to the 
evidence of our published writings, (especially 
our books on the advancement of learning.) We 
will not, therefore, endeavour to evince it any 
further by words; but content ourselves with 
steadily and professedly premising, that no great 
progress can be made by the present methods, in 
the theory or contemplation of science, and that 
they cannot be made to produce any very abun¬ 
dant effects. , 

129. It remains for us to say a few words on 
the excellence of our proposed end. If we had 
done so before, we might have appeared merely 
to express our wishes, but now that we have ex¬ 
cited hope and removed prejudices, it will perhaps 
have greater weight. Had we performed and 
completely accomplished the whole, without fre¬ 
quently calling in others to assist in our labours, 
we should then have refrained from saying any 
more, lest we should be thought to extol our own 
deserts. Since, however, the industry of others 
must be quickened, and their courage roused and 
inflamed, it is right to recall some points to their 
memory. 

First, then, the introduction of great inventions 
appears one of the most distinguished of human 
actions ; and the ancients so considered it. For 
they assigned divine honours to the authors of 
inventions, but only heroic honours to those who 
displayed civil merit, (such as the founders of 
cities and empires, legislators, the deliverers of 
their country from everlasting misfortunes, the 
quellers of tyrants, and the like.) And if any 
one rightly compare them, he will find the judg^' 
ment of antiquity to be correct. For the benefits 
derived from inventions may extend to mankind 
in general, but civil benefits to particular spots 
alone; the latter, ntoreover, last but for a time, 


the former forever. Civil reformation seldom is 
carried on without violence and confusion, whilst 
inventions are a blessing and a benefit, without 
injuring or afflicting any. 

Inventions are, also, as it were, new creations 
and imitations of divine works; as was expressed 
by the poet :• 

“Prlnium nucifero* foetus mortalibus tesrlt 
Dididerant quondsm prestanti nomine Allwnm 
Et recreaverunt vllam legesque rogarunt.” 

And it is worthy of remark in Solomon,* that 
whilst he flourished in the possession of his em¬ 
pire, in wealth, in the magnificence of his works, 
in Kis court, his household, his fleet, the splendour 
o5^ his name, and the most unbounded admiration 
of mankind, he still placed his glory in none of 
these, but declared,f “That it is the glory of 
God to conceal a thing, but the glory of a king to 
search it out.” 

Again, let any one but consider the immense 
difference between men’s lives in the most polish¬ 
ed countries of Europe, and in any wild and bar¬ 
barous region of the New Indies, he will think it 
so great, that man may be said to be a god unto 
man, not only on account of miiUial aid and bene¬ 
fits, but from their compai'ative states: the result 
of the arts, and not of the soiT or climate. 

Again, we should notice the force, effect, and 
consequences of inventions, which are nowhere 
more conspicuous than in those three which were 
unknown to the ancients; namely,printing, gun- 
"powder, and the compass. For these three have 
changed the appearance and state of the whole 
world; first in literature, then in warfare, and 
lastly in navigation: and innumerable changes 
have bee>i thence derived, so that no empire, sect, 
or star, appears to have exercised a greater power 
and influence on human affairs than these mecha¬ 
nical discoveries. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to distinguish three 
species and degrees of ambition. First, that of 
I men who are anxious to enlarge their own power 
in their country* which is a vulgar and degenerate 
kind; next, that of men who strive to enlarge tho 
power and empire of their country over mankind, 
which is more dignified, but not l&s covetous; 
but if one were to endeavour to renew and enlarge 
the power and empire of mankind in general over 
the universe, such ambition (if it may so be 
termed) is both more sound and more noble than 
the other two. Now, the empire of man over 
things is founded onfthe arts and sciences alone, 
for nature is only to b.e commanded by obeying her. 

* Thli ta the opening of the aixtb book of Lucretiue. Ba¬ 
con probably quoted fiom memory; the llnei are, 

Prima frugiferoa foctiie mortalibui rgrie 
DIdIdermt quondam praclare nomine Athena 
Et recreaverunt, Ac. 

The teeming eon., that Ibeble mortals crave. 

First, and long since, renowned Athens gave, 

And cheered their life—then taught to ftame their laws. 

t Prov. XXV. I. 
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Besides this, if the benefit of any parflenlar 
invention has had such an effect as to induce men 
to consider him greater than a man, who has thus 
obliged the whole race ; how much more exalted 
will that discovery be, which leads to the easy 
discovery of every tliingelse! Yet, fto speak the 
truth,) in the same manner as we are very thankful 
for ligiit which enables us to enter on our way, to 
practise arts, to read, to diitinguish each other, 
and yet sight is more excellent and beautiful than 
the yarioiis uses of light; so is the contemplation 
of tilings as they are, free from superstition or 
imposture, error or confusion, much more digni¬ 
fied in itself than all the advantage to be dtgived 
from discoveries. 

Lastly, let none be alarmed at tbe objection of 
the arts and sciences becoming depravnd to ma¬ 
levolent or luxurious purposes and tbe like, for the 
same can be said of every worldly good; talent, 
courage, strength, beauty, riches, light itself, and 
the rest. Only let mankind regain their rights 
over nature, assigned to them by the gift of God, 
and obtain that power, whoso exercise will be 
governed by right reason and true religion. 


130. But it is time for us to lay down the art 
of interpreting nature; to which we attribute no 
absolute necessity (as if nothing could be done 
without it) nor perfection, although we think that 
our precepts are most useful and correct. For we 
are of opinion, that if men had at their command 
a proper history of nature and experience, and 
would apply themselves steadily to it, and could 
hind themselves to two things; 1. To lay aside 
received opinions and notions; 3. To restrain them- 
I selves, till the proper season, from generalisation, 
they might, by the proper and genuine exertion 
of their minds, fall into our way of interpretation 
without the aid of any art. For interpretation is 
the true and natural act of the mind, when all ob¬ 
stacles are removed: certainly, however, every 
tiling will be more ready and better fixed by our 
precepts. 

Yet do wo not affirm that no addition can be 
made to them; on the contrary, considering the 
mind in iu connexion with things,and not merely 
relatively to its own powers, we ought to be per¬ 
suaded that the art of invention can be made to 
grow with the inventions themselves. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF 


apho’risms, 

ON THB ^ 

INTERPRETATION OF NATURE, OR THE REIGN OF MAN. 


1. To generate and superinduce a new nature, 
or new natures, upon a given body, is the labour 
and aim of human power: whilst to discover the 
form or true difference of a given nature, or the { 
nature* to which such nature i#owing, or source 
from whence it emanates, (tor these terms ap¬ 
proach nearest to an explanatioi^of our meaning,) 
is the idhoiit and discovery of huiran knowledge. 
And. subordinate to these primary labours, are 
two others of a secondary nature and inferior 
stamp. Under the first must be ranked the 
transformation of concrete bodies from one to 
another, which is possible witbin certain limits; 
under^he second, the discl^very, in every species 
of generation and motion, of the latent and unin¬ 
terrupted process, from the tnanifest efficient and 
manifest subject-matter up to the given form: and 
a like discovery of the latent conformation of 
bodies which are at rest, instead of being im 
motion. 

2. The unhappy state of imn’s actual know¬ 
ledge is manifested even by the common asser- 
* Ti r{ fr or f o(a(a of Aristotle. See lib. 3. Metap. 


tions of the vulgar. It is rightly laid down, that 
true knowledge is that which is deduced from 
causes.” The division of four causes, also, is 
not amiss: matter, form, the efficient, and end, or 
final cause.* Of these, however, the latter is so 
f.ir from being beneficial, that it even corrupts the 
sciences, except in the intercourse of man with 
man. 'I'he discovery of form is considered despe¬ 
rate. As for the efficient came, and matter, (ac¬ 
cording to the present system of inquiry and the 
received opinions concerning them, by which 
they are {daced remote from, and without any 
fatent process towards form,) they are but desul¬ 
tory and superficial, and of scarcely any avail to 
real and active knowledge. Nor are we unmind¬ 
ful of our having pointed out and corrected above 
the error of the human mind, in assigning the 
first qualities of essence to forms.f For, although 
nothing exists in nature except individual bodies, 

• Theiie divisions are from Arlatiitle’s MeUphytlee, whers 
they are lermi-d, I, Wo ? ri vrontfivor. 1, rd rf H* thai 
3, Wtv S Jpxv r5( Kivtnuf. 4, rd tv *al rd lya^sv. 

t Rre Aphorism 51. and 2d parafraph of Aphorism SS, In 
the first book. < 
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exhibiting Cicar individual effects according to 
particular laws :* yet, in each branch of learning, 
that very law, its investigation, discovery, and 
development, are the foundation both of theory 
and practice.-}- This, law, therefore, and its 
parallel in each science, is what we understand 
by the term form, adopting that word because it 
has grown into common use, and is of familiar 
occurrence. 

3. He who has learned the cause of a particular 
nature, (such as whiteness or heat,) in particular 
subjects only, has acquired but an imperfect 
knowledge: as he who can induce a certain effect 
upon particular substances only, among those 
which are susceptible of it, has acquired but an 
imperfect power. But he who has only learned 
tlie edicient and material cause, (which causes 
arc variable, and mere vehicles conveying form to 
particular substances,) may perhaps arrive at 
some new discoveries in matters of a similar na¬ 
ture, and prepared for the purpose, but does not 
stir the limits of thingn, which are much more 
deeply rooted : whilst ho who is acquainted with 
forirni, comprehends the unity of nature in sub¬ 
stances apparently most distinct from each other. 
Ho can disclose and bring forward, theredjro, 
(though it h-as never yet been done,) things which 
neither the vicissitudes of nature, nor the industry 
of experiment, nor chance itself, would ever have 
brought about, and which would forever have 
escaped man’s thoughts. From the discovery of 
forms, therefore, results genuine theory and free 
practice. 

4. Although there is a most invimate connec¬ 
tion and almost an identity between the ways of 
human power and human knowledge; yet, on 
account of the pernicious and inveterate Irabit of 
dwelling upon abstractions, it is by far the safest 
method to commence and build up the sciences 
from those foundations which bear a relation to 
the pmctical division, and to let them mark out 
and limit the theoretical. We must consider, 
therefore, what precepts, or what direction or 
guide, a person would most desire, in order to 
generate and superinduce any nature upon a given 
body: and this not in abstruse, but in the plainest 
language. 

For instance, if a person should wish to super¬ 
induce the yellow colour of gold upon silver, or 
an additional weight, (observing always the laws 
of matter,) or transparency on an opaque stone, 
or tenacity in glass, or vegetation on a substance 
which is not vegetable, we must (I say) consider 
what fpecies of precept or guide this person 
would prefer. And, firstly, he will doubtless be 

* Plslo’t Ufof or form, sre the abitractioni or goneraltia- 
tlona of dtotinet specie*, which have no real existence, istfi- 
vidtul* onlf eiuUng. 

t Observe throughout. Bacon’s term ftrm means no more 
than law. Bee, ftirther, third parairaph of Aphorism 17 of 
this book. 


anxious to be shown some method that will nei¬ 
ther fail in effect, nor deceive him in the trial of 
it. Secondly, he will be anxious that the pre¬ 
scribed method should not restrict him and tie 
him down to peculiar means, and certain parti¬ 
cular methods of acting. For he will, perhaps, 
be at a loss, and without the power or opportunity 
of collecting and -procuring such means. Now, 
if there be other nrjans and methods (besides 
those prescribed) of creating such a nature, they 
will perhaps be of such a kind as are in his 
power; yet, by the confined limits of the precept 
he will be deprived of reaping any advantage from 
them 'I'hirdly, he will be anxious to be shown 
something not so difficult as the required effect 
itself, but approaching more nearly to practice. 

We v,ill lay this down, therefore, as the 
genuine and perfect rule of practice; “That it 
should be certain, free, and preparatory, or having 
relation to practice.” And this is the same thing 
as the discovery of a tnie/rw-m. For the form of 
any nature is such, that when it is assigned, the 
particular nature infallibly follows. It is, there¬ 
fore, always present when that nature is present, 
and universally attests such presence, and is 
inherent in the whole of it. The same form is 
of such a character, that if ft be removed, the 
particular nature infallibly vanishes. It is, there¬ 
fore, absent whenever that nature is absent, and 
perpetually testifies such absence, and exists in 
no other nature. Lastly, the true form is such, 
that it deduces the particular nature from some 
source of essence existing in m-any subjects, and 
more known (as they term it) to nature, than the 
form itself.* Such, then, is our determination 
and'-rule with regard to a genuine and perfect 
theoretical axiom; “ that n nature be found con¬ 
vertible with a given nature, and yet such as to 
limit the more known nature, in the manner of a 
rc^ genus.” But these two rules, the pr-actical 
and theoretical, are in fact the same, and that 
which is most useful in practice is most correct 
in theory. 

5. But the rule or axiom for the transformation 
of bodies is of two kinds. The first regards the 
bo'ly as an aggregate or combination of simple 
natures. Thus, in gold are united the following 
circumstances; it is yellow, heavy, of a certain 
weight, malleable and ductile to a certain extent; 
it is not volatile, loses part of its substance by 
fire, melts in a peculiar manner, is separated and 
dissolved by particulsf methods, and so of the 
other natures observdfble in gold. An axiom, 
therefore, of this kind deduces the subject from 
the forms of simple natures. For he who has 
acquired the forms and methods of superinducing 

* Tbns, to adopt Bacon's own illustration, motion is a pro¬ 
perty common to many subjerts, from which must be deduced 
the form of heot, by iJeflning a particular genus of motion 
convertible with heat. Bee the First Vintage in Aphorism 
30, below. 
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yellowness, weight, ductility, stability, denques- observed in nature, to oUier subjects immediately 
cence, solution, and the like, and their degrees connected with it, or not very remote from such 
and modes, will consider and contrive how to ' immediate connexion. But the higher and radi« 
unite them in any body, so as to* transform it cal operations upon nature, depend entirely on the 
into gold. And this method of operating belongs primary axioms. Besides, even where man has not 
to primary action. For it is the same thing to | the means of acting, but only of acquiring know 
produce one or many simple natures, except that ledge, as in astronomy, (for man cannot act upon, 
man is more confined and restricted in his opera- change, or transform the heavenly bodies,) the 
tions, if many be required, on account of the difli- investigation of facts or truth, as well aa the 
culty of uniting many natures together. It must, : knowledge of causes and coincidences, must be 
it^’cver, be observed, that this mctiiod of opcral- i referred to those jirimary and universal axioms 


ing (which considers natures as simple, though in 
a concrete body) sets out from what is constant, 
eternal, and universal in nature, and openSsSuch 
broad jiaths to human power, as the thoughts of 
ui.m can in the present state of things scari^ely 
comprehend or figure to itself. The suaund kind 
of axiom (which depends on the discovery of the 
latent process) does not proceed by simple natures, 
but by concrete bodies, as they arc found in na¬ 
ture, and in its usual course. For instance; sup¬ 
pose the inquiry to be, from what beginnings, in 
what manner, and by what process gold or any 
metal or stone is generated from the original 
nionstriiuin, or its elements, up to the perfect 
mineral: or, in like,manner, by what process 
]»lants arc genen^ed, from the first concretion of 
juices ill the earth, or from seeds, up to the perfect 
plant, witli the whole successive motion, and 
varied and uninterrupted efforts of nature; and 
the same inquiry bo made as to a regularfy 
deduced system of the generation of animals 
from coition to birth, and so on of other bodies? 

Nor is this species of inquiry confined to the 
mere generation of bodies, but it is applicable to 
other changes and labours of nature. Fer in- 

~ # t 

stance; where an inquiry is made into the whole 
series, and continued operation of the nutritive 
process, from the first reception of the food, to its 
complete assimilation to the recipient: or into the 
voluntary motion of animals, from the first im¬ 
pression of the imagination, and the continuous 
effects of the spirits, up to th^ bending and mo- 
tion of the joints; or into tl o free motion of the 
tongue and lips, and other accessories which give 
utterance Ip articulate sounds.* For all thes>i in- 
vestigat.ons relate to concrete or associated na¬ 
tures, artificially brought together, and take into 


that regard simple natures; such as the nature of 
spontaneous rotation, attraction, or tiie magnetic 
force, and many others which are mure common 
than the heavenly bodies themselves. For, let 
no one hope to determine the question, whether 
the earth or heaven revolve in the diurnal motion, 
unless he have first coiiiprehcndcd the nature of 
spont.ineous rotation. 

ti. But the latent process, of which we speak, 
is far from being obvious to men's minds, beset 
as they now are. For, wo mean not the mea¬ 
sures, symptoms, or degrees of any process 
which can be exhibited in the bodies them¬ 
selves, but simply a continued process, which, 
for the most part, escapes the observation of 
the senses. 

For instance; in all generations and transfor¬ 
mations of bodies, we must inquire, what is in 
the act of being lost and escaping, what remains, 
what is being added, wbal is being diluted, what 
is being contracted, what is being united, what is 
being separated, what is continuous, what is 
broken off, what is urging forward, what impedes, 
what predominates, what is subservient, and 
many other circumstances. 

Nor are these inquiries again to be made in the 
mere generation and transformation of bodies 
only, but in all other alterations and fluctuations, 
wo must in like manner inquire; what precedes, 
what succeeds, what is quick, what is slow, 
whatjiroduces and what governs motion, and the 
like. All which matters are unknown and iinat- 
tempted by the sciences, in their present heavy 
and inactive state. For, since every natural act is 
brought about by the smallest efforts, or at least 
such as arc too small to strike our senses, lot no 
one hope that he will be able to direct or change 


consideration certain particular and special habits 
of nature, and not those fundamental and general 
laws which constitute forms. It must, however, 
be plainly owned, that this method appears more 
prompt and easy, and of greater promise than the 
primary one. • ^ 

In like manner the operative branch, which an¬ 
swers to this contemplative branch, extends and 
advances its operation from that which is usually 

* By thn recent riiiiroverics in electric moKnetifin, copper 
wires. indeed, wires of any nfbtal may be transformed 
into magnets; the magnetic law or form having been to that 
extent discovered. 


nature, unless he have properly comprehended 
and observed these eiforts. 

• 7. In like manner, the investigation and disco¬ 
very of the latent confirmation in bodies is no less 
new, than the discovery of the latent process and 
form. For, we as yet are doubtless only admitted 
to the antechamber of nature, and do not prepare 
an entrance into her presence-room. But nobody 
can endue a given body with a new nature, or 
transform it successfully and appropriately into a 
new body, without possessing a complete know¬ 
ledge of the body so to be changed or transformed. 
For he will run into vain, or, at least, into difficult 
’ -2 1 
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and perverse methods, ill adapted to the nature of 
the body upon which he operates. A clear path, 
therefore, towards this object, also must be thrown 
open, and well supported. 

Labour is well and usefully bestowed upon 
the anatomy of orj^nized bodies, such as those 
of men and animals, which appears to be a sub¬ 
tile matter, and a useful examination of nature. 
This species of anatomy, however, is that of first 
sight, open to the senses, and takes place only in 
organized bodies. It is obvious, and of ready 
access, when compared with the real anatomy of 
latent conformation in bodies which are considered 
similar, particularly in specific objects and their 
parts: as tliose of iron, stone, and the similar 
parts of plants and animals, as the root, the leaf, 
the flower, the flesh, the blood, and bones, &c. 
Yet human industry has notcompletely neglected 
this species of anatomy; for we have an instance 
of it in the separation of similar bodies by dis¬ 
tillation, and other solutions, which shows the 
dissimilarity of the compound, by the union of 
the homogeneous parts. These methods arc use¬ 
ful, and of importance to our inquiry, although 
attended generally with fallacy: for many na¬ 
tures are assigned and attributed to the separate 
bodies, as if they had previously existed in the 
compound, which, in reality, are recently bestow¬ 
ed and superinduced by fire and heat, and the 
other modes of separation. Besides, it is, after 
all, but a small part of the labour of discovering 
the real conformation in the compound, which is 
BO subtile and nice, that it is rather confused and 
lost by the operation of the fire, tlmn discovered 
and brought to light. 

A separation and solution of bodies, therefore, 
is to be effected, not by fire indeed, but rather by 
reasoning and true induction, with the assistance 
of experiment, and by a comparison with other 
bodies, and a reduction to those simple natures 
and tluar forms, which meet and are combined in 
the compound; and we must assuredly pass from 
Vulcan to Minerva, if we wish to bring to light 
the real texture and conformation of bodies, upon 
which every occult and (as it is sometimes called) 
specific property and virtue of things depends, 
and whence, also, every rule of powerful change 
and transformation is deduced. 

For instance, we must examine what spirit is 
in every body, what tangible essence; whether that 
spirit is copious and exuberant, or meagre and 
scarce, fi^ie or coarse, aeriform or igniform, active 
or sluggish, weak or robust, progressive or retro¬ 
grade, abrupt or continuous, agreeing with exter¬ 
nal and surrounding objects, or differing from 
them, &c. In like manner must we treat tangi. 
hie essence, (which admits of as many distinctions 
as the spirit,) and its hairs, fibres, and varied 
texture. Again, the situation of the spirit in the 
corporeal mass, its pores, passages, veins, and 
colls, and the rudiments or first essays of the 


organid body are subjeettothe same examination. 
In these, however, as in our former inquiries, and 
therefore in the whole investigation of latent con¬ 
formation, the only genuine and clear light which 
completely dispels all darkness and subtile diffi¬ 
culties, is admitted by means of the primary 
axioms. 

8 . This method, will not bring us to atoms,* 
which takes for granted the vacuum, and the im¬ 
mutability of matter, (neither of which hypotheses 
is correct;) but to the real particles, such as w'e 
discover them to be. Nor is there any ground 
for alarm at this refinement, as if it were inexpli- 
cable^for, on the contrary, the more inquiry is 
directed to simple natures, the moro will every 
thing be placed in a plain and perspicuous light; 
since we .transfer our attention from the compli¬ 
cated to the simple, from the incommensurable to 
the commensurable, from surds to rational quanti¬ 
ties, from the indefinite and vague to the definite 
and certain: as when we arrive at the elements 
of letters, and the simple tones of concords. The 
investigation of nature is best conducted when 
mathematics arc applied to physics. Again, let 
none be alarmed at vast numbers and fractions; 
for, in calculation, it is as easy to sot down or to 
reflect upon a thousand as a jjnit, or the thou¬ 
sandth part of an integer as an integer itself. 

9. Frotn| the two kinds of axioms above speci¬ 
fied arise the two divisions of philosophy and the 
sciences, and we will use the coj^monly adopted 
terms, which approach the nearest to our meaning, 
iit our own sense. Let the investigation of forms, 
which (in reasoning at least, and after their own 
laws) are eternal and immutable, constitute meta¬ 
physics, and let the investigation of the efficient 
cause of mhtter^ latent process, and latent confor¬ 
mation (which all relate merely to the ordinary 
course of nature, and not to her fundamental and 
eternal laws) constitute physics. Parallel to these 
let there be two practical divisions; to physics 
that of mechanics, and to metaphysics that of magic, 
in the purest sense of the term, as applied to its 
ample means and its command over nature. 

10 . The object of our philosophy being thus 
lai^ down, we proceed to precepts, in the most 
clear and regular order. The signs for the inter¬ 
pretation of nature comprehend two divisions: the 
first regards the eliciting or creating of axioms 
from experiment, the second the deducing or de¬ 
riving of new experiments from axioms. The 
first admits of three subdivisions into miiiistra- 
tions. 1. To the senses. 2. To the memory. 

* The theory of the Epieureani end others. The atoms are 
supposed to be indivisible, unalterable particles, endued with 
all the properties of the given body, and forming that body by 
t heir union. They must be separated of course, which either 
takes a vacuum for granted, or introduces a tertiuni quid into 
the romposition of the body. 

f Compare the three'following aphorisms with the three 
last chaptera of the third book of the De Augmentia Sclentia- 
rum. 
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3 . To the mind or reason. For we must first pr8> 
pare as a foundation for the whole a complete and 
accurate natural and experimental history. We 
must not imagine or invent, but discover the acts 
and properties of nature. 

But natural and experimental history is so 
varied and diffuse, that it confounds and distracts 
the understanding unless it be fixed and exhibited 
in due order. We must, therefore, form tables 
and co-ordinations of instances, upon such a plan, 
and’in such order, that the understanding may be 
enabled to act upon them. 

Even when this is done, the understanding, left 
to itself and its own operation, is incompetent and 
unfit to construct its axioms without direction 
and support. Our third ministration, therclore, 
must be true and legitimate induction,*the very 
key of interpretation. We must begin, however, 
at the end, and go back again to the others. 

11. The investigation of Forms proceeds thus: 
A nature being given, we must first present to the 
understanding all the known instances which 
agree in the same nature, although the subject-mat¬ 
ter be considerably diversified. And this collec¬ 
tion must be made as a mere history, and without 
any premntiiro reflection, or too great degree of 
refinement. Forfhstance: take the investigation 
of the form of heat. 

Instances airrceinff in the fiirm of Heat. 

1. The rays of the sun, particularly in summer, 

and at noon. ^ 

2. The same reflected and condensed, as be¬ 
tween mountains, or along walls, and particularly 
in burning mirrors. 

3. Ignited meteors. , , • 

4. Burning lightning. 

5. Eruptions of flames from the cavities of 

mountains, &c. ^ 

(>. Flame of every kind. 

7. Ignited solids. 

8. Natural warm baths. 

9. Warm or heated liquids.* 

10. Warm vapours and smoke: and the air 
itself, which admits a most powerful and violent 
heat ii'<‘oiffined, as in reverberating furnaces.* 

J1. Il.imp hot weather, arising fVom theconsti- 
tution of the air, without any reference to the time 
of tlie year. 

12. Confined and subterraneous air in some 
caverns, particularly in winter. 

13*. All shaggy substai^ces, as wool, tlie skins 
of animals, and the plumage of birds, contain 
some heat. • , 

14. All bodies, both solid and liquid, dense and 

rare, (as the air itself,) placed near fire for any 
time. , 

15. Sparks arising from the violent percussion 

of flint and steel. • 

16. All bodies rubbed violentlyias stone, wood, 


cloth, &c., so that rudders, and axles of wheels, 
sometimes catch fire, and the West Indians obtain 
fire by attrition. 

17. Green and moist vegetable matter confined 
and rubbed together; ae roses, peas in baskets; 
so hay, if it be damp when stacked, often catches 
fire. 

18. Quicklime sprinkled with water. 

19. Iron, when first dissolved by acids in a 
glass, and without any application to fire; the 
same of tin, but not so intensely. 

20. Animals, particularly internally; although 
the heat is not perceivable by the touch in insects, 
on account of their small size. 

21. Horse dung, and the like excrement from 
other animals, when fresh. 

22. Strong oil of sulphur and of vitriol exhibit 
the operation of heat in burning linen. 

23. As does the oil of marjoram, and like sub¬ 
stances, in burning the bony substance of the 
teeth. 

24. Strong and well rectified spirits of wine 
exhibit the same effects; so that white of eggs 
when thrown into it, grows hard and white, almost 
in the same manner as when boiled, and bread 
becomes burnt and brown as if toasted. 

25. Aromatic substances and warm plants, as 
the dractinculus [arum,] old nasturtium, Ac.; 
which, though they*be not warm to the touch, 
(whether whole or pulverized,) yet are discovered 
by the tongue and palate to be warm and almost 
burning when slightly masticated. 

2G. Strong vinegar and all acids, or any part of 
the body nov clothed with the epidermis, as the 
eye, tongue, or any wounded part, or where the 
skin is removed, excite a pain differing but little 
from that produced by heat. 

27. lilven a severe and intense cold produces a 
sensation of burning.* 

“ Nam Borer penetrabila f>lgui adurit.*' 

28. Other instances. * 

We are wont to call this a table of existence 
and presence. 

12. We must next present to the understanding 
instances which do not admit of the given nature; 
for form (as we have observed) ought no less to 
be absent where the given nature is absent, than 
to be present where it is present. If, however, 
we were to examine every instance, our labour 
would be infinite. 

Negatives, therefore, must be classed under 
the affirmatives, and the want of the given nature 
must be inquired into more particularly in objects 
which have a very close connexion with those 
others in which it is present and manifest. And 
this we are wont to term a table of deviation or 
of absence in proximity. 

* *■ Na tenucf pluvia, rapidiva potentia lolia 
Aerlor, aui Boren penetrsbile fTisut adumt.*’ 

Virg. Qssrg, I. v. 01^ 91 
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ProTtmate Iraianut wanting the Nature tf Ileal. 

Fint negative subjunctive Instance to the first afllrmalive 
Instances. 

The rays of the moon, stars, and comets, are 
not found to be warm to the touch, nay, the 
severest cold has been observed to take place at 
the full of the moon. Yet the larger fixed stars arc 
supposed to increase and render more intense the 
heat of the sun, as he approaches them; when 
the sun is in the sign of the lion, for instance, and 
in the dog-days. 

Hecoiul npgatlve to the second affirmative. 

Tlie rays of the sun in what is called the mid¬ 
dle region of the air give no heat, to account for 
which the coinnionly.assigned reason is satisfacto¬ 
ry ; namely, that that region is neither sufficiently 
near to the body of the sun, whence the rays ema¬ 
nate, nor to tho earth, whence they arc rcficcted. 
And tho fact is manifested by snow being perpe¬ 
tual on the tops of mountains, unless extremely 
lofty. But it is observed on the other hand by 
some, that at the Peak of Tenerilfis and also 
among the Andes of Peru, the tops of the moun¬ 
tains are free from snow, which only lies in the 
lower part, as you ascend. Besides, the air on 
the summit of these mountains is found to he by 
no means cold, hut only thin and sharp; so much 
so, that ill the Andes, it pribks and hurts the eyes 
from its extreme sharpness, and even excites the 
orifice of the stomach and produces vomiting. 
'I'he ancients also observed, that the rarity of the 
air on tho summit of Olympus, was such, that 
those who ascended it, were oWiged to carry 
sponges moistened with vinegar and water, and 
to apply them now and then to their nostrils, as 
tho air was not dense enough for their respiration; 
on the summit of which mountain it is also related, 
there reigned so great a serenity and calm, free 
from rain, snow, or wind, that the letters traced 
upon blie ashes of the sacrifices on the altar of 
Jupiter, by the fingers of those who had olTcrcd 
them, would remain undisturbed till the next 
year. Those even, who, at this day, go to the 
top of the Peak of Tenerifle, walk by night and 
not in the daytime, and are advised and pressed 
by their guides, as soon as the sun rises, to make 
baste in their descent, on account of the danger, 
(apparently arising from the rarity of the atmos- 
jihere,) lest their breathing should be felaxed and 
sulTocated. * 

Third I egntive to the aecoiid affirmatlre. 

The reflection of the solar rays in the polar 
regions is found to be weak and inefficient in 
producing heat; so that the Dutch, who winter¬ 
ed in Nova Zembla, and expected that their ves¬ 
sels would be freed about the beginning of July 
from the obstruction of the mass of ice which 
had blocked it up, were disappointed and obliged 
to embark in their boat. Hence the direct rays 


of the sun appear to have but little power even 
on the plain, and when reflected, unless they are 
multiplied and condensed, which takes place 
when the sun tends more to the perpendicular; 
for then the incidence of the rays occurs at more 
acute angles, so that the reflected rays are nearer 
to each other, whilst, on the contrary, when the 
sun is in a very oblii)iie position, the angles of 
incidence are very^obtuse and the reflected rays 
at a greater distance. In the mean time it must 
be observed, that there may be many operAions 
of the solar rays, relating too to the nature of 
heat, which are not proportioned to our touch, so 
thai$ with regard to us, they do not tend to pro- 
dijce warmth, but, with regard to some other 
bodies, have their due eflcct in producing it. 

Fourth negative to the second affirmative. 

Let the following experiment be made. Take 
a lens the reverse of a burning glass, and place 
it between the hand and the solar rays, and ob¬ 
serve whether it diminish the heat of the sun, as 
a burning glass increases it. Kor it is clear, with 
regard to the visual rays, that, in proportion as 
the lens is made of unc()unl thickness in tho 
middle and at its sides, thi images appear either 
more dillused or contracted.* It should be seen, 
therefore, if the same be true with regard to heat. 

Filth negative to the second affirmative. 

V 

Let the experiment be well tried, whether the 
^unar rays can be received and collected by the 
strongest and best burning-glasses, so as to pro¬ 
duce even the least degree of heat. But if that 
degree be, perhaps, so siihtile and weak, as not 
to Bti per^^eiv^d or ascertained by the touch, we 
must have recourse to those glasses which indi¬ 
cate the warm or cold state of the atmosphere, 
and let the lunar rays fall through tho burning 
glass on the top of this thermometer, and then 
notice if the water be depressed by the heat,* 

Sixth negative to tlin nccond affirm.ii ve. 

Let the burning-glass be tried on warm objects 
which emit no luminous rays, as heated, but not 
igtiited iron or stone, or hot water, tr the like; 
and observe whether tho heat become increased 
and condensed, as happens with the solar rays. 

Seventh negative to the eccond affirmative. 

Let it be tried on common flame. 

Eighth negative ^ the third affirmative. 

The effect of comtrts, (if we can reckon them 
amongst meteors,) in augmenting the heat of the 
season, is not found to be constant or clear, al- 
Ijhough droughts have generally been observed to 
follow them. However, luminous lines, and pil- 

* For the comtructiun of Bacon’s thermometer lee No. 38 
in the table of the degrees of heat. It serves also M a ba¬ 
rometer, but Is inaccunte in both capacities. 
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Ian, and openings, and .the like, appear more 
oAen in winter than in summer, and especially 
with the most intense cold, but join^ with 
drought. Lightning, and coruscations, and thun¬ 
der, however, rarely happen in winter, and gene¬ 
rally at the time of the greatest heats. The 
appearances we term falling stars, are generally 
supposed to consist of some s^iining and cnflamed 
viscous substance, rather than of violently hot 
matter. But let this be further investigated. 

Ninib negative to the fourth affirmative. 

Some coruscations emit light without burning; 
but are never accompanied by thunder. * 

Tenth negative to the fifth afllrniatlve. 

Eructations and eruptions of flame aft: to be 
found in cold climates as well as in hot, as in 
Iceland and Greenland; just as the trees of cold 
countries are sometimes inflammable, and more 
pitchy and resinous than in warm; as the fir, pine, 
and the like. But the position and nature of the 
soil, where such eruptions are wont to happen, is 
not yet sufliciently investigated to enable us to 
subjoin a negative instance to the affirmative. 

• 

Eleventh negative to the sixth aflirniativc. 

All flume is constantly more or less warm, and 
this instance is not altogether negative. Yet, it 
is said, that the ignis fatuus, (as it is called,) anrk 
which sometimes is driven against walls, has but 
little heat; perhaps it resembles that of spirits <4 
wine, which is mild and gentle. That flame, 
however, appears yet milder, which, in some well 
authenticated and serious histories, is said to have 
appeared round the head and hair ct boys and vir¬ 
gins, and instead of burning their hair, merely to 
have played about it. And it is most certain 
that a sort of flash, without any evident heat, has 
sometimes been seen about a horse when sweat¬ 
ing at night, or in damp weather. It is also a 
well known fact,* and it was almost considered 
as a miracle, that, a few years sidee, a girl’s apron 
sparkled when a little shaken or rubbed; which 
was, perhaps, occasioned by tf^e alum or salts 
with which the apron was imbued, and which, 
after having been stuck together and incrusted 
rather strongly, were broken by the friction. It 
is well known that all sugar, whether candied or 
plain, if it be hard, will sparkle when broken or 
scraped in the dark. In like manner sea and salt 
water is sometimes found shine at night when 
struck violently by the oar. The foam of the sea, 
when agitated by tempests, diso sparkies at night, 
and the Spaniards call this appearance the sea’s 
lungs. It has not been sufficiently ascertained 
what degree of heat attends the flame which the 
ancient sailors called Castor and Pollux, and the 
moderns call St. Ermus’s fire. • * 

* Was It s ifik tpron, wUcb will exblUt electrte ipsrkil 
but aUk wu tben acaree. 

Vox.. III.—48 


Twelfth aegatlve to the aeveath afirmatlve. 

Every ignited body that is red-hot is always 
warm, although without flame, nor is any nega¬ 
tive insUnce subjoined to this affirmative. Rot¬ 
ten wood, however, approaches nearly to it, for it 
shines at night, and yet is not found to be warm; 
and the putrefying scales of fish, which shine in 
the same manner, are not warm to the touch, nor 
the body of the glow-worm, or of the fly called 
lucciola.* 

Tlilrieenib ncfative to the eighth affiriiiatlve. 

The situation and nature of the soil of natural 
warm baths has not been sufficiently investigated, 
and, therefore, a negative instance is not subjoined. 

• 

Fourteenth negative to the ninth nffirmailve. 

To the instances of warm liquids we may sub¬ 
join the negative one of the peculiar nature of li¬ 
quids in general. For no tangible liquid is known 
that is at once warm in its nature and constantly 
continues warm ; but their heat is only superin¬ 
duced as an adventitious nature for a limited time; 
so that those which arc extremely warm in their 
power and effect, as spirits of wine, chymical 
aromatic oils, the oils of vitriol and sulphur, and 
the like, and which speedily burn, are yet cold at 
first to the touch, and the water of natural baths, 
poured into any vessel and separated from its 
source, cools down like water heated by the fire. 
It is, however, true, that oily substances are ra¬ 
ther less cold to the touch than those that are 
aqueous, oil for instance than water, silk than 
linen; but thi/belongs to the table of degrees of 
cold. 

Flftventh negative to the tenth afllrmative. 

In like manner we may subjoin a negative in¬ 
stance to that of warm vapour, derived from the 
nature of vapour itself; as far as we are acquainted 
with it. For exhalations from oily subst|pnceB, 
though easily inflammable, are yet never warm 
unless recently inhaled from some warm substance. 

Sixteenth negative to ilic tenth afllrmative. 

The same may bo said of the instance of air. 
For we never perceive that air is warm, unless 
confined or pressed, or manifestly heated by the 
sun, by fire, or some other warm body. 

Seventeenth negative to the eleventh aflirmallve. 

* A negative instance is exhibited in weather by 
its coldness with an east or north wind, beyond 
what the season would lead us to expect; just as 
the contrary takes place with the south or west 
winds. An Inclination to rain (especially in win¬ 
ter) attends warm weather, and to frost cold wea- 
•ther. 

Eighteenth negative to the twelfth aflimMtlve. 

A negative instance as to air confined in cavema 

* !rbe lulias Il(e4l]r. 

SiS 
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may be obsenred in summer. Indeed we should 
make a more diligent inquiry into the nature of 
confined air. For, in the first place, the qualities 
of air in its own nature with regard to heat and 
cold, may reasonably be the subject of doubt. 
For air evidently derives its heat from the effects 
of celestial bodies, and possibly its cold from the 
exhalation of the earth, and in the mid region of 
air (as it is termed) from cold vapours and snow, 
so that no judgment can be formed of the nature 
of air by that which is out of doors and exposed, 
but a more correct one might be derived from con¬ 
fined air. It is necessary, however, that the air 
should be enclosed in a vessel of such materials 
as would not imbue it with heat or cold of them¬ 
selves, nor easily admit the influence of the exter- 
tcrnal atmosphere. The experiment should be 
made therefore with an earthen jar, covered with 
folds of leather to protect it from the external air, 
and the air should be kept three or four days in 
this vessel well closed. On opening the jar, the 
degree of heat may be ascertained either by the 
hand or a graduated glass tube. 

Nineteenth negative to the thirteenth affirmative. 

There is a similar doubt as to whether the 
warmth of wool, skins, feathers, and the like, is 
derived from a slightinherent heat, since they are 
animal excretions, or from (heir being of a certain 
fat and oily nature that accords with heat, or 
merely from the confinement and separation of 
air which we spoke of in the preceding para¬ 
graph.* For all air appears to possess a certain 
degree of warmth when separated Yrom the exter¬ 
nal atmosphere. Let an experiment be made, 
therefore, with fibrous substances of linen, and not 
of wool, feathers, or silk, which arc animal ex¬ 
cretions. For it is to be observed that all pow¬ 
ders (where air is manifestly enclosed) are less 
cold than tho substances when whole, just as we 
imagihe frotli (which contains air) to be less cold 
Jian the liquid itself. 

Twentieth negative to the fourteenth affirmative. 

We have here no exactly negative instance, for 
we are not acquainted with any body tangible or 
spirituous which does not admit of heat when ex¬ 
posed to the fire. There is, however, this differ¬ 
ence, that some adnkit it more rapidly, as air, oil, 
and water, others more slowly, as stone and mc- 
tal8.f This, however, belongs to the table of 
degrees. 

Twanty-flrtt negative to the fifteenth affirmative. 

No negative is here subjoined, except the re- 

* This last is found to be the reai air not being a good ran- 
doctor, and therefore not allowing the eecape of heat. The 
confined air la disengaged when these substances are placed 
under an exhausted receiver. 

t This is erroneous. Air, in fttet, la one of the worst, and 
metals are the best conductors of heat. ' 


mark that sparks are not kindled by Hint and steel, 
or any other hard substance, unless some small 
particles of the stone or metal are struck off, and 
that the air never forms them by friction, as is 
commonly supposed; besides, the sparks from the 
weight of the ignited substance, have a tendency 
to descend rather than to rise, and when extin¬ 
guished become a sort of dark ash. 

Twenty-second negative to the lixteenth affirmative. 

We are of opinion that here again there vs no 
negative. For we are not acquainted with any 
tangible body which does not become decidedly 
war.n by friction, so that the ancients feigned that 
the gods bad no other means or power of creating 
heat than the friction of air, by rapid and violent 
rotation. On this point, however, further inquiry 
must be made, whether bodies projected by ma. 
chines (as balls from cannon) do not derive some 
degree of heat from meeting the air, which renders 
them somewhat warm when they fall. The air 
in motion rather cools than heats, as in the winds, 
tho bellow's, or breath when the mouth is con¬ 
tracted. The motion, however, in such instances 
is not sufficiently rapid to excite heat, and is ap- 
plied to a body of air and not to its component 
parts, so that it is not surprislbg that heat should 
not be generated. 

Twenty-third negative to the seventeenth affirmative. 

We must make a more diligent inquiry into this 
instance. For herbs, and green and moist vege. 
tables appear to possess a latent heat, so small, 
however, ns not to be perceived by the touch in 
single specimens, but when they arc united and 
conitned,eo Ih'tt their spirit cannot exhale into the 
air, and they rather warm each other, their heat is 
at once manifested, and even flame occasionally 
ia suitable substances. 

Twenty-fourth negative to the eighteenth affirmative. 

Here, too, we must make a more diligent 
inquiry. For quicklime, when sprinkled with 
water, appears to conceive heat, either from its 
being collected into one point, (as we observed of 
hdrbs when confined,) or from the britation and 
exasperation of the fiery spirit by water, which 
occasions a conflict and struggle. The true reason 
will more readily be shown if oil be used instead 
of water, for oil will equally tend to collect the 
confined spirit, but not to irritate. Tho ex|>cri- 
ment may be made mpre general, both by using 
the ashes and calcined products of different bodies, 
and by pouving diffefbnt liquids upon them. 

Twenty-fifth negative to the nineteenth affirmative. 

A negative instance may be subjoined of other 
metals which are more soft and soluble. For leaf 
old dissolved by aqua regia, or lead by aqua 
brtis, are not warm to the touch wliilsl dissolving, 
no more is quicksilver, (as far as I remember,) but 
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stlrer excites a slight heat, and so does copper, 
and tin yet more plainly, and most of all, iron and 
steel, which excite not only a powerful heat, but a 
violent bubbling. The heat, therefore, appears to 
be occasioned by the struggle which takes place 
when these strong dissolvents penetrate, dig into, 
and tear asunder the parts of those substances, 
whilst the substances ^emselves resist. When, 
however, the substances ;field more easily, 
scarcely any heat is excited. 

1^enty-8ixth negative to the twentieth affirmative. 

There is no negative instances with regard to 
the heat of animals, except in insects, (as has been 
observed,) owing to their small size. For, in 
fishes, as compared with land animals, a low'er 
degree rather than a deprivation of heah is ob> 
scrvable. In plants and vegetables, both as to 
their exudations and pith when freshly exposed, 
there is no sensible degree of heat. But in ani¬ 
mals there is a great difference in the degree, both 
in particular parts, (for the heat varies near the 
heart, the brain, and the extremities,) and in the 
circumstances in which they are placed, such as 
violent exercise and fevers. 

Twenty-seventh negative to twenty-first affirmative. 

Here again there is scarcely a negative instance. 
1 might add that the c.Ycremcnts of animals, even 
when they are no longer fresh, possess evidently 
some effective heat, as is shown by their enrich¬ 
ing the soil. 

• 

Tiveiity-oiglith negative to the twenty-second and twenty- 
third affirmative- 

Such li(]uids (whether oily or watery) as are 
intensely acrid, exhibit the effects gf h^at, by*the 
separation and burning of bodies after some little 
action upon them, yet they arc not at first warm 
to the touch. But they act according to thfir 
affinity and the pores of the substances to which 
they are applied. For aqua regia dissolves gold, 
but not silver, on the contrary, aqua fortis dis¬ 
solves silver, but not gold; neither of them dis¬ 
solves glass, and so of the rest. 

Twent)-ni / '< negative to twenty-fourth eflirmative. • 

Let spirits of wine hr tried on wood, or butter, 
wax, or pilch, to sec if this will melt them at all 
by their heat. For the 2-lth instance shows that 
they possess properties resembling those of heat 
in causing incrustation. Let an experiment also 
be made with a graduated g^ss or calendar,* con¬ 
cave at the top, by pouring well rectified spirits 
of wine into the cavity, and covering it*up in order 
that they may the better retain their heat, then ob¬ 
serve whether their heat make the water descend. 

Thirtieth negative to twenty-fiAh affirmative. 

Spices and acrid herbs are sensibly warm to Aie 
• See No. 38, in the table of the degreea of heat. 


palate, and still more so when taken internally. 
One should see, therefore, on what other sob. 
stances they exhibit the effects of heat. Now, 
sailors tell us that when large quantities of spices 
are suddenly opened, after having been shut up 
for some time, there is some danger of fever and 
inflammation to those who stir them or take them 
out. An experiment might therefore be mads 
whether such spices and herbs when produced 
will, like smoke, dry flsh and meat hung up over 
them. 

Thirty-Ant negative to twenty-aiiih affirmative. 

There is an acrid effect, and a degree of pene- 
I tration in cold liquids, such as vinegar and oil of 
vitriol, as well as in warm, fuch as oil of marjo¬ 
ram and the like. They have, therefore, an equal 
effect in causing animated substances to smart, 
and separating and consuming inanimate parts. 
There is not any negative instance as to this, nor 
does there exist any animal pain unaccompanied 
by the sensation of heat. 

Tliirty-accond nogative to twcnly-acvcnth affirmative. 

• 

There are many effects common to cold and 
heat, however different in their process. For, 
snow balls appear to burn boys* hands after a 
little time, and cold no less than fire preserves 
bodies from putrefactibn, besides, both heat and 
cold contract bodies. But it is better to refer 
these instances and the like to the investigation 
of cold. 

13. In the third place, we must exhibit to tlio 
iinderstanding^he instances in which that nature, 
which is the object of our inquiries, is present in 
a greater or less degree, either by comparing its 
increase and decrease in the same object, or its 
degree in different objects. For, since the form 
of a thing is its very essence, and the thing only 
differs from its form as the apparent from the 
actual object, or the exterior from the interior, or 
that whirh is considered with relation to man 
from that which is considered with relation to the 
universe; it ncces-sarily follows that no nature 
can be considered a real form, which does not 
uniformly diminish and increase with the given 
nature. We are wont to call this our table of 
degrees or comparative instances. 

Tabk (f tha Degreea or Comparative Inataneea of 
• Heat, 

We will first speak of those bodies which ex¬ 
hibit no degree of heat sensible to the touch, but 
appear rather to possess a potential heat, or dis¬ 
position and preparation for it. We will then go 
on to others, which are actually warm to tbe 
touch, and observe the strcngili and degree of it. 

1 . There is no known solid or tangible body 
which is by its own nature originally warm. 
For neither stone, metal, sulphur, fossils, wood, 
water, nor dead aninrial carcasses, are found warm. 
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Thn warm springs in baths appear to be heated 
accidentally, by flame, subterraneous fire, (such 
as is thrown up by Etna and many other moun* 
tains,) or by the contact of certain bodies, as 
heat is exhibited in the dissolution of iron and 
tin. The degree of heat, therefore, in inanimate 
objects is not sensible to our touch, but they dif¬ 
fer in their degrees of cold, for wood and metal 
are not equally cold. This, however, belongs to 
the table of degrees of cold. 

2. But with regard to potential heat and pre- 
disiiosition to flame, we find many inanimate 
Buhstances wonderfully adapted to it; as sulphur, 
naphtha, and saltpetre. 

3. Bodies which have previously acquired heat, 
as horse-dung from the animal, or lime, and per¬ 
haps ashes or soot from fire, retain some latent 
portion of it. Hence distillations and separations 
of substances arc effected by burying them in 
horse-dung, and heat is excited in lime by sprin¬ 
kling it willi water, (as has been before observed.) 

4. In tlie vegetable world we know of no plant, 
nor part of any plant, (as the exudations or pith) 
that is warm to man’s touch. Yet, as we have 
before observed, green weeds grow warm when 
confined, and some vegetables are warm and 
others cohl to our internal touch, i. e. the palate 
and stomach, or even, after a wliile, to our external 
skin, (as is shown in plasters and ointments.) 

5. We know of nothing in the various parts 
of animals, when dead or detached from the rest, 
tliat is warm to the touch. For horse-dung itself 
does not retain its heat, unless it be confined and 
buried. All dung, however, appears to possess 
a potential heat, as in manuring fields. So, also, 
dead bodies are endued with this latent and po¬ 
tential heat, to such a degree that, in cemete¬ 
ries where people are interred daily, the earth 
acquires a secret heat which consumes any re¬ 
cently deposited body much sooner tlian pure 
cartli I and they tell you that the people of the 
East are acquainted with a fine soft cloth, made 
of the down of birds, which can melt butter 
wrapt gently up in it by its own warmth. 

fi. Manures, such as every kind of dung, chalk, 
sea-sand, salt, and the like, have some disposition 
tow'ards heat. 

7. All putrefaction exhibits some slight degree 
of heat, though not enough to be perceptible by 
the touch. For, neither the substances, which 
by putrefaction are converted into animalciila*, as 
flesh and cheese, nor rotten wood, which shines 
in the dark, are warm to the touch. The heat, 
however, of putrid substances displays itself oc¬ 
casionally in a disgusting and strong scent. 

8 . The first degree of heat, therefore, in sub¬ 
stances which are warm to the human touch, ap¬ 
pears to be that of animals, and this admits of a 
great variety of degrees, for the lowest (as in in¬ 
sects) is scarcely perceptible, the highest scarcely 
equals that of the sun’s rays in warm climates 


and weather, and is not so acute as to be insuflera- 
ble to the hand. It is said, however, of Constan¬ 
tins, and some others of a very dry constitution 
and habit of body, that when attacked witli violent 
fevers, they became so warm as to appear almost 
to burn the hand applied to them. 

9. Animals become more warm by motion and 
exercise, wine and * feasting, venery, burning 
fevers, and grief, t 

10 . In the paroxysm of intermittent fevers the 
patients are at first seized with cold and sliivc;ring, 
but soon afterwards become more heated than at 
first; in burning and pestilential fevers they are 
hot (rom the beginning. 

11. Let further inquiry bo made into the 
comparative heat of diflerent animals, as fishes, 
qnadrup3d8, serpents, birds: and also of the 
different species, as the lion, the kite, or man. 
For, according to the vulgar opinion, fishes are 
the least warm internally, and birds the most; 
particularly doves, hawks, and ostriches. 

12. Let further inquiry be made as to the com¬ 
parative heat in diflerent parts and limbs of the 
same animal. For milk, blood, seed, and eggs 
arc moderately warm, and less hot than the out¬ 
ward flesh of the animal when in motion or 
agitated. The degree of |}cat of the brain, 
stomach, heart, and the rest, has not yet been 
equally well investigated. 

13. All animals are externally cold in winter 
and cold weather, but are thought to be internally 
warmer. 

* 14. The heat of the heavenly bodies, even in 
the warmest climates and seasons, never reaches 
such a pitch as to light or burn the dryest wood 
or si raw, or even tinder without the aid of burning- 
glasses. It can, however, raise vapour from 
moist substances. 

IT). Astronoincrs tell us that some stars arc 
hotter than others. Mars is considered the 
wannest after the sun, then Jupiter, then Venus. 
The moon and, above all, Saturn arc considered 
to be cold. Among the fixed star.-, Sirius is 
thought the wannest, then Cor Lconis, or Regu- 
lus, then the lesser dog-star. 

cThe sun gives out more heat as vf approaches 
towards the perpendicular or zenith, which may 
be supposed to be the case with the other planets 
according to their degree of heat; for instance, 
that Jupiter gives out more heat when situated 
beneath Cancer or Leo, than when he is beneath 
Capricorn and Aquarius. 

17. It is to be sup[fosed that the sun and other 
planets give more hfat in perigee, from their ap¬ 
proximation to the earth, than when in apogee. 
But if in any country the sun should be both in 
its perigee and nearer to the perpendicular at the 
same time, it must necessarily give out more heat 
then in a country where it is also in perigee, but 
situated more obliquely. So that the comparative 
altitude of the planets should be observed, and 
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ihpir approach to or declination from the {terpen*' from some imperfect metals is my strong and 
diciilar in different countries. * I active: but on all these points further inquiry 

18. 'I'lie sun* and other planets are thought should be made, 
also to give out more heat in proportion as they 23. The flame of vivid lightning appears to ex¬ 
arc nearer to the larger fixed stars; as when the ceed all the above, so as sometimes to have melt* 
snn is in Leo he is nearer Cor Leonis, Cauda ed even wrought iron into drops, which dte other 
Leonis, Spica Virginis, Sirius, and the lesser flames cannot accomplish, 
dog-slar, than when he is in Cancer, where, how- j 21. In ignited bodies there are different degrees 
ever, he approaches nearer^o the perpendicular, j of heat, concerning which also a diligent inquiry 
It is probable also that the quarters of the hea- has not been made. We consider the faintest 


veqs produce a greater heat (though not percepti¬ 
bly) in proportion as they are adorned with a; 
griMicr number of stars, particularly those of the | 
first inngiiitiide. ^ I 

ID. On the whole, the heat of the heavenly i 
bodies is augmented in three ways: l.The*iip-l 
pronch to the perpendicular; 2. Proximijy or their 
perigee; 3. The conjunction or union of stars. 

20 . 'I’here is a very considerable difference be¬ 
tween the degree of heat in animals, and even in 
the r.iys of the heavenly bodies, (as they reach 
us,) and the heat of the most gentle flame, and 

of all ignited substances, nay, liquids, or the 
air itself, when unusually heated by fire. For the 
fl.iiue of spirit of wine, though diffused and un¬ 
collected, is yet able to set straw, linen, or pa|)cr 
on fire, which anigiaf heat, or that of the sun, will 
never accomplish without a burriing-glass. 

21. There arc, however, many degrees of 
strength and weakness inflame and ignited bodies: 
hut no dilige.nt inquiry has been made in tifls 
lespect, and we must, therefore, pass it hastily 
over. Of all flames, that of spirits of wine appcA's 
to he the most gentle, except, perhaps, the ignis 
fatuus, or the flashes from the perspiration of ani¬ 
mals. After this we should be inclined to j)lacc 
the flame of light and porous vc^talfies, such as 
straw, reeds, and dried leaves; from which the 
flame of hair or feathers differs but little. Then, 
perhaps, comes the flame of wood, particulhrly 
that which contains but little rosin or pitch, that 
of small w'ood, however, (such as is usually tied 
up in fagots,) is milder than ^Ihat of the trunks 
or roots of trees. This can hr easily fried in iron 
furnaces, where a fire of fagots or branches of 
trees is of little service. Ne.-t follows the flame 

U i 

of oil. tallow, wax, and the like oily and fat suh- 
stances, which arc not very violent. But a most i 
powerful heat is found in pitch and rosin, and a i 
still greater in sulphur, camphirc, naphtha, salt- j 
peire, and salts, (after they have discharged their; 
erud$ matter,) and in their compounds; as in 
gunpowder, Greek fire, J (vulgarly called wild 
fire,) and its varieties, which possess such a ' 
stubborn heat as scarcely to be exflnguished by 
water. 

22. VVe consider that the flame which results 

• 

* This notion is erroneous, but the sun is In I.eo about 
August, when the earth has become heated by the accumula- 
llon of heat after the aolatiee. The maximum of heat in the 
day la not at noon, but about two o’cltwk, for the tamo reason. 


heat to be that of tinder, touchwood, and dry rope 
match, such as is used for discharging cannon. 
Next follows that of ignited charcoal, or cinders, 
and even bricks, and the like; but the most vio¬ 
lent is that of ignited metals, as iron, copper, and 
the like. Further inquiry, however, must be 
madu into this also. ' 

2.5. Nome ignited bodies arc found to bo much 
warmer than some flames; for instance, red-hot 
iron is much warmer, and burns more than tho 
flame of spirits of wine. 

20 . Nome bodies even not ignited, but only 
heated by tho fire, as boiling water, and the. air 
confined in reverberatories, surpass in heat many 
flames and ignited substances. 

27. Motion increases heat, as is shown in tho 
bellows and the blow-pipe, for the harder metals 
are not dissolved or melted by steady, quiet fire, 
without the aid of tM blow-pipe. 

28. Let an experiment ho made with iiurning- 
glasses; in which respect I havo pl).uerved, that 
if a glass bo placed at the distance of ten inches, 
for instance, from the combustible object, it docs 
not kindle or Jnirn it so readily as if tho glass bu 
placed at the distance of five inches, (for instance,) 
and be then gradually and slowly withdrawn to 
tho distance of ten inches. 'I'iie cone and focus 
of the rays, however, are tho same, but the mere 
motion increases the ciTect of the heat. 

29. Conflagrations, which take place with n 
high wind, are thought to make greater way 
against than with the wind, because, when the 
wind slackens, the flame recoils more rapidly than 
it advances, when tho wind is favourable. 

30. Flame does nut burst out or arise unless it 
have some hollow space to move and exert itself 
in, except in the exploding flame of gunpowder 
and the like, where the eompressiun and confine¬ 
ment of the flame inereastts its fury. 

31. Thp anvil becomes so hot liy the hammer, 
that if it were a thin plate, it might probably 
grow red, like ignited iron, by repeated strokes. 
Let the experiment be tried. 

32. But in ignited bodies that are porous, so as 
to leave room for the fire to move itself, if its 
motion be prevented by strong compression, the 
fire is immediately extinguished; thus it is with 
tinder, or the burning sniilT of a candle or lamp, 
or even hot charcoal cinders, for when they are 
squeezed by snuffers, or the foot, and the like, 
the effect of tho fire instantly ceases. 
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33. The approach towards a hot body, increases 
heat in proportion to the approximation; a simi¬ 
lar eflect to that of light, for the nearer any object 
is placed towards the light, the more visible it 
becomes. 

34. The* union of different heats increases 
heat, unless the substances be mixed. For a large 
and small fire in the same spot, tend mutually to 
increase each other’s heat, but lukewarm water 
poured into boiling water cools it. 

35. The continued neighbourhood of a warm 
body increases heat. For the heat, which per¬ 
petually passes and emanates from it, being mix¬ 
ed witli that which preceded it, multiplies the 
whole. A fire, for instance, does not warm a 
room in half an hour as much as the same fire 
would in an hour. Tliis does not apply to light, 
for a lamp nr candle placed in any spot, gives no 
more light by remaining there, than it did at first. 

.'iC. The irritation of surrounding cold iiiureases 
beat, ns may be seen in fires iluring a sliarp frost. 
We think that this is owing not merely to the 
confinement and compression of the heat, (whici 
forms a sort of union;) but also by the exaspera¬ 
tion of it, as when the air or a stick are violently 
compressed or bent, they recoil, not only to the 
point they first occupied, but still further back. 
I.et an accurate experiment, therefore, bo made 
with a stick, or something of the kind, put into 
the flame, in order to sec whether it he not sooner 
burnt at the sides than in the middle of it.| 

37. '['here are many degrees in the siiseeptibi- 
lily of heat. And, first, it must he observed how 
much a low, gentle heat changes find partially 
warms even the bodies least susceptible of it. For 
even the heat of the hand imparts a little warmth 
to a ball of lead or other metal held a short time 
in it. So easily is heat transmitted and excited, 
without any apparent change in the body. 

38. Of all bodies that we are acquainted with, 
air admits and loses heat the most readily, which 
is admirably seen in weather-glasses, whose con¬ 
struction is as follows. Take a glass with a hol¬ 
low belly, and a thin and lung neck; turn it up¬ 
side dow'n, and place it with its mouth downwards 
into another glass vessel containing water; the 
end of the tube touching the bottom of the vessel, 
and Uie tube itself leaning a little on the'edge, so 
as to be fixed upright. In order to do this more 
readily, let a little wax be applied to the fdgc, not, 
however, so as to block up the orifice, lest by pre¬ 
venting the air from escaping, the motion, which 

* The flrei aiipplr freih heat, the water haa only a certain 
qiiantily of heat, whltli being dliruaed over a freah atipply 
of ennier water, iniiat be, on the whole, lowered. 

t If roiideiiaailnn wore the cauae of the greater heat, Ra- 
rnn ruiicliiiloa Ihe centre of Iho flame would be the holler 
part, and vice veraa. The fact la, neiiher of Ihe rniiaea ns- 
alancd by Hornn la the true one; for the lire biiriiH ninru 
quickly only becaiiae the draught of air ia more rapid, the 
Luld, rirnre air pretiing rapidly Into the heated room and to¬ 
ward! (he chimney. , 


we shall presently speak of, and which is very 
gentl^and delicate, should be impeded. 

Before the first glass be inserted in the other, 
its upper part (the belly) should be warmed at the 
Are. Then upon placing it as we have described, 
the air, (which was dilated by the heat,) after a 
sufficient time has been allowed for it to lose tho 
additional temperature, will restore and contract 
itself to the same dinvjnsions as that of the exter¬ 
nal or common atmosphere at the moment of im¬ 
mersion, and the water will be attracted upwards 
in the tube to a proportionate extent. A long, nar¬ 
row slip of paper should be attached to the tube, 
dividtsi into as many degrees as you please. You 
will then perceive, as the weather grows warmer 
or colder, that the air contracts itself into a nar¬ 
rower spifL'e in cold weather, and dilates in the 
warm, which will be exhibited by the ri.sing of 
the water as the air contracts itself, and its de¬ 
pression as the air dilates. The sensibility of tlio 
air with regard to heat or cold is so delicate and 
cxipiisitc, that it far exceeds the human touch, so 
that a ray of sunshine, the heat of the breath, and, 
much more, that of the hand placed on the top of 
the tube, immediately causes an evident depres¬ 
sion of the water. We think, however, that the 
spirit of animals possesses a mcch more delicate 
susceptibility of hial and cold, only that it is im¬ 
peded and blunted by the grossness of their bodies. 

^9. After air we consider those bodies to be 
most sensible of heat, which have been recently 
changed and contracted by cold, as snow and ice ; 
for they begin to he dissolved and melt with the 
first mild weather. Next, perhaps, follows <|uick- 
silver; then greasy substances, as oil, butler, and 
the lifie; tlifm tyood ; then water; lastly, stones 
and metals, which do not easily grow hut, jinrti- 
ciilarly towards their centre.* When heated, 
howfiver, they retain their temperature for a very 
long time; so that a brick or stone, or hot iron 
plunged in a basin of cold water, and kept there 
for a quarter ofan hour or thereabouts, retains such 
a heat as not to adiAit of being touched. 

40. The less massive the body is, tho more 
readily it grows warm at the approach of a heated 
bodj, which shows that heat with us is*somewhat 
averse to a tangible mass.f 

41. Heat, with regard to the human senses and 
touch, is various and relative, so that lukewarm 

* Bacon aiipears to have confniiniled comhualibility and 
fiiaibillty with oiisceptibility boat; for. Iboiigli the nietals 
will cerlaini V neilher diaanlvras «nnn as ire or butter, nor be 
rnnsutned hr (non an wood, (hat only *huwg that diflVrent 
degrees ofheat nre rcqiiired'to produce siniilnrelTectHon dif¬ 
ferent bodies ; hut metals much^ore readily acquire and 
trniisniitthe same degree of heat than any of the above aiib- 
Rtanreg. The rapid trensmisiion renders them generally cold 
tnlhe toiieh. The convenience of fixing wooden handles to 
vessels containing hot water Illustrates these observations. 

1 Aflolher singular error, the truth being that solid hoJiee 
are the best enndnetors; ^lut of course where heat is difl'iised 
over a large mass, it is less In each part, than if that pan also 
alone received the whole quantum of heat. 
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water appears hot if the hand be coldy and cold if as those of a an eagle, a rose, gold, or the 
the hand be hot. like. The moim'nt for discussing these will an* 

rive, when we come to treat of die latent process, 
and latent ronformation, and the discovery of them 
Any one may readily see how poor we are in as tliey exist in what are called substances, or 
history, since in the above tables, besides occa- concrete natures. 

sionally inserting traditions and report instead of Nor, again, would we be thought to mean (even 
approved history and authentic instances, (always, when treating of simple natures) any abstract 
however, adding some note af their credit or au-i forms or ideas, either undefined or badly defined 
thority be doubtful,) we are often forced to subjoin,'in matter. For when we speak of forms, we 
“ I#et the experiment be tried.”—“ I.et further mean nothing else than those laws and regula- 
imjuiry be made.” tions of simple action, which arrange and con- 

15. We arc wont to term the office and use of these stitute any simple nature, such as heat, light, 
three tables, the presenting a review of insi^rnces weight, in every species of matter, and in a sus- 
to the understanding; and when this has been ceptiblo subject. The form of heat, or form of 
done, induction itself is to be brought into action, light, therefore, means no^more than the law of 
For on an individual review of all the instances, i,eat, or the law of light.’ Nor do we ever ab- 
a nature is to be found, such as always to be pre- struct or withdraw ourselves from things, and tlie 
sent and absent with the given nature, to increase operative branch of philosophy. When, there, 
and decrease with it, and as w’e have said, to form fore, we say, (for instance,) in our investigation 
a more common limit of the nature. If the mind of the form of lieat, reject rarity, or rarity is not 
attempt this affirmatively from the first, (which it of the form of heat, it is the same as if we were 
always will when left to itself,) there will spring to say, “ Man can superinduce heat on a dense 
up phantoms, mere theories and ill-defined no- body,” or the reverse, “Man can abstract or ward 
lions, with axioms requiring daily correction, off heat from a rare body.” 

These will, doubtless, be better or worse, accord- But if our forms appear to any one to be some- 
ing to the jjower end strength of the understand. wJ,at abstracted, from their mingling and uniting 
lug which creates them. But it is only for God, heterogeneous objects, (the heat, for instance, of 
(the bostower and creator of forms,) and perhaps the heavenly bodie8,»appears to be very different 
for angels and intelligences, at once to recognise from that of fire; the fixed red of the rose and the 
forms affirmatively, at the first glance of contem. like, from that which is apparent in the rainbow, 
plation : man at least is unable to do so, and is or the radiation of opal or the diamond ;• death 
only allowed to proceed first by negatives, a!id by drowning, from that by burning, the sword, 
then to eoneludo with affirmatives, after every apoplexy, or Consumption; and yet they all agree 
species of exclusion. ■ fo tbe common natures of heal, redness, and 

1(5. We must therefore effect g eomplebssolu.' death,) let him he assured that his understanding 
tiou and separation of nature; not by fire, hut by ^ fo enthralled by habit, by general appearances and 
the mind, that divine fire. The first w'ork of j bypolheses. For it is most certain that,however 
legiliiiiatc induction, in the discovery of forms, j heterogeneous and distinct, they agree in Uie form 
is rejection, or the exclusive instances of indi-jor law which regulates heat, redness, or death; 
vidiial natures, which arc not found in some one and that human power cannot be emancipated and 
instance, where the given nature is present, or are freed from the common course of nature, and ex. 
found in any one instance whvre it is absent, orpanded and exalted to new efficients and new 
are found to incre.ise in any one instance when:|' uiodes of operation, exorpt by tbe revelation and 
the given nature decreases, or the reverse. After invention of forms of this nature. But afterf this 
an exclusfon eorrcctly effecledj an affirmative fiirm ' union of nature, which is the principal point, wo 
will remain as the residuum, solid, ti je, and well j will afterwards, in its proper place, treat of tho 
defined, whilst all volatile opinions go off in | divisions^ and ramifieations of nature, whether 
smoke. This is readily said, hut wc must arrive | ordinary or internal, or more real, 
at it by a circuitous route. We shall, perhaps, 18. W« must now offer an example of the ex- 
howBver, omit nothing that can facilitate our pro-♦ elusion or nyection of natures, found by the tables 
gresj. I of review, not to be of the form of heat; first, 

17. The first and almost perpetual precaution premising, that not only each table is sufficient 
and warning which we eor»sider nece^ssary is this: for the rejection of any nature, but even each sin. 
that none should suppose from the great part as- j g|e instance contained in them. For it is clear 
signed by us to forms, that we mean such forms j from what has been said, that every contradictory 
as the meditations a.id thoughts of men havej 

hitherto been accustomed to. In the first place, * Thin general law or form, han been well illuatrated by 
we do not at present mean the concrete f<vms, j N<*«ion’a diicoveryof thediMionipoKiiionofcoioura. 

which (as we have observe^ are in the i 

', , . 1 i r • 1 1 kinds of naturea, such as the dilTerent hot or red nstarei 

course of things compounded of simple natures, i enumerated abovq. See ApHortom 3, Part 9. 
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instance destroys an hypotheqjpas to the form. 
Still, however, for the sake of clearness, and in 
order to show more plainly the use of the tables, 
we redouble or repeat the exclusive. 

An Exampk the exclusive Table, or of the Rejee- 
tion tf Natures from the Form if Heat, 

1. On account of the sun’s rays reject element¬ 
ary (or terrestrial) nature. 

2. On account of cnmiiion fire, and particularly 
subtcrninean fires, (which are the most remote 
and secluded from the rays of the heavenly 
bodies,) reject celestial nature. 

3. On account of the heat acquired by every 
description of substances, (as minerals, vegeta¬ 
bles, the external parts of animals, water, oil, 
air, &c.) by mere approximation to the (ire or any 
warm liody, reject all variety and delicate texture 
of bodies. 

On account of iron and ignited metals, 
which warm other bodies, and yet neither lose 
their weight nor substance, reject tlie imparting 
or mixing of tlic substance of the heating body. 

5. On account of boiling water and air, and 
also those metals and other solid bodies which 
arc heati'd, but not to ignition, or red heat, reject I 
llaiiie or light. 

n. On account of the rays of the moon and 
other heavenly bodies, (except the sun,) again 
rcji'ct (lame or light. 

7. On account of the comparison between red- 
hot iron and the flame of spirits of wine, (for the 
iron is more hot and less bright, whilst the flame 
of spirits of wine is more bright ^nd less hot,) 
again reject flame and light. 

8. On account of gold and other ignited metals, 
wiiicli are of tlio greatest specific density, reject 
rarity. 

9. On account of air, which is generally found 
to he cold and yet continues rare, reject rarity. 

10. f)n account of ignited iron,* which docs 
not swell in hulk, hut retains the same apparent 
dimension, rej(‘ct the absolute expansive motion 
of the wliidc. 

11. On account of the expansion of the air in 
therinoineters, and the like, w'hich is absolutely 
moved and expanded to the eye, and yet acquires 
no manifest increase of heat, ngttin reject absolute 
or expansive motion of the whole. 

12. On account of the ready appricatiun of 
beat to all substances, without any destruction or 
remarkable alteration of them, reject destructive 
nature or the v'iolent communication of any new 
nature. 

13. On account of the agrecpient and conform¬ 
ity of the effects produced by cold and heat, 
reject both expansive and contracting motion as 
regards the whole. 

14. On account of the heat excited by friction, 

* Thh If erroneous: all metals expand considerably when 
bsated. 


' reject principal nature, by which we mean that 
! which exists positively, and is not caused by a 
' preceding nature. 

There are other natures to be rejected ; but we 
are merely offering examples, and not perfect 
tables. 

None of the above natures are of the form of 
heat; and man is freed from them all in his ope¬ 
ration upon heat. ” 

Aph. 19. o 

In the exclusive table are laid the foundations 
of true induction, which is not, however, com¬ 
pleted until the affirmative be attained. Nor is 
thf exclusive table perfect, nor can it be so at 
first. For it is clearly a rejection of simple 
natures ;** but if we have not as yet good and just 
notions of simple natures, how can the exclusive 
table be made correct 1 Some of the above, as 
the notion of elementary and celestial nature 
and rarity, are vague and ill-defined. We, 
therefore, who are neither ignorant nor forgetful 
of the great work which wu attempt, in rendering 
the human understanding adequate to things and 
nature, by no means rest satisfied with what we 
have hitherto enforced ; bift push the matter far¬ 
ther, and contrive and prepare'^nore powerful aid 
I for the use of the understanding, which we will 
next subjoin. And, indeed, in the interpretation 
of nature, the mind is to be so prepared and 
formed, as to rest itself on proper degrees of cer¬ 
tainty, and yet to remember, (especially at first,) 
that what is present, depends much upon what 
remains behind. 

20. Since, however, truth emerges more readily 
from* error.tha*^ confusion, w’e consider it useful 
to leave the understanding at liberty to exert itself, 
and attempt the interpretation of nature in the 
afllr-mative, after having constructed and weighed 
the three tables of preparation, such as we have 
laid them down, both from the instances there 
collected, and others occurring elsewhere. Which 
attempt we are ^'ont to call the liberty of the 
understanding, or the commencement of interpre¬ 
tation, or the first vintage. 

TVte first Vintage of the Form of Heat. 

It must be observed that the form of any thing 
is inherent (as appears clearly from our premises) 
in each individual instance in which the thing 
itself is inherent, or it would not be a form. No 
contradictory instance,.therefore, can be alYeged. 
The form, however, is found to be much more 
conspicuous*and evidbnt in some instances than 
in others; in those, for example, where its nature 
is less restrained and embarrassed, and reduced 
to rule by other natures. Such instances we are 
wont to term coruscations, or conspicuous in¬ 
stances. W'e must proceed then to the first vin¬ 
tage of the form of heat. 

From the instances taken collectively, as well 
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as sin^^Iy, the nature whose limit is heat appears 
to be motion. This is chiefly exhibited in flame, 
which is in constant motion, and in warm or 
boiling liquids, which are likewise in constant 
motion. It is also shown in the excitement or 
increase of heat by motion, as by bellows and 
^alights: for which see Inst. 39, Tah. 3, and by 
other species of motion, as in Inst. 38 and 31, 
Tab. 3. It is also shown by the extinction of 
fire and heat upon any strong pressure, which 
rest^ins and puts a stop to motion; for which 
sec Inst. 30 and 33, Tab. 3. It is further shown 
by this circumstance, namely, that every ^sub¬ 
stance is destroyed, or at least materially changed, 
by strong and powerful lire and heat: whence it 
is clear that tumult and confusion are oegasioned 
by heat, together with a violent motion in the 
internal parts of bodies, and this gradually tends 
to their dissolution. 

What we have said with regard to motion must 
be thus understood, when taken as the genus of 
heat: it must not he thought that heat generates 
motion, or motion heat, (though in some respects 
this be true,) but that the very essence of heat, 
or the suhitantial self* of heat, is motion and 
nothing else, limited* however, by certain dif¬ 
ferences which we ^ill presently add, after giving 
some cautions for avoiding ambiguity. 

Sensible heat is relative, and regards man, not 
the universe; and is rightly held to be merely Uic^ 
effect of heat on animal spirit. It is even varia¬ 
ble in itself, since the same body (in different 
states of sensations) excites the feeling of heat 
and of cold; this is shown by Inst. 41, Tab. 3. 

Nor should wo confound the communication of 
heat or its transitive nature, by Whit4i a body 
grows warm at the approach of a heated body, 
with the form of heat. For heat is one thing, 
and heating another. Heat can be excited by 
friction without any previous heating body, and, 
therefore, heating is excluded from the form of 
heat. Even when heat is excited by the approach 
of a hot body, this depends not* on the form of 
heat, but on another more profound and common 
nature; namely, that of assimilation and multi¬ 
plication, afJui which a separate inquiry must be 
made. 

The notion of Are is vulgar, and of no assist¬ 
ance ; it is merely compounded of the conjunction 
of heat and light in any body, as in ordinary flame 
and red-hot substances. 

Layiflg aside all ambiguity, therefore, we must 
lastly consider the true differences which limit 
motion and render it the forrtf of heat, * 

I. The first difference is, that heat is an expan¬ 
sive motion, by which the body strives to dilate 
itself, and to occupy a greater space than before. 
This difference is principally seen in flame, whe^ 
the smoke or thick vapour is cibarly dilated and 
bursts into flame. 

* ** Quid ipuuBt,** Ike r< u fe drai of ArlstMle. 

VoL. III.—49 


It is also shcnlPin all boiling liquids, whieli 
swell, rise, and boil up to the sight, and the pro¬ 
cess of expansion is urged forward till they sro 
converted into s much more extended and dilated 
body than the liquid itself, such as steam, smoke, 
or air. 

It is also shown in wood, and combustibles 
where exudation sometimes takes place, and eva¬ 
poration always. 

It is also shown in the melting of metals, 
which, being very compact, do not easily swell 
and dilate, but yet their spirit, when dilated and 
desirous of further expansion, forces and urges 
its thicker parts into dissolution, and if the heat 
be pushed still fqrthcr, reduces a considerable 
part of them into a volatile Vitate. 

It is also shown in iron or stones, which, 
though not melted or dissolved, are, however, 
softened. The same circumstance takes place in 
sticks of wood, which become flexible when a 
little heated in warm ashes. 

It is most readily observed in air, which in¬ 
stantly and manifestly expands with a small 
degree of heat, as in Inst. 38, Tab. 3. 

It is also shown in the contrary nature of cold. 
For cold contracts and narrows every substance; 
so that, in intense frosts, nails fall out of the wall, 
and brass cracks, and heated glass, exposed sud¬ 
denly to the cold, cracks and breaks. So the air 
by a slight degree of cold contracts itself, as in 
Inst. 38, Tab. 3. More will be said of this in 
the inquiry into cold. 

Nor is it tojbe wondered at if cold and heat 
exhibit many common effects, (for which see 
Inst. 33, Tab. 2,) since two differences, of which 
we shall presently speak, belong to each nature: 
although in the present difference the effects be 
diametrically opposed to each other. For heal 
occasions an expansive and dilating motion, but 
cold a contracting and condensing motion. , 

II. The second difference is a modification of 
the preceding, namely, that heat is an exfiansivc 
motion, tending towards the exterior, but at Iho 
same time bearing the body upwards. For there 
is no doubt that there be many compound motions; 
as an arrow or dart, for instance, has both a rota¬ 
tory and progressive motion. In the same way 
the motion of heat is both expansive and tending 
upwards. , 

,This difference is shown by putting the tongs 
or poker into the fire. If placed perpendicularly 
with the hand above, they soon bum it, but much 
less speedily if the hand hold them sloping or 
from below. 

It is also conspicuous in distillations per Jeseen- 
sum, which men are wont to employ with delicate 
lowers, whose scent easily evaporates. Their 
industry has devised placing the fire above instead 
of below, that it may scorch less. For not only 
flame but all heat has an upward tendency. 

Let an experiiAent be made on the contrary 
3K 
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nature of cold; whether its cmhction be down* 
wards, as the expansion of heat is upwards. 
Take, therefore, two iron rods or two glass tubes, 
alike in other respects, and warm them a little, 
and place a sponge, dipped in cold water, or some 
snow below the one and above the other. We 
are of opinion that the extremities will grow cold 
in that rod first where it is placed beneath; as 
the contrary takes place with regard to heat. 

III. The third difference is this. That heat is 
not a uniform expansive motion of the whole, but 
of the small particles of the body; and this mo* 
tion being at the same time restrained, repulsed, 
and reflected, becomes alternating, perpetually 
hurrying, striving, struggling, jnd irritated by the 
repercussion; which Is the source of the violence 
of flame and heat. 

But this difference is chiefly shown in flame 
and boiling liquids, which always hurry, swell, 
and subside again in detached parts. 

It is also shown in bodies of such hard texture 
as not to swell or dilate in bulk, such as red-hot 
iron, in which the heat is most violent. 

It is also shown by the Ares burning most 
briskly in the coldest weather. 

It is also shown by this; that when the air is 
dilated in the thermometer uniformly and equably, 
without any impediment or, repulsion, the heat is 
not perceptible. In confined draughts also, al¬ 
though they break out very violently, no remark¬ 
able heat is perceived, because the motion affects 
the whole, without any alternating motion in the 
particles. For which reason try (whether flame 
do not burn more at the sides than in its centre. 

It is also shown in this, that all burning pro¬ 
ceeds by the minute pores of bodies, undermining, 
penetrating, piercing, and pricking them as if 
with an infinite number of needlepoints. Hence 
all strong acids (if adapted to the body on which 
they ijpt) exhibit the effects of fire from their 
corroding and pungent nature. 

Tlie difference of which we now speak is com¬ 
mon also to the nature of cold, in which the con¬ 
tracting motion is restrained by the resistance of 
expansion, as in heat the expansive motion is 
restrained by the resistance of contraction. 

Whether, therefore, the particles, of matter 
penetrate inwards or outwards, the reasoning is 
the same, though the power be very different, 
because we have nothing on earth which is in; 
tensel}' cold. 

IV. The fo.iirth difference is a modification of 
the preceding; namely, that this stimulating or 
penetrating motion should be rapid and never 
Bluggish, and should take place not in the very 
minutest particles, but rather in those of some 
tolerable dimensions. 

It is shown by comparing the effects of fire 
with those of time. Time dries, consumes, under¬ 
mines, and reduces to ashes as well as fire, and, 
perhaps, to a much finer degree,'but as its motion 


is very slow, and attacks very minute particles, 
no heat is perceived. 

It is also shown in a comparison of the dis¬ 
solution of iron and gold. For gold is dissolved 
without the excitement of any heat, but iron with 
a vehement excitement of it, although almost in 
the same time: because, in the former, the pene¬ 
tration of the separ^tiilg acid is mild, and gently 
insinuates itself, and the particles of gold yield 
easily, but the penetration of iron is violent, and 
attended with some struggle, and its particled are 
more obstinate. 

It is partially shown also in some gangrenes 
and mortifications of flesh, which do not excite 
gnat heat or pain from the gentle nature of the 
putrefaction. 

Let this suffice for a first vintage, or the com- 
mencement of the interpretation of the form of heat 
by the liberty of the understanding. 

From this first vintage, the form or tnie defini¬ 
tion of heat (considered relatively to the universe 
and not to the sense) is briefly thus. “ Heat is 
an expansive motion, restrained and striving to 
exert itself in the smaller particles.” The expan¬ 
sion is modified by “ its tendency to rise though 
expanding towards the exteriorand the effort 
is modified by its not being sluggish, but active 
and somewhat violent. 

W'ith regard to the operative definition, the 
iliatter is the same. “ If you are able to excite a 
dilating or expansive motion in any natural body, 
aCid so to repress that motion and force it on itself 
as not to allow the expansion to proceed equally, 
but only to be partially exerted, and partially 
repressed, you will, beyond all doubt, produce 
heatwKhoiti. any consideration as to whether 
the body be of earth (or elementary, as they term 
it) or imbued with celestial influence, luminous or 
opsque, rare or dense, locally expanded or con¬ 
tained within the bounds of its first dimensions, 
verging to dissolution or remaining fixed, animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, water, or oil, or air, or any 
other substance whatever susceptible of such mo¬ 
tion, Sensible heat is the same, but considered 
relatively to the senses. Let us now proceed to 
further helps. 

21. After our tables of first review, our rejec¬ 
tion or exclusive table and the first vintage de¬ 
rived from them, we must advance to the remain¬ 
ing helps of the understanding with regard to the 
interpretation of nature, and a true and perfect 
induction; in offering which we will take the ex¬ 
amples of cold and heat where tables are neces¬ 
sary, but vrtiere feweV instances are required we 
will go through a variety of others; so as neither 
to confound investigation nor to narrow our doc- 
‘trine. 

In the first place, therefore, we will treat of 
prerogative instoifces; 2. Of the supports of in¬ 
duction; 3. Of the correction of induction ; 4. Of 
varying the investigation according to the nature 
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of the subject; 5. Of the prerogative natures with 
respect to investigation, or of what should be the 
first or last objects of our research; 6. Of the 
limits of investigation, ora synopsis of all natures 
that exist in the universe; 7. Of the application 
to practical purposes, or of what relates to man; 
8. Of tlie preparations for investigation; 9. And, 
lastly, of the ascending and descending scale of 
axioms. * 

2-2, Amongst the prerogative instances we will 
firsf mention solitary instances. Solitary in¬ 
stances arc those wliicJi exhibit the required 
nature in subjects that have nothing in common 
with any other subject than the nature inf|ues- 
lion; or which do not exhibit the required nature 
in subjects resembling others in every respect 
except that of the nature in question. For these 
instances manifestly remo^ prolixity, and acce¬ 
lerate and confirm exclusion, so that a few of 
them are of as much avail as many. 

Kor instance: let the inquiry be the nature of 
colour: Prisms, crystalline gems, which yield 
colours not only internally but on the wall, dews, 
&c., are solitary instances. For they hare nothing 
in common with the fixed colours in flowers and 
coloured gems, metifis, woods, &c., except the 
colour itself. Helfce we easily deduce thatcolour 
is nothing but a modification of the image of the 
incident and absorbed light, occasioned in the 
former case by the different degrees of incidencs, 
in the latter by the various textures and forms of 
bodies.^ These arc solitary instances as regards 
similitiiik. 

Again, in the same inquiry, the distinct veins 
of white and black in marble, and the variegated 
colours of flowers of the same 8peaica,nre sontary 
instances: for the black and white of marble, and 
the spots of white and purple in the flowers of the 
stock, agree in every respect but that of colsur. 
Tlience we easily deduce that colour has not 
much to do with the intrinsic natures of any body, 
but depends only on the coarser, and, as it were, 
mechanical arrangement of the ^arts. These are 
solitary instant es as regards diffircnee. VVe call 
them both solitary or wild, to bprrow a word from 
the astronoftif "S. * 

33. I'l till' second rank of prerogative instances 
wc will con'ider Wf'rating instances. In these, 
the required nature passes towards generation, 
having no previous existence, or towards corrup¬ 
tion, having first existed. In each of these divi- 
Gions,*therefore, the instances are always twofold, 
or rather, it is one instance, first in motion or on its 
passage, and then brought t)b the oppastte conclu¬ 
sion. These instances not only hasten and con¬ 
firm exclusion, but also reduce affirmation, or the 
form itself, to a narrow compass. For, the form 
must be something conferred by this migration, 
or, on the contrary, removed and destroyed bf it. 

* Thu very nearly approachci to Sir I. Newton’i diacovery 
of the deeompofltlon of light by the prism. 


And, although aBjfkclasion advances affiraiationt 
yet this takes place more directly in the same 
than in different subjects. But, if the form (as 
it is quite clear, from what has been advanc^) 
exhibit itself in one subject, it leads to all. The 
more simple the migration is, the more valuable 
is tlie instance. These migrating instances are, 
moreover, very useful in practice, for, since they 
manifest the form, coupled with that which 
causes or destroys it, they point out tho right prac¬ 
tice in some subjects, and thence there is an easy 
transition to those with which they are moat 
allied. There is, however, a degree of danger 
which demands caution, namely, lest they should 
refer the form too much to its efficient cause, and 
imbue, or, at least, tinge the understanding with 
a false notion of the form from the appearance of 
such cause; which is never more than a vehicio 
or conveyance of the form. This may easily bo 
remedied by a proper application of exclusion. 

Let us then give an example of a migmting 
instance. I'.et whiteness bo the required nature. 
An instance which passes towards generation, is 
glass in its entire, and in its powdered state; or 
water in its natural stale, and when agitated to 
froth. For glass, when entire, and water, in its 
natural state, are transparent and not while, but 
powdered glass and the froth of water arc white, 
and not transparent.* We must inquire, there¬ 
fore, what has happened to the glass or water in 
the course of this migration. For, it is manifest 
that the form of whiteness is conveyed and intro¬ 
duced by the bruising of the glass and the agita¬ 
tion of tho water. But nothing is found to have 
been introduced but a diminishing of the parts of 
the glass and water, and the insertion of air. Yet 
this is no slight progress towards discovering the 
form of whiteness, namely, that two bodies, in 
themselves more or less transparent, (as air and 
water, or air and glass,) when brought into con¬ 
tact in minute portions, exhibit whitenes^s, from 
the unequal refraction of the rays of light. 

But here we must also give an example of the 
danger and caution of which wc spoke. -For in- 
stanec; it will readily occur to an understanding 
perverted by efficients, that air is always necessary 
for prodiicjng the form of whiteness, or that white¬ 
ness is only generated by transparent bodies, 
which suppositions are both false, and proved to 
be so by many exclusions. Nay, it will rather 
appear, (without any particular regard to air or 
the like,) that all bodies which are even in such of 
their parts as aiTect the sight, exhibit transparen¬ 
cy, those which are uneven and of simple texture, 
whiteness, those which arc uneven and of com¬ 
pound but regular texture, all the other colours ex¬ 
cept black, but those which arc uneven and of a 
compound, irregular, and confused texture, exhibit 
blackness. An example has been given, tiiere- 
fore, of an instance migrating towards generation 
in the required nature of whiteness. An instance 
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migraling towards conuption Ill^tiie same nature, 
is tliat of dissolving froth, or show, for they lose 
their whiteness, and assume the transparency of 
water in its pure state without air. 

Nor should we by any means omit to state, that 
under migrating Instances we must comprehend j 
not only those which pass towards generation and 
destruction, but also those which pass towards in¬ 
crease or decrease, for they too assist in the disco¬ 
very of the form, as is clear from our definition of 
a form, and the table of degrees. Hence, paper, 
which is wliite when dry, is less white when 
moistened, (from the exclusion of air and admis¬ 
sion of water,) and tends more to transparency. 
The reason is the same as in the above instances. 

24. In the third rapk of prerogative instances, 
wo will class eon.ipieuoiu instances, of which we 
spoke in our first vintage of the form of heat, and 
which we are also wont to call coruscations, or 
free and predominant instances. They arc such 
as show the required nature in its bare substantial 
shape, and at its height, or greatest degree of 
power, emancipated and free from all impedi¬ 
ments, or, at least, overcoming, suppressing, and 
restraining them by the strength of its qualities. 
P'or, since every body is susceptible of many 
united forms of natures in the concrete, the con- 
Hcquenoe is, that they mutually deaden, depress, 
break, and confine each otli'br, and the individual 
forms are obscured. But there are some subjects 
in which the required nature exists in its full 
vigour rather than in others, either from the ab¬ 
sence of any impediment or the predominance of 
its quality. Such instances arc i*mincntly con¬ 
spicuous. But, even in these, care must be taken, 
and the hastiness of the understanding checked, 
for, whatever makes a show of the form, and 
forces it forward, is to be suspected, and recourse 
must be had to severe and diligent exclusion. 

For example; let heat bo the required nature. 
The tltermoinetcr is a conspicuous instance of the 
expansive motion, which (as has been observed) 
constitutes the chief part of the form of heat. 
For, although flame clearly exhibit expansion, 
yet, from its being extinguished every moment, 
it does not exhibit the progress of expansion. 
Boiling water, again, from its rapid conversion 
into vapour, does not so w'ell exhibit the expan¬ 
sion of water in its own shape: whilst red-hot 
iron, and the like, are so far from showing this 
progress, that, on the contrary, the expansioii 
itself is scarcely evident to the senses, on account 
of its spirit b'sing repressed and weakened by the 
compact and coarse articles which subdue and 
restrain it. But the thermometer strikingly ex¬ 
hibits the expansion of the air. as being evident 
and progressive, durable, and not transitory. 

Take another example. Let the required nature 
be weight. Quicksilver is a conspicuous instance 
of weight; for it is far heavier than any other 
substance except gold, which is not much heavier; 


and it is a better instance than gold for the pur¬ 
pose of indicating the form of weight. For gold 
is solid and consistent, which qualities must be 
referred to density, but quicksilver is liquid, and 
teeming with spirit, yet much heavier than the 
diamond and other substances considered to be 
most solid. Whence it is shown that the form 
of gravity or weight.predominates only in the 
quantity of matter,' and not in the close fitting 
of it. 

25. In the fourth rank of prerogative instances 
we will class clandestine instances; which wo 
are also wont to call twilight instances. They 
are, 'as it were, opposed to the conspicuous in¬ 
stances ; for they show the required nature in its 
lowest state of efficacy, and, as it were, its cradle 
and first rudiments, making an effort, and a sort 
of first attempt, but^oncealed and subdued by a 
contrary nature. S^h instances are, however, 
of great importance in discovering forms, for, as 
the conspicuous tend easily to differences, so do 
the clandestine best lead to genera; that is, to 
those common natures of wiiich the required 
natures are only the limits. 

As an example: let consistency, or that which 
confines itself, he the required nature, the oppo¬ 
site of which is a liquid or fi« wing state. The 
clandestine instances are such as exhibit some 
weak and low degree of consistency in fluids, as 
water bubble, which is a sort of consistent and 
hounded pellicle, formed out of the substance of 
tjiio water. So eaves’ droppings, if there be 
enough water to follow them, draw themselves 
out into a thin thread, not to break the continuity 
of the water, but if there be not enough to follow, 
the'aratcr ^forngs itself into a round drop, wliich 
is ilie best furiii to prevent a breach of continuity: 
and at the moment the thread ceases, and the 
wqU'r begins to fall in drops, the thread of water 
recoils upwards to avoid such a breach. Nay, in 
metals, which, when melted, arc liquid, but more 
tenacious, the mulled drops often recoil and arc 
suspended. Tlure is something simil tr in the 
instance of the child’s looking-glass, which little 
boys will sometimes form of spittle between 
rushes, and where the same pellicla of water is 
observable: and still more in that other amuse¬ 
ment of children, when they take some water 
rendered a little more tenacious by soap, and in¬ 
flate it with a pipe, forming the water into a sort 
of castle of babbles, which assumes such con¬ 
sistency by the interposition of tlie air,- as to 
admit of being thrown some little distance with¬ 
out burstiqg. Tho Vest example is that of froth 
and snow, which assume such consistency as 
almost to admit of being cut, altlmugh composed 
^of air and water, both liquids. All these circum¬ 
stances clearly show that the terms liquid and 
cmisistent are merely vulgar notions adapted to 
the sense, and that in reality all bodies have a 
tendency to avoid a breach of continuity, faint 
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and weak in bodies composed of homogeneous 
parts, (as is the case with liquids,) but more eitrid 
and powerful in those of heterogeneous parts: 
because the approach of heterogeneous matter 
binds bodies together, whilst the insinuation ^ 
homogeneous matter loosens and relaxes them. 

Again, to take another example: let the re« 
"'(tfdired nature be attraction or the cohesion of 
bodies. ’I'lie most remarkaMe conspicuotis in¬ 
stance, with regard to its form, is the magnet. 
Thw contrary nature to attraction is non-attrac¬ 
tion, though in a similar substance. Thus, iron 
does not attract iron, lead lead, wood wood, nor 
water water. Hut the clandesUne instanoe is 
that of the magnet armed with iron, or rather that 
of iron in the magnet so armed. For its nature 
is such, that the magnet when armed tioes not 
attract iron more powerfully at any given dis¬ 
tance, than wlien unarmed; but if the iron be 
broiigiit in contact with the armed magnet, the 
latter w ill sustain a much greater weight than the 
simple magnet, from the resemblance of sub¬ 
stance in the two portions of iron, a quality alto¬ 
gether clandestine and hidden in the iron, until 
the magnet was introduced. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the form of cohesion is something 
which is vivid anchrobiist in the magnet, and hid¬ 
den and weak in the iron. It is to bo observed, 
also, that small wooden arrows without an iron 
point, when discharged from large mortars, pene¬ 
trate further into wooden substances (such sis the 
ribs of ships or the like) tlran the same arrows 
pointed with iron; • owing to the similarity of 
substance, though this quality was previously 
latent in the wood. Again, although in the mass 
air does not appear to attract air, qor i^atcr \eater, 
yet, when one bubble is brought near another, 
they are both more readily dissolved, from the 
tendency to contact of the water with the water, 
and the air with the air.j" These clandestine 
instances (which are, as has been observed, of 
the most important service) are principally lobe 
observed in small portions <*f bodies, for* the 
larger masses observe more universal and general 
forms, as will be mentioned in its proper place. 

26. In Ihe fifth rank of prerogative instances 
we will class eofitlilutire instances, which we arc 
wont also to call collective instances. They con¬ 
stitute a species or lesser form, as it were, of the 
required nature. For since the real forms (which 
are always convertible with the given nature) lie 
• 

* Query r 

t The real coiiao of this phenomena is the attraction of the 
•urf.ire of the water in the veaeel hy the aidefflf the bubhiee, 
Whi'ii the biibWea appmarh, the sliiea nearest each other both 
fcnil to raise the small space of water liclween them, and 
conseniienlly less water U raised by each of the nearer 
sidesImn tiy the exterior part of the bubble, and the srealSr 
weight of the water raised on the exterior parts pushes the 
bubbles together. In the same manner n bubble near the 
side of a vessel is pushed towards it j the vessel and bubble 
both drawing the water that is between them. The latter 
phenomena cannot he explained on Bacon’s hypothesis. 


at some depth, andtare not easily discovered, the 
necessity of the tme and the infirmity of the 
human understanding require that the particular 
forms, which collect certain groups of instances 
(but by no means all) into some common notion, 
should not be neglected, but most diligently ob¬ 
served. For whatever unites nature, even imfter- 
fectly, opens the way to the discovery of ilie form. 
The instances, therefore, which are serviceable in 
this respect, are of no mean power, but endowed 
with some degree of prerogative. 

Here, nevertheless, great care must he taken, 
that after the discovery of several of these parti¬ 
cular forms, and the establishing of certain parti¬ 
tions or divisions of the required nature derived 
from them, the human understanding do not at 
onee rest satisfied, witlioiit preparing fur tho in¬ 
vestigation of the great or leading fiirm, and, 
taking it for granU'd that natiiTc is eoinpoiind and 
divided from its very root, despise and reject any 
farther union as a point of superfluous riTinciiteiit, 
and tending to mere abstraction. 

For instance, let tho required nature be memory, 
or that which nxeiles and assists memory. Tho 
constitutive instances arc order or dislributioii, 
which manifestly assists memory; topics or com¬ 
monplaces ill artificial memory, which may Ito 
either places in their literal sonse, as a gate, a 
eorner, a window, and the like, or familiar per¬ 
sons and marks, or any thing else, (provided it 
he arranged in a determinate order,) as aiiimals, 
plants, and words, letters, eliaraclers, historical 
persons, and tho like; of which, however, eomo 
arc more con\^nienl than oUiers. All these com¬ 
monplaces materially assist memory, anil raise it 
far above its natural strength. Verse, too, is reeol- 
lected and learned more easily than prose. From 
this group of three instances, order, the common¬ 
places of artificial memory, and verses, is con¬ 
stituted one species of aid for the memory, which 
may be well termed a separation from utfinity. 
For when a man strives to recollect or recall any 
thing to memory, without a preconceived notion 
or perception of the object of his search, he in¬ 
quires about, and labours, and turns from point to 
point, as if involved in infinity. Hut if he have 
any preconceived notion, this infinity is separated 
off, and lltc range of his memory is brought within 
closer limits. In the three instances given above, 
the preconceived notion is clear and determined. 
’In the first, it must be something that agrees with 
order; in the second, an image which has some 
relation or agreement with tho fixed common¬ 
places; in the third, words which fall into a 
verse: and thus infinity is divided off. Other 
instances will offer another species, namely, that 
whatever brings the intellect into contact with 
something that strikes the sense, (the principal 
point of artificial memory,) assists the memory. 
Others again offer another species, namely, what¬ 
ever excites aq impression hy any powerful pat- 
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oion, as fear, wonder, shame, delight, assists the 
memory. Other instances will afford another 
S|)ocie8: thus those impressions remain most 
fixed in the memory, which arc taken from the 
mind when clear and least occupied by preceding 
or succeeding notions, such as the things we learn 
in childhood, or imagine before sleep, and the 
first time of any circumstance happening. Other 
instances afford the following species: namely, 
that a multitude of circumstances or handles 
assist the memory, such as writing in paragraphs, 
reading aloud or recitation. Lastly, other instances 
afford still another species: thus the things we 
anticipate, and which rouse our attention, are 
more easily remembered than transient events; 
as, if you read any work twenty times over, you 
will not learn it by heart so readily, as if you 
were to rcail it hut ten times, trying each time to 
repeat it, and when your memory fails you, look* 
ing into the book. There are, therefore, six lesser 
forms, as it were, of things which assist the me¬ 
mory: namely,!. The separation of infinity. 2. 
The connexion of the mind with the senses. 3. 
Thu impression in strong passion. 4. The im¬ 
pression on the mind when pure. 5. The multi¬ 
tude of handles. 0. Anticipation. 

Again, for example’s sake, let the required na¬ 
ture he taste or the power of tasting. The follow¬ 
ing instances are constitutive: 1. Those who do 
not smell, but are deprived by nature of that 
sense, do not perceive or distinguish rancid or 
putrid food by their taste; nor garlic from roses, 
and the like. 2. Again, those whose nostrils arc 
obstructed by accident (such as ti cold) do not 
distinguish any putrid or rancid matter from any 
thing sprinkled with rose-water. 3. If those who 
suffer from a cold, blow their noses violently at 
the very moment in which they have any thing 
fetid or perfumed in their mouth, or on their 
palate, they instantly have a clear perception of 
the fetor or perfume. These instances afford 
and constitute this species or division of taste; 
namely, that it is in part nothing else than an 
int«>riial smelling passing and descending through 
the upper passages of the nostrils to the mouth 
and palate. But, on the other hand, those whose 
power of smelling is deficient, or obstructed, per¬ 
ceive what is salt, sweet, pungent, acid, rough, 
and bitter, and the like, as well as any one else: 
an that the taste Is clearly something compounded 
of the internal smelling, and an exquisite species> 
of touch, which we will not here discuss. 

Again, as another example, let the required 
nature be the communication of quality, without 
intermixture of substance. The instance of light 
will afford (ht constitute one species of communica¬ 
tion, heat and the magnet another. For the com¬ 
munication of light is momentary and immediate¬ 
ly arrested upon the removal of the original light. 
But heat and the magnetic force, when once trans¬ 
mitted to, or excited in another body, remain 


fixed'for a considerable time after the removal of 
the source. 

In fine, the prerogative of constitutive instances 
is considerable, for they materially assist the 
d^nitions (especially in details) and the divisions 
or partitions of natures, concerning which Plato 
has well said, •• He who can properly define and 
divide is to be considered a god.” ^ 

27. Ill the sixth fank of prerogative instances 
we will place similar or proportiotiate instances, 
which we are also wont to call physical parallels, 
or resemblances. They are such as exhibit the 
resemblances and connexions of things, not in 
miner forms, (as the constitutive do,) but at once 
in the concrete, llicy are, tlierefore, as it were, 
the first and lowest stops towards the union of 
nature ;*nor do they immediately establish any 
axiom, but merely indicate and observe a certain 
relation of bodies to each other. But, although 
they be not of much assistance in discovering 
forms, yet, they are of great advantage in dis¬ 
closing the frame of parts of the universe, upon 
whose members they practise a species of anato¬ 
my, and thence occasionally lead us gently on to 
sublime and noble axioms, especially such as 
relate to the construction »of the world, rather 
than to simple natures and forns. 

As an example; take the following similar in¬ 
stances : a mirror and tlie eye: the formation of 
the car, and places which return an echo. From 
such' similarity, besides observing the resem¬ 
blance, (which is useful for many purposes,) it 
is easy to collect and form this axiom : Tliat the 
organs of tlie senses, and bodies which produce 
reflections to the senses, are of a similar nature. 
Agawi, the unilcrstanding once informed of this, 
rises easily to a higher and nobler axiom; namely, 
that the only distinction between sensitive and 
inanimate bodies, in those points in which they 
agree and sympathise, is this; in the former, ani¬ 
mal spirit is added to the arrangement of the body, 
in the latter it is wanting. So that there might 
be as many scnsec in animals as there are points 
of agreement with inanimate bodies, if the ani¬ 
mated body were perforated, so as to allow the 
spviit to have access to the limb propeity disposed 
for action, as a fit organ. And, on the other liand, 
there are, without doubt, as many motions in an 
inanimate, as there arc senses in the animated 
body, though the animal spirit be absent. There 
must, however, be many more motions in inani¬ 
mate bodies than senses in the aniinated,>from 
the small number of organs of sense. A very 
plain exan^le of this is afforded by pains. For, 
as animals are liable to many kinds and various 
descriptions of pains, (such as those of burning, 
of intense cold, of pricking, squeezing, stretch¬ 
ing, and the like,) so is it most certain, that the 
same circumstances, as far as motion is concerned, 
happen to inanimate bodies, such as wood or 
stone, when burned, frozen, pricked, cut, bent, 
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bruised, and the like; although there be no Sbnsa- 
tion, owing to the absence of animal spirit. 
Again, wonderful as it may appear, the roots and 
branches of trees are similar instances. For every 
vegetable swells and throws out ite constituent 
parts towards the circumference, both upwa^s 
and downwards. And there is no ditference be* 
'tween the roots and branches, except that the root 
is buried in the earth, and the htanches arc exposed 
to the air and sun. For if one take a young and 
vigvous shoot, and bend it down to a small por¬ 
tion of loose earth, although it be not fixed to the 
ground, yet will it immediately produce a root, 
and not a branch. And, vice versh, if eart^i bo 
placed above, and so forced down with a stone 
or any hard substance, as to confine tlie plant sAid 
prevent its branching upwards, it will throw out 
branches into the air downwards. The gums of 
trees and most rock gems are similar instances; 
for both of them are exudations, and filtered 
juices, derived in the former instance from trees, 
in the latter from stones; the brightness and 
clearness of both arising from a delicate and 
accurate filtering. For nearly the same reason, 
the hair of animals is less beautiful and vivid in 
its colour, than the plumage of most birds, be¬ 
cause the juices arp less delicately filtered through 
the skin than through the quills. 

The scrotum of males, and matrix of females, 
are also similar instances ; so that the noble for¬ 
mation which constitutes tho dilTercnce of tllb 
sexes, appears to differ only as to the one being 
internal and the other external; a greater degree 
of heat causing the genitals to protrude in the 
male, w'hilst the heat of the female being too 
weak to eflVct thi-s, tliey arc retained interna^y. 

1 'J'he fins of fi-ihes, and the feet of qiiddrupeds, or 
the feet and \\ ings of birds, arc similar instances; 
to which Aristotle adds the four folds in the 
motion of serpents ;* so that, in the formatioA of 
the universe, the motion of animals appears to be 
chiefly effected by four joints or bendings. 

The teeth of land aniinals,,nnd the beaks of 
birds, arc similar instances, whence it is clear, 
that in all perfect animals there is a determination 
of some ^ard substance toA'ards the nioytli. 
Again, the resemblance and eonfon.aily of man 
to an inverted plant i.'. not absurd. For the head 
is the root of the nerves and animal faculties, 
and the seminal parts are the lowest, not including 
the extremities of the legs and arms. But, in 
the plant, the root (which resembles the head) 
is regularly placed in the lowest, and tho seeds in 
the highest part. ^ 

Lastly, we must particularly roc^mend and 
suggest, that lAan’s present industry in the inves- 
tiga^on and compilation of natural history be 
entir^y changed, and directed to the reverse df 

‘ * U not thii a very hnity itentvalisaliont Do aefpenta 
move with four foldi onlyl Obierve alio the motion of 
centipedes and other intecta. 


the present system. For, it has hitherto been 
active and curious in noting the variety of things 
and explaining the accurate dilTereneea of ani* 
male, vegetables, and minerals, most of which are 
the mere sport of nature, rather than of any real 
utility as concerns the sciences. Pursuits of this 
nature are certainly agreeable, and sometimes of 
practical advantage, but contribute little or nothing 
to the thorough invesUgation of nature. Our 
labour must, therefore, be directed towards in¬ 
quiring into, and observing resemblances and 
analogies, both in the whole, and its parts, for, 
they unite nature, and lay tho foundation of tho 
sciences. 

Here, however, a severe and rigorous caution 
must be observed, that wo only consider as simi¬ 
lar and proportionate instartccs, those which (as 
wo first observed) point out physical resem¬ 
blances: that ia, real and substantial resem¬ 
blances, deeply founded in nature, and not casual 
and superficial, much less superstitious or curi¬ 
ous ; such as those which are constantly put 
forward by tho writers on natural magic, (tho 
most idle of men, and who are scarcely fit to be 
named in connection with such serious matters ‘as 
we now treat of,) who, with much vanity and 
fully, describe, and sometimes, too, invent un¬ 
meaning resemblances and sympathies. 

But, leaving siicli to themselves, similar in¬ 
stances are not to be neglected, in the greater 
portions of the world’s conformation; such as 
Africa and the Peruvian continent, which reaches 
to tlie Straits of Magellan; both of which possess 
a similar iBtjgniis and similar capes, n circum¬ 
stance not to be attributed to mere accident. 

Again; tho New and Old World are both of 
them broad and expanded towards the north, and 
narrow and pointed towards the south. 

Again; wo have very remarkable similar in¬ 
stances in tho intense cold, towards the middle 
regions (as it is termed) of tho air, and the vio¬ 
lent fires which arc often found to burst from 
suliterr.ineoiis spots, tho similarity consisting in 
both being ends and extremes; the extreme of 
the nature of cold, for instance, is towards the 
boundary of heaven, and that of tiie nature of 
heat towards the centre of the earth, by a simi¬ 
lar spccigs of opposition or rejection of the con¬ 
trary nature. 

Lastly,^in the axioms of the sciences there is 
a similarity of instances worthy of observation. 
Thus, the rhetorical trope which is called nurprise, 
is similar to that of music termed the declining 
of a cadence. 

Again; the mathematical postulate, that “ things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one 
another,” is similar to the form of tho syllogism 
in logic, which unites things agreeing in the mid¬ 
dle term. Lastly: a certain degree of sagacity 
in collecting and searching for physical points of 
similarity, is very useful in many respects. 
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28. In the seventh rank of prerogative instances 
we will place singular instances, which we are 
also wont to call irregular or heteroclite, (to bor¬ 
row a term from the grammarians.) They are 
such as exhibit bodies in the cor.crete, of an ap¬ 
parently extravagant and separate nature, agree¬ 
ing but little with other things of the same spe¬ 
cies. For, whilst the similar instances resemble 
each other, those we now speak of are only like 
themselves. Their use is much the same with 
that of clandestine instances; they bring out and 
unite nature, and discover genera or common 
natures, which must afterwards be limited by 
real diirorenccs. Nor should we desist from in¬ 
quiry until the properties and qualities of those 
things, which may be deemed miracles, as it 
were, of nature, bo rbduced to, and comprehended 
in, some form or certain law; so that all irregu¬ 
larity nr singularity may be found to depend on 
some common form; and the miracle only consists 
in accurate din'ercnccH, degree, and rare coinci¬ 
dence, not in the species itself. Man’s meditation 
proceeds no farther at present, than just to consi¬ 
der things of this kind as the secrets and vast 
clforts of nature, without an assignable cause, 
and, as it were, exceptions to general rules. 

As examples of singular instances, we have 
the sun and moon amongst the heavenly bodies ; 
the magnet amongst minerals; quicksilver amongst 
metals; the elephant amongst quadrupeds; the 
venereal sensation amongst the dilferent kinds of 
touch; the scent of sporting dogs amongst those 
of smell. The letU’r S, too, is considered by the 
grammarians as sui generis, from ilc easily uniting 
with double or triple consonants, which no other 
letter will. These instances are of great value, 
because they excite and keep alive inquiry, and 
correct an understanding depraved by habit, and 
the common course of things. 

2!). In tho eighth rank of prerogative instances, 
we wjll place ileviathif' instances; such as the 
errors of nature, or strange and monstrous objects, 
in which nature deviates and turns from her ordi¬ 
nary course. For tlie errors of nature differ from 
singular instances, inasmuch as the latter are 
the miracles of species, the former of individuals. 
Their use is much tho same, for they rectify the 
understanding in opposition to habit, and reveal 
common forms. For, with regard to these, also, 
we must not desist from inquiry till ^'e discern 
the cause of the deviation. The cause does not,, 
how’ever, in such cases, rise to a regular form, but 
only to the l'i',tbnt process towards such a form. 
For he who is acquainted with tho paths of na¬ 
ture will more readily observe her deviations, 
and, vice varsA, he who has learnt her deviations, 
will be able more accurately to describe her paths, i 

They differ again from singular instances, by 
being much more apt for practice, and the opera¬ 
tive branch. For it would be very difGcult to 
generate new species, but less so to vary known 


species, and thus produce many rare and unusual 
results.* The passage from the miracles of na¬ 
ture to those of art is easy; for if nature be once 
eeiaed in her variations, and the cause be manifest, 
it will be easy to lead her by art to such deviation 
as she was at first led to by chance; and not only 
to that, but others, since deviations on the one side 
lead and open the way to others in every direction’.' 
Of this we do n«S require any examples, since 
they aro so abundant. For a compilation, or par¬ 
ticular natural history, must be made of all aion- 
sti>rs and prodigious births of nature; of every 
thing, in short, which is new, rare, and unusual 
in witure. This should be done with a rigorous 
selection, so as to be worthy of credit. Those 
afe most to bo suspected which depend upon 
superstition, as tho prodigies of Livy, and those, 
perhaps, but little less which are found in the 
works of writers on natural magic, or even al- 
chymy, and the like, for such men, as it were, 
are the very suitors and lovers of fables; but our 
instances slioiild be derived from some grave and 
credible history, and faithful imrration. 

.30. In tho ninth rank of prerog-ative instances, 
we will place borderin" instances, which we are 
also wont to term partici|Uints. They are such 
as exhibit those species of bodies which appear 
to be composed of two species, or to be the rudi¬ 
ments between the one and the other. They may 
w'cll be classed with the singular or heteroclite 
inststnccs; for, in the whole system of things, 
they are rare and extraordinary. Yet from their 
dignity they must be treated of and classed sepa¬ 
rately, for they point out admirably the order and 
constitution of things, and suggest the causes of 
tho mimberand quality of the more common spe¬ 
cies in the universe, leading- the understanding 
from that wliich is, to that which is possible. 

We have examples of them in moss, which is 
somethrng between putrescence and a plant; in 
some comets, which hold a place between stars 
and ignited meteors; in flying fishes, between 
fishes and birds; ,and in bats, between birds and 
quadrupeds.f Again, 

“Simla qiiam Himills turpisaima lieatia nobia.’’ 

Wo have also biformed fetus, mingKid species, 
and the like. 

31. In the tenth rank of prerogative instances, 
we will place the instances of power, or the fasces, 
(to borrow a term from the insignia of empire,) 
which we are also wont to call the wit or hands 
of man. These are such works as are most Vioble 
and perfect, and, as it were, the masterpieces in 
every art. ^For since- our principal object is to 

* Thia la well illiiatrated in plania, for the gardener can 
produce cndleta varletiea of any known apecies, but can 
never produce a new apeciea llaelf. 

't There la, however, no real approximation to Sirda in 
cither the flying fiah nr bat, any more than a man approxi- 
inaieti to a fiah becauaa he can twim. The winga of the 
flying fiah and bat are mere axpanalons of akin, bearing no 
reaemhlance whatever to ihoae of bird*. 
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make nature subaervient to the state and w&nts of lar examples of these instances, sinee they sn 
man, it becomes us well to note and enumerate abundant. Hie plan to be punned ia this; all 
the works, which have long since been in the the mechanical, and even the liberal arts, (as 
power of man, especially those which are most far as they are praotical) should be viaited’ and 
polished and perfect; b^^iuse the passage from thoroughly examined, and thence there should be 
these, to new and hitherto undiscovered works, is formed a compilation or particular history of the 
more easy and feasible. For if any one, after an great masterpieces, or most finished works in 
•.attentive contemplation of such works as are each, as well as of thn mode of carrying them 
extant, be willing to push <!irward in his design into effect. 

with alacrity and vigour, he will undoubtedly Nor do we confine the diligence to be used in 
either advance them, or turn them to something such a compilation to the leading works and se* 
within their immediate reach, or even apply and creta only of every art, and such as excite won- 
transfer them to some more noble purpose. der; for wonder is engendered by rarity, since 

Nor is this all: for as the understandifig is that which is rare, although it be compounded of 
elevated and raised by rare and unusual works of ordinary natures, always begets wonder. On the 
nature, to investigate and discover the foftns contrary, that which is really wonderful, from 
which include them also; so is the saane effect soiiio specific difference ilistinguishing it from 
frequently produced by the excellent and wonder* other species, is carelessly observed, if it be but 
ful works of art: and even to a greater degree, familiar. Yet the singular instances of art should 
because, the mode of effecting and constructing be observed no less than those of nature, which 
the miracles of art, is generally plain, whilst tliat we have before spoken of: and, as in the latter 
of effecting the miracles of nature is more obscure, we have classed the sun, the moon, the magnet, 
(ireat care, however, must be taken, that they do and the like, all of Utem most familiar to us, but 
not depress the understanding, and fix it as it yet in their nature singular, so should we proceed 
were to earth. with the singular instances of art. 

For there is some^anger, lest the understand* For example; paper, a very common substance, 
ing should be astqpished and chained down, and, is a singular instance of art. For, if you eonsi- 
as it were, bewitched, by such works of art as der the subject attentively, you will find that arti* 
appear to be the very summit and pinnacle of ficial substances are either woven by straight and 
human industry, so as not to become familiar transverse lines, as silk, woollen, or linen cloth, 
with them, but rather to suppose, that nothiVig of and the like; or coagulated from concrete juices, 
the kind can be accomplished, unless the same such as brick, earthcnwqrc, glass, enamel, por* 
means be employed, with perhaps a little mo'(e celain, and the like, which, admit of a polish, if 
diligence, and more accurate preparation. they be compact, but, if not, become hard with* 

Now, on the contrary, it may be slated as a out being polished; all which latter substances 
fact, that the ways and means hitherto discovered are brittle, and are not adherent or tenacious. On 
and observed, of effecting any matter or work, the contrary, paper is a tenacious substance, which 
are for the most part of little value, and that all can be cut and torn, so'as to resemble, and almost 
really efficient power depends, and is really to be rival the skin of any animal, or the leaf of vegeta- 
deduced from the sources of forms, none of wlSich hies, and the like works*of nature; being neither 
have yet been discovered. brittle like glass, nor woven like cloth, butJiaving 

Thus, (as we have before observed,) had any fibres, and not distinct threads, just as natural 
one meditated on balistic machines, and battering substances, so that scarcely any thing similar can 
rams, as they were used by the ancients, what* be found amongst artificial substances, and it is 
ever application he might have exerted, and absolutely singular. And in artificial works we 
though benight have consuiAed a whole lifg in should certainly prefer those which ap|)roacli the 
the pursuit, yet would he never have hit upon the nearest to an imitation of nature, or, on the other 
invention of flaming engines, acting by means of hand, powerfully govern and change her course, 
gunpowder: nor would any person, who had Again, in these instances which we term the wit 
made woollen manufactories and cotton the sub* and hands of man, charms and conjuring should 
ject of his observation and reflection, have ever |*not be altogether despised, for although mero 
discovered thereby the nature of the silk*worm, amusements, and of little use, yet they may afford 
or of silk. considerable information. 

Hence all the most nobjp discover^ have (if Lastly, superstition and mape (in its common 
you observe) come to light, not by any gradual acceptation) are not to be entirely omitted; for, 
improvement aftd extension of the arts, but merely although they be overwhelmed by a mass of lies 
by chance; whilst notiiing imitates or anticipates and fables, yet some investigation should be 
chanci^(which is wont to act at intervals of age^ made, to see if there be really any latent natural 
but the Invention of forms. • operation in them; as in fascination, and the foi^ 

There is no necessity for adducing any partieu* tifying of the imagination, the sympathy of dis» 
VoL. III.—50 
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tant objects, the transmission of imprassions from 
spirit to spirit, no less than from body to body, 
and the like. 

32. From the foregoing remarks, it is clear that 
the five last species of instances (the similar, 
singular, deviating, and bordering instances, and 
those of power) should not be reserved for the 
investigation of any given nature, as the preceding 
and many of the succeeding instances must, but 
a collection of them should be made at once, in 
the style of a particular history; so that they 
may arrange the matter which enters the under¬ 
standing, and correct its depraved habit, for it 
is necessarily imbued, corrupted, perverted, and 
distorted by daily and habitual impressions. 

They are to be used, therefore, as a prepara¬ 
tive, for the purpose of rectifying and purifying 
the understanding, for, whatever withdraws it 
from habit, levels and planes down its surface for 
the reception of the dry and pure light of true 
notions. These instances, moreover, level and 
prepare the way for the operative branch, as we 
will mention in its proper place, when speaking 
of the practical deductions. 

33. In the eleventh rank of prerogative in¬ 

stances, we will place aeenmpanyinfr and hostile 
instances. These are such as exhibit any body 
or concrete, where the required nature is con¬ 
stantly found, as an insepa/^ble companion, or, 
on the contrary, where the required nature is con¬ 
stantly avoided and excluded from attendance, as 
an enemy. From these instances may be formed 
certain and universal propositions, either affirma¬ 
tive or negative; the subject of whlL-h will be the 
concrete body, and the predicate the required 
nature. For particular propositions are by no 
means fixed, when the required nature is found 
to fluctuate and change in the concrete, either ap¬ 
proaching and acquired, or receding and laid 
aside. Hence, particular propositions have no 
great pferogative, except in the case of migration, 
of which we have spoken above. Yet such par¬ 
ticular propositions are of great use, when com- 
])ared with the universal, as will he mentioned in 
its proper place. Nor do we require absolute 
affirmation or negation, even in universal propo¬ 
sitions, for, if the exceptions be singular or rare, 
it is sufficient for our purpose. *' 

I'he use of accompanying instances is to nar¬ 
row the affirmative of form. For, as 'it is nar¬ 
rowed by the migrating instances, where the form 
must necessarily he something communicated or 
destroyed by Ihe act of migration, so it is nar¬ 
rowed by accompanying instances, where the 
form must necessarily be something which enters 
into the concretion of the body, or, on the contra¬ 
ry, is repugnant to it, and one who is well ac¬ 
quainted with the constitution or formation of the 
body, will not be far from bringing to light the 
form of the required nature. 

For example: let the required nature be heat. 


Flame is an accompanying instance. For, in 
water, air, stone, metal, and many other sub¬ 
stances, heat is variable, and can approach or 
retire, but all flame is hot, so that heat always 
accompanies the concretion of flame. We have 
no hostile instance of heat. For the senses are 
unacquainted with the interior of the earth, and 
there is no concretion -of any known body which* 
is not susceptible o^ heat. 

Again, let solidity be the required nature. Air 
is a hostile instance. For metals may be liquid 
or solid, so may glass; even water may become 
solid by congelation, but air cannot become solid 
or lose its fluidity. 

Y^ith regard to these instances of fixed proposi¬ 
tions, there are two points to be observed, which 
are of iifiportance. First, that if there be no 
universal affirmative or negative, it be carefully 
noted as not existing. Thus, in heat, we have 
observed that there exists no universal negative, 
in such substances at least as have come to our 
knowledge. Again, if the required nature be 
eternity or incorruptibility, we have no universal 
affirmative within our sphere, for these qualities 
cannot be predicated of any bodies below the 
heavens, or above the inttirior of the earth. 
Secondly, To our general propositions as to any 
concrete, whether affirmative or negative, wo 
should subjoin the concretes which appear to 
approach nearest to the non-existing substances ; 
such as the moat gentle or least burning flames in 
hqat, or gold in incorruptibility, since it approaches 
nearest to it. For they all serve to show tho 
limit of existence and non-existence, and circum¬ 
scribe forms, so that they cannot wander beyond 
the cAViditiqns qf matter. 

34. In the twelfth rank of prerogative instances, 
we will class those tuftyutic/iVeinstances, ofwhich 
we fpoke in the last aphorism, and which we are 
also wont to call instances of extremity or limits; 
for they are not only serviceable when subjoined 
to fixed propositions, but also of themselves and 
from*their own natnre. They indicate v ith suffi¬ 
cient precision the real divisions of nature, and 
measures of things, and the “how far” nature 
effects or allows of any thing, and Ihir passage 
thence to something else. Such are gold in 
weight, iron in hardness, the whale in the size 
of animals, the dog in smell, the flame of gun¬ 
powder in rapid expansion, and others of the like 
nature. Nor are we to pass over the extremes in 
defect as well as in abundance, as spirits of Svine 
in weight, the touchstone in softness, the worms 
upon the s4in in the*size of animals, and the 
like. 

I 

35. In the thirteenth rank of prerogative in¬ 
stances, we will place those of aUianee or^ion. 
They are such as mingle and unite natures held 
to bd heterogeneousMand observed and marked as 
such in received classifications. 

These instances show that the operation and 
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effect, which is considered peculiar to some one 
of such heterogeneous natures, may also be attri* 
buted to another nature styled heterogeneous; so 
as to prove that the difference of the natures is 
not real nor essential, but a mere modification of 
a common nature. They are very serviceable, 
therefore, in elevating and carrying on the mind 
'from differences to genera, and in removing those 
phantoms and images of tMtags, which meet it 
in disguise in concrete substances. 

For example; let the required nature be heat. 
The classification of heat into three kinds, that 
of the celestial bodies, that of animals, and that 
of fire, appears to be settled and admitteda and 
these kinds of heat, especially one of them cpm> 
pared with the other two, are supposed to be dif¬ 
ferent, and clearly heterogeneous in thefr essence 
and species, or specific nature; since the heat of 
the heavenly bodies and of animals generates and 
cherishes, whilst that of fire ronupts and destroys. 
We have an instance of alliance then in a very 
common experiment, that of a vine branch ad¬ 
mitted into a building where there is a constant 
fire, by which the grapes ripen a whole month 
sooner than in the air; so that fruit upon the tree 
can be ripened by ftre, although this appear the 
peculiar effect of 4hc sun. From this beginning, 
therefore, the understanding rejects all essential 
difference, and easily ascends to the investigation 
of the real differences between the heat of t]^e 
sun and that of fire, by which their operation is 
rendered dissimilar, although they partake o( a 
common nature. 

These differences will be found to be four in 
number. The heat of the sun is much milder 
and gentler in degree than that qf fire. 2.* It is 
much more moist in quality, especially as it is 
transmitted to us through the air. 3. Which is 
the chief point, it is very unequal, advancing^and 
increased at one time, retiring and diminished at 
another; which mainly contributes to the genera¬ 
tion of bodies. For Aristotle rightly asserted, 
that the principal cause of gerff'ration and corrup¬ 
tion on the surface of the earth, was the oblique 
path of the sun in the zodiqc, whence its heat 
becomes '-^rv unequal, partly from the alternadion 
of night and day, partly from the succession of 
summer and winter. Yet must he immediately 
corrupt and prevent his discovery, by dictating to 
nature according to his habit, and dogmatically 
assigning the cause of generation to the approach 
of tHb sun and that of corruption to its retreat; 
whilst in fact each circumstance indifferently and 
not respectively contributes both t't ^generation 
and corruptioi\; for unequal heat tends to gene¬ 
rate and corrupt, as equable heat does to preserve. 
4. T^^ fourth diflTcrence between the heat of the 
sun and fire is of great consequence; namely, 
that the sun, gradually, and for a length of fime, 
insinuates its effects, whilst those of fire (urged 
by the impatience of man) are brought to a 


termination in • shorter space of time. Bat if 
any one were to pay attention to the tempering 
of fire, and reducing it to a more moderate and 
gentle degree, (which may be done in variona 
ways,) and then were to sprinkle and mix a 
degree of humidity with it, and above all were to 
imitate the sun in its inequality, and lastly were 
patiently to suffer some delay, (not such, how¬ 
ever, as is proportioned to the effects of the sun, 
but more than men usually admit of in those of 
fire,) he would soon banish the notion of any 
difference, and would attempt, or equal, or per¬ 
haps sometimes surpass the effect of the sun, by 
the heat of fire. A like instance of alliance is 
that of reviving butterflies, benumbed and nearly 
dead from cold, by the geqtle warmth of fire, so 
that fire is no less able to revive animals than to 
ripen vegetables. Wo may also mention the 
celebrated invention of Fracastorius, of applying 
a pan considerably heated to the head in desperate 
cases of apoplexy, which clearly expands the 
animal spirits, when compressed and almost ex¬ 
tinguished by the humours and obstructions of the 
brain, and excites them to action, as the fire would 
operate on water or air, and in the result produces 
life. Eggs are sometimes hatched by the heat 
of fire, an exact imitation of animal heat; and 
there are many instances of the like nature, so 
that no one can ddbbt that the heat of fire, in 
many cases, can be modified till it resemble that 
of the heavenly bodies and of animals. 

Again, let the Te(|uired natures be motion and 
rest. There appears to be a settled classification, 
grounded onllie deepest philosophy, that natural 
bodies either revolve, move in a straight line, or 
stand still and rest. For there is either motion 
without limit, or continuance within a certain 
limit, or a translation towards a certain limit. 
The eternal motion of revolution appears pecu¬ 
liar to the heavenly bodies, rest to this our globe, 
and the other bodies (heavy and light, hs they 
are termed, that is to say, placed out of their 
natural position) arc borne in a straight line to 
masses or aggregates which resemble them, the 
light towards the heaven, the heavy towards the 
earth : and all this is very fine language. 

But we have an instance of alliance in low 
comets, .which revolve, though far below the 
heavens; and the fiction of Aristotle, of the 
comet bAng fixed to or necessarily following 
some star, has been long since exploded; not 
only because it is improbable in itself, but from 
the evident fact of the discursive and irregular 
motion of comets, through various parts of the 
heavens. 

Another instance of alliance is that of the mo¬ 
tion of air, which appears to revolve from east to 
west within the tropics, where tlie circles of revo¬ 
lution are the greatest. 

The flow and ebb of the sea would perhaps be 
another instanoe, if the water were once found to 
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nave a motion of levolution, though slow and 
hardly perceptible, from east to west, subject, 
however, to a reaction twice a day. If this be 
so, it is clear that the motion of revoiution is not 
confined to the celestial bodies, but is shared also 
by air and water. 

Again; the supposed peculiar disposition of 
light bodies to rise, is rather shaken; and here 
we may find an instance of alliance in a water 
bubble. For if air be placed under water, it rises 
rapidly towards the surface, by that striking mo- 
tion (as Democritus terms it) with which the de¬ 
scending water strikes the air, and raises it; not 
by any struggle or effort of the air itself: and 
when it has reached the surface of the water, it is 
prevented from ascending any further, by the 
slight resistance it meets with in the water, which 
does not allow an immediate separation of its 
parts, so that the tendency of the air to rise must 
be very slight. 

Again; let the required nature be weight. It 
is certainly a received classification, that dense 
and solid bodies are borne towards the centre of 
the earth, and rare and light bodies to the circum¬ 
ference of the heavens, as their appropriate places. 
As far as relates to places, (though these things 
have much weight in the schools,) the notion of 
there being any determinato place is absurd and 
puerile. Philosophers trifie; therefore, when they 
tell you that if the earth were perforated, heavy 
bodies would stop on their arrival at the centre. 
'I'his centre would indeed bo an eflicacious 
nothing or mathematical point, could it aifcct 
bodies or be sought by them, for«-a body is not 
acted upon except by a body.* In fact, this 
tendency to ascend and descend, is either in the 
conformation of the moving body, or in its har¬ 
mony and sympathy with another body. Hut if 
any dense and solid body be found, which does 
not however, tend towards the earth, the classifi. 
cationds at an end. Now, if we allow of Gilbert’s 
opinion, that the magnetic power of the earth, in 
attracting heavy bodies, is not extended beyond 
the limit of its peculiar virtue, (which operates 
always at a fixed distance and no further,)| and 
this be proved by some instance, such an instance 
will be one of alliance in our present subject. 
The nearest approach to it is that of waterspouts, 
frequently seen by persons navigating the Atlantic 
towards either of the Indies. For tho force and 
mass of the water suddenly effused by watcr-w 
spouts, appears to be so considerable, that the 
water must >'•ave been collected previously, and 
have remained fixed where it was formed, until 
it was afterwards forced down by some violent 

* But ICC Bncon’s own corollary at the end of the instancee 
of divorne, Aphoriim 87. 

f Since Newton'i diecovery of the law of (iravitation, ne 
And that the attractive force of the earth must extend to nn 
Infinite dwtanre. Bacon hlmielf olludei to the operation of 
thi* attractive force at great dlataneei, in the Inatancea of the 
rod. Aphorlani 43. . 


cause, rather than made to fall by the natural mw 
tion of gravity: so that it may be conjecturul, 
that a dense and compact mass, at a great distance 
from the earth, may be suspended as the earth 
itself is, and would not fall unless forced down. 
We do not, however, affirm this as certain. In 
the mean while, both in this respect and many 
others, it will readily.be seen bow deficient ws^ 
are in natural histoqr, since we are forced to have 
recourse to suppositions for examples, instead of 
ascertained instances. • 

Again; let the required nature be the discur¬ 
sive power of the mind. 'I'he classification of 
human reason, and animal instinct, appears to bo 
perfectly correct. Yet there are some instances 
of'the actions of brutes, which seem to show that 
they toovan syllogize. Thus it is related, that a 
crow, which had nearly perished from thirst in a 
great drought, saw some water in the hollow trunk 
of a tree, but as it was too narrow for him to get 
into it, he continued to throw in pebbles, which 
made the water rise till he could drink, and it 
afterwards became a proverb. 

Again; let the required nature be vision. The 
classification appears real and certain, which con¬ 
siders light as that whicl»> is originally visible, 
and confers the power of seeing; and colour as 
being secondarily visible, and not capable of 
being seen without light, so as to appear a mero 
image or modification of light. Yet there are in¬ 
stances of alliance in each respect; as in snow 
when in great quantities, and in the flame of sul¬ 
phur; the one being a colour originally and in 
itself light, the other a light verging towards a 
colour.* 

.1<k In the fourteenth rank of prerogative in. 
stances, we will place the instances of the rross, 
borrowing our metaphor from the crosses erected 
where two roads meet, to point out ihe different 
directions. We arc wont also to call them deci¬ 
sive and judicial instances, and in some cases in¬ 
stances of the oracle, and of command. Their 
nathre is as follows. When in investi'^ating any 
nature the understanding is, as it were, balanced, 
and uncertain to which of two or more natures 
the> cause of the required nature shwuid be as¬ 
signed, on account of the frequent and usual con¬ 
currence of several natures; the instances of the 
cross show that the union of one nature with the 
required nature is firm and indissoluble, whilst 
that of the other is unsteady and separable; by 
which means the question is decided, and the first 
is received as the cause, whilst the other is dis¬ 
missed ajgj. rejected* Such instances therefore 
afford great light, and are of great weight, so that 
the course of interpretation sometimes terminates 
^nd is completed in them. Sometimes, h^’ever, 
they are found amongst the instances already ob¬ 
served, but they fye generally new, being ex- 

* Bnow reflecU light, but ia not a aouree of light. 
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pressly and purposely sougfht for and ap'plied, 
and brought to light only by attentire and actiro 
diligence. 

For example; let the required nature be the 
flow and ebb of the sea, which is repeated twice 
a day, at intervals of six hours between each ad> 
vance and retreat, with some little diflerence, 
Agreeing with the motion of the moon. We have 
here the following cross-wayA 

This motion inu&t be occasioned either by the 
adtSincing and the retiring of the sea, like water 
shaken in a basin, which leaves one side while it 
washes the other; or by the rising of the sea 
from the bottom, and its again subsiding^ like 
boiling water. But a doubt arises, to which of 
these causes we should assign the flow and etib. 
If the first assertion be admitted, it follows, that 
when there is a flood on one side, there must at 
the same time be an ebb on another, and the 
question, therefore, is reduced to this. Now, 
Acosta, and some others, after a diligent inquiry, 
have observed that the flood tide takes place on 
the coast of Florida and the opposite coasts of 
Spain and Africa at the same time, as does also 
the el)b; and that there is not, on the contrary, a 
flood tide at Florida when there is an ebb on the 
coasts of Spain a<td Africa. Yet, if one consider 
the siihjert attentively, this does not prove the 
iireessily of a rising motion, nor refute the notion 
of a progressive motion. For the motion maybe 
progressive, and yet inundate the opposite Shores 
of a channel at the same time; as if the waters be 
forced and driven together from some other quar¬ 
ter, for instance, which takes place in rivers, for 
they flow and ebb towards each bank at the same 
time, yet their motion is clearly progressive, being 
that of the waters from the sea entering their 
months. So it may happen, that the waters 
coming in a vast body from the eastern Indian 
Ocean, are driven together and farced into the 
channel of the Atlantic, and therefore inundate 
both coasts at once. We must inquire, therefore, 
if there be any other channel by which the wktere 
can, at the same time, sink and ebb; and the 
Southern Ocean at once suggests itself, which is 
not less ttiUn the Atlantic, but rather broader„and 
more c\ten-.ive than is requisite for this efTect. 

We at length arrive, then, at an instance of 
the cross, which is this. If it be positively dis¬ 
covered, that when the flood sets in towards the 
opposite coasts of Florida and Spain in the At-< 
lantfb, there is at the same time a flood tide on 
the coasts of Peru, and the back part of China 
in the Southern Ocean, then assuredly, from this 
decisive instance, we must reject the assertion 
that the flood and ebb of the sea, about which we 
inquire, takes place by progressive motion; for 
no other sea or place is left where there can be an 
ebb. But tills may most fasily be learned, by 
inquiring of the inhabitants of Panama and 
Lima, (where the two oceans are separated by 


a narrow isUimns,) whether the flood and ebb 
takes place on the opposite sides of the isthmus 
at the same time, or the reverse. This decision 
or rejection appears certain, if it be granted Uist 
the earth is fixed; but if the earth revolves, it 
may, perhaps, happen, that from the unequal 
revolution (as regards velocity) of the earth, and 
the waters of the sea, there may be a violent 
forcing of the waters into a mass, forming the 
flood, and a subsequent relaxation of tliem, (when 
they can no longer bear the accumulation,} form* 
ing the ebb. A separate inquiry must be made 
into this. Kven with this hypothesis, however, 
it remains equally true, that there must be an obb 
somewhere, at the same time Uiat thoro is a flood 
in another quarter. 

Again, let the required nature ho the latter of 
the two inoliona we have supposed, namely, that 
of a rising and subsiding motion, if it should 
happen that, upon diligont examination, the pro* 
gressivo motion be rejected. Wo have, Uicii, 
three ways before us, with regard to this nature. 
The motion, by which the waters raise themselves 
and again fill hack, in the floods and ebbs, with¬ 
out the addition of any other water rolled towards 
them, must take place in one of the three follow¬ 
ing ways. Either the supply of water emanates 
from the interior of the eartli, and returns back 
again; or there is rsally no greater quantity of 
water, but the same water (without any augment¬ 
ation of its quantity) is extended or rarefied, so 
as to occupy a greater space and dimension, and 
again contracts itself; or tliere is neither an addi¬ 
tional Hupplyrnor any extension, but tlio sanio 
waters (witli regard to quantity, density, or 
rarity) raise themselves and fall from sympathy, 
by some magnetic power aUrar.ting and calling 
them up, as it were, from above. Let us, tlien, 
(passing over the two first motions,) reduce the 
investigation to the last; and inquire if there be 
any such elevation of the water, by sympathy or 
a magnetic force. And it is evident, in the first 
place, that the whole mass of water being placed 
in the trench or cavity of the sea, cannot bo raised 
at once, because there would not be enough to 
cover the bottom, so that, if there be any ten¬ 
dency of this kind in the water, to raise itself, 
yet it would be interrupted and checked by the 
cohesion of things, or (as the common expression 
is) that there may be no vacuum. The water, 
therefore, must rise on one side, and for that rea¬ 
son be diminished, and ebb on another. But it 
will again necessarily follow, that the magnetic 
power, not being able to operate on the wliole, 
operates most intensely on the centre, so as to 
raise the waters there, which, when thus raised 
successively, desert and abandon the sides. 

We at length arrive, then, at an instance of the 
cross, which is this: if it be found that, during 
the ebb, the surface of the waters at sea is more 
curved and round, from the waters rising in the 
2L 
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middle, and sinking at the sides or coast, and if, 
during the flood, it be more even and level, from 
the waters returning to their former position, 
then, assuredly, by this decisive instance, the 
raising of them by a magnetic fs.rce can be ad¬ 
mitted, if otherwise, it must be entirely rejected. 
It is not diflicnlt to make the experiment (by 
sounding in straits) whether the sea be deeper 
towards the middle in ebbs than in floods. But 
it must be observed, if tliis be the case, that 
(contrary to common opinion) the waters rise 
ill ebbs, and only return to their former posi¬ 
tion in floods, so as to bathe and inundate the 
coast. 

Again, let the required nature be the spontaneous 
motion of revolution, and particularly, whether 
the diurnal motion, by which the sun and stars 
appears to us to rise and set, be a real motion of 
revolution in the heavenly bodies, or only appa¬ 
rent in them, and real in the earth. There may 
be an instance of the cross of the following na¬ 
ture. If there be discovered any motion in the 
ocean from east to west, though very languid and 
weak, and, if the same motion be discovered 
rather more swift in the air, (particularly within 
the tropics, where it is more perceptible, from the 
circles being greater,) if it be discovered, also, 
in the low comets, and be already quick and 
powerful in them, if it be found also in the pla¬ 
nets, but so tempered and regulated as to.be slower 
ill those nearest the earth, and quicker in those at 
the greatest distance, being quickest of ail in the 
heavens, then the diurnal motion should certainly 
bo considered as real in the hcavetis, and that of 
the earth must be rejected, for it will be evident, 
that the motion from east to west is part of the 
system of the world, and universal; since it is 
most rapid in the height of the heavens, and 
gradually grows weaker, till it stops, and is ex¬ 
tinguished in rest at the earth. 

Agavi, let the required nature be that other mo¬ 
tion of revolution, so celebrated amongst astrono¬ 
mers, which is contrary to the diurnal, namely, 
from west to east, and which the ancient astrono¬ 
mers assign to the planets, and even to the starry 
sphere, but Copernicus and his followers to the 
earth also, and let it be examined whether any 
such motion be found in nature, or it b« rather a 
fiction and hypothesis for abridging and facili¬ 
tating calculation, and for promoting«that fine 
notion of eflecting the heavenly motions by per¬ 
fect circles. For there is nothing which proves 
such a motiot' in heavenly objects to be true and 
real, either in a planet’s not returning in its diurnal 
motion to the same point of the starry sphere, or 
in the pole of the zodiac being diflerent from that 
of the world, which two circumstances have 
occasioned this notion. For the first phenome¬ 
non is well accounted for by the spheres over¬ 
taking or falling behind each other, and the second 
by spiral lines, so that the inaccuracy of the re¬ 


turn,'and declination to the tropics, may be rather 
modifications of the one diurnal motion, than 
contrary motions, or about different poles. An^, 
it is most certain, if we consider ourselves for a 
moment as part of the vulgar, (setting aside the 
fictions of astronomers and the school, who are 
wont, undeservedly, to attack the senses in many 
respects, and to affect obscurity,) that the appa^- 
rent motion is sucW;ns wo have said, a model of 
which we have sometimes caused to be repre¬ 
sented by wires in a sort of machine. , 

We may take the following instances of the 
cross upon this subject. If it be found in any 
histc'y, worthy of credit, that there has existed 
anjy comet, high or low, which has not revolved 
in manifest harmony (however irregularly) with 
the diurnal motion, then we may decide so far as 
to allow such a motion to be possible in nature. 
But, if nothing of the sort be found, it must be 
suspected, and recourse must bo had to other in¬ 
stances of the cross. 

Again, let the required nature be weight or 
gravity. Heavy and ponderous bodies must, 
either of their own nature, tend towards the cen¬ 
tre of the earth by their peculiar formation; or 
must be attracted, and hurried, by the corporeal 
! mass of the earth itself, as beifig an assemblage 
of similar bodies, and be drawn to it by sympa¬ 
thy.* But if the latter be the cause, it follows, 
that the nearer bodies approach to the earth, the 
ifiore powerfully and rapidly they must be borne 
towards it, and the further they are distant, the 
nioro faintly and slowly, (as is the case in mag¬ 
netic attractions,) and that this must happen 
within a given distance, so that if they be sepa- 
ratedc at such a distance from the earth that the 
power of the earth cannot act upon them, they 
w'ill remain suspended like the earth, and not fall 
at all. 

l*lie following instance of the cross may be 
adopted. Take a clock, moved by leaden weights, 
and another by a spring, and let them be set well 
together, so that ore be neither quicker r>or slower 
than the other; then let the clock moved by 
w'eights, be placed on the top of a very high 
chqrch, and the other be kept below^and let it 
be well observed, if the former move slower than 
it did, from the diminished power of the weights. 
Let the same experiment be made at the bottom 
of mines worked to a considerable depth, in order 
to see whether the clock move more quickly 
from the increased power of the weights, j* «But, 
if this power be found to diminish at a height, 
and to increase in sujiterraneous places, the at- 

* A clone apprnximiition to the truth abd the experiment 
pointed out, ii very Insenioiie; indeed, the oacillatiana of 
the pendulum, moving by Its own weight, have aipw been 
used aa the moat delicate tests of the variation of gravity 
froin,the equator towards the poles. 

t The attractive powdr to the centre is, on the whole, di* 
minished In mines, because thd earth above attracts in the 
contrary direction. 
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Ag<iin, let the required nature be the polarity appear capable of being reflected, except 'by 
of (he steel needle, when touched with tiie solids. The instance of the cross will, therefora 


magnet. We have these two ways with regard 
to this nature. Either the touch of the magnet 
must communicate polarity to the steel towards 
the north and south, or else it may only excite 
and prepare it, whilst the acigai motion is occa- 
sioned by the presence of the earth, which Gilbert 
considers to be the case, and endeavours to prove 
with so much labour. The particulars he has 
inquired into with such ingenious zeal amount to 
this: I. An iron bolt placed for a long Urn# to> 
wards the north and south acquires polarity from 
this habit, without the touch of the magnet; lis 
if the earth itself operating but weaklysfrom its 
distance, (for the surface or outer crust of the 
earth does not, in his opinion, possess the mag¬ 
netic power,) yet, by long continued motion, could 
supply the place of the magnet, excite the iron, 
and convert and change it when excited. 3. Iron, 
at a red or white heat, when quenched in a direc¬ 
tion parallel to the north and south, also acquires 
polarity without the touch of the magnet; as if 
the parts of iron being put in motion by ignition, 
and afterwards recovering themselves, were at 
the moment of being quenched more susceptible 
and sensitive of the power emanating from the 
earth, than at other times, and, therefore, as it 
were, excited. But these points, though *wcll 
observed, do not completely prove his assertion. 

An instance of the cross on this point might 
oe as follows. Let a small magnetic globe be 
taken, and its poles marked, and placed towards 
the east and west, not towards the north»and 
south, and let it continue thus. Then let an 
untouched needle be placed over it, and suffered 
to remain so for six or seven days. Now, the 
needle, (for this is not disputed,) whilst it remains 
over the magnet, will leave the poles of the world, 
and turn to those of the magnet, and, then'foro, 
as long as it remains in the above position will 
turn to the east and west. But if the needle, 
when removed from the magnet, and placed upon 
a pivot, b<) found immediately to turn to the 
north and "outh, or even by degrues to turn 
thither, then the presence of the earth must bo 
considered as the cause; but if it remains turned 
as at first towards the east and west, or lose its 
polarity, then that cause must be suspected, and 
farthnr inquiry made. 

Again, let the required nature be the corporeal 
substance of the moon, whether it be jare, fiery, 
and aCrial, (as most of the ancient philosophers 
have thought,)* or solid and dense, (as Gilbert 
and many of the moderns, with some of the an¬ 
cients, *hold.)* The reasons for this latter opi- 

« 

* Atufficientproofoflu neeeMST)>iolldit)r is now afforded 
by the auraction of the aea, and ibe moon’a motion around 
the earth. 


(if any,) be such as to exhibit reflection by a rare 
body, such as flAne, if it he but sufSeiently dense. 
Now, certainly one of Uie reasons of twilight is 
the reflection* of the rays of the sun by the upper 
part of the atmosphere. We see the sun's rays 
also reflected on fine evenings, by streaks of 
moist clouds, with a splendour not less, but per¬ 
haps more bright and glorious, than that reflected 
from the body of the moon, and yet, it is not 
clear that those clouds have formed into a dense 
body of water. We see also that the dark air, 
behind the windows at night, reflects the light 
of a candle in the same manner as a dense body 
would do.| The experiment should also be made 
of causing the sun’s rays to fall through a hole 
upon some dark and bluish flame. The uncon¬ 
fined rays of the sun, when falling on faint flames, 
do certainly appear to deaden them, and render 
them more like white smoke than flames. These 
are the only instances which occur at present of 
the nature of those of the cross, and better, per¬ 
haps, can be found. But it must always be ob¬ 
served, that reflection is not to be expected from 
flame, unless it be of some depth, for otherwise 
it becomes nearly trar.sparent. This at least may 
be considered certain, that light is always either 
received and transmitted, or reflected by an even 
surface. 

Again, let the required nature be the motion of 
projectiles (such as darts, arrows, and balls) 
through the air. The school, in its usual manner, 
treats this very carelessly, considering it enough 
to distinguish it by the name of violent motion, 
from that which they term natural, and as far as 
regards the first percussion or impulse, satisfies 
itself by its axiom, “that two bodies cannot 
exist in one place, or there would be a penetration 
of dimensions.” With regard to this nature we 
have these two crossways. The motion must 
arise either from the air carrying the projected 
body and collecting behind it, like a stream be¬ 
hind boats or the wind behind straws; or from 
the parts of the body itself not supporting the 
impressio.!, but pushing themselves forward in 
succession to ease it. Fracastorius, and nearly 
all those who have entered into any refined in- 
iqniry upon the subject, adopt the first. Nor can 
it be doubted, that the air has some effect, yet, 
the other motion is, without doubt, real, as is clear 
from a vast number of experiments. Amongst 

* Rather the refiraetion—the aky or air, however, rr/eelf the 
blue raya of light. 

t The poliihed lurfbee of the glan caueee the reSecthtn la 
thia eaer, and not the air; and a hat or other Mark eurflice 
pul behind the window in the day time will enable the glass 
to reSect distinctly for the same reason; nanwly, that the 
reflected rays are not mixed and confused with those trans¬ 
mitted from the otlier side of the window. 
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others we may take this instance of the cross: I suctfas sulphur and eamphire, naphtha, and tne 
namely, that a thin plate or wire of iron ratherWike, and tlicir compounds, which take fire more 
stiff, or even a reed of a pen split in two, when readily and easily than gunpowder, if left tothe^- 
drawn up and bent between the finger and thumb, s*'lves; (and this shows that the effort to catch 
-will leap forward. For it is clear, that this cannot fire does not of itself produce such a prodigious 
be attributed to the air’s being* collected behind effect;) the other of substances which avoid and 
the body, because the source of motion is in the repel flame, such as all salts. For we see that 
centre of the plate or pen, and not in its ex- when they are cast into the fire the aqueous spirit 
tremities. escapes with a crackling noise before flame is pro- 

Again, let the required nature be the rapid and duced, which also happens, in a less degree, in 
powerful motion of the explosion of gunpowder, stiff leaves; from the escape of the aqueouStpart, 
by which such vast masses are upheaved, and before the oily part has caught fire. This is more 
sucii weights discharged as we observe in large particularly observed in quicksilver, w’hich is not 
mines and mortars; there are two crossways itn|V'operly called mineral water; and which, 
before us, with reganl to this nature. This mo- without any inflammation, nearly equals the force 
tion is excited, either hy the mere effort of the oi gunpowder, by simple explosion and expan- 
body expanding itself when inflamed, or by the sion, and is said, when mixed with gunpowder, to 
assisting effort of thn crude spirit, which escapes increase its force. 

rapidly from fire, and bursts violently from the Again, let the required nature be the transitory 
surrounding flame as from a prison. Tfic school, nature of flame, and its momentaneous extinction, 
however, and common opinion, only consider the For to us the nature of flame does not appear to 
first effort. For men think that they are great be fixed or settled, but to be generated from mo- 
philosophers, when they assert that flame, from ment to moment, and to be every instant extin- 
the form of the element, is endowed with a kind giiishcd; it being clear th<it those flames which 
of necessity of occupying a greaterspace, than the continue and last, do not owe their continuance to 
same body had occupied when in the form of the same mass of flame, buA to a continued succes- 
powder, and that thence proceeds the motion in sion of new flame regularly generated, and that 
question, fn the mean time they do not observe, the same identical flame does nut continue. This 
that although this may bo true, on tlio supposition is easily shown by removing the food or source of 
of flame being generated, yet the gener.ition may the flame, when it at once goes out. We have 
bn impeded by a weight of sufficient force to com- the two following cross-ways with regard to this 
press and suffocate it; so that no such necessity nature. This momentary nature either arises from 
exists as they assert. They are right, indeed, in ^e cessation of the cause which first produced it, 
imagining that tlie expansion, andethe consequent as in light, sounds, and violent motions, as they 
emission or removal of the opposing body, is are termed, or flame may be capable by its own 
necessary if flame he once generated; but such a natvro of duration, but is subjected to some vio- 
necessity is avoided, if the solid opposing mass lence from the contrary natures which surround 
suppress the flame before it be generated. And it, and is destroyed. 

we in fact see that flame, especially at the moment We may, tliercfore, adopt the following in- 
of its generation, is mild and gentle, and requires stance of the cross. We see to what a height 
a hollow space where it can play and try its force, the (lames rise in great conflagrations; for as the 
The great violence of the effect, therefore, cannot base of the flame becomes more extensive, its 
be attributed to this cause: but the truth is, that veitox is more lofty. It appears, then, that the 
thn generation of these exploding flames and fiery commencement of the extinction takes place at 
blasts arises from the conflict of two bodies of a the sides, where the flame is compressed by the 
decidedly opposite nature; the one very inflam- ai,r, and is ill at ease. But the cqntre of the 
mahle, as is the sulphur, the other having’an anti- flame, which is untouched by the air, and sur- 
pathy to flame; namely, the crude spirit of the rounded by flame, continues the same, and is not 
nitre: so that an extraordinary conflict takes extinguished until compressed by degrees by the 
place, whilst the sulphur is becoming inflamed, air attacking it from the sides. All flame, there- 
as far as it can, (for the third body, the willow fore, is pyramidal, having its base near the source, 
.sharcoal, merely incorporates and conveniently and its vertex pointed, from its being resisted by 
unites the vwo otlicrs,) and llie spirits of nitre is the air, and not supplied from the source. On 
escapiag, aa far also as it ean, and at the same the contrary, the smoke, which is narrow at the 
time expanding itself, (for air, and all crude sub- base, expands in its ascent, and resembles an 
stances, and water are expanded by heat,) fanning inverted pyramid; because the-'air admits the 
tlius, in every direction, the flame of the sulphur smoke, but compresses the flame; for, let no one 
by its escape and Violence, just as if by invisible dream that the lighted flame is air, siiSoe they 
bellows. are clearly heterogeneous. 

Two kinds of instances of the cross might here The instance of the cross will be more accu- 
be used: the one of very inflammable substances, rate, if the experiment can be made by flames of 
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diiTerent colours. Take, therefore, a small'metal which the power or action Is suspended betwixt 
sconce, and place a lighted taper in it, then put it the two bodies creating the motion. Our eon> 
a basin, and pour a small quantity of spirits sideration, then, is reduced to this, whether the 
of wine round the sconce, so as not to reach its bodies which are the extremes of motion prepare 
edge, and light the spirit. Now, the tlame of the or alter the intermediate bodies, so that the power 
spiiit will be blue, and that of the taper yellow; advances from one extreme to the other by sue* 
ubscrre, therefore, whether the latter (which can cession and actual contact, and in the mean time 
easily be distinguished from the former by its exists in some intermediate body; or whether 
colour, for flames do not immediately, as there exist in reality nothing but the bodies, the 
liquids do) continue pyramids, or tend more to { power, and the space? In the case of the rays 
a globular figure, since there is nothing to destroy of light, sounds, and heat, and some other objects 
or compress it. If the latter result be observed, which operate at a distance, it is indeed probable 
it must be considered as settled, that flame con-; that the intermediate bodies aro prepared and 
iinues positively Uie same, whilst enclosed tqjihin altered, the more so because a qualified medium 
mother flame, and not exposed to the resisting! is required for their o)>eration. But the magnetic 
force of the air. or attractive power admits of an indilforent me- 

I.et this suffice for the instances of the cross, diuin, and it is not impedes) in any. But if that 
e have dwelt the longer upon them in order power or action is independent of the interme- 
rradually to teach and accustom mankind to Judge diaU; body, it follows that it is a natural power 
if n.iiure by these instances, and enlightening or action, existing in a curtain time and space 
■xperiiiicnts, and not by probable reasons. without any body, since it exists neither in the 

^7. We will treat of the instances of lUvuree extremo nor in the intermediate bodies. Hence 
ls the tiftceenth of our prerogative instances, the magnetic action may be taken as an instance 
They indicate the separation of natures of the of divorce of corporeal nature and natural action: 
nost common occurrence. They difler, however, to which wo may add as a corollary, and an ad- 
rom those subjoined to the accompanying in- vantage not to be neglected, that it may be taken 
tanccs; for the in|?ances of divorce point out the as a proof of essence and substance being sepa- 
I'paration of a particular nature from some con- rate and incorporeal, even by those who philoso- 
rete substance with which it is usually found in phizc according to llie senses. For if natural 
oiijiinction, whilst the hostile instances point power and action emanating from a body can 
lit tlie total separation of one nature from andthe^. exist at any time and place entirely without any 
'hey difler also from the instances of the cross, body, it is nearly a proof that it can also emanate 
eeause they decide nothing, but only inform lib originally from an incorporeal substance. For a 
iiat the one nature is capable of being separated corporeal natiife appears to be no less necessary 
'om the other. They are of use in exposing for supporting and conveying, than for exciting 
ilse forms, and dissipating hasty theories desived or geneniting natural action, 
om obvious facts: so that they atld ballast 38. Next follow five classes of instances 
ml weight, as it were, to the understanding. which we arc wont to call by the general term 
I'or instance, let the rei]uired natures be those of instances qf the lamp, or of immediate inform- 
)ur which Telcsius terms associates, and of the ation. They are such as assist the senses, 
amc family, namely, heat, light, rarity, and mo- For since every interjiretation of nature sots out 
ility, or promptitude to motion; yet, many from the senses, and leads, by a regular, fixed, and 
istanccs of divorce can be discovered between well established road, from the perceptions of the 
icm. Air is rare and easily moved, but neither senses to those of the understanding, (which aro 
ot nor light, the moon is light, but not hot, boil- true notions and axioms,) it necessarily follows 
ig water i%warni, but not light, the motion ^f that, in proportion as the representatives, or mi- 
le needle in the compass is swift an.i active,and nistcrings of the senses, aro more abundant and 
its substance is cold, dense, and opaque; and accurate, ewery thing else must be more easy and 
there are many similar examples. successful. 

Again, let the required natures be corporeal The firskof these five sets of instances of the 
nature and natural action. The latter appears lamp strengthen, enlarge, and correct the imme- 
incapitble of subsisting without some body, yet diate operations of the senses. The second re¬ 
may we, perhaps, even here find an instance of duce to the sphere of the senses such matU’rs as 
divorce, as in the magnetic motion, which draws are beyond it. The third indicate the continued 
the iron to the magnet, ana heavy bodies to the process or series of such things and motions, as, 
globe of the earth: to which wo may add other for the most part, aro only observed in their ter- 
actions which operate at a distance. For such mination, or in periods. The fourth supply the 
action takes place in time, by distinct moments,' absolute wants of the senses. The fifth excite 
not in an instant; and in space by regular degrees their attention and observation, and, at the same 
and distances. There is, thirefore, some one time, limit the subtilty of things. We will now 
moment of time and some interval of space, in proceed to speak,of them singly. 

VoL, III—51 8 L 2. 
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39. In the sixteenth rank, then, of prerogative 
instances, we will place the instances of the 
door or gate, by which name we designate such 
as assist the immediate action of the senses. It 
is obvions, that sight holds the nrst rank among 
the senses, with regard to information, for which 
reason we must seek principally helps for that 
sense. These helps appear to be threefold; 
either to enable it to perceive objects not natural* 
ly seen, or to see them from a greater distance, 
or to sec them more accurately and distinctly. 

We have an example of the first (not to speak 
of spectacles and the like, which only correct 
and remove the infirmity of a deheient sight, and 
therefore give no further information) in the 
lately invented microscopes, which exhibit the 
latent and invisible minutue of substances, and 
their hidden formation and motion, by wonder¬ 
fully increasing their apparent magnitude. By 
their assistance wo behold, with astonishment, 
the accurate form and outline of a flea, moss, and 
aninialcula:, as well as their previously invisible 
colour and motion. It is said also that an appa¬ 
rently straight lino, drawn with a pen or pencil, 
is discovered by such a microscope to be very 
uneven and curved, because neither the motion 
of the hand, when assisted by a ruler, nor the 
impression of ink or colour are really regular, al¬ 
though the irregularities are so minute as not to 
be perceptible without the assistance of the mi¬ 
croscope. Men have (as is usual in new and 
wonderful discoveries) added a superstitious re¬ 
mark, that the microscope sheds a lustre on the 
works of nature, and dishonour on those of art; 
which only means that the tissue of nature is 
much more delicate than that of art. For the 
microscope is only of use for minnte objects; and 
Democritus, perhaps, if he had scon it, would 
have exulted in the thought of a means discover¬ 
ed for seeing his atom, which he affirmed to bo 
entirely invisible. But the inadequacy of these 
microscopes, for the observation of any but the 
most minute bodies—and even of those, if parts 
of a larger body, destroys their utility. For if 
the invention could be extended to greater bodies, 
nr the minute parts of greater bodies, so that a 
piece of cloth would appear like a net, and the 
latent minutie and irregularities of gems, liquids, 
urine, blood, wounds, and many other things 
could bo rendered visible, the greatest advantage 
would, without doubt, be derived. '* 

Wo havt»,an instance of the second kind in the 
telescope, discovered by the wonderful exertions 
of Galileo; by the assistance of which a nearer in¬ 
tercourse may be opened (as by boats or vessels) 
between ourselves and the heavenly objects. For 
by its aid we are assured that the milky way is but 
a knot or constellation of small stars, clearly de¬ 
fined and separate, which the ancients only con¬ 
jectured to be the case: whence it appears to be 
capable of demonstration, that the spaces of the 


planetary orbits (as they are termed) are not 
quite destitute of other stars, but that the heaven 
begins to glitter with stars before we arrive at the 
starry sphere; although they may be too small to 
be visible without the telescope. By the telescope, 
also, we can behold the revolutions of smaller stars 
round Jupiter, whence it may be conjectured that 
there are several centres of motion among the 
stars. By its ass^ance, also, the irregularity of 
light and shade on the moon’s surface is more 
clearly observed and determined, so as to allow of 
a sort of selenography. By the telescope we see 
the spots in the sun, and other similar phenome¬ 
na;'all of which are most noble discoveries, as 
far as credit can be safely given to demonstrations!^ 
of this nature, which are, on this account, very 
suspicicfiis, namely, that experiment stops at 
these few, and nothing further has yet been dis¬ 
covered by the same method, among objects 
equally worthy of consideration. 

We have instances of the third kind in measur¬ 
ing rods, astrolabes, and the like, which do not 
enlarge, but correct and guide the sight. If there 
be other instances which assist the other senses 
in their immediate and individual action, yet, if 
they add nothing further to their information, they 
are not opposite to our prcscKt purpose, and we 
have therefore said nothing of them. 

40. In the seventeenth rank of prerogative in¬ 
stances wc will place ciVmginstances, (to borrow 
a term from the tribunals,) because they cite those 
things to appear, which have not yet appeared. 
We arc wont also to call them invoking instances, 
and their properly is that of reducing to the 
sphere of the senses objects which do not imme¬ 
diately fall wi'hin it. 

Objects escape the senses either from their dis¬ 
tance, or the intervention of other bodies; or 
because they arc not calculated to make an im¬ 
pression upon the senses; or because they are not 
in sufficient quantity to strike the senses; or 
because there is not sufficient time for their aclinir 

u • ® 

■ipon the senses ;'or because the impression is too 
violent; or because the senses arc previously filled 
and possessed by the object, so as to leave no 
room for any new motion. These rctharks apply 
principally to sight and next to touch: which two 
senses act extensively in giving information, and 
that too upon general objects, whilst the remain¬ 
ing three inform us only, as it were, by their im¬ 
mediate action, and as to specific objects. 

There can be no reduction to the sphere'Uf the 
seniies in the first case, unless, in the place of the 
object, which cannot be perceived on account of 
the distance, there be added or substituted some 
other object, which can excite' and strike the 
sense from a greater distance, as in the communi¬ 
cation of intelligence by fires, bells, amf^ho like. 

In the second c^se we effect this reduction by 
rendering those things wrhich are concealed by the 
interposition of other bodies, and which cannot 
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easily be laid open, evident to the senses by ilieans 
of that which lies at the sufface, or process from 
^he interior; thus the state of the b^y is judged 
of by the pulse, urine, tic. 

The third and fourth cases apply to many sub* 
jerts, and the reduction to the sphere of the senses 
must be obtained from every quarter in the inves. 
ti^tion of things. 'Fhere are many examples. 
It is obvious that air, and spifit, and the like, 
whose whole substance is extremely rare and de¬ 
licate, can neither be seen nor touched; a reduc¬ 
tion therefore to the senses becomes necessary in 
every investigation relating to such bodies. 

Let the required nature, therefoit*, be the artion 
^Uid motion of the spirit enclosed in tangible 
bodii'S. For every tangible body, with whmh 
we are acquainted, contains an invisibl# and in¬ 
tangible spirit, over which it is drawn, and which 
it seems to clothe. This spirit being emitted 
from a tangible substance, leaves the body con¬ 
tracted and dry, when retained it softens and melts 
it, when neither wholly emitted nor retained, it 
models it, endows it with limbs, assimilates, 
manifests, organizes it, and the like. All these 
points are reduced to the sphertt of the senses by 
manifest elfccts. • 

For in every tangible and inanimate body the 
enclosed spirit at first increases, and, as it were, 
feeds on the tangible parts which are most open 
and prepared for it; and when it has digested anjjl 
modified them, and turned them into spirit, it 
escapes with them. This formation and increase 
of spirit is rendered sensible by the diminution of 
weight; for in every desiccation something is lost 
in (|uantify, not only of the spirit previously exist¬ 
ing in the body, but of the body it|elf,,.whiclT was 
previously tangible, and has been recently changed, 
for the spirit itself has no weight. The departure 
oreinissioii of spirit is rendered sensible in thejust 
of metals, and other putrefactions of a like nature, 
which stop before they arrive at the rudiments of 
life, which belong to the third species of process.* 
In compact bodies the spirit drit>3 not find pores 
and passages for its escape, and is therefore 
obliged to force out, and drive .before it, the tan¬ 
gible parts*also, which consequently protrude; 
whence arises rust,and the like. The contraction 
of the tangible parts, occasioned by the emission 
of part of the spirit, (whence arises desiccation,) 
is rendered sensible by the increased hardness of 
the substance, and still more by the fissures, con- 
trnctidns, shrivelling, and folds of the bodies thus 
produced. For, the parts of wood split and con¬ 
tract, skins become shrivelled, and not-pnly that, 

* Rimt is now well known to be a chymirni rombinatlon 
nfotyeen wilh Ihe metal, .md the metal when riiatv, arquirea 
adilitinnnWA'Piylil. The theory of apirita to which llarnn frif- 
qiiently rrciira ia very obscure, espcrially as applied to iiianl. 

nhjerts Hia theory aa to the uneration of animalli, la 
deduced from Ihe erroneoua notion of tne pnaaihilily of spon¬ 
taneous generetloii, (aa it was ternad.) See the neit para¬ 
graph but one. 


but, if the spirit be emitted suddenly by the heat 
of the lire, become so hastily contracted aa to 
twist and roll themselves up. 

On the contrary, when the spirit ie retained, 
and yet expanded and excited by heat, or the 
like, (which hap|>en8 in solid and tenneiona 
bodies,) then the bodies are softened, aa in hot 
iron; or flow, as in metals; or melt, as in gums, 
wax, and the like. The contrary effects of heat, 
therefore, (hardening some substances and melt¬ 
ing others,) are easily reconciled,* because the 
spirit is emitted in the fonner, and aptated and 
retained in the latter; the laltcr action ia Uiat of 
heat and tlie spirit, the fonner that of the tangi¬ 
ble parts themselves, after the spirit's emission. 

Hut when the spirit is neither entirely retained 
nor emitted, but only strives and exercises itself 
w'itliin its limits, and meets with tangible parts, 
which obey, and readily follow it wherever it 
leads them; then follows the formation of an or- 
ganiq body, and of limbs, and the other vital 
actions of vegetables and plants. These are ren¬ 
dered sensible, chiefly by diligent observation of 
the first beginnings, and rudiments or effects of 
life in animalcula: sprung from putrefaction, as in 
the eggs of ants, worms, mosses, frogs after rain, 
Ac. Both a mild heat and a pliant substance, 
however, are necessary for the production of life, 
in order that the spirit may neither hastily escape, 
nor ho restrained by the obstinacy of the parts, 
so as not to be able to bend and model them like 
wax. 

Again, the difference of spirit, which is im 
portant and of effect in many points, (as nneon- 
neetrd spirit, branching spirit, branching and 
cellular spirit, the first of which is that of all in¬ 
animate substances, the second of vegetables, and 
the third of animals,) is placed, as it were, be¬ 
fore the eyes, by many reducing instances. 

Again, it is clear that the more refined tissue 
and conformation of things (though forming the 
wliolc body of visible or tangible objects) are 
neither visible nor tangible. Our information, 
therefore, must here, also, be derived from reduc¬ 
tion to the sphere of the senses. But the most 
radieal and primary difference of formation, de¬ 
pends on (he abundance or scarcity of matter 
within Ihfi same space or dimensions. For, the 
other formations, which regard the dissimilarity 
of the parts contained in the same body, and their 
Collocation and position, are secondary in compa¬ 
rison with the former. 

Let the required nature then be ihe expansion, 
or coherence of matter in different bodies, or the 
quantity of matter relative to the dimensions of 
each. For, there is nothing in nature more true, 
than the twofold proposition, “That nothing 
proceeds from nothing,” and “ that nothing is 
reduced to nothing,” but, that the quantum, or 

* Mmui ut hie durcacii, el bee ul cera Itameicit 
Voo aodemikue igal.—yirg. Eel. vill. 
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aum total of matter, is constant, and is neither 
increased nor diminished. Nor is it less true, 
*‘that out of this given quantity of matter, there 
is a greater or less quantity contained within the 
same space or dimensions, according to the differ¬ 
ence of bodiesas, for instance, water contains 
more tlian air. So that, if any one were to 
assert, that a given content of water can be 
changed into an equal content of air, it is the 
same as if he were to assert that something can 
be reduced into nothing. On the contrary, if any 
one were to assert, that a given content of air can 
be changed into an equal content of water, it is 
the same as if he were to assert that something 
can proceed from nothing. From this abundance, 
or scarcity of matter, are properly derived the no¬ 
tions of density and rarity, which are taken in 
various and promiscuous senses. 

This third assertion may be considered as being 
also siifliciently certain; namely, that the greater 
or less ((uantity in this or that body, may, by 
com])nrison, be reduced to calculation, and exact, 
or nearly exact proportion. Thus, if one should 
say that there is such an accumulation of matter 
in a given quantity of gold, that it would re<|iiirc 
twenty-one times the <|uantity in dimension of 
spirits of wine, to make up the same quantity of 
matter, it would not be far from the truth. 

'Die accumulation of matter, however, and its 
relative quantity are rendered sensible by weight. 
For weight is proportionate to the quantity of 
matter, as regards the parts of a tangible sub¬ 
stance, but spirit, and its quantity of matter, are 
not to be computed by weight, whith spirit rather 
diminishes than augments. 

Wo have made a tolerably accurate table of 
weight, in which we have selected the weights 
and size of all the metals, the principal minerals, 
stones, liquids, oils, and many other natural and 
artificial bodies: a very useful proceeding b^lh as 
reganh) theory and practice, and which is capable 
of revealing many unexpected results. Nor is 
this of little consequence, that it serves to demon¬ 
strate that the whole range of the variety of tangi¬ 
ble bodies, with which we are acquainted, (we 
mean tolerably close, and not spongy, hollow 
bodies, which arc for a considerable pait filled 
w’ith air,) does not exceed the ratio‘of one to 
twenty-one. So limited is nature, or at least that 
part of it to which we are most habitir.ited. 

Wo have also thought it deserving our industry^ 
to try if wo could arrive at the ratio of intangible 
or pneumatic bodies to tangible bodies; which 
we attempjed by the following contrivance. We 
took a vial capable of containing about an ounce, 
using a small vessel in order to effect the subse¬ 
quent evaporation with less heat. We filled this 
vial, almost to the neck, with spirits of wine, se¬ 
lecting it as the tangible body which, by our table, 
was tlie rarest, and contained a less quantity of 
matter in a given space, than aU other tangible 


bodiek which are compact and not hollow. Then 
we noted exactly the weight of the liquid and 
vial. Wc next took a bladder, containing abou( 
two pints, and squeezed all the air out of it, as 
completely as possible, and until the sides of the 
bladder met. We first, however, rubbed the blad¬ 
der gently with oil, so as to make it air-tight, by 
closing its pores with the oil. We tied the blad¬ 
der tightly roundup mouth of the vial, which we 
had inserted in'it, and with a piece of waxed 
thread to make it fit better and more tiglitly,^nd 
then placed the vial on some hot coals in a bra- 
zier. The vapour or steam of the spirit, dilated 
and ehccome aeriform by tlie heat, gradually 
swelled out the bladder and stretched it in evera 
direction like a sail. As soon as that was accom- 
plished,Lwe removed the vial from the fire and 
placed it on a carpet, that it might not be cracked 
by the cold: wn also pricked the bladder imme¬ 
diately, that the steam might not return to a liquid 
state hy the cessation of heat, and confound the 
proportions. Wc then removed the bladder, and 
again took the weight of the spirit which remain¬ 
ed ; and so calculated the ({uantity which had been 
converted into vapour, or an aeriform shape, and 
then examined how much .space had been occu¬ 
pied by the body in its form spirits of wine in 
the vial, and how much on the other hand had 
been occupied hy it in its aeriform shape in the 
bladder, and subtracted the results; from which 
it w^s clear, that the body, thus converted and 
changed, acquired an expansion of one hundred 
times beyond its former bulk. 

Again, let the required nature be heat or cold, 
of such a degree as not to be sensible from its 
weahness. They are rendered sensible by the 
lhermomc{cr as wc described it above ;* for the 
cold and heat are not actually perceived bj' llio 
toiiyh, hut heat expands and cold contracts the 
air. Nor, again, is that expansion or contraction 
of the air in itself visible, but tlic air when ex¬ 
panded depresses the water, and when contracted 
{ai&es it, which ie the first reduction t > sight. 

Again, let the required nature be the mixture 
of bodies; namely, how much aqueous, oleagin¬ 
ous, or spirituous,'ashy orsalt parts they contain; 
or, as a particular example, how much butter, 
cheese, and whey there is in milk, and the like 1 
These things are rendered sensible by artificial 
and skilful separations in tangible substances, 
and the nature of the spirit in them, though not 
immediately perceptible, is nevertheless discover¬ 
ed by the various motions and efforts of bodies. 
And, indj|,ed, in this„branch men have laboured 
hard in distillations and artificial separations, but 
with little more success than in tiieir other expe¬ 
riments now in use; their methods being mere 
guesses and blind attempts, and more intPustrious 
tha.i intelligent; and what is worst of all, without 

* Bee Tsbie of Degree*, No. 38. 
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any imitation or rivalry of nature, but rather by 
\ violent heats and too energetic agents, to the de¬ 
struction of any delicate conformation, in which 
principally consist the hidden virtues and sym¬ 
pathies. Nor do men in these separations ever 
attend to or observe what we have before pointed 
out; namely, that in attacking bodies by fire, or 
other methods, many qualities are superinduced 
by the lire itself, and the ot^^ bodies used to 
ofrect the separation, which were not originally in 
the compound. Hence arise most extraordinary 
fallacies. For the mass of vapour, which is 
emitted from water by fire, for instance, did not 
exist .)s vapour or air in the water, but is chiefly 
l^re.ited by the expansion of the water by the heat 
of the fire. 

So, in general, all delicate experiinenfh on na¬ 
tural or artificial bodies, by which the genuine 
are distinguished from the adulterated, and the 
belter friuii the more common, should be referred 
to this division; for they bring that which in not 
the object of the senses within their sphere. 
'I’hey are, therefore, to bo everywhere diligently 
sought after. 

With regard to the fifth cause of objects escap¬ 
ing our senses, it istilear that the action of the 
sense takes place*by motion, and this motion 
is time. If, therefore, the motion of any body 
be either so slow, or so swift, as not to be pro¬ 
portioned to the necessary niomentutn which 
operates on the senses, the object is not perceived 
at all; as in the motion of the hour hanil, and 
that again of a musket ball. The motion whicTi 
is imperceptible by the senses from its slowness, 
is readily and usually rendered sensible by the 
neeumiilation of motion; that w^ich^ is iiKper- 
ceptible from its velocity, lias not, as yet, been 
well measured; it is necessary, however, that 
this should be done, in some cases, with a vjpw 
to a proper investigation of nature. 

'I'hc sixth case, where the sense is impeded by 
the power of the object, admits of a reduction to 
the sensible sphere, either by removing the *ob| 
jeet to a gn'a'er distance, or by deadening its ef¬ 
fects by the interposition of ji medium, which 
may we.ikr#t. and not destroy the object; or J>y 
the admissi.m of its reflection, where the direct 
iinpres is too strong, as that of the sun in a 
basin of water. 

The seventh case, where the senses are so 
overcharged w'ith the object, as to leave no fur¬ 
ther ft)om, scarcely occurs, c.xcept in the smell 
or taste, and is not of much consequence as re¬ 
gards our present subject* Iiet what,we have 
said, therefore, suffice with regard to the reduc¬ 
tion to the sensitile sphere of objects not naturally 
within its compass. , 

Som^imes, however, this reduction is not ex¬ 
tended to the senses of man, Ipit to those of sAme 
other animal, whose senses, in some points, ex¬ 
ceed those of man: as (with regard to some 


scents) to that of the dog, and with regard to 
light existing imperceptibly in the air, when not 
illumined from any extraneous source, to the 
sense of the cat, the owl, and other animals which 
see by night. For 'I'clesius has well observed 
that there appears to be an original portion of 
light even in the air itself, although but slight 
and meagre, and of no use for the most part to 
the eyes of men, and those of the generality of 
animals; because those animals to whose senses 
this light is proportioned, can see by night, which 
does not, in all probability, proceed from their 
seeing cither without light, or by any internal 
light. 

Here, too, wc would observe, that we at pre¬ 
sent discuss only the wan^s of the senses, and 
their reinedii‘s; for their deceptions must be re¬ 
ferred to the iiii|uirie8 appropriated to the senses, 
and sensible objects; except that important de- 
cejition, which makes them define objects in their 
relation to man, and not in tlieir ndation to the 
universe, and which is only corrected by uni¬ 
versal reasoning and philosophy. 

41. In the eighteenth rank of prerogative in¬ 
stances, wo will class the instances of the rond, 
which wc are also wont to call Himranl and 
jointed instances. They arc such as indicate the 
gradually eoiitiniieil motions of nature, 'i'liis 
species of instances ^scaJ)es rather our observa¬ 
tion, than our senses; for men are wonderfully 
indolent upon this subject, consulting nature in a 
desultory manner, and at jieriodie intervals, when 
bodii'S liavo been regularly finished and enm- 
plcted, and notfdiiriiig her work, lint if any one 
were desirous of cxariiiiiing and contemplating 
the talents and industry of an artificer, he wonhl 
not merely wish to see the rude materials of liis 
art, and then his work when finished, but rather 
to be present whilst he is at labour, and procecd- 
ing vUith his work. Something of tho same kind 
should be, done with regard to natura. FVir in¬ 
stance, if any one investigate the vegetation of 
plants, ho should observe from the first sowing 
of any seed (which can easily be dune, by pull¬ 
ing up every day seeds wliicli have been two, 
three, or four days in the ground, and examining 
them dfligently) how and when tho seed begins 
to swell afld break, and be (illeil, ns it were, with 
spirit; then how it begins to hurst the bark and 
push out flbres, raising itself a little at the saiiin 
Xiinc, unless the ground be very stiff; then how 
it pushes out these fibres, some downwards for 
roots, others upwards for the stem; sometimes, 
also, creeping laterally, if it find the earth open 
and more yielding on one side, and the like. 
The same should he done in observing the hatch¬ 
ing of eggs, where wc may easily see the pro¬ 
cess of animation and organization, and what 
parts arc formeil of the yolk, and what of the 
white of the egg, and the like. The same may 
be said of the uiquiry into the formation of ani- 
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inals ^rom putrefaction; for it would not be so 
humane to inquire into perfect and terrestrial ani> 
mats, by cutting the fetus from the womb; but 
opportunities may perhaps be offered of abortions, 
animals killed in hunting, and the like. Na¬ 
ture, therefore, must, as it were, be watched, as 
being more easily observed by night than by day; 
for contemplations of this kind may be considered 
as carried on by night, from the minuteness and 
perpetual burning of our watch-light. The same 
roust be attempted with inanimate objects, which 
wo have ourselves done by inquiring into the 
opening of liquids by fire. For the mode in 
which water expands is different from that ob¬ 
served in wine, vinegar, or verjuice, and very 
different again from that observed in milk and 
oil, and the like; and this was easily seen, by 
boiling them with slow heat, in a glass vessel, 
through which the whole may be clearly per¬ 
ceived. But we merely mention this, intending 
to treat of it more at large and more closely when 
wo come to the discovery of the latent process; 
fur it should always be remembered that we do 
not here treat of things themselves, but merely 
propose examples. 

42. In tho nineteenth rank of prerogative in¬ 
stances we will class mjtpkmfnlary or substitu¬ 
tive instances, which w'c are also wont to call 
instances of refuge. 'I'hcy are such as supply 
information, where the senses are entirely defi¬ 
cient, and we, therefore, have recourse to them 
when appropriate instances cannot be obtained. 
This substitution is twofold, either by approxima¬ 
tion or by analogy. For instancM; there is no 
known medium, which entirely prevents the effect 
of the magnet in attracting iron, neither gold, nor 
silver, nor stone, nor glass, wood, water, oil, 
cloth, or fibrous bodies, air, flame, or the like. 
Yet, by accurate experiment, a medium may per¬ 
haps be found which would deaden its j^ect, 
more 4han another comparatively and in degree; 
as, fur instance, the magnet would not, perhaps, 
attract iron through tho same thickness of gold 
as of air, or tho samo quantity of ignited as of 
cold silver, and so on: for we have not ourselves 
inado the experiment, but it will suffice as an 
example. Again, there is no known body which 
is not susceptible of heat, when brought near the 
fire. Yet, air becomes warm much sooner than 
stone. These arc examples of substitution by 
approximation. .1 

Substitution by analogy is useful, hut less sure, 
and, theretbro, to be adopted with some judgment. 
It serves to reduce that which is not the object 
of the senses to their sphere, not by the percepti¬ 
ble operations of tlie imperceptible body, but by 
the consideration of some similar perceptible 
body. For instance, let the subject for inquiry 
he the mixture of spirits, which arc invisible 
bodies. ’I'here appears to be some relation be¬ 
tween bodies and their sources or, support. Now, 


the source of flame seems to be oil and fat; that 
of air, water, and watery substances; for flame 
increases over the exhalation of oil, and air over 
that of water. One must, therefore, consider the 
mixture of oil and water, which is manifest to 
the senses, since that of air and flame in general 
escapes the senses. But oil and water mix very 
imperfectly by coraposiiion, or stirring, whil'st 
they are exactly^^tgd nicely mixed in herbs, blood, 
and the parts ut animals. Something similar, 
therefore, may take place in the mixture of flftmc 
and air in spirituous substances, not bearing mix¬ 
ture very well by simple collision, whilst they 
appqar, however, to be well mixed in the spirits 
of plants and animals. 

Again, if the inquiry do not relate to perfect 
mixture* of spirits, but merely to their composi¬ 
tion, as whether they easily incorporate with each 
other, or there be rather (as an example) certain 
winds and exhalations, or other spiritual bodies, 
wliich do not mix with common air, but only 
adhere to and float in it in globules and drops, and 
are rather broken and pounded by tlic air, tlian 
received into, and incorporated with it; tiiis can¬ 
not he perceived in common air, and other aeriform 
substances, on account of the rarity of the bodies, 
but an image, as it were, of th's process, may be 
conceived in such liquids as quirksilver, oil, 
water, and even air, when broken and dissipated 
it ascends in small jiortions through water, and 
also in the thicker kinds of smoke; lastly, in 
dust, raised and remaining in the air, in all of 
which there is no incorporation: and the above 
representation in this respect is not a bad one, if 
it be first diligently investigated, whether there 
can he such a diflerence of nature between spi¬ 
rituous substances, as between liquids, for, then, 
these images might conveniently be substituted 
by analogy. 

And although we have observed of these sup¬ 
plementary instances, that information is to be 
derived from them, when appropriate instances 
^rc'wanting, by .way of refuge, yet, we w’ould 
have it understood, that they are also of great 
use, when the appropriate instances are at hand, 
in,order to confirm the information •afforded by 
them; of which we will apeak more at length, 
when our subject leads us, in due course, to tho 
supports of induction. 

43. In the twentieth rank of prerogative in¬ 
stances we will place lancing instances, wliich 
we are also wont (but for a different reasvin) to 
call twitching instances. Wo adopt the latter 
name, because they twitch the understanding, and 
the former because they pierce nature, whence we 
style them occasionally the instances of Demo- 
c:itus.* They are such as warn the understand¬ 
ing of the admirable and exquisite subtility of 
nature, so that it becomes roused and awakened 

* AIlQding to bii U 1 C 017 of atomi. 
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to attention, observation, and proper inquiry: as, 
for instance, tiiat a little .drop of ink should be 
drawn out into so many letters; that silver merely 
gilt on its surface should be stretched to such a 
length of gilt wire; that a little worm, such as 
you may find on the skin, should possess both a 
spirit and a varied conformation of its parts; that 
a little sallVon should imbue a whole tub of water 
with its colour; that a little musk or aroma should 
imbue a much greater extent oPiar with its per- 
fuiiv^; that a cloud of smoke should be raised by 
a little incense; that such accurate ditTerences 
of sounds as articulate words should be conveyed 
in all directions through th» air, and even yene- 
tr.ite the pores of wood and water, (though they 
become much weakened;) that they should 'be 
moreover rejected, and that with sucli^istinet- 
iiess and velocity; that light and colour should 
fur such an c.xlent, and so rapidly pass through 
solid bodies, such as glass and water, with so 
great and so exquisite a variety of images, and 
shoiiid be refracted and reflected; that the mag¬ 
net should attract through every description of 
body, even the most compact; but (what is still 
more wonderful) that in all these cases the 
action of one should, not impede that of another 
in a common mq;lium, such as air; and that 
there should bo borne through the air, at the 
same time, so many images of visible objects, so 
many impulses of articulation, so many diflerent 
perfumes, as of the violet, rose, Ac., besides coAl 
and heat, and magnetic attractions; all of tlicni, 

I say, at once, without any impediment frofn 
eacii otiicr, as if cacli had its paths <md peculiar 
passage set apart for it, without infringing 
against or meeting each other. , 

'I’o ihesn l.mcing instances, hifwover, we arc 
wont, not without some advantage, to add those 
which we call the limits of such instances. 
Thus, in the cases we have pointed out,*one 
action docs not disturb or impede another of a 
dilferent nature, yet those of a similar nature sub¬ 
due and extinguish each olhcf; as the liglst of 
tiic sun docs that of the candle, the sound of*a 
cannon that of tlie voice, a strong perfume a more 
delicate oi^, a powerful heath more gentle yne, 
a plate of <ron between the magnet and other iron 
the effi'cl of a niagiiei. But the proper place for 
mentioning these will be also amongst the supports 
of induction. 

44. We have now spoken of the instances, 
willed assist the senses, and which are principal¬ 
ly of service as regards information; fur informa¬ 
tion begins from tiie senses. But our ^^hole 
labour terminates in practice, and as Aio former 
is the beginning, so is the latter the end of our 
subject. 'I'lie following instances, therefore, will 
be those which are chiefly useful in practice. 
Thev are comprehended in two classes, an4 are 
seven in number. We call them all by the gene¬ 
ral name of practical instances. Now, there are 


two defects in practice, and as many divisions of 
important instances. Practice is either deceptive 
or too laborious. It is generally deceptive, (espe¬ 
cially after a diligent examination of natures,) on 
account of the power and actions of bodies being 
ill defined and determined. Now, the powers and 
aclicms of the bodies are defined and determined 
cither by space or by time, or by the quantity at 
a given period, or by the predominance of energy; 
and if tlicse four circumstances be not well and 
diligently considered, the sciences may indeed be 
beautiful in theory, but are of no effect in practice. 
We call the four instances referred to this class, 
matin matical instances and instances of measuFe. 

Practice is laborious eitlier from the multitude 
of instniiiients, or the bulk of matter and sub¬ 
stances rei|uisite for any gifen work. I'liose in¬ 
stances, therefore, are valuable, which cither 
direct practice to that which is of most conso- 
(|uencc to mankind, or lessen the number of in¬ 
struments, or of matter to bo worked upon. Wo 
assigfi to the three instances relating to this class 
the common name of prnpilioua or benrvolent 
instances. We will now separately discuss these 
seven instances, and conclude with them that 
part of our work which relates to the prerogative 
or illustrious instances. 

45. Ill the twenty-first rank of prerogative 
instances, we will pl^ce the instances i/ the rad 
or rule, which wo arc also wont to call the 
instances of completion, or non-ultra. For the 
powers and motions of bodies do not act and take 
effect through indefinite and accidental, but 
through liiiiilwl and curtain spaces; and it is of 
great importance to practice that these should bo 
unde,rstood and noted in every nature which is 
investigated ; not only to prevent deception, but 
to render practice more extensive and efficient. 
For it is sometimes possible to extend these 
powers, and bring tlic distance, as it were, nearer, 
as iil*tlie example of telescopes. , 

Many powers act and take effect only by actual 
touch, as in the percussion of bodies; where tlio 
one does not remove the other, unless the impel¬ 
ling toiicli tlie impelled body. Kxternal applica¬ 
tions in medicine, as ointment, and plasters, do 
not exercise their efficacy, except when in con¬ 
tact with^he body. Lastly, the objects of touch 
and taste only strike those senses when in con¬ 
tact with ^heir organs. 

Other powers act at a distanre, though it bo 
very small, of which but few liave, as yet, been 
noted, although there be more than men suspect; 
this happens (to take every day-instances) when 
amber or Jet attract straws, bubbles dissolve 
bubbles, some purgative medicines draw hu¬ 
mours from above, and the like. The magnetic 
power by which iron and the magnet, or two 
magnets, are attracted together, acts within a 
definite and narrow sphere; but if there be any 
magnetic power emanating from the earth, a litde 
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below its surface, and aiTccting the needle in its' eye‘secs better if the object be moved a little 
polarity, it must act at a great distance. farther, and not nearer. Again, it is certain, tha^ 

Again, if there be any magnetic force, which in projectiles the impact is not so violent at too 
acts by sympathy between the globe of the earth short a distance as a little afterwards.* Such are 
and heavy bodies, or between that of the moon the observations to be made on the measure of 
and the waters of the sea, (as seems most proba-1 motions as regards distance, 
hie from the particular floods and ebbs which j There is another measure of motion in space 
occur twice in the month,) or between the starry i which must not be passed over, not relating to 
sphere and the planets, by whicli they are sum-1 progressive, bii^^pherical motion : that is, the 
moned and raised to their apogees; these must expansion of kodics into a greater, or their con- 
ali operate at very great distances.* Again, traction into a lesser sphere. For, in our meitsure 
some conflagrations and the kindling of flames of this motion, we must inquire what degree of 
take at very considerable distances, with particu- compression or extension bodies easily and readily 
lar substances, as they report of tlie naphtha of adng^it of, according‘to their nature, and at what 
Babylon. Heat, too, insinuates itself at wide point they begin to resist it, so as, at last, to bear 
distances, as docs also cold, so that the masses iU'no farther; as, when an inflated bladder is com- 
of ice which arc broken off and float upon the pressed,, it allows a certain compression of the 
Northern Ocean, and are borne through the At- air, but, if this he increased, the air does not suf- 
lantic to the coast of Canada, become perceptible for it, and the bladder is burst, 
by the irdtahitants, and strike them with cold We have proved this by a more delicate expe- 
from a distance. I’crfuines also (though here riment. Wo took a metal hell, of a light and 
there appears to be always some corporeal' cmis- thin sort, such as is used for salt-cellars, and im- 
sion) act at rcinarkahic distances; as is evperi- merged it in a basin of water, so as to carry the 
enced by persons sailing by the coast of Florida, air contained in its interi<»r down with it to the 
or parts of S|)ain, where there are whole woods bottom of the basin. We had first, however, 
of lemons, oranges, and otlier odoriferous plants, placed a small globe at tha bottom of the basin, 
or rosemary and inarjorum hushes, and the like, over which we placed the bey. The result was. 
Lastly, the rays of light and the impression of that if the globe were small, compared with the 
sound act at extensive distances. interior of the bell, the air would contract itself. 

Yet all these powers, whether acting at a small anil be compressed without being forced out, but, 
or great distance, certainly act within definite if it«were too large fur the air readily to yield to 
distances, which are well ascertained by nature: it, the latter became impatient of the pressure, 
so that there is a limit depending either on the I'aiscd the bell partly up, and ascended in bub- 
mass or quantity of the bodies^ the vigour or hies. 

faintness of the powers, or the fiivourahlc or im- To prove, also, the extension (as w'cll as the 
peding nature of the medium, all of which cony»rcssion) which air admits of, w'g adopted the 
should be taken into account and observed. We following' metnod. VVe took a glass egg, with a 
must also note the boundaries of violent motions, small hole at one end ; wo drew out the air by 
such as missiles, projectiles, wheels, and the violent suction at this hole, and then closeil the 
like, since they are also manifestly confined to hole with the finger, immersed the egg in water, 
cortai^n limits. and then removed the finger. The air being con- 

Somo motions and virtues are to be found of a strained by the effort made in suction, and dilated 
directly contrary nature to these, which act in be 3 ’ond its natural state, and, therefire, striving 
contact, but not at a distance; namely, such as to recover and contract itself, (so th.it if the egg 
operate at a distance, and not in contact, and had not been immersed in water, it would have 
again act with less force at a less distance, and drawn in the air with a hissing soundij) now drew 
the reverse. Sight, for instance, is no>t easily in a sufficient quantity of water to allow the air 
effective in contact, but requires a medium and to recover its former dimensions.f 
distance; although I remember having heard from It is well ascertained, that rare bodies (such as 
a person, deserving of credit, that in bt'ing cured air) admit of considerable contraction, as has 
of a cataract, (which was done by putting a small, i I’^cn before observed ; but tangible bodies (such 
silver needle within the first coat of the eye, to j as water) admit of it much less readily, and to a 
remove the Ihin pellicle of the cataract, and force Ipss extent. We investigated the latter point by 
it into a corner of the eye,) he had distinctly seen t^he I'ollowing experiment. 

the needle moving across the pupil. Still, though : We hdd a leaden globe made, capable of con- 
this may be true, it is clear that large bodies can- taining about two pints, wine itieasure, and of 
not be seen well or distinctly, unless at the vertex tolerable thickne. 18 , so as to support considerable 
of a cone, where the rays from the object meet at ^ 

some distance from the eye. In old persons, the' *Auory. 

I t 'I'liii pasiHfe showe that the presiure of the external at 
' nio»|>here, which forces the water into the egg, was not, In 
* Observe the approximation to Newton's theory. ' Bacon’s time, understood. 
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pressure. We poured water into it throifgh an | In the explosion of several cannon at once* 
aperture, which we afterwards closed with melted ' (which are sometimes heard at the distance of 
lead, as soon as the globe was filled with water,' thirty miles,) the sound of those nearest to die 
so that the whole became perfectly solid. We i spot, is heard before tliat of the most distant, 
next flattened the two opposite sides with a heavy j Even in sight, (whose action is most rapid,} it is 
hammer, which necessarily caused the water to clear that a definite time is necessary for its ex« 
occupy a less space, since the sphere is the solid ertion, which is proved by certain objects being 
o'f greatest content; and w'hen hammering failed, invisible from the velocity of their motion, such 
from the resistance of the wa^, we made use of as a musket ball. For the fliglK of a ball is too 
a mill or press, till at last themitcr, refusing to swift to allow an impression of its figure to be 
suliiiiit to a greater pressure, exuded, like a fine conveyed to the sight. 

dew, through the solid lend. We then computed This lust instance, and others of a like nature, 
tlic extent to which the original space had been have sometimes excited in us a most marvellous 
reduced, and concluded thSt water admittcik such doubt, no less than whether the iinngn of the sky 
a degree of compression when constrained by and stars is perceived as at the actual moment of 
great violeiiee. * its existence, or rather a li]tlo after, and whether 

The more solid, dry, or compact bodies, such there is not (with regard to the visible appearance 
as stones, wood, and metals, admit of much less, of the heavenly bodies) a true and apparent lime, 
and, indeed, searcely any perceptible compression, as well as a true aiul apparent place, which is 
or expansion, but escape by breaking, slipping observed by astronomers in parallaxes.* U ap- 
forward, or other elTorts; as appears in bending prais'd so incredible to us, that the images or 
wood, or steel for watch-springs, in projectiles, radiations of heavenly bodies could suddenly be 
hammering, and many other motions, all of which, conveyed tlirongli such immense spares to the 
together with their degrees, are to be observed sight, and it seemed that they ought Tiither to bo 
and examined in the investigation of nature, transmitted in a definito time. That doubt, how- 
either to a certainty, v>r by estimation, or compari- ever, (as far as regards any great dilTerencu be- 
son, as opportunity permits. tween the true and apparent time,) was subac. 

Iti. In the twenty-second rank of prerogative qiiently completely sot at rest, when we consider 
instaiiees, wc will place the instances (f the the infinite loss and tliminution of size as reganls 
fiiuri.r, which we W’crc also wont to call water the real and apparent magnitude of a star, occa> 
instances; borrowing our expression frofli t^e sioned by its distance, and at the samo lime ob- 
wafer hour-glass, employed by the ancients in- served at how great a distance (at least sixty 
stead of those with sand. They are such as miles) bodies which are merely white can bo 
iiieasuro nature by the moments of time, as the suddenly seelT by us. For there is no doubt, that 
last instances do by the degrees of sjiacc. For the light of heavenly bodies not only far surpass 
all motion or natural action takeg place imtime, the vivid appearance of white, but even the light 
more or less rapidly, but still in determined mo- of any flame (with which we are acquainted) in 
ments, well ascertained by nature. Even those the vigour of its radiation. The immense velocity 
actions which appear to take effect suddenly, and of the bodies themselves, which is perceived in 
in the twinkling of an eye, (as we express it,) are their diurnal motion, and has so astonished think- 
found to admit of greater or less rapidity. ing men, that they have been more ready to4)elieve 

In the first place, then, wc see that the return in the motion of the earth, renders the motion of 
of tlie heavenly bodies to thetsame place, thkqs radiation from them (marvellous as it is in its 
place in regular times, as does the flood and ebb rapidity) more worthy of belief. 1'hat which has 
f the sea. The descent of heavy bodies towards weiglicd most with us, however, is, that if tlicru 
tite earth, and the ascent of light bodies tow%rds were any considerable interval of time between 
the lieavei.Iy sphere, take place in definite times, the redlity and the appearance, the images would 
according to the nature of the body, and of the often b& interrupted and confused by clouds 
medium through which it moves. The lailing formed in the mean time, and similar disturbances 
of ships, the motions of animals, the transmission j of the medium. Let this suffice with regard to 
of projectiles, all take place in times, the sums* the simple measures of time, 
of which can be computed. With regard to heat, It is not merely the absolute, but still more tho 
we see that boys in winter bathe their hands in relative measure of motions and actions which 
the flame without being bur,ncd; and coiyurors, by must be inquired into, for this latter is of great 
qniek and regular movements, overturn vessels j use and application. We perceive that the flame 
filled with wine or water, and replace them with- of fire-arms is seen sooner than the sound is heard, 
out spilling the liquid, with several similar in- | although the ball must have struck the air before 
stance^ The compression, expansion, and erup- , the flame, which was behind it, could escape: the 
tion of several bodies, takes, place more orMess j reason of which is, that light moves with greater 

rapidly, according to tho nature of the body, and j , , ilnguiar »pproxtnuiiioB to Roimer** diseovetv of 

its motion, but still in definite moments. I tt,g« beinn requlrud for the propafatlon of Ilfht. 

VoL. III.—52 2.M 
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velocity tlian sound. We perceive, also, that vi¬ 
sible images are received by the sight with greater 
rapidity than they are dismissed, and for this rea¬ 
son, a violin string touched with the finger appears 
double or triple, because the new image is received 
before the former one is dismissed. Hence, also, 
rings when spinning, appear globular, and a lighted 
torch, borne rapidly along at night, appears to have 
a tail. Upon th» principle of the inequality of 
motion, also, Galileo attempted an explanation of 
the flood and ebb of the sea, supposing the earth 
to move rapidly, and the water slowly, by which 
means the water, after accumulating, would at 
intervals fall back, as is shown in a vessel of 
water made to move rapidly. He has, however, 
imagined this on data which cannot be granted, 
(namely, the earth’s motion,) and, besides, does 
not satisfactorily account for the tide taking place 
every six hours. 

An example of our present point, (the relative 
measure of motion,) and, at the same time, qf its 
remarkable use of which we have spoken, is con¬ 
spicuous in mines filled with gunpowder, where 
immense weights of earth, buildings, and the like, 
are overthrown and prostrated by a small quantity 
of powder; tho reason of which is decidedly this, 
that the motion of the expansion of the gunpowder 
is much more rapid than that of gravity, which 
would resist it, so that tho fdrmcr has terminated 
before the latter has commenced. Hence, also, in 
missiles, a strong blow will not carry them so far 
as a sharp and rapid one. Nor could a small por¬ 
tion of animal spirit in animals, especially in such 
vast bmlies as those of the whale Vnd elephant, 
have ever bent or directed such a mass of body, 
were it not owing to the velocity of the former, 
and the slowness of the latter in resisting its 
motion. 

In short, this jioint is o-ne of the principal foun- 
dations of tho inagie experiments, (of which we 
shall lA'Csently speak,) where a small mass of 
mutter overcomes an<l regulates a much larger, if 
there be but an anticipation of motion, by the 
velw’ity of one before the other is prepared to act. 

Finally, the point of the first and last should be 
observed in all natural actions. Thus, in an infu¬ 
sion of rhubarb, the purgative property Is first 
extracted, and then the astringent; we‘have ex- 
perienced something of the same kind in steeping 
violets in vinegar, which first extracts flie sweet 
and delicate odour of the flower, and then the 
more earthy .part, which disturbs the perfume; so 
that if the violets be steeped a whole day, a much 
fainter perfume is extracted than if tiiey were 
steeped for a quarter of an hour only, and then 
taken out; and since the odoriferous spirit in the 
violet is not abundant, let other and fresh violets 
be steeped in the vinegar every quarter of an hour, 
as many as six times, when the infusion becomes 
so strengthened, that although the violets have 


not alfogether remained there for more than one 
hour and a half, there remains a most pleasing 
perfume, not inferior to the flower itself, for a 
whole year. It must be observed, however, that 
the perfume does not acquire its full strength, till 
about a month after the infusion. In the distilla¬ 
tion of aromatic plants macerated in spirits of 
wine, it is well known that an aqueous and useless 
phlegm rises flrst|,^en water containing more of 
the spirit, and 1”;^, water containing more of the 
aroma; and many observations of the like kitid, 
well worthy of notice, arc to be made in distilla¬ 
tions. But let these suffice as examples. 

47- In tho twenty-tWird rank of prerogative in¬ 
stances, we will place instances of quantity, 
which we are also wont to call the doses of na¬ 
ture, (bofrowing a word from medicine.) They 
are such as measure the powers by the quantity 
of bodies, and point out the eficct of the quantity 
in the degree of power. And, in the first place, 
some powers only subsist in the universal quan¬ 
tity, or such as bears a relation to the conforma¬ 
tion and fabric of the universe. Thus the earth 
is fixed, its parts fall. The waters in the sea flo\v 
and ebb, but not in the rivers, except by the ad¬ 
mission of the sea. Then, Sgain, almost all par¬ 
ticular powers act according to<he greater or less 
(|uantity of the body. Large masses of water 
are not easily rendered foul, small are. New 
wme and beer become ripe and drinkable in small 
skins,'’much more readily than in large casks. If 
an herb be placed in a considerable quantity of 
liquid, infusion takes place rather than impregna¬ 
tion, if in less, the reverse. A bath, therefore, 
and a liglit sprinkling, produce different effects on 
the human body. Light dew, again, never falls, 
but is dissipaW and incorporated with the air; 
thus wc sec lliat in breathing on gems the slight 
quaqtity of moisture, like a small cloud in the air, 
is immediately dissolved. Again, a piece of tho 
same magnet does not attract so much iron as tho 
whole magnet did. There are some powers where 
the din all ness of the quantity is of more avail; 
as in boring, a sharp point pierces more readily 
than a blunt one;^thc diamond, when pointed, 
malr''8 an impression on glass, and thedike. 

Here, too, we must not rest contented with a 
vague result, but inquire into the exact proportion 
of quafitity requisite for a particular exertion of 
power. For one would be apt to suppose that the 
•power bears an exact proportion to the quantity; 
that if a leaden bullet of one ounce, for instance, 
would fall in a given time, one of two ounces 
ought to f^I twice as rapidly, which is most erro¬ 
neous. Nor docs the same ratio prevail in every 
kind of power, their difference being considerable. 
Tfic measure, therefore, must be determined by 
experiment, and not by probability or conjecture. 

Ldktiy, we must ,\n all our investigations of 
nature observe what quantity, or dose, of the body 
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is requisite for a ^ven efiect, and must at the 
same time be guarded against estimating it at too 
inucli or loo little. 

■18, In the twenty-fourth rank of prerogative 
instances, we will place wrtslling instances, 
which we arc also wont to call instances of pre¬ 
dominance. They are such as point out the pie- 
ssion of powers compared 
with each other, and which q^ thero is the more 
energetic and superior, or mor?i^k and inferior. 
Fa( the motions and elTcets of bodies arc com¬ 
pounded, decomposed, and combined, no less 
th.in tliu bodies theinsoLves. Wc will exhibit, 
therefore, the principal kinds of motions or j|Ctive 
powers, in order that their comparative strength, 
and thene«* a ficmonstration and definition of ^he 
instances in question, may be rendered nqprc clear. 

Let the. first motion lie that of the rrsi»tnncf of 
mallef, which exists in every particle, and com¬ 
pletely prevents its annihilation; so that no con¬ 
flagration, weight, pressure, violence, or length 
of time, can reduce even the smallest portion of 
matter to nothing, or prevent it from being some- 
lliing, and oeciii>ying some space, and delivering 
ilsidf, (whatever straits it be put to,) byebanging 
its form or place, o«, if that be impossible, re¬ 
maining as it is, ^or can it ever happen that it 
should either be nothing or nowhere. This mo¬ 
tion is designated by the schools (which generally 
name and define every thing by its efiects and in¬ 
conveniences, rather than by its inherent •am#!} 
by the axiom, “that two bodies cannot exist in 
the same place,” or they call it a motion, “ to pte- 
vent the penetration of dimensions.” It is use¬ 
less to give examples of this motion, smeo it exists 
in every body. , 

Let the second motion be tbaf which wc term 
the motion of eontwrion, by which bodies do not 
•allow themselves to be separated at any point from 
tlie contact of another body, delighting, fis it 
were, in the mutual connexion and contact. This 
is called by the schools a motion “ to prevent a 
vaeimm.” It takes place wly^n water is diawn j 
up by suction or a syringe, the flesh by cupping, j 
or when the water remains without escaping from j 
perforated*tars, unless the nloijth ho opened to ' 
admit th< air, and innumerable i.istanccs of a 


I or some such matter, and forcing in a piece of 
some pulpy root, or the like, at each end; then 
: they force the root or other pellet with a ramrod 
to the opposite end, from which the lower pellet 
. is emitted and projected with a report, and that 
before it is touched by the oilier piece of root or 
pellet, or by the ramrod. We have exainplea of 
their escape from tension, in Uie motion of the 
air that remains in glass eggs after auction, in 
strings, leather, and ciotli, whicli recoil after ten¬ 
sion, unless it be long continued. The schools 
define this by the term of motion “from the form 
of the element;” injudiciously enough, since this 
motion is to be found not only in air, water, or 
fire, but in every speeies of solid, as wood, iron, 
lead, cloth, parchment, Ac., eneh of whieli has 
its own proper size, and is if ilh diflieully stretched 
to any other. Since, however, this motion of 
liberty is ihe most obvious of all, and to be seen 
in an infinite nnmber of cases, it will be as well 
to distinguish it correctly and clearly; for somo 
most carelessly confound this with the two others 
of resistance and connection ; namely, the free¬ 
dom from pressure with the funner, and that from 
tension with tho latter; as if bodies when com¬ 
pressed yielded or expanded to prevent a pene¬ 
tration of dimensions, and, when strctelicd, 
rebounded and contracted themselves to prevent 
a vaciiuin. Hut if, the air, when compressed, 
could he brought to the density of water, or wood 
to that of stone, tlieru would bo no need of any 
penetration of dimensions, and yet the compres¬ 
sion would he much greater than they actually 
admit of. Sq, if water could bo expanded till it 
became as rare as air, or stone as rare as wood, 
there, would be no need of a vacuum, and yet the 
expansion would he mntdi greater than they ac¬ 
tually admit of. Wo do not, therefore, arrive at 
a penetration of dimensions or a vacuum, before 
the extremes of condensation and rarefaction, 
whilst the motion we speak of stops and^exerls 
itself much within them, and is nothing more 
than a desire of bodies to preserve their specific 
densit)', (or, if it be preferred, their form,) and 
not to desert them suddenly, hut only to change 
by degrees, and of their own accord. It is, 
liowewr, much more necessary to intimate to 


like nature. | mankind* (because many other points depend 

Lot ilie third be tliat which wc term the onotion i upon this) that the violent motion wliich wo call 


of liberty; by which bodies strive to deliver ; mcchaniqpl, and Democritus (who,in explaining 
themselves from any unnatural pressure or ten-^l his primary motions, is to he ranked even below 
sion* and to restore themselves to the dimensions | the middling class of philosophers) termed tho 
suited to their mass; and of which, also, there motion of a blow, is nothing else than this motion 
are innumerable examples. Thus, we haVe ex- ; of liberty, namely, a tendency to relaxation from 
ampins of their escaping from prcssilVc, in the compression. For, in all simple inijiulsion or 
water in swinftiiing, in the air in flying, in the j flight through the air, the body is not displaced 
water again in rowing, and in^he air in the un- or moved in space, until its parts are placed in 
diilatia«s of the winds', and in the springs of an unnatural slate, and compressed by the impcl- 
watches. An exact instance of the motion of ling force. When that takes place, the dilTerent 
compressed air is seen in Hhildren’s popguns, parts urging the other in succession, the whole ia 
which they make by scooping out elder branches, , moved, and that with a rotatory as well as pro- 
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gressive motion, in order that the parts may, by 
this means, also, set themselves at liberty, or 
more readily submit. Let this suffice for the 
motion in question. 

Let the fourth be that which we term the mo¬ 
tion of matter, and which is opposed to the last. 
For, in the motion of liberty, bodies abhor, reject, 
and avoid a new size or volume, or any new ex¬ 
pansion or contraction, ^for these different terms 
liave the same meaning,) and strive, with all their 
power, to rebound and resume their former density. 
On the contrary, in the motion of matter they are 
anxious to acquire a new volume or dimension, 
and attempt it willingly and rapidly, and occa¬ 
sionally by a most vigorous effort, as in the ex¬ 
ample of gunpowder. 'J'ho most powerful, or, at 
least, most frequent, though not the only instru¬ 
ments of this motion, are heat and cold. For 
instance, the air, if expanded by tension, (as by 
suction in the glass egg,) struggles anxiously to 
restore itself; but if heat be applied, it strives, 
on the contrary, to dilate itself, and longs Vbr a 
larger volume, regularly passing and migrating 
into it, as into a new form, (as it is termed:) nor, 
afmr a certain degree of expansion, is it anxious 
to return, unless it be invited to do so by the ap¬ 
plication of cold, which is not indeed a return, 
but a fresh change. So, also, water, when con¬ 
fined by compression, resistc, and wishes to be¬ 
come as it was before, namely, more expanded ; 
but if there happen an intense and continued 
cold, it changes itself readily and of its own ac¬ 
cord, into the condensed state of ice; and if the 
cold be long continued, without aay intervening 
warmth, (as in grottos and deep caves,) it is 
changed into crystal or similar matter, and never 
resumes its form. 

Let the fifth be that which we term the motion 
of eonlinuily. Wc do not understand by this, sim¬ 
ple and primary continuity with any other body, 
(for thivjt is the motion of connexion,) but the con¬ 
tinuity of a particular body in itself. For it is 
most certain, that all bodies abhor a solution of 
continuity, some more and some less, but all par- 
tially. In hard bodies, (such as steel and glass,) 
the resistance to an interruption of continuity is 
most powerful and efficacious, whilst, althixigh in 
liquids it appears to be faint and languid^ yet it is 
not altogether null, but exists in the lowest degree, 
and shows itself in many experiments^ such as 
bubbles, the round form of drops, in thin threads 
which drip from roofs, the cohesion of glutinous 
substances, and the like. It is most conspicu¬ 
ous, however, if an attempt bn made to push this 
separation to still smaller particles. Thus, in 
mortars, the pestle produces no effect after a cer. 
tain degree of contusion, water does not penetrate 
small fissures, and the air itself, notwithstanding 
its subtilty, does not penetrate the pores of solid 
vessels at once, but only by long continued in¬ 
sinuation. 


Lev the sixth be that which we term the motion 
of aeqmxitfon, or the motion of need. It is that by 
which bodies placed amongst others of a hetero¬ 
genous and, as it were, hostile nature, if they meet 
with the means or opportunity of avoiding them 
and uniting themselves with others of a more 
analagous nature, even when these latter are not 
closely allied to thea>> immediately seize and, as 
it were, select thenu and appear to consider it as 
somethingacqu^(d!T('vhence wederive the name,) 
and to have noed of these latter bodies. For^in- 
stance, gold, or any other metal in leaf, docs not 
like the neighbourhood pf air; if, therefore, they 
meet with any tangiblikand thick substance, (such 
as the finger, paper, or the like,) they immediately 
adhere to it, and are not easily torn from it. 
Faper, tqo, and cloth, and the like, do not agree 
with the air, which is inherent and mixed in their 
pores. They readily, therefore, imbibe water or 
other liquids, and get rid of the air. Sugar, or a 
sponge, dipped in water or wine, and though part 
of it bo out of the water or wine, and at some 
height, above it, will yet gradually absorb tliem. 

lienee, an excellent rule is derived for the 
opening and dissolution of bodies. For, (not to 
mention corrosive and strong waters, which force 
their way,) if a body can be foiyid which is more 
adapted, suited, and friendly to a given solid, 
than that with which it is by some necessity 
united, the given solid immediately opens anti 
diksoli/cs itself to receive the former, and excludes 
or removes the latter.* Nor is the efl’ect or power 
oPihis motion confined to contact, for the electric 
energy (of which Gilbert and others after him 
have told so many fables) is only the energy 
excitqii in a body by gentle friction, and which 
•lops not enfiiire'thc air, but prefers some tangible 
substance, if there be any at hand. 

Let the seventh be that which we term the mo¬ 
tion 1)f greo/rr co;igTfgff//on, by which bodies are 
borne tow'ards masses of a similar nature, for in¬ 
stance, heavy bodies towards the earth, light to 
the sjihero of heav^m. The schools (I'rmcd this 
natural motion, by a superficial consideration of 
it, because produced by no external visible agent, 
whijph made them consider it innate ip the sub¬ 
stances ; or, perhaps, because it does not cease, 
which is little to be w’ondered at, since heaven 
and cai'th are ahrays present, whilst the causes 
and sources of many other motions arc sometimes 
,absent, and sometimes present. They, therefore, 
called this perpetual and proper, because ,it is 
never interrupted, but instantly takes place when 
the others are interrupted, and they called the 
others ad^cititious. The former, however, is in 
reality weak and slow, since it ‘yields, and is 
inferior to the otlfers as long as they act, unless 
the mass of the body he great; and althoitgh this 

motkm have so filled men’s minds, as almost to 

< 

* This (8 one of the most ueehil practical mclhods in cliy- 
mlatry at the preient day. 
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Imto obscured all others, yet they know but^ittle 
about it, and commit many-errors in Its estimate. 

Let the ei^htli be that which we term the mo¬ 
tion of /ewer eon^ra'afiottf by which the homoge¬ 
neous parts in any body separate themselves from 
the heterogenous and unite together, and whole 
bodies of a similar substance coalesce and tend 
ton ards each otlier, and are sometimes congre¬ 
gated, attracted, and meet, fro m some distance; 
thus, in milk the cream rises aU^^certain time, 
and ^11 wine the dregs and tartar sink; wliich 
edects are not to be attribuU'd to gravity and 
levity only, so as to acconivt for the rising of some 
parts and the sinking of othA^, but much mow; to 
the desire of the homogeneous bodies to meet and 
unite. This motion differs from that of need in 
two points: 1st. Hecaitsc the latter is tilt stimu¬ 
lus of a maligUfint and contrary nature; whilst in 
this of which we treat, (if there he no impediment 
or restraint,) the parts are united by their aflinity, 
although there be no foreign nature to create a 
struggle; ‘2dly. Ilecause the union is closer and 
more sell et. For, in the other motion, bodies 
which have no great affinity unite, if they can but 
avoid the hostile body, whilst in this, substances 
which are connected liy a decided kindred resem- 
lil.mee, come togeiltig and are iiioiilded into one. 
It IS a miitinn existing in all eoiiipound bodies, 
and would be readily seen in each, if it were 
not eoiifined .and rhecked by the other afl'ee- 
linns and necessities of bodies wliich distiirB the 
union. ^ 

This motion is usually confined in the three 
following manners; hy the torpor of lliehodirs; 
by the power of the predominating body ; hy ex¬ 
ternal tiiolioti. With regard to ^he first, k. is 
certain that there is more or less sluggishness in 
tangible liodies, and an abhorrence of locomotion : 
so that, unless excited, they prefer remaining con¬ 
tented with their actual state, to placing fhem- 
selvi s in a better position. Tliere are tliree 
means of breaking through this slnggishiiess; 
heal; the active power of a similar body ; viVid, 
and powerful motion. With regard to the first, 
heat is, on this account, defined as that which 
separates herferogeneous, and draws together lip- 
inogenecMis aibstanccs ; a definition of the peri¬ 
patetics, which is ji.stly ridiculed by Gilbert, 
who says it is as if one were to define man to be 
that which sows wheat and plants vineyards; 
being only a definition deduced from effects, and 
those kut partial. But, it is still more to be 
blamed, because those effects, such as they are, 
are not a peculiar propcrty,of heat, but a mere 
accident, (for cold, as we shall afterwards show, 
does the same,) Srising from the desire of the ho¬ 
mogeneous parts to iinite^; the Imat then assists 
them in ^breaking tbroiigli that sluggishness, 
which before restrained their desire. With tc- 
gard to the assistance derived ^om the power of 
a similar body, it is most conspicuous in the 


magnet when armed with stesi, for it exrites in 
! the steel a power of adhering to steel, as a homo* 
I geneous substance, the power of the magnet 
' breaking through the sluggishness of the steel. 
With regard to the assistance of motion, it is seen 
in wooden arrows or points, which penetrate more 
deeply into wood than if they were lipped with 
iron, from the similarity of the substance, the 
swiftness of the motion breaking through tlie 
sluggishness of the wood; of which two last 
experiments we have spoken above, in the apho¬ 
rism on clandestine instanees.* 

The eonfineinent of tho motion of lesser con- 
gregiitiiin, which arise from tho power of tho 
predominant body, is shown in the decomposition 
of blood and urine by cold. .For, as long as these 
substances are filled with the netive spirit, which 
regulates and restrains each of their component 
parts, as the predominant ruler of the wlioli*, tho 
several different parts do not collert themselves 
separately on aeeotint of the cheek ; but as soon 
as that spirit has eva]iorated, or has been choked 
by the cold, then the flccomposed parts unite, 
according to llieir natural desire. Hence, it 
liappcns, that all bodies which contain a sharp 
sjiirit (as salts, and the like) last, without de- 
eoinjiosition, owing to the permanent and dura¬ 
ble power of the predominating and imperious 
spirit. * 

The eon/lnemeiit of tho motion of lesser con¬ 
gregation, which arises from external iiiolion, is 
very evident in tiiat agitation of bodies, which 
jireserves them from jiiilrefaclioti. For all |>iitre- 
faelion dependif on the congregation of tho lioino- 
geneons parts, whence, hy degrees, there ensues 
a eorriiption of tiic first form, (as it is called,) and 
tho generation of another. For, the decomposi¬ 
tion of the original form, which is itself the union 
of the homogeneous parts, precedes the ])utrefac- 
tion, which prepares the way for tlie generation 
of another, 'i'his decomposition, if not Inter¬ 
rupted, is simple; but if there be various obsta¬ 
cles, putrefactions ensue, which are the rudiments 
of a new generation. But, if (to cornu to onr 
present point) a frequent agitation he excited, hy 
external motion, the motion towards union (which 
is delicate and gentle, anil requires to he free from 
all externifl infliicnee) is disturbed, and ceases; 
which wc perceive to he tlie ease in inmiinerabln 
instances. •Tims, the daily agitation or flowing 

water prevents putrefaction; winds prevent 
the air from being pestilent; corn, turned about 
and shaken in granaries, continues clean; in 
short, every thing which is externally agitated, 
will, with difficulty, rot internally. 

We must not omit that union of the parts of 
bodies which is the principal cause of induration 
and desiccation. When tho spirit or moisture, 
which has evaporated into spirit, has escaped 

•* See Aphoriim 2S. 

-2 M a. 
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from a porous body, (such as wood, bone, parch¬ 
ment, and the like,) the thicker parts are drawn 
together, and united with a greater eiTort, and in¬ 
duration or desiccation is the consequence; and 
this we attribute not so much to the motion of 
connexion, (in order to prevent a vacuum,) as to 
this motion of friendship and union. 

Union from a distance is rare, and yet is to l>c 
met with in more instances than are generally 
observed. Wo perceive it when one bubble dis¬ 
solves another, wlien medicines attract humours 
from a similarity of substance, when one string 
moves another in unison with it on diflerent in- 
Htriiments, and the like. We are of o]iinion that 
this motion is very prevalent also in animal spi¬ 
rits, but are <|tiito ignorant of the fact. It is, 
however, conspicuous in the magnet, and mag- 
ncti’/.cd iron. Whilst speaking of the motions 
of the magnet, we must plainly distinguish them, 
for there are four distinct powers or effects of the 
magnet which should not be confounded, although 
the wonder and astonishment of mankind has 
classed them together. 1. I’ho attraction of the 
magnet to tho magnet, or of iron to the magnet, 
or of magnetized iron to iron. Its polarity 
towards the north and south, and its variation. 
3. Its penetration through gold, glass, stone, and 
all other substances. 4, '/'he communication of 
power from the mineral lo-iron, and from iron to 
iron, without any communication of the sub¬ 
stances. Here, however, we only speak of the 
first, '('here is also a singular motion of attrac¬ 
tion between quicksilver and gold, so that the 
gold attracts quicksilver even when made use of 
in ointment, and *hosc who work surrounded by 
the vapours of quicksilver are wont to hold a 
piece of gold in their mouths, to collect the exha¬ 
lations, which would otl;t;rwise attack the heads 
and bones, and this piece soon grows white.'* 
Let this suffice for the motion of lesser congre- 
gati(*n. 

Let tho ninth be the mirffnetie motion, which 
although of the nature of that last mentioned, yet, 
when operating at great distances, and on great 
masses, deserves a separate inquiry, especially 
if it neither begin in contact, as most motions 
of congregation do, nor end by bringing the sub¬ 
stances into contact, as all do, bub only raise 
them, and make them swell without any further 
olfect. For if the moon raise the. waters, or 
cause moist substances to swell, or if the starpr 
sphere attract the planets towards their apogees, 
or the sun confine the planets Mercury and Venus 
to within a certain distance of his mass;| these 
motions do not appear capable of being classed 
under either of those of congregation, hut to be, 
as it were, intermediately and imperfectly congre- 
gative, and thus to form a distinct species. 

Let the tenth motion be that of aeoidance, or 

• Uuery. 

t Observe this approximation to Xawton’s theory! 


that which is opposed to the motion of lesser con¬ 
gregation, by which bodies, with a kind of anti 
pathy, avoid and disperse, and separate them¬ 
selves from, or refuse to unite themselves with 
others of a hostile nature. For, although this 
may sometimes appear to be an accidental mo¬ 
tion, necessarily attendant upon that of the lesser 
congregation, because the homogeneous parts 
cannot unite, u^ss the heterogeneous be first 
removed and yi^ded ; yet it is still to be classed 
separately, u-Ad considered as a distinct spepies, 
because, in many cases, the desire of avoidance 
appears to be more marked than that of union. 

I( is very conspiouoiis in the excrements of 
animals, nor less, perhaps, in objects odious to 
particular senses, especially the smell and taste. 
For a fetid smell is rejected by the nose, so as to 
produce a sympathetic motion of expulsion at tho 
mouth of the stomach; a bitter and rough taste 
is rejected by the palate or throat, so as to produce 
a sympathetic concussion and shivering of the 
head. This motion is visible also in other cases. 
Thus it is observed insome kinds of aiilipcristasis, 
as in tlic middle rt'gion of the air, the cold of 
which appears to bo occasioned by the rejeelion 
of cold from the regions o*' the heavenly bodies; 
and also in the heat and con^iislion observed in 
siibterranerus spots, which appear to be owing 
to the rejection of heat from the centre of tho 
earth. For heat and cold, when in small (juanti- 
'tics( mutually destroy each other, wliilst in larger 
quantities, like armies equally matched, they re- 
Inovo and eject each other in open cnnilict. It is 
said, also, that cinnamon and other perfiinu's 
retain their odour longer when placed near privies 
and. foul places, because they will not iiniln and 
mix with'Titin*ks. It is well known that quick¬ 
silver, which would otherwise reunite into a com¬ 
plete mass, is prevented from so doing by man’s 
sp*\ttIo, pork, lard, turpentine, and the like, from 
the little aflinity of its parts witli those substances, 
so that when surrounded by them it draws itself 
bsiok, and its avpidance of these ii tervening ob¬ 
stacles is greater than its desire of reuniting itself 
to its homogeneous parts; which is what they 
tprm the mortification of quicksilver., Again, the 
difference in w'eight of oil and water is not the 
only reason for their refusing to mix, hut it is also 
owing to the little affinity of the two, for spirits 
of wine, which are lighter than oil, mix very 
well with water. A very remarkable instance 
of tho motion in question is seen in nitre, and 
crude bodies of a like nature, which abhor dame, 
as'may be observed in gunpowder, quicksilver, 
and gold. Tho avoidance of one pole of the 
magnet by iron is not, (as GiKiert has well ob¬ 
served,) strietj^ speaking, an avoidance, but a 
conformity, or attraction to a more gonvenient 
situation. 

Let tho clevcnfii motion he that of asutmi/atton, 
or self-multiplication, or simple generation, by 
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whirh latter term we do not mean the sitnple 
{reneration of integral bodies, such as plants or 
animals, but of homogeneous bodies. By this 
motion homojreneous bodies convert those which 
arc allied to them, or, at least, well disposed and 
prepared, into their own substance and nature, 
'i'hus tiainc multiplies itself over vapours and 
oily substances, and genenites fresh ilanie; the 
air over water and watery subij^ces multiplies 
itself and oenerutes fresh air; tinl^iretabie and 
aniii^il spirit, over the thin partiele^f a watery 
or oleaginous spirit contained in its food, multi-1 
plies itii'ir and generates fresh spirit; the soljd 
parts of jilants and animalsf as tlie leaf, tlotyer, I 
the llesh, bone, and the like, each of them assi¬ 
milate some part of the juices contained in thcTr 
food, and generate a successive and daUy sub- 
stance. For let none rave w ith Paracelsus, who 
(blinded by his distillations) would have it, that 
nutrition takes place by mere separation, and 
tlial the vyr, nose, brain, and liver, lie concealed 
in bread and meat, the root, loaf, and flower, in 
the juice of the earth ; asserting that just as the 
artist brings out a leaf, flower, eye, nose, hand, 
foot, and tbe like, from a rude mass of stone or 
wood, by the separatiovi and rejection of what is 
superfluous; so the^great artist within us brings 
out our si'vcral limbs ami |)arts by separation 
and rejection. But to leave such trifling, it is 
most certain that all the parts of vegetables and 
animals, as well the liomogeneniis ns orgaTiic, 
first of all attract those juices contained in their 
foiKl, which arc nearly common, or at least not 
very dill'ereiit, and then assimilate and convert 
them into their own nature. Nor does this as¬ 
similation, or simple generation, take place* in 
animated bodies only, but the inani^iate also 
]>artici|i.ite in tbe same property, (as wc have ob¬ 
served of flame and air,) and that languid spirit, 
whii'h is contained in every tangible animated sub- 
st.inee, is perpetually working upon the coarser 
jiarts, and converting them into spirit, w'liieli af- 
terw arils is exhaled, whence cnsites a iliiniiuitidn 
of weight, and a desiccation of which wc have 
spoken t-lsewhere.'* Nor shouhl we, in speak¬ 
ing of assimiJation, neglect to mention the ae.crqr 
turn which 1 usually distinguished from aliment, 

1(1 wliieli is observed when mud grows info a 
mass between stones, and is converted info a 
stony substance, and the scaly substance round 
the le,(;lh is converteal into one no less hard than 
the tce4h themselves; for we are of opinion that 
there exists in all bodies a desire of assimilation, 
as well as of uniting w'ith hijpiogeneous masses. 
Each of these imwers, however, is confined, 
nlthoiigh in diflerent manners, and should be 
diligently investigated, because \hey are con¬ 
nected wMi the revival of old age. Lastly, it is 
worthy of observation, that in t^e nine prccediltg 

* Sec the citing Inilancei, Aphorlem 40. 


motions, bodies appear to aim at the mere pre¬ 
servation of their nature, whilst in this they at¬ 
tempt its propagation. 

Let the twelfth motion be that of excifemenl, 
which appears to be a species of the lust, and is 
sometimes mentioned by us under that name. It 
is, like that, a diffusive, communicative, transi¬ 
tive, and multiplying motion; and tliey agree re¬ 
markably in their eircct, although they differ in 
their mode of action, and in their subject-matter. 
The former proceeds imperiously, and with au¬ 
thority ; it orders and compels the assimilated to 
be converted and changed into tbe assimilating 
body. The latter proceeds by art, insinuation, 
and steaiili, inviting and disposing the excited 
ten arils the nature of the ^xriting body. The 
foriiier both multiplies and transforms bodies and 
substances; thus a greater (piantity of flame, air, 
spirit, and flesh is formed; but in tlic latter, the 
powers only aro multiplied and changed, and 
heat, the magnetic power, and piitrefiiction, in 
the above instances, are increased. Ilcat docs 
not diffuse itself, when heating other bodies, by 
any communication of the original heat, hut only 
hy exciting the parts of the lieated body to that 
motion which is the form of heat, and of which 
we sjiokc in the first vintage of the nature of 
heat. Heat, therefore, is excited much less 
rapidly and readily in Stone or metal, than in air, 
on aeeoiint of the inaptitude and sluggisliiicsa 
of tho.se bodies in neijuiring that motion, so that 
it is probable that there may be some sulmtances, 
towards the centreof the eartli, quite ineapahlo 
of being heateif, on account of their density, 
which may deprive them of the spirit hy which 
the motion of excitmnent is usually commenced. 
Thus, also, the magnet creates in the iron a new 
disposition of its parts, and a conformalile motion, 
without losing any of its virtue. So the leaven 
of bread, yeast, rennet, and some poisons, excite 
and invite successive and continued rnotioTi in 
dough, beer, cheese, or tho human body ; not so 
irincli from the power of the (‘.veiling, as the pro 
disposition and yielding of the excited body. 

Let till! thirteenth motion be that of i;n/>reWon, 
wliieli is also a species of motion of assimilation, 
and the iflost subtile of diffii.sivc motions. We 
have tlionglft it right, however, to consider it as 
a distinct species, on aecoimt of iu remarkable 
dilferencc fr»»m the two last. For the simple ino- 
ti<*^ of assimilation transforms the bodies them¬ 
selves, so that if you remove tho first agent, you 
diminish not the effect of those wbinh succend; 
thus, neither the first lighting of flame, nor the 
first conversion into air, are of any importance to 
the flame or air next generated. So, also, the 
motion of excitement still continues for a consi¬ 
derable time after the removal of the first agent, 
as in a heated body on the removal of the original 
heat, in the excited iron on the removal of the 
magnet, and in the dough on the removal of the 
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leaven. But the motion of impression, althoii^rh 
dilTusive and transitive, appears, nevertheless, to 
depend on the first agent, so that, upon the re* 
rnoval of tlie latter, the former immediately fails 
and perishes; for which reason also ii takes effect 
in a moment, or at least a very short space of time. 
Wo are, wont to call the two former motions tlin 
motions of the generation of Jupiter, because 
when Itorn they continue to exist; and the latter, 
the motion of the generatiftn of Saturn, because! 
it is immediately devoured and absorbed. It 
may be seiui in three instances; 1, In the rays of 
light; !2. In the percussions of sounds; 3. In 
inagiK'tii: attractions as regards coiiimiinication. 
For, on the riunoval of light, colours and all its 
other images disappnsr, ns, on the cessation of the 
first percussion and the vibration of the body, 
sound soon fails; and altbongh sounds arc agi¬ 
tated by the wiiul, like waves, yet it is to bn ob- 
serve.d, that the same sound does not last during 
the whole lime of the reverberation. Tbii!^ when 
a bell is slriick, the sound appears to be continued 
for a considerable time, and one miglit easily be 
led into the mistake of supposing it to float aiul 
remain in the air during tlin whole time, which 
is most erronertiis. For the reverberation is not 
one idenlic.il sound, but the ri'petition of sounds; 
wbicb IS made inanifesi by .stopping .'ind confining 
the sonorous body ; thus, if a bell be stopjieil and 
liebi lightly, so as to he immovable, the sound 
fails, and there is no further reverheration ; and if 
a musical airing be touched after the first vibra¬ 
tion, eiiher with the finger, (as in the harj),) or a 
<liiill, (as in the harpsichord,) the sound immedi¬ 
ately ceases. If the magnet lie removed, the iron 
f.ills. 'I'lie moon, however, cannot he removed 
from the sea, nor the earth from a heavy falling 
body, and we c.in, therefore, make no experiment 
upon them, but the ease is the same. 

l.et the fourteenth motion be that of rnnjii'tirii- 
//o/iTir /iiisi/inn, by wliieli luHlies appear to desire 
n peculiar situation, colloealioii, and configuration 
with others, rather than union or separation. This 
is a very abstruse motion, and has not been well 
investigated ; and, in some instances, appears to 
occur almost without any cause, althoueh we be 
mistaken in supposing this to he really tho ease. 
For if it be asked, why the heavens revolve from 
east to west, rather than from west to east, or why 
they turn on poles situated near the Bears, rather 

siieh a question appears to be unreasonable, sineo 
these plipiionienit should he reeeived as delermt- 
nato, and the objects of onr experience. There 
are, indeed, some ultimate and self-existing phe¬ 
nomena in nature, but those which we have just 
mentioned are not to be referred to that class: for 
wc attribute them to a certain harmony and con¬ 
sent of the universe, which haa not yet been pro¬ 
perly observed. But if tho motion of thu earth 
from west to east be allowed, the same question 


may*he put, for it must also revolve round certain 
poles, and why should they be placed where they 
are, rather than elsewhere 1 The polarity and 
variation of the needle come under our present 
head. There is also observed in both natural 
and artifici.il bodies, especially solids rather than 
fluids, a particular collocation and position of 
parts, resembling hairs or fibres, which should be 
diligently invijligated, since, without a discovery 
of tliem, bofli^cannot be conveniently controlled 
or wrouglit upon. The eddies observable in 
liquids by which, when compressed, they suc¬ 
cessively raise dilTerertt parts of their mass before 
tlu^ can escape, so as to equalize the pressure, is 
iporo correctly assigned to the motion of liberty'. 

lift tliP fifteenth motion bo tjiat of tninswi'.^siim, 
or of pflssage, by wliieh the powers of bodies are 
more or less impeded or advanced by the medium, 
according to the nature of the bodies and their 
elTi'elivn powers, and also aceordiiig to that of 
tlin medium. For one mcdiuin is adapted to 
liglit, niiotber to soiiml, another to beat and cold, 
another to iiiagiietic action, and so on with rcg.ird 
to the other actions. 

I.et tlie sixleentli be that wliieli wo term the 
rtii/til or pn/ilirr/l motion,Ijy wliieli tlin predomi¬ 
nant and governing parts tfT any body ebcek, 
.subdue, reduce, and regulate the others, and force 
them to unite, separate, stand still, move, or as- 
,Slime a certain position, not from any inclination 
of tlieir own, but according to a certain order, and 
j'is best suits tliR convenience of the governing 
part, so that there is a sort of dominion and civil 
government exercised by the ruling part over its 
subjects. This motion is very* coiis|>ieuona in 
the* spirits o{ animals, wlioro, as long as it is in 
force, it tempers all the motion of tho other parts. 
It is round in a less degree in other bodies, as we 
liavp observed in blood ami urine, wliieli are not 
decomposed until the spirit, wbieli mixed and 
retained their parts, has been ciiiilled or extin¬ 
guished. Nor is this motion peculiar to spirits 
only, although Hi most bodies the spirit picdomi- 
iiates, owing to its rapid motion and penetration; 
for the grosser parts predominate in denser bo- 
iKes, which are not filled with a qiii(k and active 
sp^it, (such as exists in ipiieksilver or vitriol,) 
so that unless this cheek or yoke he thrown off 
by sonio enntrivanee, there is no hope of any 
transformation of such bodies. And let not any 
one siip|inse that we have forgotten onr subject, 
because wo speak of prcdominaiirc in thfs clas- 
sifleation of motions, which is made entirely 
with the view of assisting the investigation of 
wrestling instances, or instaqpes of iiredomi- 
nance. For wj do not now treat of the general 
predominance ^f motions or powers, but of that 
of parts in whole bodies, which con^tutes the 
particular speciesfhere considered. 

Let the seventeenth motion be the sponlancous 
mution of revolution., by which bodies having a 
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tendency to move, and placed in a favAirabiej 
situation, enjoy their peculiar nature, pursuing! 
themselves and nothing else, and seeking as it 
Were to embrace themselves. For bodies seem 
either to move without any limit, or to tend to¬ 
wards a limit, arrived at which, they either revolve 
according to their peculiar nature, or rest. Those 
which are favourably situated, and have a ten¬ 
dency to motion, move in a cirj^ with an eternal 
and unlimited motion; those*m|i^ are favoura- 
bly,situated and abhor motion, rest^Tliose w'hich 
arc not favourably situated move in a straight 
line, (as their shortest path,) in order to unite 
with others of a congenial •nature. This ntotion 
of revolution admits of nine diflercnccs; 1. With 
regard to the centre about which the bodies move; 
‘2. Tiic poles round which they moves 3. The 
circiimferenee or orbit relatively to its distance 
from the centre; 1. The velocity or greater or less 
speeil with which they revolve; 5. The direction 
of the motion, as from east to west, or the reverse; 
(j. The deviation from a perfect circle, by spiral 
lines at a greater or less distance from the centre; 
7. The deviation from the circle by spiral lines at 
a greater or less distance from the poles; 8. The 
greater or less distatise of these spirals from each 
other; 9. And, la^^tly, the variation of the poles, 
if they be movable; which, however, only af¬ 
fects revolution when circular. The motion in 
rpiestion is, according to common and long re¬ 
ceived opinion, considered to be that of thtfhea- 
vcnly bodies. There exists, however, with re¬ 
gard to this, a considerable dispute between some 
of the ancients as well as moderns, who have 
attributed a motion of revolution to the earth. A 
much more reasonable controversjr, perhapn, ex¬ 
ists, (if it be not a matter beyond dispntb,) whether 
the motion in question (on the hypothesis of the 
earth’s being fixed) is confined to the heavens^ or 
rather descends and is communicated to the air 
and water. The rotation of missiles, as in darts, 
musket balls, and the like, we refer entirely to 
the motion of liberty. • * , 

r,ct the eighteenth motion be f'.it of trepidu- 
Hull, to which (in the sense assigned to it by 
astronomere) we do not give much credit; biit^in 
our serious and general search after the te|^en- 
cics of natural bodies, this motion occur^hnd 
appears worthy of forming a distinct specicl. It 
is the motion of an (as it tvere) eternal captivity; 
when bodies, for instance, being placed not alto -1 
gethes according to their nature, and yet not 
exactly ill, constantly tremble, and are restless, 
not contented with their position, and^yet not 
daring to advance. Such is the motion of the 
heart and the j^ulse of animals^^and it must ne¬ 
cessarily occur in all bodies whidh are situated in 
a mean ^te, between conveniences and inconve¬ 
niences ; so that being removed from their projier 
position, they strive to escape, are repulsed, and 
again continue to make the attempt. 

VoL. II_53 


Let the nineteenth and last motion be one 
which can scarcely be termed a motion, and yet 
is one; and which we may call the motion of 
repote, or of abhorrence of motion. It is by tliia 
motion that the earth stands by its own weight, 
whilst its extremes move towards the middle, not 
to an imaginary centre, but in order to unite. It 
is owing to the same tendency, that all bodies of 
considerable density abhor motion, and their only 
tendency is not to move, which nature tliry pre¬ 
serve, although excited and urged in a variety of 
ways to motion. But if they be comjielled to 
move, yet do they always appear anxious to re¬ 
cover their former state, and to cease from motion, 
in which respect they certainly appear active, 
and attempt it with sufljcient swillness and 
rapidity, as if fatigued and impatient of delay. 
We can only have a partial representation of this 
tendency, because with us every tangible sub¬ 
stance is nut only not condensed to the utmost, 
but even some spirit is added, owing to the action 
and concocting influence of the heavenly bodies. 

Wo have now, therefore, exhibited the species 
or simple elements of the motions, tendencies, 
and active powers, which are most universal in 
nature; and no small portion of natural science 
has been tlius sketched out. We do not, however, 
deny that other instances can, perhaps, be added, 
and our divisions diangnd according to some 
inure natural order of things, and also reduced to 
a less number; in which respect we do not allude 
to any abstract classiflcation, as if one were to 
say, tliat “ bodies desire the preservation, exalta¬ 
tion, propagatfon, or feuition of their nature;’* 
or, that >• motion tends to the preservation and 
benefit either of the universe, (as in the case of 
those of resistance an4 connection,) or of exten¬ 
sive wholes, (as in the case of those of the. greater 
congregation, revolution, and abhorrence of mo¬ 
tion,) or in particular forms, as in the case of the 
others. For, although such remarks be juiA,yet, 
unless they terminate in matter and construction, 
according to true definitions, they are speculative 
and of little use. In the mean time, our classi¬ 
fication will suffice, and bo of much use in tho 
consideration of tho predominance of powers, and 
examining the wrestling instances which con¬ 
stitute ouf present subject. 

For, of tho motions here laid down, some are 
quite invincible, some more powerful than others, 
l^iich they confine, check, and morlify; others 
e>^nd to a greater distance, others are more im¬ 
mediate and swift, others strengthen, increase, 
and accelerate the rest. 

The motion of resistance is roost adamantine 
and invincible. We are yet in doubt whether 
such be the nature of that of connection; for wo 
cannot with certainty determine whether there be 
a vacuum, either extensive or intermixed with 
matter. Of one thing, however, we are satisfied, 
that the reason assigned by Leucippus and He* 
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mocritus for the introduction of a vacuum, 
(namely, that the same bodies could not other¬ 
wise comprehend and fill g^reatcr and less spaces,) 
is false. For there is clearly a folding of matter, 
by which it wraps and unwraps itself in space 
within certain limits, without the intervention of 
a vacuum. Nor is there two thousand times 
more of vacuum in air than in gold, as there 
should bo on this hypothesis; a fact demonstrated 
by the very powerful energies of Iluids, (which 
would otherwise float like fine dust in vacuo,) 
and many other prmifs. The other iiiotiotis dlri‘r.1 
and are directed by each other according to their 
strength, quantity, excitement, emission, or the 
assistance or impediments they meet with. 

For instance, some^arincd magnets hold and 
support iron of sixty times their own weight; so 
far docs the motion of lesser congregation predo¬ 
minate ever that of the greater; but if the wuigiit 
be increased, it yields. A lever of a certain 
strength will raise a given weight, anil so far the 
motion of liberty predominates over that oV the 
greater congregation, but if the weight bo greater, 
the former motion yields. A ]>iecc of leather 
strcudii'd to a certain point docs not break, and 
BO far the motion of continuity predominates over 
that of timsioii, but if the tension be greater, 
ihc leather breaks, and the motion of continu¬ 
ity yields, A certain qiiafility of water flows 
through a chink, and so far the motion of greater 
congregation predominates over that of continuity, 
but if the chink be smaller, it yields. If a musket 
be charged with ball and powdered sulphur alone, 
and fire be applied, the ball is iiotMischargcd, in 
wliicb case the motion of greater congregation 
overcomes that of matter, but when gunpowder 
is used, the motion of matter in the Kiilphur pre¬ 
dominates, being assisted by that motion and the 
motion of avoidance in the nitre; and so of the 
rest. Fur wmstling instances (which show the 
pri'doiniiiaiice of powers, and in what iiianner 
and proportion they predominate and yield) must 
be searched for with active and industrious dili-i 
gence. 

The methods and nature of this yielding must 
also bn diligently examined; as, for instance, 
whether the motions completely cease ol exert 
themselves, but arc constrained. Fat, in the 
bodies with wliieli we aro acquainted, there is no 
real, but an apparent rest, cither in tho whole or 
in parts. This apparent rest is occasioned either^ 
by equilibiiiiiii or the absolute predominance of 
nu'tioiis. By cqi.ilibriiiin, as in tho scales of the 
balance, which rest if the weights be equal. By 
)>rc>dominance, as in perforated jars, in w-bieh the 
water rests, and is prevented fronfi fulling by the 
predominance of tlie motion of connection. It 
is. however, to be observed (as we have said be¬ 
fore) how far the yielding motions exert them¬ 
selves. For, if a man bo held stretched out on 
the ground against his will, with .arras and legs 


bound down, or otherwise confined, and yet strive 
with all his power to get up, the struggle is not 
the less, although ineffectual. The real state of 
the case (namely, whether the yielding motion 
be, as it were, annihilated by the predominance, 
or there be rather a continued although an invisi¬ 
ble effort) will perhaps appear in the concurrence 
of motions, although it escape our notice in their 
conflict. For in^nce, let an experiment be made 
with muskctui^ethcr a musket ball, at its ut¬ 
most range straight line, or, as it is commonly 
called, point blank, strike with less force when 
projected upwards, where the motion of the blow 
is simple, than when projected downwards, where 
the motion of gravity concurs with the blow, 

Vhe rules of such instances of predominance 
as occur,ishould be collected : such as the follow¬ 
ing; the mure general the desired advanl.ign i.s, 
the stronger will be the motion; the motion of 
connexion, for instance, which relates to the in¬ 
tercourse of the parts of the universe, is more 
powerful than that of gravity, which relates to 
the intercourse of dense bodies only. Again, tho 
desire of a private good does not, in general, 
prevail against tliat of a piihlie one, except \\ here 
the quantities are small. Would that such were 
the ease in civil matters ! « 

4!). Ill tlio tweiily-iifih rank of prerogative in¬ 
stances, wo will jilacc stigf'tslitif' instances; such 
as suggest or point out that which is advanta- 
goou4 to mankind ; for bare power and knowledge, 
ill themselves, exalt, rather than enrich human 
nature. We must, therefore, select from the 
general store, such things ns arc most useful to 
mankind. We shall have a better opportiiiiily 
of ditciissing these when we treat of the apjili- 
cation to practice; besides, in the work of inter- 
pret.ition, wc leave room, on every subject, for 
the Juiiiian or optative chart; for it is a part of 
science to make judicious iiiqiiirie.s and wi^lie.s. 

50. In the twenty-sixlh rank of prerogative 
instances, wc will place the gem rally unfu! in- 
sjaift'cs. They ire such as relate to v lO'iis 
points, and frequently occur, sparinsr. I)\ that 
means, considerable labour and new trials. 'J'hc 
prryier place for treating of instances land contri¬ 
vance, will be that in which we speak of the 
applffiition to practice, and the methods of expe¬ 
riment. All that has hitherto been ascertained, 
and made use of, will he described in the partien- 
lar history of each art. At present, wc will sub¬ 
join a few general examples of the iiistann's in 
question. 

Man acts, then, uppn natural bodies (besides 
merely bringing them together or removing them) 
by seven prinripa’methods : 1. By the exeliision 
of all that iiiipeir'is and disturbs; ‘2. Byeompres- 
sion, extension, agitation, and the likni 3. By 
heat and eold; 4. By detention in a siiitablo 
place; 5. By rhoeiiing or directing motion; C. 
By peculiar harmonics; 7. By a seasonable and 
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proper alternation, series, and succession* of all! Any bodies, however, can easily bo suspended 
these, or at least of some of iliem. under some such vessel as wc have mentioned, 

1. With regard to the tirst; common air, which whieli has occasioned our remarks upon the expe- 
is always at hand, and forces its admission, as riinent. 

also the rays of the heavenly bodies, create much Another advantage of the careful and hermeti* 
disturh jiiee. Whatever, therefore, tends to ex- cal closing of bodies is this; not only the admis¬ 
sion of external air is prevented, (of which wo 
have treated,) but the spirit of bodies also is pre¬ 
vented from making its escape, which is an inter¬ 
nal operation. For any one operating on natural 
bodies must be certain as to their quantity, and 
that nothing has evaporated or escaped; since 
profound aileriitions tsiko place in botlics, when 


elude them, may well he considered as generally 
Useful. The substance and thickness of vessels 
in which bodies are placed when prepared for 
opcMtions lu.iy be referred tdWpis head. So, 
al'^>, may the arcuratc methods of^ising vessels 
by consolidation, or llic latum MjMciitiar, as the 
ehyuiists call it. The exclusion of air by means ^ 
of li<|iiids at the exireinity, is also very i^^eful;art prevents the loss or escape of any portion, 
as, when they pour oil on wine, or the juiees of ; whilst nature prevents their annihilation. Witli 
herbs, which, hy sjireading itself upon the ^op, i regard to this eireiiinstanee, a false idea has pri'- 
likc a cover, preserves them uniiijurei^ from the ' vailed, (which, if true, wobld make us desjiair of 
air. I’owders, also, are- servieeahle, for, although ' preserving <|uaiitity w ilhoiit diiiiinution.) namely, 
they contain air mixed uji in them, yet they ward I that the spirit of liodics, and air when rarefied hy a 


oil’ the power of the mass of eircumanibient air, 
whieli is seen in the preservation of grapes, and 
otlu'r fruits, in sand and flour. Wax, honey, 
pileh, and other resinous bodies, are well used in 
order to make the exclusion more perfect, and to 
ri'iiiove the air and celestial iiilluenee. Wc have 
sometimes made an experiment, hy placing a ves¬ 
sel or other hudie^ in quicksilver, the most dense 
of all sulistances capable of being poured round 
others, (iprltos and subterraneous eaves are of 
gieat use in keeping olf Ihi: cfl'ccis of the sun, 
id the predatory aelinn of air, and, in th(«noflli 
of (ii-rm.iny, are used for granaries. 'I'lie depo¬ 
siting of bodies at the holtom of water niay*l)e 
also mentioned here, and 1 renieiiiher having heard 
of Some bottles of wine being let down into a 
deep well in order to cool them, hut left llg're hy 
chance, carelessness, and forgetfulness, for seve- 
r.il years, and then taken out; hy which means, 
the w iiie not only escnjicd bccoiiiiiig flat or dead, 
hut was 111 ueh more excellent in flavour; ar'sing 
(as It appears) from a more complete raixtarc of 
its parts. Hut, if the case require that bodies 
should 1)0 sunk to the holtopi of water, as in 
rivers, or the sea, and yet should not touch ifie 
water, nor he enclosed in sealed vessels, hut sur¬ 
rounded only l»y air, it would*be right to use^that 
vessel which has been so uetimes employed under 
water, above ships that have sunk, in oilier to 
enable the divers to remain below and hreiAbc oc- 
casionaliv by tarns. It was of the following 
nature. A hollow tub of metal was formed, and 


great degree of beat, cannot be so kept in by being 
enclosed in any vessel, as not to escape by llin 
small pores. Men arc led into this idea by com¬ 
mon ex|)eriments of a euii inverted over water, 
with a eaiiille or piece of lighted paper in it, by 
whieli the water is drawn up, and of those caps 
which when heated draw up the flesh. For tliey 
think that in each experiment the ranTied air 
escapes, and that its quantity is therefore diiiii. 
nished, hy which ii*eaiis tiie water or flesh rises 
hy the iiiolion of eoniie.xion. 'I'liis is, however, 
most iiicorrert. For the air is not diininislied in 
quantity, hut coritraeled in dimensions,* nor docs 
this motion of the rising of tlio water begin till 
the llame is extinguished, or the air eooh-d, so that 
jihysieiaiiH piaen cold spongi'S, moistened with 
water, on the cups, in order to inereaso their 
attraction. There is, therefore, no reason why 
men should fear much from the ready escape of 
air: for, although it be true tliat the most solid 
bodies have their jKjres, yet neither air nor spirit 
readily suffers itself to be rarefied to f^iicli an 
extrema degree; just as water will not escape by 
a small chink. 

II. With regard to the second of the seven 
above irienlioncd metiiods, we must especially 
observe, that eoiiipression and similar violenco 
have a most powerful effect either in producing 
locomotion, and other motions of the same nature, 
as may he observed in engiiu s and |irojecliles, or 
in destroying flic organic body and those qnaliltes 


^wliieh consist entirely in motion, (for all life, 
sunk so as to have its bottom parallel with the. u'tgi every description of flame and ignition are 
surface of the water; it thus carried down with | demroyed by compression, which also injures 
it to the bottom of the sea all the air eontaided in ' and deranges every machine;) or in destroying 
the tub. It stood upon three feet, (like^a tripod,) those qualities which consist in posiiit.ii and a 
being of ralhA- less height than a man, so that; coarse difference of parts, asinerdours; for tlifl 
when the diviT was in want ck breath, he could j 

put hisjicad into the hollow of the tub, breathe,: • pg,i |),e |„ expandoil aniip»c»pri<, and iKiri » cmi* 
and then eontinuc his work. We hear tliat some ■mned liy the flanie When condenaed, llierernre, by Ihn 

sort of boat or vessel has noV been invented, ca- u cannot "f; 'I' 

. rxlernal almnapliere to prevent the liquid or fleah rrum being 

pable of carrying men some distance under water. ^ forred into the gi^. 
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colour of a flower when whole diflers from that 
it presents when bruised, and the same may be 
observed of whole and powdered amber; or in 
taste, for the taste of a pear before it is ripe and 
of the same pear when bruised and softened is 
different, since it becomes perceptibly more sweet. 
But such violence is of little avail in the more 
noble transformations and changes of homoge¬ 
neous l)odies, for they do not, by such means, 
acquire any constantly and permanently new 
state, but one tliat is transitory, and always 
struggling to return to its former habit and free¬ 
dom. It would not, however, be useless to make 
some more diligent experiments with regard to 
this; whetlier, for instance, the condensation of 
a perfectly homogeneous body (such as air, water, 
oil, and the like) or their rarefaction, when effected 
by violence, can become permanent, Axed, and, 
as it were, so ciranged as to become a nature. 
This might at first be tried by simple perse¬ 
verance, and then by means of helps and liarmo- 
nies. It might readily have been attempted, (if 
we had but thought of it,) when we condensed 
water (as was mentioned above) by hammering 
and compression until it burst out. For w(t 
ought to have left the fl.ittcnod globe untouched 
for some days, and then to have drawn off the 
Water in onler to try whether it would have iiii- 
incdiately occupied the same dimensions as it did 
before the condensation. If it had not done so, 
either immediately or soon afterxvards, the con¬ 
densation would have appeared to have been 
rendered constant; if not, it would have appeared 
that a restitution took place, and** that the con¬ 
densation had been transitory. Something of the 
same kind might have been tried with the glass 
eggs; the egg should have been sealed up sud¬ 
denly and firmly, after a complete exhaustion of 
the air, and should have been allowed to remain 
so fur some days, and it might then have been 
tried wbether, on opening the aperture, the air 
would be drawn in with a hissing noise, or 
whether as iiiiich water would be drawn into it 
when immersed, as would have been drawn into 
it at first, if it had not continued sealed. For 
it is probable (or at least worth making the ex¬ 
periment) that this might have happened, dr might 
happen, because perseverance has a sirtdlar effect 
upon bodies which are a little less homogeneous. 
A stick bent together for some time docs not 
rebound, which is not owing to any loss of quarjy, 
tity in the wood during the time, for the •'.urm 
would occur (af*6r a larger time) in a plate of 
steel, which does not evaporate. If the experi¬ 
ment of simple perseverance should fail, the 
matter should not be given up, but other means 
should bo employed. For it would be no small 
advantage, if bodies could bo endued with fixed 
and constant natures by violence. Air could 
then bn converted into water by condensation, 
with other similar effects; for man is more the 


mastdr of violent motions than of any other 
means. 

III. The third of our seven methods is referred 
to that great practical engine of nature as well as 
of art, cold and heat. Here man's power limps, 
as it were, with one leg. For we possess the heat 
of fire, which is infinitely more powerful and in¬ 
tense than that of the sun (as it reaches us) and that . 
of animals. But we want cold,* except such as { 
we can obtaiwiln winter, in caverns, or by sur¬ 
rounding ob^ts witli snow and ice, which, per¬ 
haps, may be compared in degree with the noon¬ 
tide heat of the sun in tropical countries, increased 
by l^ie reflection of inounlains and walls. For 
this degree of heat and cold can be borne for a 
short period only by animals, yet it is nothing 
compared with the heat of a burning furnace, or 
the corresponding degree of cold.f Every thing 
with us has a tendency to become rarefied, dry, 
and wasted, and nothing to become condensed or 
soft, except by mixtures, and, as it were, spurious 
methods. Instances of cold, therefore, should be 
searched for mostdiligcntly, such as may be found 
by exposing bodies upon biiihlings in a bard frost, 
in subtcrr.incous caverns, by surrounding bodies 
with snow and ice in deej/ places cxcavateil for 
that purpose, by lf3tting bodies down into wells, 
liy burying bodies in quicksilver and metals, by 
immersing them in streams which petrify wood, 
by burying them in the earth, (which the t'liineso 
are deported to do with their china, masses of 
which, made for that purpose, are said to remain 
in the ground for forty or fifty years, and to be 
transmitted to their heirs as a sort of artificial 
mine,) and the like. The condensations which 
takeqdacc in n^aturc by means of cold should also 
be investigated, lhat by learning their causes they 
may be introduced into the arts; such as are oh- 
seryed in the exiidatinn of marlilc and stones, in 
the dew upon the panes of glass in a room towards 
morning after a frosty night, in the formation and 
the gathering of vapours under the earth into 
water, whence spring fountains, ami the li! c. 

Besides the substances which are cold to the 
touch, there are others which have also the effect 
of,cold, and condense; they appear, however, to 
act only upon the bodies of animals, and scarcely 
any further. Of these wo have many instances, 
in midicines and plasters. Some condense the 
flesh and tangible parts, such as astringent and 
inspissating medicines, others the spirits, such as 
soporifics. There are two modes of condensing 

* Ileat enn now be ahslrnctrd by n very ainiple prnccfc8,till 
the deiireeSif cold he of ilifiosl any required inleneily. 

t It is impossible to compare a deKrcc of heat n ith a decree 
of cold, willioiil Ihn nssiimption of some arbitrary test, to 
whlrli the decrees <Ke lobe referred. In the ne\t senlenre 
Raeon appears to h.ave taken the |>ower of animal life lo snip- 
port heat nr cold as the test, and then iherniiipariAn can only 
he Retween the degree of heat nr of cold that it ill produce 
death * 

The zero must be arbitrary which diviilei equally a certain 
' degree of heal Rom a certain degree of cold. 
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the spirits, by soporifics or provocatives to sleep; { for from their investigation, unless the diseoveiy 
the one by calming the motion, the other by' of forms and conformation be attained. With 
expelling the spirit. The violet, dried roses, let-' regard to animal bodies, it is not to be questioned 
tiices, and other benign or mild remedies, by their ^ that there are many internal and external medi- 
friendly and gently cooling vapours, invite theicines which condense by harmony, as we have 
spirits to unite, and restrain their violent and per- before observed, but this action is rare in inani> 
turbed motion. Rose-water, for instance, applied mate bodies. Written accounts, as well as re- 
to the nostrils in fainting fits, causes the resolved port, have certainly spoken of a tree in one of the 
and relaxed spirits to recover themselves, and, as Tercera or* Canary Islands (for I do not exactly 
it were, cherishes them. Rut O^tes, and tlic recollect which) that drips perpetually, so as to 
likt^ b.inish the spirits by their nnllignant and supply the inhabitants, in some degree, with 
hostile quality. Ifthey be applied, thqrefure,exter- water; and I’aracelsus says, that the herb called 
ir.illy, the spirits immediately quit the jiart, and no ros soils is filled with dew at noon, wliilst tlie sun 
longer readily flow into it;*but if they be taken gives out its greatest heat, and all other herbs 
internally, their vapour, mounting to the hqpd, around it arc dry. W'e treat both these accounts 
expels, in all direotinns, the spirits contained in as fables; they would, hqwever, if true, be of 
tlie venlrielcs of the brain, and since thebe spirits the most important service, and most worthy of 
retreat, but e.tiinot escape, they consequently examination. As to the honey-dew, resembling 
meet and are condensed, and are sometimes com- manna, whicli is found in May on the leaves of 
})letely extinguished and siifToeated; although the the oak, wo are of opinion Uiat it is not condensed 
same ojiiates, when taken in moderation, by a by aqy harmony or peculiarity of the. oak leaf, hut 
secondary accident, (the condensation which sue- that whilst it falls equally upon other leaves, it 
ceeds tlieir union,) strengthen the spirits, render is retained and continues on those of the oak, be- 
tliem more robust, and check their useless and cause their texture is closer, and not so porous as 
intlaiiini.itory motion, by which means they con- that of most of the other leaves.* 
tribute not a little to flic cure of diseases, and the Willi regard to heat, man possesses abundant 
prolongation of lil>. means and power, but bis observation and inquiry 

'I’lie preparations of bodies, also, for the rccep- are defeelivn in somo respects, and those of the 
tion of cold, should not he omitted, such as that greatest importance, notwithstanding the boasting 
water a little warmed is more easily fro7.cn tlupi of quacks. For the effects of intense heat aro 
that which is quite cold, and the like. * examined and observed, whilst those of a moro 
Moreover, since nature supplies cold sosparir^- gentle degree of heat, being of the most frequent 
ly. we must ai-t like the apothecaries, who, when occurrence in the paths of nature, are, on that very 
they cannot obtain any simple ingredient, lake account, leas^ known. We see, llii>refore, tlin 
•a succ<‘ilaneuui, or quid pro quo, as they term it, furnaces, wliich are most esteemed, employed in 
such as aloes for xylobalsamum, cjissia for fliima- increasing the spirits of bodies to a great extent, 
tnnn. In the same manner we should look dili. as in the strong acids, and some cliyniical oils; 
gently about us, to ascertain whether there may whilst the tangible parts are hardened, and, when 
he any substitutes for cold, that is to say, in q’hat the volatile part has escaped, bernme sometimes 
othtT m.inncr condensation can be effected, which fixed ; the homogeneous parts are separated, and 
is the peculiar operation of cold. Such coiiden- the heterogeneous incorporated and agglonteratcd 
sations appear hitherto to be of four kinds only, in a coarse lump; and (what is chiefly xvorthy of 
1. By simple compression, wliieh is of little avail remark) the junction of compound bodies, and 
towards porinanjnt condensation, on account of 1 the more delicate conformations are desiroyeil and 
the elasticity of substances, lyit may still how- confounded. But the operation of a less violent 
ever be of* on’-' assistance. 2. Dy tlie contwc-' heat should be tried and investigated, by which 
tion of tlio coarser, after the escape or departure ' more delicate mixtures and regular conforinations 
of llie finer parts of a given body; as is exempli-^ may be jlroduccd and idiciied, acrordiiig to the 
fied in induration by fire, and the repeated iftating example of nature, and in imitation of the effect 
ami extinguishing of metals, and the like. 3. By of the sifti, which we have alluded to in the 
the coliesion of tlie most solid homogeneous parts artphorism on the instances of alliance. For the 
of a given body, which were previously separated, wflT\s of nature arc carried on in much smaller 
and mixed with others less solid, as in the return portions, and in more delicate and varied positions 
of sublimated mercury t<t its simple^state, in than those of fire, as we now employ it. But 
w'hich it occupjes much less space than it did in man will then appear to have really augmented 
powder, anil tlio same may bq observed of the his power, when the works of nature can bo 
cleansing of all metals from thllir dross. 4. By ! imitated tn specie, perfected in power, and varied 
liarinon^ or the application of substances which ' in quantity ; to which should be added the aece- 
eondense by some latent poifcr. These haAno- leration in point of time. Rust, for instance, is 
nies are as yet but rarely observed, at which we j , „ otaerved on the leaven of the Him and 

cannot be surprised, since there is little to hope j other treea. 

, 2 N 
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tnn rnsult of a long process, but crocus Martis is 
obtained immediately; and the same may be ob¬ 
served of natural verdigris and ceruse. Crystal 
is formed slowly, whilst glass is blown immedU 
aiely : stones increase slowly, whilst bricks are 
baked immediately, Ac. In the mean time (with 
regard to our present subject) every different spe¬ 
cies of heat should, with its peculiar effects, be 
diligently collected and impiircd into; that of 
the heavenly bodies, whetber their rays be di- 
rect, reflected, or refracted, or rondensed l»y a 
burning-glass; that of lightning, flame, and ignit¬ 
ed charcoal; that of fire of different tiiaterials, 
cither open or confined, straitened or overflowing, 
<|ualifleil by the different forms of the furnaces, 
exulted by the bellows, or i|uiescent, removed 
to a greater or less ilistanee, or passing through 
dill'erent media; moist heats, such as the bal- 
nniiiii Mariiv, and the dunghill; the external and 
internal licat of animals; dry heats, such as the 
heat of aslu's, lime, warm sand; in short, the 
nature of every kind of heat, and its degrees. 

We should, however, particularly attend to the 
investigation and discovery of the effects and 
operations of heat, when made to approach and 
retire l>y degrees, regularly, periorlieally, and by 
proper intervals of space and time, h’or this 
systematical inei|uaiity is in truth tlic daughter 
of heaven and mother of gi'ncration, nor eaii any 
great result bo expected from a vehement, preci¬ 
pitate, or desultory heat. For this is not only 
most evident in vegetables, but in the wombs of 
animals, also, there arises a great ineipiality of 
heat, from the motion, sleep, fooh, and passions 
of tlio female. The same ineiiuality prevails in 
those siiliterraucnus lieds wliere iiieLcds and fossils 
are perpetually forming, which renders yet more 
remarkable the ignorance of some of tlie reformed 
aleliymisls, who imagined they could attain 
their ohjeet by llic e<|uahle lieat of lamps, or the 
like, Hmrning uniformly. J,et this sufliee con¬ 
cerning the operation and effects of heat; nor is 
it time for us to investigate them thorouglily be¬ 
fore the forms and conformations of bodies have 
been further examined and brought to light. 
Wlien we have determined upon our models, 
wo may seek, apply, and arrange oiii* instru¬ 
ments. > 

IV'’. 'fhe fourth mode of action is by eontinu- 
aneo, the very steward and almoner, ss it were, 
of nature. We apply the term continuance^ 
the abandonment of a body to itself for 
servable time, guarded and protected in the 
mean while from all external force, ’’or the 
internal motion then commenres to betray and 
evert itself -when the external and adventitious is . 
removeil. The effects of lime, liowever, are f.ir 
more delicate than those of fire. Wine, for 
instance, cannot be clarified by fire as it is by 
coiitinnance. Nor arc the ashes produced by 
combustion so fine as the particles dissolved or 


wasted by the lapse of ages. The incorporations 
and mixtures, which are hurried by fire, are very 
inferior to those obtained by continuance; and 
the various conformations assumed by bodies left 
to themselves, such as mouldincss, &c., are put a 
Btoj) to by fire or a strong heat. It is not, in the 
mean time, unimportant to remark, that there is a 
certain degree of violenpe in the motion of bodies 
entirely confined. For the confinement impedes ( 
the proper moj^^n of the body. Conlinuanee in 
an :ipenve!;)&i^tliercforc,is useful for separations, 
and in one licrinctically sealed for mixtures, that 
ill a vessel partly closed, but admitting the air for 
piitrf,faction. But instances of tlie operation and 
effect of continiianee must be collected diligently 
from every (|uarter. 

V. The (lireetioii of motion (which is tlie fifth 
method of action) is of no small ' Wo ailopt 
this term when speaking of a body, wliieli, met t- 
ing with another, either arrests, repels, allows, or 
dirce.ls its original inolioii. Tliis is llie ease; 
principally in ilic figure and position of vessels. 

All u|»riglit cone, for instance, jironiotes the eoii- 
densation of va]tour in alembics, but, wlicn 
reversed, as in inverted vessels, it assists the re¬ 
fining of sugar. Sninelirr.es a curved form or 
one alternately contracted aiul,;dilated is reipiired. 
Strainers may be ringed under Ibis bead, wliero 
the opposed body opens a way for one portion of 
another substance and impedes the rest. Nor is 
ftiis< process, or any other direction of motion, 
carried on externally only, but soinetiiiies by one 
body within another. Thus, pebbles are tlirown 
into water to collect the muddy particles, and 
syrups are refined by the while of an egg, which 
gluf» tlie grosser particles together so as in fatili- 
tato their\embval. 'I'elesiiis, indeed, rashly and 
ignorantly enough attributes the formation of ani¬ 
mals to this cause, by means of the channels and 
folds of the wonil). He ought to have observed 
a similar formation of the young in eggs, wliicli 
have no wrinkles or inequalities, fine may ob¬ 
serve a real resist of this direction of inolioii in 
casting and modelling. 

VI. The effects produced by harmony and 
aijprsioti (w’hich is the sixth method) arc fre¬ 
quently buried in obscurity. For these oeeiilt 
and specific properties, (as they are termed,) tlio 
sympathies and aiitipatliics arc for the most part 
but a corruption of philosophy. Nor ran wo 
form any great expectation of the discovery of 
tlie harmony wliich exists between natural o)i|eets, 
before that of their forms and simple ennfonna- 
tioils, for it is nothing more than the symmetry 
between these forms and conformations. 

'I’hc greater ard more universal s|)ecies of har¬ 
mony are not, |powcver, so wholly obseiirc, and 
with them, therefore, we must commence. 'Hie 
first am! principal distinction betw'ccn them is 
this; that some bbdies differ considerably in the 
abundance and rarity of their substance, but cor- 
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rospond in tl.eir conformation; others, on the since ti.ese latter are more apparent, thee mav 
oui.trap', correspond in the former and differ in throw great light, when well observed and dili- 
t ie latter. rims the ehymtsts have well observed, gently examined, upon those which are more 
lhat 111 tlieir trial of lirsl principlcsi sulphur and latent. 

mercury, as it were, pervade tlie universe; their The more eternal harmony and iversion, or 
rta.,o,ui>g about salt, however, is absurd, and friendship and enmity, (for supersuUon and folly 
mer. ly intrcniuced to comprise eartliy, dry, fixed have rendered the terms of sympathy and anti¬ 
bodies. I„ iho other two, indeed, one of the pathy almost disgusting.) have been either falsely 
mo^l 01 ,ivorsii species of natural harmony mani- assigned, or mixed with fable, or most rarely 
te.Ms Iiselt. 1 hiis there is a corr^poridencc be-' discovered from neglect. For if one were to 
twcyi sulphur, oil, greasy exhara^ns, flame, allege that there is an enmity between the vino 
and, perh.ips the snbsi.mce of ilie stars. On the and the cabbage, because they will not come up 
ollierhand, there IS a like correspondence between well when sown together, there is a sufficient 
mereiiry, water, aciueous wspour, air, aiid,j)cr- reason for it in the siiccnleiit and alisorhent nature 

flaps, pure iiilcrsideriMl ether. Yet d.) these two of each plant, so that the one defrauds the other. 
«|iMlerMi..ns. or gr.iiit natural trihe.s (each witlAii .\g.iin. if one were to say that them is a hariiioiiy 
Its own limits) differ ii.iniensely in quaiuiiy -ami and fri.-iidship between tlid corn and the corn- 
dc'iisity ol sub.st.ince, whilst they generally agree tlower, or the wil.l poppy, because iho latter 
111 coiilormanoii, as IS manifest in many instances. : seldom grow anywhere but in cultivaU*d soils, 

II the other band, the metals agree, iii such , lie ought rather to say there is an eimiily between 


i|iiantily and den-jity, (os|>ci‘ially when eonipared 
with vegetables, Ac.,) hut differ in many respects 
in coiiliiimaiioii. Animals and vcget.ihlcs, in 
like maiiluT, vary in their tilmost infinite iiioiles 
of eonf.iniMtioii, hut range within very limited 
degrees id’ quantity aud density of substance. 

I he next most ^reneral currcspondencc is that 
between individual bodies and those which siip- 
jily llieni by way of menstriMiin or siijiporl. In¬ 
quiry, IheretMie, must he made as to tlio climate, j 


them, for the poppy and the corn-flower am pro- 
duced’aml creaUal fiy those juices which the corn 
has left and rejected, so lhat the sowing of the 
corn prep,ires the ground for their prodtieliun. 
And there are a vast numher of similar false as¬ 
sertions. As for fables, they must be tinally ex¬ 
terminated, 'riiere remains then hut a scanty 
supjily of such species of harmony as has lioriio 
the lest of experiiiieii),, such as that hetw’eeii the 
magnet ,iiid iron, gold and quicksilver, and iho 


SOI , ami depth at which each metal is generUed* j like. In cliymical cxjicrimelits on metals, how- 

ami the same of gems, whether produced in j ever, there are some others worthy of notice, Lilt 

rocks or mines; also as to tlie soil in wliidi pm*. , the greatest ahiiiidaiice (where the whole are so 

lieiil.ir trees, sliriihs, and herbs mostly grow and, j few m mimheis) is discovered in certain inedi- 

as It were, delight; and as to the best sjieeies of | eiiies, which, from ihcir oeeiill and specific quali- 

m mure, w in liter dung, clialk, Kea-saml, or a!j)ii s, I lies, (as they arc Icrniod,) afl’ect particular limbs, 

Ac., and liieir did. rent propriety ifml '.idv, iitage , Iimnours. diseases, or conslilulioiiH. Nor should 
... .-J*_ri - 1 .1 I . 


we omit the lianiioiiy heiween the iiiotion and 
phenomena of the moon, and their effects on 
lower bodies, wliieli may be liroiight together by 


aeeording to the variily of soils. So also the 
grafting ami selling of trees and jdanls (as re¬ 
gards the readiness of grafting one partieiflar,. ... . oy 

species on anotlier) depends very inueh upon j an accurate and honest selection from the r^iperi- 
hannemy. and it wnnld be iimusiiig to try an c.x- lucrils of agrieiiliiire, navigation, and iiieiliciiie, 
periiucnt I liave latidy licard of, jn grafting fon st ■ or of olln r sciences. By as miirh as these general 
trees, (gar.len trees alone having hillierlo l)l•pn iiislaiiet s-, liowever, of more latent harmony are 
adopted.) by which means the leaves and fruit! rare, w iih so miieli the more diligruice arc lln'y to 
are enlarge^j, and the trees pro'diiee morn sliade. he im|iiired afu-r, through tradition and faithful 
'I’lm Specilie fmd of animals again should lie and liou sl reports, hut w ilhoiit rashness and erc- 
ohserved, as well as lliai which cannot lie used, dulily, witJi an anxious and, as it were, hesitating 
’I’iius the eainivor.ius e.iimot he fed on herl», for degree of rclianee. Tliere remains one species 
wliieh reason the order of l■V^^illetans, theexperi- of liarmony which, tliongli sim|>le in its mode of 
meiit iraviiig been made, lias nearly vanished; action, is yet most valuahln in its use, and iniisl 
liuiiiap nature heiiig ineapahlcof supporting their .rio means be otiiilled, hut rather diligently iii- 
regimen,although the liiimati will has more power vestij^ted. It is the ready or difficult coition or 
over the boilily frame than lhat of other aniirCals. union of bodies in composition or simple jiixta- 
I he dillcrcnt kinds of putrefaction froiA which , position. For some bodies readily and willingly 
uniiii.ils are gentrated should bc^noted. ] mix and are incorporated, others tardily ami per- 

Ilie harmony of print ipal hoflies with those versely; thus powders mix best with water, chalk 
subordin;(^te to them (such' indeed may be deemed and ashes with oils, and the like. N.^r are these 
those W'e have alluded to above) are suffieierily instances of readiness and aversion to mixture to 
manifest, to which may be added those that exist , be alone collected, but others also of the colloca- 
between different bodies and their objects, and,, lion, distribution, and digestion of the parts when 
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mingled, and the predominance after the mixture 
is complete. 

Vll. Lastly, there remains the seventh and | 
last of the seven modus of action; namely, that | 
by the alteration and interchange of the other six; 
but of this it will not bu the right time to offer 
any examples until some deeper investigation 
shall have taken place of each of the others. 
The scries, or chain of this alternation, in its 
mode of application to separate effects, is no less 
powerful ill its operation than diflicnit to be traced, 
lint men arc possessed with the most extreme 
iinpntionce, both of such inquiries and their prac- 
tical ap|)licatioii, altliougli it be the clue of tlie 
lahyriiitii in all greater works. Thus far of the 
generally usiifiil instances. 

.'ll. 'I'he twenty-seventh and last place we 
will assign to the mat'ical instances, a term which 
wo apply to those wliere the matter, or efficient 
agent, is scanty or small, in comparison with the 
grandeur of the work or effect produced ; so that, 
even when common, they appear miraculous, 
some at first sight, others even upon more atlen- 
tivc observation. N.itiire, however, of herself, 
siipplie-, these but sparingly. What she will do 
w hen her whole store is thrown open, and after 
the iliseovery of forms, processes, and eonforma- 
tioii, will appear hereafter. As far ns we can yet 
eonjeetiire, these magie elfects arc produced in 
three ways, either by self-multiplication, as in 
lire, and the poisons termed Sjiccifie, and the mo¬ 
tions transferred anil mulli|died from wheel to 
wheel; or by the excitement, or, as it were, invi¬ 
tation of another suhstance, as xn the magnet, 
which excites innumerable needles without losing 
nr diminishing its power, and, again, in leaven, 
and the like; or, by the excess of rapidity <d' one 
s|ieeies of motion over another, as has lii'en ob¬ 
served in tho ease of gunpowder, cannon, and 
mines. 'I’he two former require an investigation 
of barnionies, the latter of a measure of motion. 
Whether there be any mode of changing bodies 
per minima, (as it is termed,) and transferring 
the dclieatu coiifornialions of matter, which is of 
importance in all transformations of bodies, so as 
to enable art to effect, in a short time, that which 
nature works out by divers expedients, it. a point 
of which wo have as yet no indieatioi,. Hut, as 
we aspire to the extromest and highest results in 
that which is solid and true, so do wcisvcr detest, 
and, as far as in us lies, expel all that is einpl^v 
and vain. 

53. lift this'suffice as to the respective Mignify 
or prerogatives of instances. But it must be 
noted, that, in this our organ, we treat of logic, 
and not of philosophy. Seeing, how’over. that 
our logic instructs and informs the underst.tndiiig, 
in order that it may not, with the small hooks, as 
it were, of tho mind, catch at and grasp mere ab- 
str.ro.tions, but rather actually penetrate nature, 
and discover the proporties and effects of bodies, 


and the determinate laws of their subst.rnce, (so 
that this science of ours springs from the nature 
I of things, as well as from that of the mind;) it is 
I not to be wondered at, if it have been continually 
interspersed and illustrated with natural observa¬ 
tions and experiments, as instances of our method 
Thu prerogative instances are, as appears from 
what lias preceded, twpnty-seven in number, and 
are termed, solitary instances, migrating instances, 
conspicuous instances, clandestine instances, con¬ 
stitutive i{|C!ances, similar instances, singular in¬ 
stances, deviating instinces, bordering instances, 
instances of power, accompanying and hostile 
insymees, subjiinctiw} instances, instances of alli¬ 
ance, instances of tlie cross, instances of divorce, 
iilstaiices of the gate, citing instances, instances 
of the ijroad, supplementary instances, lancing 
instances, instances of the rod, instances of the 
course, doses of nature, wrestling instances, sug¬ 
gesting instances, generally useful instances, and 
magical instances. The advantsige, by wtiich 
these instances excel the more ordinary, regards 
speeilicaily cither theory or praetiee, or lioth. 
With regard to theory, they assist cither the 
senses or the understanding; the senses, as in 
the five instances of tlie lump; the understand¬ 
ing, either by expediting Ihc^oxclnsive mode of 
arriving at the form, as in solitary instanees, or 
by eonfining and more immediately indicating the 
alTirmative, as in the migrating, conspicuous, ac- 
'eoiKpanyiiig, and siihjunctivo instances; or, by 
elevating the understanding, and leading it to 
general and common natures, and that either im¬ 
mediately, as in the clandestine and singular 
instances, and those of alliance; or, very nearly 
so, ;is in the constitutive; or, still less so, as in 
the, simildr instances; or, by correcting tho under¬ 
standing of its habits, as in the deviating in¬ 
stanees; or, by leading to the grand form or 
fabric of the universe, as in llie bordering in- 
stani'es; or, by guarding it from f.ilse form!? and 
causes, as in those of the cross and of divorce. 
With regard to praetiee, they either poiel it out, 
or measure, or elevate it. They point it out, 
either by showing whore we must commence, in 
opier not to repeat the labours of others, as in tho 
instances of power; or, by inducing us to aspire 
to that which may be possible, as in the suggest¬ 
ing dnstanees: the four mathematical instances 
measure it. The generally useful and tlie magic¬ 
al elevate it. 

Again, out of these twenty-seven instances, 
some must be collected immediately, without 
waBing for a particular investigation of properties. 
Such a'ro the similar, singular, deviating, and 
bordering insta^tces, those of pbwer, and of the 
gate, and sugg^ting, generally useful, and magic¬ 
al inst-ances. For these either assist and cure 
tlvc understanding and senses, or furnish our gene¬ 
ral practice. The remainder are to be collected 
when we finish our synoptical tables for the work 
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of liie intprpretpr, upon any particular Bature. 
For these instances, honoured and gifted with 
sucii prerogatives, are like the soul amid the vul¬ 
gar crowd of instances, and (as we from the first 
observed) a few of them are worth a multitudo 
of the others. When, therefore, we are forming 
our tables, they must be searched out with the 
greatest zeal, and placed in the table. And, 
mention must be made of tliem in what fol¬ 
lows, a treatise upon their nature has necessarily 
been prefixed. We must next, het^^cr, proceed 
to the supports and corrections of imuction, and 
thence to concretes, the latent process, and latent 
confuniialions, and the o^cr matters, which we 
have enumerated in their order in the twcnf^'-firsl j 
aphorism, in order that, like good and faithful j 
guardians, wc may yield up their fortune to man-' 


kind, upon the emancipation and majority of their 
understanding; from which must necessarily fol¬ 
low an improvement of their estate, and an in¬ 
crease of their power over nature. For, man, by 
tho fall, lost at once his state of innocence and 
his empire over creation, both of which can bo 
partially recovered, even in this life, tho first by 
religion and faith, tlie second by the arts and 
sciences. For creation did not become entirely and 
utterly rebellious by the curse; but in consequence 
of the divino decree, In tlie sweat of thy brow 
shah thou eat bread," she is compelled by our 
labours, (not assuredly by our disputes or magic¬ 
al ceremonies,) at length, to alTord mankind, in 
some degree, his bread, that is to say, to supply 
man's daily wants. 
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NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL HISTORY. 




A DESCRIPTION 

f 

OF 

I 

.SUCH A NATURAU AND EXPERIMENTAL HISTORY AS SHALL BE SUFFICIENT AND 
SUITABLY ARRANGED FOR FORMING THE BASIS AND FOUNDATION 

OF A TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 

Ouii motive for piililisliiiirr our Iiistauriitiun in tlinir time, and direct their elTorts by the example 
parts, was that wo ini^ht make sure of soinothin^. of such natural histories as art; now in use, thus 
A similar reason induces us to subjoin, even now', wandi!rin<r far from our pro|)osal. In the mean 
another small portion of the work, and to publish time, that whieli we have often said must here be 
it with that which has been completed above. It specially repealed, namely, that if all the talents 
is a description and delini'alion of such a natural i of I’very a^e had coneiirrod, or shall hereafter 
and (‘xperimental history as should be arranord i concur, if the whole human rjtce had applied, or 
for the completing our philosophy, and should | shall apply itself to philosophy, and the whole 
comprehend <reniiine and capioiis materials, pro-1 ^lobc had consisted, or shall consist of acadc* 
jierly adajited to the work of the iiiti‘r|>retcr who, niies, and colleges, and schools of the learned, 
is next to make his appearance. The jiroper i j’et.Avithout such a natural and experimental his- 
place for this would have been that where we I tory as we shall now' recommend, it were inipos- 
treat of prcjuirtilionn in the regular course of our ! slide that any progress worthy of mankind should 
ini|uiry. S'et does it appear hettsr to anticipate, j have been, or should hereafter be made in pliilo- 
rathcr than wait for this proper place, since the ' sophy and the sciences. But, on the other hand, 
history which we design, and will presently ! whep it has once been prepared and drawn up, 
desrribe, is a luatter of great magnitude, and not with the atiditlon of such auxiliary and instruct- 
to he ell'eetcd without vast labour and expense, ; ive experiments as will occur or be searched out, 
reipiiriiig the combined assistance of many, and in the course of interpretation, the investigation 
being, (to use our former expression.) as it were,; of nature, and of all the sciences will he a work 
a roy#l work. It occurred, therefore, that it many years. This, therefore, must be done, or 
might bo worth while to see if any others w'ould , the whole work must be abandoned, for by this 
undertake it, so that whilst wo orderly' pursue ineMTod only can (he foundation be laid of • genu- 
our design, this complicated and laborious por- i'nc and active philosophy; and men will at once 
tion of it inav, by the joint application of others, i perceive, as if roused from a profound sleep, what 
be set in order and prepared even in our lifetime, a difference exists between the dogmatism and 
should it so please God; especially, sixce our fictions of man's wit, and a genuine and active 
own unassisted strength appears scaicely adc- philosophy, and what it is to consult nature her- 
<|uato to so great a sphere. V'ur wc may, per- self alrout nature. 

Imps, by OUT own power, overeomo all (hat is the In the first place, then, we will give general 
actual work of the understanding, but the mate- precepts as to completing such a history, and 
rials on which it is to work, are so scattercd^.'at will then set a particular species of it Iwfore 
they should he "ought -after and imported fiii'm all men's eyes, alluding occasionally to the end to 
((Uiirters by factors and merchants. \Vc consider j which the inquiry must be adapted and referred, 
it, moreover, as scarcely worthy of our undertak-' as well ds to the subject-matter of investigation 
ing ourselves to waste time in that which is open itself; in order tljat, the intention* being well un¬ 
to the industry of almost all. \V ’e«Rl , however, derstood and kty>wn beforehand, it may suggest 
perform the principal part, that of laying down, other points that may have escaped us.. To this 
with diligence and accuracy, a model and sketch ' history we arc wont to give the name of First, or 
of such a history as will satisfy our intention, j Mother History. ' 
lest, for want of caution, otiiers - should waste 1 
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ON THE FORMATION OF THE FIRST HISTORY. 

• % 

APffORlSAIS. I time, be derived from their narrative, but that 

I. Nati'iie I'? pluecd iif three situation*, and I they iiiiist colleet ami prepare siicli and ao varitni 
subject to a threefold government. For she is i a supply'of things, as may ho suineieiit for Uie 
either free, and left to unfold lii*rsi*lf in a regular j forining of genuine avionis. If they thus lelleet, 
course, or she is driven from her positkm by the jthey will themselves lay ifowii their own method 
rihstinaey and resistance of matter, and the vio-! for such a history, for the end governs the meana. 
leiiei! of ohstaeUs, or she is constrained and 111. 13iit by as iiiucli as tliis is a matter re> 
iiioiiided by liunian art and labour. The tirst state <|uiring great pains and labour, by so much the 
a])]ilies to the specific nature of boilies; the second less should it be unnecessarily burdened. Thero 
to iimnsters; the third to artificial productions, in ^ are three points, then, U]mn which men should bo 
which she submits to the yoke imposed on her by warned to employ but scanty labour, inasmuch as 
man, for without the hand of man they would not they infinitely increase the bulk of tlio work, and 
have been produceil. ilut from the labour and add hut little or nothing to its value, 
eo'itrivanee of man*an entirely now apjioarance First, then, let them dismiss antiquity and cjiio- 
of liodiis takes ik rise, forming .is it were, an- tations, or the siilfrages of authors, all disputes, 
othiT universe or theatre. Natii history, then, controversies, and diseordant opinions, and, lastly, 
i^ ibri'i'fold, and treats either of the liberty, the all philological disipiisitions. Let no author bo 
VN.indiTings, or the fetters of nature: so that we quoted except on doubtful points, nor controver- 
ina\ apll v divide it into the histories ofgeneration, ; sies entered into i-xeept on matter of great iiii- 
preiiTgeiieratioii, .md arts; the latter of whjeli jiortariee; and as for llio urnaments of languagu, 
divi'.ions we are also wont to call meehanic or , .iiid comparisons, and the whole treasury of elo. 
experiiiK’ntal. Yet wiaild we not direet these , qiienee, and tfle like jiiicrilities, let them hi: wholly 
tliri‘ 1 ! to be carried on separately, fur why should [ renounced. Nay, let all which is adiiiitled be 
not the history of monstrosities jn every aqiri-ies ■ propounded briefly and concisely, so as to ho 
he eonihined willi that of the species itself ? So, I nothing less than words. For no one, who is 
also, artiliei.il subjects may sometimes properly ! preparing and laying hy materials, for hiiililing 
enough he treated of together with certain natural ; houses or ships, or the like, takes the truuhic, as 
s|ieeies, (hough, at other times, it is better to ; they would in shops, of arranging them elegantly 
separ.ite them, f.ircnmstanecs, therefore, must | and sliowing them off to advantage, hut rather 
guide us, for too rigiil a mcthoil admits of^^cpeli- attends only to their being strong and good, and 
tions and prolixity as mneh asTfio method. , ' to their taking up as little room as possible in his 

IF. \.ilor.il history being, as w j have observed, , wartihoiise. Lot the like ho done hero, 
threefold relative to its suhjiiet, is twofold in its ' Seconilly, There is not niiicli real use in the 
apjilie-itioti. ''or it is einjiloyed i ither as aie^ians lavish aliundanec of doseriptions, painted repro¬ 
of .irriviug .It tlio knowleclge of the matters them- sontaflons of species, and eolleelions of their va- 
solves wliieh are consigned to it, or as the ole. rioties tfrilli which natural history is adorned. 
Iiionttry material for philosophy, and as tifo stock These trilling varieties are the mere sport and 
or forest, as it were, from which to furnish forth 1 wantonitess of nature, and apjiroxiiiiatii lo merely 
genuine induction. 'J’he latter is its present ap. I individual eharacteristies, alfording a jileasaiit 
pliAtioii; its present one, I observe, for it was I oi^vession, hut a mean and superfluous sort of 
never before so applied. For neither Aristotle, | inforination as regards scicnec. 
nor Theophr.tstus, nor Difvscorides, nor^Pliny, nor j Thirdly, Wo must reject all siiperstitioiis iiarra- 
iiiiieh less tlie^iiiodprns, ever proposed this as the tlvns, (I do not say prodigious, where faithful 
object of natiiMl history. AntJthe principal point j and probaUkaccoiints can he obtained, but siiper- 
tu be alteudcd to is this, tha]| those who shall | stilious,) iHJIther with the experiments of natural 
bencefi%tli tike charge of natural history, do per- ‘ magic. For we would not aociistoin philosophy 
petually reflect, and imprciy; upon their nfiiids, in her infancy, whose very nurse is natural his- 
tliat they ought not to be subservient lo the plea- tory, to old wives* laics. A lime may come 
sure or even benefit which may, at this present (after a deeper investigation of nature) when such 
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matters may be lightly touched upon, so as to 
extract and layup for use such natural knowledge 
as may lurk in their dregs, but till then they are 
to be put aside. In like manner, the experiments 
of natural magic are to be diligently and rigidly 
sifted before their adoption, especially those which 
arc wont to be derived from vulgar sympathies and 
antipathies, owing to the indolence and credulity 
of both helievers and inventors. 

It is no slight mattc;r to haVt thus relieved na¬ 
tural history f)f these three vanities, which might 
otherwise have hereafter filled voluiiies. Nor is 
this all; for it is as essential to a great work, that 
that which is admitted he briefly described, as 
that the superfluous should be rejected, although 
it must he obvious that this chastened and jirecise 
style must afford less pleasure, both to the reader 
and to the author, liiit it is ever to be repeated, 
that the object is to prepare a mere granary and 
w.ire house, in which no one is to loiter or dwell 
for amusement, hut only to visit as occasion may 
rc(|uirc, when any thing is wanted for the work 
of the interpreter, which follows next in order. 

IV. One thing, above all others, is re<|uisitc 
fur the history we design; namely, that it he 
most extensive, and ada)ited to tiu' cxhmt of the 
nniversc. i*'ur the world is not to he narrowed 
down to the measiiro of the understanding, (ns 
has hitherto been done,) but the understanding is 
to be expanded, and opened for the admission of 
the actual n‘preseiitation of the world as it is. 
The niaxiiii of examining little and pronouncing 
on that little has ruined every thing. Resuming 
then our late partition of natural hiiftory, into that 
of geni'ration, prctcrgener.ition, and the arts, we 
divide the first into five parts: 1. The history of 
the sky and heavenly bodies. 2. Of meteors and 
thn regions (as they are termed) of the air, that 
is to Siiy, its division from the moon to the earth's 
surface, to which division we assign every kind 
of comet, either sujierior or inferior, (however the 
netiial fact may he,) for the sake of method, 
.'i. The liisfory of the earth and sea. 1. Of the 
elements, as they am called, flame or fire, air, 
water, and earth; considering them, however, 
under that name, not as the first principles of 
things, hut as forming the larger masses v^f na¬ 
tural bodies. For natural objects are Co distri¬ 
buted, that the quantity or mass of ccrt.iin bodies 
throughout the universe is very great, swing to 
the easy and obvious material texture roquired 
for their cunforniation, whilst the quantity, 
others is but scinll and sparingly supplieifV the 
material, being of a diversified and subtile nature, 
having many specific qualities, and being of an 
organized construction, such as^m dilferent 
spe,cics of natural objects, namely, plants, 

and animals. We are wont, therefore, to call the 
former gre.iter colleges, and the latter lesser col¬ 
leges. The fourth part of our history, then, is of 
the former, under the name of elements. Nor is 


there any confusion between this and the second 
or third parts, although we have spoken of air, 
w’ater, and earth in each. For in the second and 
third they are spoken of as integral parts of the 
world, and in relation to the creation and con¬ 
figuration of tlie universe; but in the fourth is 
contained the history of their own substance and 
nature, as displayed in the homogeneous parts of 
each, and not referred to the whole. Lastly, the 
fifth part of natural history contains the lesser 
colleges or^iecies, upon which alone natigal 
history has hitherto been chiefly occupied. 

As to the history of prctcrgencralion, we have 
aircaijy observed that*it may, with the greatest 
convenience, he combined with that of generation, 
including that which is prodigious only, nqt na¬ 
tural. Fr'r we reserve the superstitious history 
of miracles (such as it may be) for a separate 
treatise, nor is it to be undertaken immediatel}', 
hut rather later, wlien more way shall have been 
made in the investigation of nature. 

Wo divide the history of the arts, and of na¬ 
ture's course diverted and changed hy man. or 
experimental history, into three parts. For it is 
derived either, 1. From the meehaiiieal arts; or, 
2. From the practie:il part of 'the liberal sciences; 
or, .I. From various practical applications and ex¬ 
periments, which have not yet been classed as a 
jicciiliar art, nay, sometimes occur in every day’s 
experience and rcijuirc no such art. If, then, a 
hfetopy bo completed of all these which we have 
mentioned, namely, generation, pretergenera- 
tio'n, the arts and experiments, nothing appears 
omitlcii for preparing the senses to inform thn 
understanding, and we sliall no longer dance, as it 
werc„wiihin the narrow circles of the enehaiitnr, 
but extend bur 'march roilnd the eoiifmes of the 
world itself. ^ 

V. Of those parts into which we have divided 
natural history, that of the arts is the most useful, 
since it exhibits bodies in motion, and leads more 
directiv to practice. Besides this, it lifts the 
maslTand veil, as, it were, from natural ' lijccts, 
wliich arc generally concealed or obscured under 
a diversity of forms and external appearance. 
Again, the attacks of art are assuretily the very 
fetters and miracles of Proteus, which betray the 
last struggle and efforts of nature. For bodies 
resist destruetion or annihilation, and rather trans¬ 
form themselves into various sliajics. 'I’he great- 
, 08 t diligence, therefore, is to be bestowed upon 
this history, however mechanical and illibecil it 
may appear, laying aside all fastidious arrogiuice. 

Ag^in, amongst the arts those arc preferable 
which control, alter, and prepare natural bodies, 
and the materials pf objects, such ‘ks agriculture, 
cookery, chymi^try, dyeing, manufactures of 
glass, enamel, sugar, gunpowder, fireworks, 
papo.’, and the like. There is less use to be de¬ 
rived from those which chiefly consist in a deli¬ 
cate motion of the hands, or of tools, such as 
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weavinv, carpentry, architecture, mill and dock, 
work, and the like; although the latter are by no 
mi'ans to be neglected, both on account of their 
frequently presenting circumstances tending to 
the alteration of natural bodies, and also on ac¬ 
count of the accurate information they atTord of 
traiislatitiuus motion, a point of the greatest im¬ 
portance in many inquiries. 

One thing, however, is to be observed and well 
remembered in this whole colleelton of arts, 
nanifly, to admit not only those ;<|yieriments 
which conduce to the direct object of the art, but 
also tliose which indirectly occur. For instance, 
tlie changing of the lobster of a crab when cocked 
from a dark to a red colour has nothing to do with 
cookery, yet this instance is not a bad one in in- ■ 
vestigaliiig the nature of redness, since the same 
thing occurs in baked bricks. So, again, the' 
circumstance of meat rc(|uiring less time for salt-| 
Ing III winter than in summer, is not only useful 
iiifornration to the cook for preparing his meat, 
hut is also a good instance to point out tlie nature 
ami oll'cct of cold. He therefore will be wonder¬ 
fully mistaken, who shall think that ho has satis- 
lied our olijeel when he has collected these expe¬ 
riments of the arts ftr the sole purpose of im- 
jiroving each art in^^jiarticiilar. Fur, altlioiigli wo 
do not hy any menus dcs|)ise even this, yet our 
firm intention is to cause the streams of every 
species Ilf iiici-liaiiical experiment to flow from all 
i|u.irters into the ocean of philosophy. 'I'lic clmiee 
of the most important iiist.inces in e.ieli (siicli as 
sliould he most abuml.iiilly and diligently search¬ 
ed . 111 ( 1 , as it were, hunted out) must be guvcrned 
by the prerogative instances. 

\'l. \Ve must here allude to that wliieli woimvc 
irealed more at length in the niiiely-fiinlh, one 
hiiiidred and niiiiUcentli, ami one hundred and 
iweiitietli aphorisms of the first hook, and need 
now only briefly urge as a precept, namely, tliat 
there be admitted into this history, 1. The most 
eommnii matters, such as one might think it syper- 
lliinus to insert from their hein^so well kiiovifn 
2. I3.ise, illiberal, and filthy matters, (for to the; 
piiri' every tiling is pure, and^if money derived ' 
from urine d'O of gnod odour, much more so^is 
knowledge an t information from any quarter,) ^ 
and also those which are trifling and puerile;, 
lastly, such matters as appear too iiiimits, as | 
being of tliemselves of no use. F’or (as has been 
observed) the subjects to be treated of in this 
liistory are not compiled on their own account, 
nor ought their w’ortli, therefore, to be measured ' 
by tlieir intrinsic value, but by their application 
to other points, and their influence on phifosopliy. | 
VII. We inorAover rocommemj that all natural ( 
bodies and (pi.ilities be, as far as possible, re-i 
diieed to^iiimber, weight, measure, and precise ■ 
definition; for wc are pianiiin(£actual results vAid j 
not mere theory; and it is a proper combination | 
of physics and mathematics that generates prac-1 


I tice. The exact return and distances of the 
planets, therefore, in the history of the iioavena, 
the circumference of the earth, and the extent of 
its surface compared with that of water, in Uie 
history of tlte earth and sea, the (|uantily of com- 
pression which the air will sutfer without any 
powerful resistance, in the history of air, the 
quantity by which ono metal exceeds another in 
weight, in that of metals, and a number of like 
points are to be thoroughly investigated and de¬ 
tailed. When, liowever, the exact proportions 
cannot be obtained, recourse must be had to those 
wliirh are estimated or comparative. Thus, if we 
distrust the caleulalinns of astronomers as to dis- 
lanres, it may bn stated that tlie iiioun is witliin 
the shadow of the earth, and .Mercury above iho 
moon, &r. If mean proportions eaiiiiot be had, 
let extremes be taken, as that the feeblest magnet 
can raise iron of such a weiglit compared with 
its own, and the iiio.st powerful sixty times as 
iiiiicli as its own wi-igbl, wliieli 1 liave myself 
observed in a very small armed magnet. Forwn 
know Very well that determinate instances do not 
readily nr often ('ceiir, but must be soiiglit after 
as auxiliary, when chiefly w'anted, in the very 
course of interjiretation. If, however, they casu¬ 
ally occur, they should be inserted in natural his¬ 
tory, provideii they do not too miieli retard its 
jirogresK. • 

N'lII. With ri’giird to the credit dun to llio 
matters admitted into o"r history, tliey must 
either he certain, doiilitfiil, or absolutely false. 
'I'he first are to ho biiii|ily stated, the second to bo 
noted with “a rtqiort slates,” or, “ they say,” or, 

“ I have heard from a person worthy of credit,” 
and the like. For it would bn too laborious to 
enter into the arguments on both sides, and would 
too niueli retard the author, nor is it of much con¬ 
sequence towards our present ohjeel, since (as 
we have ol).srrved in the hundred and eightennlli 
aphorism of the first hook) the correctness of the 
axioms will soon discover the errors of cxjieri- 
inent, unless they bu very general. If, liowever, 
there he any instance of greater importance than 
the rest, either from its use, or liio eonseqiieiiccs 
dependent upon it, then the aiitlior should cer¬ 
tainly life named, and not barely named, hut some 
notice shtAiId be taken as to whether he merely 
heard or copied it, (as is generally the eaMi with 
Pliny,) on rather airinned it of his own know¬ 
ledge, and, also, whether it were a matter within 
his c^n time or before it, or whether such as, if 
true, III [St necessarily have been witnessed by 
many; or, lastly, whether tlio aiitlior were vain 
and trifling, or steady and anciirate, and tlie like 
points, wlii^m^c weight to teNtiiiioiiy. Lastly, 
those matt(4|||Piieli are false, and yet have been 
much repcaleH^nd discussed, siieb as liave gained 
ground by the lapse of ages, partly owing to 
neglect, partly to their being used as poetical 
comparisons; for instance, that the diamond 
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oTPrpowcra the magnet, that garlic enervates, 
that amber attracts every thing but the herb basil, 
&c. &c., all these ought nut to be silently re¬ 
jected, but expressly proscribed, that they may 
never trouble science more. 

It will not, however, bo improper to notice the 
origin of any fable or absurdity, if it should be 
traced in the course of inriuiry, such as the vene¬ 
real qualities attributed to the herb satyrium, 
from its roots bearing some resemblance to the 
testicles. 'I'he real cause of this formation being 
the growth of a fresh bulbous root every year, 
wiiicli adheres to that of the preceding year, and 
))roduccs the twin roots, and is proved by the firm, 
juicy appearance which the new root always 
presents, whilst the old one is withered and 
spongy. This last circumstance renders it a matter 
not wrtrthy of much wonder, that the one root 
should always sink and the other swim, though 
this, too, lias been considernd marvellous,and has 
added weight to tho reputed virtues of the plant. 

JX. 'I'herc now remain certain useful accesso¬ 
ries tonatur.il history, for the purpose of bending 
and adapting it more readily to the labour of the 
interpreter which is to fidlow. 'I'hey are five in 
number. 

In the first place, queries arc to be subjoined, 
(not of causes, but of facts,^ in order to challenge 
and court further inquiry.' As, for instance, in 
file history of the earth and sea, whether the 
(Caspian has any tide, and the period of it? 
whether there is any southern continent, or only 
islands? and the like. 

Secondly, in relating any new Und delicate ex¬ 
periment, the inetliod adopted in making it should 
ho added, in order to allow free scope to the 
reader’s judgment upon the soundness or fallacy 
of the information derived from it, and also to 
spur on men’s industry in searching for more 
accurate methods, if such there he. 

TliTrdly, if there be any particle of doubt or 
hesitation as to the matter related, we would by 
no means have it suppressed or passed over, hut it 
should be plainly and clearly set out, by way of 
note or warning. For we would have our first his¬ 
tory written with the most religious particularity, 
and as though upon oath ns to the truth df every 
syllable, for it is a volume of (Sod’s iVorks, and 
(as far as the majesty of things divino can brook 
comparison with the lowliness of earthly objects) 
is, as it were, a second Scripture. , 

Fourthly, it will be proper to intersperse^ inme 
observations, as Pliny has done. Thus<*in the 
history of the earth and sea, w’o may observe, 
that the figure of tho earth, as far as it is known 
to 118 , when compared with th||||||&the sea, is 
narrow and pointed towards the iHR, broad and 
expnndcil towards the north, the contrary to that 
of the sea: and that vast oceans divide the con¬ 
tinents, with channels extended from north to 
south, not from east to west, except, perhaps. 


near the poles. Canons, also, (which are only 
general and universal observations,} are very pro¬ 
perly introduced ; as in the history of the heavens, 
that Venus is never more than forty-six degrees 
distant from the sun, nor Mercury more than 
twenty-three; and that tho planets, which are 
placed above the sun, move most slowly when 
farthest from the earth, those beneath the siln 
most quickly. Another kind of observation is 
to be adopted, which has not hitherto been intro¬ 
duced, alt^;^ghof no small importance; nar%cly, 
that to a list of things which exist, should be 
subjoined one of those-which do not exist, as, in 
the dliistory of the heavens, that no oblong or 
triangular star has been discovered, but all are 
globular, either simply, as the moon, or angular 
to the right, but globular in the centre, as the 
other stars; or bearded to the sight, and globular 
in the centre, ns the sun: or, that the stars arc 
not arranged in any order, that there is no quin¬ 
cunx, square, or other perfect figure, (nutuith- 
stariding the names of the delta, crown, cross, 
wain, \:c.,) scarcely in a right line, excepting, 
perhaps, the belt and sword of Orion. 

Fifthly, it will, perhaps, assist the inquirer, 
though pernicious and desHuctive to the believer, 
to review all received opinioq^i, their varieties and 
sects, briefly and rnirrently as he proceeds, just to 
waken tho intellect, and nothing further. 

X. These will form a sufllcicnt store of general 
preempts; and if they be diligently adhercil to, 
the labour of this our history will both be directed 
immediately to its object and confined within pro¬ 
per limits. Hut if, even thus circumscribed and 
limited, it may, perhaps, appear vast to the 
feebl*'-,ninded. let him east his eyes upon our 
liliraries, aSid observe the codes of civil and canon 
law on the one hand, and the eominentaries of 
doctors and practitioners on the other, and see 
what dilference there is in the bulk and nuiiiber 
of volumes. For we, who as faithful scribes do 
biiMa’ceivo and copy the very latvs of nature, not 
pnfy can, but must by necessity be brief; but opi¬ 
nions, dogmatisms, and theory, are innumcriblc 
and endless. , 

Jn the distribution of oiir work wa made men¬ 
tion of the cardinal virtues of nature, ami observed 
that a history of them must be completed before 
we cRmc to the work of interpretation. This wo 
liavo by no means forgotten, but we reserve it to 
ourselves, not daring to augur much from the 
industry of others in the attempt, until men have 
be^un to be a little more acquainted with nature. 
VVe ncj^t proceed, thfrefore, to the designation of 
particular histories. 

Pressed, however, by business, we have only 
leisure sufllciei^ to subjoin a catalogue of parti 
cular histories, arranged under their prefer heads 
soon as time permits, it is our intention to 
instruct, as it were, by interrogation in each, 
namely, as to the points to he investigated and 
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committed to writing in every history, on amount 
of their conducing to the end in view, and form¬ 
ing particular topics; or rather, (to borrow a me¬ 
taphor from Uic civilians,) in this great action or 
cause, which has been conceded and instituted 


by special favour and divine providence, and by 
which mankind are contending for the recovery 
of their dominion over nature, let us examine 
nature and the arts themselves upon interroga- 
tives. 


A CATALOGUE 


OP 

t 

P A R T I C U*L A R HISTORIES, 

ARRANGED UNDER HEADS. 


1. A History of the Heavenly bodies; or, an 
Astronoiiiical History. 

2. A History of the Contiguralion of Heaven and 
Its Parts as it 1'’s ton arils the Earth and its 
Parts; or, a ('osinograpliical History. 

.3. A History of ('oiiiets. • 

•1. A History of Igneous Meteors. ^ 

5. A History of ’rininderbolts. Flashes of Lffeht- 
iiing, 'riitindors, and ('oriiscations. 

C. A History of Winds, .Sudden Blasts, and 
I'ndiilations of the Air. 

7. A History of Rainbows. 

8. A History of Clouds as they jro seen i.. the 
Air above. 

n. A History of the Azure Expanse, of Twilight, 
of two or morn Suns or Moons visible at orce, 
of Halos, of the different Colours of the Sun 
and Moon, and of all that diversity of the Hea¬ 
venly Bodies to the eye which results fror^ the 
medium of vision. , 

10. A History of Rains, common, tempestuous, 
and extraordinary; also of Cataracts of Heaven, 
as they ail caMed, and the like. 

11. A History of Hail, .Snow, Ice, Hoar-frost, 
Fog, Dew, and the like. 

12. A History of all other Substances whicA fall 
or are precipitated from on high, and are gene¬ 
rated in upper Air. 

13. A*History of .Noises heard on high, if there 

be any, besides Thunder. , 

11. A History of the Air as a whole, or relatively 
to the Structure of the World. 

15. A History of Weathers or of die State of Tem¬ 
perature throughout the Year, ^with reference 
to variely of clime, and the Accidents of parti¬ 
cular Seasons and the periods of the Year; of 
Floods, Heats, Droughts, and the like. 

16. A History of the Earth and Sea, of their 


Figure and Outline, their Configuration rela¬ 
tively to one another, the manner in which they 
Blreteh into one another in broad 'I'raets or nar¬ 
row Indentaliiins, the History of thn Islands 
in the .Swi, of the Bays of the Sea, of salt 
inland I.aki's, of Isthmuses, and Proniontriries. 

17. The History of the Motions, if there he siieli, 
of the (Sluhu of Earth and >Sea, and front what 
Experiments they tuny he inferred. 

IH. 'I'hn History of the greater Motions and 
Agitations of the Earth and .Sea, that is, of 
Earthipiakes, Treinblings of thn Earth, and 
Chasms; of new Islands, of floating Islands, 
of Divitlsions of the parts of the Land hy in¬ 
roads of the .Sea, of its Encroaehtiients and 
Influxes, and, on the other hand, its Recessions; 
of the Eruption of Fires from the Earth, of 
sudden Eruptions of Water from the Earth, 
and the like. 

19. A Geographical Natural History, of .Moun¬ 
tains, V'alleys, Woods, Plains, .Sands, Marshes, 
Lakes, Rivers, Torrents, Fountains, and all 
their diversities of irrigation, and the like; 
Leaving out of view Nations, l^rovinees. 
Cities, and other parts of Civil Society. 

20. A History of the Ebbs and Flows of the 
Sea, of Undulations, and other Motions of the 
Sea. 

21. A History of the oUter Accidents of the .Sea, 
its SJtness, diversity of Colours, Depth, of 
Submarine Rocks, Mountains, and Valleys, and 
the like. 

'the follow^fSkre Htatoriei (f the larger Mama 
in Nature, 

22. A History of Flame and Ignited Bodies. 

23. A History of the Air in its Substance, not its 
Configuration. 
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24. A History of Water ia its Substance, not its 
Configuration. 

25. A History of the Earth, and its Varieties in 
its Substance, not its Configuration. 

The fiilhywing are Ilhttirtee rf f^ctci. 

2C. A History of the perfect Metals, of Gold, Sil¬ 
ver; of Mines, Veins, and Marcasites of the 
same, also the chyniical Actions of Minerals 
in their natural state. 

27. 'I’he History of Quicksilver. 

28. A History of Fossils; as vitriol, sulphur,&c. 

29. A History of Gems; as the diamond, ruby, 

&c. 

30. A History of Stones; as marble, gold-touch¬ 
stone, flint, Ac. 

31. A History of the Magnet. 

32. A History of Miscellaneous Substances, 
which are neither wholly fossil nor vegeta¬ 
ble ; as salts, amber, ambergris, Ac. 

33. A Chymical History, regarding Metals and 

Minerals. * 

34. A History of Plants, Trees, Fruits, Grapes, 
and their parts, the Hoots, Stalks, Wood, 
Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Tears, or Kxu- 


tion of the Blood; the Assimilation of Nou¬ 
rishment to the Frame, the Conversion of the 
Blood and the Flower of it into Spirits, Ac. 

48. A History of Natural and Involuntary Mo 
tions; as the motions of the heart, the motions 
of the pulse, sneezing, the motions of the 
lungs, jiriapism. 

49. A History of Motion of a mixed nature, 
between natural and voluntary; respiration, 
coughing, making water, stool, Ac. 

no. A History of Voluntary Motions; as qf the 
organs^f articulation or speaking, the motions 
of the eyes, tongue, jaws, hands, fingers, of 
sjvallowing, Ac. v 

51. A History of Sleep and Dreams. 

5i;. A History of different Habits of Body, of fat 
and Ifan, of complexions, (as they are called,) 
Ac. 

53. A History of the Generation of Man. 

54. A History of Conception, Quickening, Ges¬ 
tation in Utero, Birth, Ac. 

55. A History of the Nourishment of Man, of 
all Ksculcnts and Potables, and of all Diet, 
and its Varieties, according to nations, or minor 
ditferenecs. 


dations, Ac. 5ti. A History of the Augmentation and Growth 

35. A Chymical History, regarding Vegetables. of the Body, in the wholcy^or in its parts. 

3G. A History of Fishes, and their Parts and 57. A History of the t'ourse of life: of Infancy, 
Gcneratinii. Boyhood, Manhood, Old Age; of Longevity, 

37. A History of Volant Creatures, their Parts Shortness of Life, and the like, according to 

and Generation. ' luUions, or minor differences. 

38. A History of Quadrupeds, their Parts and 58. A History of Life and Death. 

(loneration. i>9. A Medical History of Diseases; their syinp- 

39. A History of Reptiles, Worms, Flics, and toms and signs. 

other Insects, and of their Parts and Genera- (JO. A Medical History of the Cure, Remedies 
tion. o(, and Liberations from Diseases. 

40. A Chymical History of those Substances 61. A Mtdical History of those Things which 

which arc exlracU-d from Animals. preserve the Body and Health. 

62. A Medical History of those Things which hc- 
7%c fo/hminff are Ilislurka of Man. jonj, Ueauly of the Body, Ac. 

41. \ History of the Figure and external Mem- 63. A Medical History of those Things which 

hers of Man ; his Stature, the Knitting of his alter the Body, and belong to Alterative Regi- 
Framc, his Countenance and Features; and the '^cn. ^ 

varieties of these, according to nation and cli- tl. A History of Drugs. 


mate, or any minute diversities. 


65. A Chirurgical History. 


42. A History of Physiognomy,derived from the 66. A Chymical History, with Re crcnco to Mc' 


former. 


«■ dicincs. 


43. A History Anatomical, or of th:; Internal 
Members of Man, and their Variety, so far as 
it is found in the Natural Cohesion und Struc¬ 
ture of the Parts, and not merely with refer¬ 
ence to Diseases and preternatural Accidents. 

44. A llistoiy of the Homogeneous Rtrts of 
Man; as of flesh, bones, membranes, ‘&c. 

45. A History of the Humours in Man; as blood, 
bile, semen, Ac. 

46. A History of Excrements, l^^tle, Urine, 
Sweats, Fatces, the Hair of the Head, and 
Hair generally. Nails, and the like. 

47. The History of the Faculties of Attraction, 
Digestion, Retention, Expulsion; the Forroa- 


67. A History of Light and Visible Objects, or 
op'dcal. 

68. A History of Painting, Sculpture, Casts, Ac. 

69. A History of Hearing and Sounds. 

70. A History of Music. 

71. A History of Smell and Odours. 

72. A History of Taste and Savours 

73. A History of Touch, and its Objects. 

74. A History o4 Venery, as a Species of Touch. 

75. A History of Bodily Pains, as a Species of 
Touch. 

76. A History of Pleasure and Pain in general. 

77. A History of the Passions; as anger, love 
shame, &e. 
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A History ofihointellectiial Faculties; tteCo-j 111. A History of Wax. 
giiativc Faculty, Fancy, Reason, Memory, &c.! 11'J. A History of Osiers. 

7I>. A History of Natural Divination. 113. A History of Carpctinff, and Manufactnrea 

so. A History of Discernments; or, Discrimina* of Straw, Riislies, and the like. 

tions of Occult Qualities. j 111. \ History of Wasliino, llrusliin;;, Ac. 

hi. \ History of Cookery, and the Arts subscr- 115. A History of Fanning, Piislurage, tlio Ma- 
vient to it; of the Shainbles, of Aviaries, &c. naging of Wood, Ac. 


hi. A History of Raking, and the Preparation of IIG. A History of (iardens. 

Dread, and the subservient Arts, as grinding 117. A History of Fishing. 

iiie.il. 11.'^. A History of Hunting and Fowling. 

6.'1. ,A History of Wines. ^ 119. A History of the .-Vrt of War, and tho Arts 

84. A History of the Cellar, and different Kinds subservient to it, as the niaiiufuctiire of arms, 
of Drinks. . hows, arrows, iniiskefs, projectile engines, ba- 

S.'i. A History of .''Wcetnicais and Confectiot^s. i lislie, machines, Ac. 

8(i. A History of Honey. Ithh A History of the Nautical Art,and tlio Trades 

h7. A History of Sugar. • and \rls siibsiTvieiit to it. 

8H. .\ History of Milkmeats. ^ I'Jl. A History of (■'yinnaidics, and of nil Kinds 

89. A History of the Rath of I'ngiients. of Exercise used by Man. 

9U. A Miscellaneous History of the Caro of the | IC^. A History of Riding. 

Person; Shaving, Perfuming, &c. l‘.J3. History of (lames of all kinds. 

91. A History of Working in (fold, and tliu Arts | lill. A History of C'unjurors and Sleight of Hand 
subservient to it. Men. 


93. .\ History of the Preparation of Wool, and 
the .\rts subservient to it. 

93,»A History' of Maniifacliircs of Silk and Satin, 
and tlic Arts snlisewieiit to them. 

91. A History of Maiiiif.ieturesof Linen, Canvass, 
('otton. Hair, aitd other thready Substances, 
and of the Arts subservient to them. 

9!i. A History of the Prejiaration of Feathers. 

9f>. A History of Weaving, and the Arts suli^cA | 
vient to it. 

97. .\ I listory of Dyeing. • i 

9H, A History of Leather and 'I'aiiniii!.'. and the J 
Arts siihservient to it. 


j la.'i. A Miscellaneous History of different Artifi¬ 
cial Substances, us smalt, porcelain, various 
cements, &e. 

121). A History of Salts. 

127. A Miscellaneous History of different Ma- 
liinesniid Motions. 

12H. A Miscellaiieoini History of Common Expe¬ 
riments, which have not yet united into an Art. 

lfi'nli/nr.1 fi/so Ilf purr Mulhrmaltrit nus'ht (o hr. 
irrillin, iifl/iuui'h tiny hi. rnthcr Ohnerpiiliotu 
l/iitn J-'j-piri.firnIs. 


99. A History of M.ittrasses and Feather Reds, j 129. A History of the Natures and Powers of 
1110. \ History of Working in Iroff. * Numhers, 

101. A History of the Lapidary Art; or of Slone- 130. A History of tho Natures and Powers of 
eutling. Figures. 


102. A History'of Rricks and Tiles. ' 

10.1. A History of Pottery. ' It may not be useless to suggest that, as many 

101. A History of Cements and Incrustations. of the experiments fall under two or more beads, 
10.5. .\ History of Working in Wood. • (thus the History of Plants and of the Art of 

lOG. A History of Lead. * (I'ardeniiigcontainsmanytliingseomiiion to both,) 

107. History of Class and all Vitreous Sub-■ it will be more convenient to regulate llic inqnisi- 

stances, jjnd of the Manufaeflire of Class. | lion by the arts, the arrangement by the bodies. 

lOH. A Hist-.,y of Arcliitcctiirn in general. * i For \vc,pay no great attention to the ineelianical 

109. A History of W.igons, Cars, Litters, &c. j arts as sm;|i, but only to those of tlieiii wliieh eon- 

110. A Typograpliieal History of Rooks, JVrit-j tribute to furnish forth philosophy. Rut iheso 
ings, Seals, Ink, I’cns, Paper, Parchment, &c. l matters wUi be best disposed of as llic cases arise. 


Vot. III.—5.5 
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THIRD PART 


OF THE INSTAURATIO. 

A 

NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL HISTORY, 

TO SERVE AS A FOUNDATION FOR PHILOSOPHY: 


OR, 

PHENOMENA OF THE UNIVERSE; 

liCINO Tllli THIRD I’AR'l OF Til]: INSTAURATIO MAUNA. 


TO 

<1 

THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS A.ND EXCELLENT PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

SON AND HEIR TO THE IIIOll AM) MOlfrV KINO JAMES. 

I HiiMni.Y prcspnl unto your hi<^hncss the first-fniits of oor Natural History; a thing exceeding 
little in quantity, like a grain of mustard seed, but yet a pledge of those things which, liod willing, 
shall ensue. For we have hound ourselves, ns hy a vow, every month that Cod shall of his good¬ 
ness please (whose glory it sets forth, as it were in a.new canticle or song) to prolong our life, to 
set out otic or more parts of it, aecording as their Tength and diPiculty shall prove mere or less. 
Others may peradventiire (moved by our example) be moved to the like industry; especially when 
they shall clearly perceive what is in hand. For in a natural history which is good and well set 
out, are the keys both of sciences and works. God nreserve your highness long in safety. 

Your highness’s humble and devoted servant, 

« Fran. St. Alban. 

«i 


THE TITLES OF THE HISTORIES AND INQUISITIONS DESTINED FOR THE 

FIRST SIX MONTHS. 

The History of Winds. The History of the Sympathy and Antipa- 

The Historj of Density and Rarity, as thy of Things. . 

likewise of Coition and Expansion of The History of Sulphur, Merlury, and 
Matter by Spaces. Salt. 

The History of Heavy and Light. The History of Life and Death. 
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THE 


NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL HISTORY, 

FOR THE MAKING UP OF PHILOSOPHY; 

OR, 

EXPERIMeISTTS of the UNIVERSE; 

WHICH IS THE THIRD^ART OF THE INSTAl'RATIO MAUKA. 


Men arc to he entreated, advised, and adjured, 
even by their fortunes, to submit their minds and 
seek for knowledge in the greater world; and 
likewise to cast away so much as the thought of 
philosophy, or at least to hope but for slender 
and small fruits thereof, until a diligent and 
^gjjprnved natural and experimental history be 
acquired and made ,up. For what would these 
shallow brains of men, and these potent trifles 
have? 'rhero wfce among the ancients nume¬ 
rous opinions of philosophers, as of Pythagoras, 
Philolaus, Xenophanes, Ileniclitiis, Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Anaxagoras, I,eticippiis, Demoiiri* 
tus, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Zeno,* and 
others. All these made up arguments of worlds, 
as of fables, according to their own fancies, and 
recited and published those fables; whereof some 
indeed were more handsome and probable, and 
some again most harsh. But ifi cij^r agfts, by 
means of colleges and schools’ disciplines, wits 
are somewhat more restrained; yet have they not 
quite ceased : Patricias, Telesius, Brunus, iieve- 
rine, the Dane, (lilbertiis, an Englishman, and 
Campanella, did set foot upon tlic stage, and 
acted new fables, neither much applaudedfngr of 
any elegant argument or sulfjcct. But do we 
wonder at these things, as though such sects and 
opinions might not in an infinite number arise in 
ail ages ? * ”or neither is there, nor ever will be, 
any end or limit for these things. One snatches, 
at one thing, another is pleased with another; 
there is no dry nor clear sight of any thing^ every 
one plays the philosopher out of the small trea¬ 
sures of his own fancy, as it were out of Plato’s* 
cavd; the more sublime wits more acutely, 
and with better success; the duller witl) less 
success, but equal obstinai|y: and not Ipng since, 
by the discipljpe of some learned (and, as things 
go now, excellent) men, sciences are bounded 
within the limits of some certain authors which 
they hwe set down, imposing them upon old 
men, and instilling them i|to young. So'that 
now (as Tully cavilled upon Ciesar’s consulship) 


the star Iiyra or Harpe riseth by an edict, and 
authority is taken for truth, not truth fur auMiority; 
which kind of order and discipline is very con¬ 
venient for our present use, but hanisheth those 
which arc better. For wo both Rufliiir for and 
emulate our first parents’ sin; they desired to bo 
like unto God, and their posterity much more; 
for we create new worlds, go before nature and 
command it. We must have all things to be so 
ns may agree with our folly, not to divine wis¬ 
dom, nor as they are found to bo in themselves; 
neither can I say which wo rest most, our wits or 
the things themselves: but certainly wo sot tho 
stamps and seals of our own images upon (<od’a 
creatures and works, and never carefully look 
upon and acjcnowledge the ('reator’s stamps. 
Therefore, we do not, without cause, again strive 
for the domination over tho creatures. For, 
whereas, even after the fall of man, he had some 
kind of domination left him over reluctant crea¬ 
tures, that he might tamo and subdue them by 
true and solid arts; we have, for the most part, 
lost that, also, through our own insolence, be¬ 
cause we will be like unto God, and follow the 
dictates of our own reason. Wherefore, if there 
bo any humility towards the Creator, any reve¬ 
rence and magnifying of his works, any charity in 
men, or care to release thorn out of their necessi¬ 
ties and miseries, if there be any love of truth in 
natural things, hatred of darkness, and a desire of 
purifying the ufllterstanding, men are to be again 
and again desired that, casting off, or, at least, 
laying dbide for a while the flying and prepos¬ 
terous philosophies, which have set the theses 
before the hypotheses, or suppositions before solid 
grounds, have captivated experience, and tri¬ 
umphed over the works of God, they would hum¬ 
bly, and with a certain reverence, draw near and 
turn over the great volume of the creatures, stop 
and meditate upon it; and, being cleansed, and 
free from opinions, handle them choicely and en¬ 
tirely. This is the speccii and language that 
went out into all the ends of the world, and suf- 
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fnred not in the confusion of Babel. Let men 
learn this, and becomings children again, and in¬ 
fants, not scorn to take ABC thereof in hand, 
and in finding and searching out the interpreta¬ 
tion of it, let them spare no laboui, but let them 
persist and go on, and even die in the quest of it. 
Seeing, therefore, that in our Instauration we have 
placed the Natural History (such as it is, in order 
to our ends) in the third part of the work, we 
liave thouglit fit to prevent this tiling, and fall 
upon it imincdiately. For, although in our Or¬ 
ganon there arc many things of especial conse¬ 
quence to bo finished, yet we think it fitting rather 
to promote or set forward the general work of in¬ 
stauration in many things, than to perfect it in a 
few; always desiring, with extreme fervency, 
(such as we arc confident (iod puts in the minds 
of men,) to have that which was never yet at¬ 
tempted, not to be now attempted in vain. Like¬ 
wise, there came this thought into my mind, 
namely, that there are questionless in Europe 
many capable, free, sublimed, subtile, solid,‘con¬ 
stant wits; and what if any one endued with 
such a wit do betake himself to the use and man¬ 
ner of our Organon, and approve of iti yet hath 
ho nothing to do, nor knows not how to address 
himself to, or fit himself fur philosophy. If it 
were a thing which might he eiroclcd by reading 
of philosophy hooks, disputntion, or meditation, 
that man (whosoever it be) might sulficiently 
and abundantly perform it; hut if we remit him, 
as indeed we do, to natural history, and experi- 


mentif of arts, he is gravelled, or sticks in the 
mire; it is not his intention, he hath no time, nor 
will not be at the charge; yet we must not desire 
to have men cast off old things before they have 
gotten new. But after a copious and faithful his¬ 
tory of nature and arts is. gathered and digested, 
ami, as it were, set and laid open before men's 
eyes, there is no small hope that such great wits 
as we have before spoken of, (such as have been 
in ancient jihilosopliers, and are at this day fre¬ 
quent cnoi^i,) having been heretofore of speh 
efficacy, tint they could, out of cork, or a little 
shell, (namely, by thin and frivolous experience,) 
build, certain little boats for philosophy, gallant 
enough for art and structure, how much mure gal¬ 
lant and solid structures will they make when 
they hav^ found a whole wood, and stuff enough; 
and that, though they had rather go on in the old 
way, than make use of our Organon’s way, which 
(in our opinion) is either the only, or the best 
way. So that the case stands thus; our Orga¬ 
non (though perfect) could not profit much with¬ 
out the Natural History; but our Natural His¬ 
tory, without the Organon, might much advance 
instauration, or renewing of sciences. Whci.^ 
fore, we have thought it best and most advisedly 
to fall upon this before any thhig else. Ood, tho 
maker, jirescrver, and renewer of the universe, 
guide and protect this work, both in its ascent to 
his own glory, and in its descent to the good of 
nfan, through his good will towards man, by his 
only begotton Son, God with us! 


THE RULE OF THIS PRESENT HISTORY. 


'I’lioiiGii we have set down, towards tho end of 
that part of our Organon which is come forth, 
jirocepts concerning the Natur.il and Experiment¬ 
al History, yet we have thought guod«to set 
down mdre exactly and briefly ^ form, and rule 
of this history which wc now take in hand. To 
the titles comprehended in the catalogue, whiidi 
belong to the concretes, wo have added the titles 
of the abstract natures; of which, as of a re¬ 
served histoi/, wc mado mention in the, same 
place. These arc the various figurationCr of the 
matter, or forms of the first class; simple mo¬ 
tions, sums of motions, measures of motions, 
and some other things: of these, we have made 
a new alphabet, and placed it at the end of this 
volume. We have taken titles, (being no way 
able to take them all,) not according to order, but 
by choice; those, namely, the inquisition of 


which either for use was most of weight, or for 
abundance of experiments most convenient, or 
fur the obscurity of the thing most difiiciilt and 
nolile, or, by reason of the discrepancy of titles 
among themselves, most open to examples. In 
each title, after a kind of an entrance or preface, 
wc presently propound certain particular topics 
or articles of inquisition, as well to give light to 
the present inquisition, as to encourage a future. 
For wc arc master of questions, but not of things; 
yet we do not, in the history, precisely observe 
the ordei” of question^, lest that which is for an 
aid and assistance^should prove a hindrance. 

The histories and experiments always hold 
the first place; rc.id if they set forth any enume- 
ratirn and scries of particular things,‘they arc 
made up in tables, cr if otherwise, they are taken 
up severally. 
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Seeing tliat histories and experimenU db of- ones, and, as it were, inchoated axioms which 
icntiracs fail us, especially those which give offer themselves unto us as we inquire, not as we 
light, and instances of the cross, by which the decisorily pronounce, for tliey are profitable, 
understanding may be informed of the true though not altogether tnie. 
causes of things, we give precepts of new expe- Never forgetting the profit of mankind, (though 
nmeiits, as far as we can see them fitting in our the light be more worthy than those things which 
mind, for that as is to be inquired; and these be shown by it,) we offer to man's atbmtinn and 
precepts are designed like histories. For what j practice certain essays of practice, knowing that 
other means is. left to us, who are the first that men's stupidity is such, and so unhappy, that 
conic into this way ? Wo unfold and make plain sometimes they see not and pass over things 
tlic ananner of sumo experiments that are more which lie just in their way. 
quaint and subtile, that there may bo^o error. We set down works and things impossible, or 
and tliat we may stir up others to find out better at least which are not yet found out, us they full 
and more exact ways. Weirnterweavo moniV(ons under each title; and withal tiiosc which am al¬ 
and cautions of the fallacies of things, and of such ready found out, and am in men's power; and 
errors an<! scruples as may be found in tho inqiii^', wc a«ld to those impossible, and not yet found out 
that all fancies, and, as it were, apparitiegis, may things, such as are next to*them, and have most 
be frighted away, as by an exorcism or spell. affinity with them, that we may stir up and withal 
We join thereunto our observations upon his- encourage huniun industry, 
lory and experiments, that the interpretation of It appears by the aforesaid things that this pre- 
llie nature may be the readier. sent history doth not only supply tho place of the 

W^i interpose some comiiicnts, or, as it were, third ^art of tho instauralion, hut also is not a do- 
rudiinents of the interpretations of causes, spar- spiuablo preparation to the fourth, by reason of tho 
iiigly, and rather supposing what may be, tiian titles out of the al|>hahet and topics, and to the 
jiliSlTively defining what is. sixth, by reason of the larger observations, com- 

W'e proscribe and s^t down rules, but movable mentations, and rules. 


THE 
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The winds gave wings to men; for bytlioir great and vehement motions, and like hirelings, 
assistance men are carried up tlifough the air and serve both to sail and grind, and would bo useful 
fly; not through the air, indeed, but upon the sea; for many other things, if human care were not 
and a wide door is laid open toeoiniiicrce, and the wanting. Their natures are reckoned amongst 
world is iniu.c pervious. They are the besoMs secret apd hidden things. Neither is that to bo 
which sweep and make clean the earth, which is wondered gt, seeing the nature and power of the 
the seat and habitation of mankind, and^they air is unknown,"^hom the winds do serve and 
cleanse both it and the air; but they make the sea flatter, as Eolus doth Juno in the Poets. They 
hurtful, which otherwise is harmless, neither are are not primary creatures, nor any of the six days’ 
they some other ways also free from doing hurt, works, no more than the rest of the meteors actu- 
Thcy*are, without help of man, able to stir up, ally, but afterborn, by tho order of tho creation. 
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PARTICULAR TOPICS; 


OB. 


ARTICLES OF INQUISITION 


Tho namea of windi. 

DescRiBR or set down the winds according to 
the seaman’s industry; and give them names 
cither new or old, so that you keep yourself con* 
stant to them. 

Winds arc either general or precise, either pe¬ 
culiar or free. 1 call them general which always 
blow; precise, those which blow at certain times; 
attendants or peculiar, those which bloW* most 
commonly; free winds, those which blow indif¬ 
ferently or at any time. 

Gfocral wind*. 

3. W'hcther there be any general winds, which 
arc tlic very self-motion of the air; and if there be 
any such, in order to what< motion, and in what 
places they blow ? 

PrcciHc or fixed winds. 

3. What winds are anniversary or yearly winds, 
returning by turns; and in what countries 1 Whe¬ 
ther there be any wind so precisely fixed, that it 
returns regularly at certain days and hours, like 
unto the flowing of the sea 1 

Attending nr pcriiUnr winds. 

4. What winds arc peculiar and ordinary in 
countries, which observe a certain time in the 
same, countries; which are spring winds, and 
which arc summer winds; which autumnal, which 
brumal, which equinoctial, which solstitial; 
which are belonging to the morning, which to 
noon, which to the evening, and which to the 
night. 

5. What winds are sea winds, and what winds 
blow from the continent 1 and mark and set down 
the differences of the sea and land winds carefully, 
as well of those which blow at land lyid sea, as 
of those which blow from land and sea. 

« 

Free winds. 

6. Whether winds do not blow from^all parts 
of heaven 1 

Winds do not vary much more in the parts of 
heaven from which they blow, than in their own 
qualities. Some are vehement, some mild, some 
constant, some mutable; some hot, some cold, 
some moistening and dissolving; some drying and 
astringent; some gather clouds and are rainy, 
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t 

and peradventurestordly: some disperse the clouds, 

and are clear. 

\ 

Divers qualities of winds. 

I 

7. Inquire, and give account, which are the 
winds of all the forenamed sorts or kinds, and 
how they vary, according to the regions and places. 

There are three local beginnings of winds: 
either they are thrown and cast down from above, 
or they spring out of tho earth, or they are made 
up of the very body of the air. 

» 

I.ocal beginnings, of winds. 

According to these thrn^ beginnings inquire 
concerning winds; namely, which are thrown 
down, out of that which they call the middle re¬ 
gion of the air; which breathe out of tho con- 
dh^ities of the earth, whether they break out 
together; or whether tlicy breathe out of the earth 
imperccivably, and scattering, and afterwards 
gather together, like rivulets into a river. Finally, 
which arc scattcringly engendered from the swell¬ 
ings,and dilatations of the neighbouring air 1 

Neither* arc* the generations of the winds ori¬ 
ginal only, for some there are also accidrntal, 
namely, by the compression or restraints of tlie 
air, and by the percussions and repercussions of it. 

Accidcntnl generations and productions of winds. 

9 . inquire confcrning these accidental gencra- 
flons of winds; they are not properly generations 
of winds; for they rather increase and strengthen 
winds, than produce and excite them., 

‘Hitherto of tho community of winds. There 
arc also certain rare and prodigious winds, such 
as av called tempests, whirlwinds, and storms. 
These are above ground. There are likewise 
some that are subterraneal and under ground, 
whereof some are vaporous and mercurial, tl^ey arc 
perceivable in mines; some are sulphurous, they 
are«cnt out, getting an issue by earthquakes, or 
do ilamd out of fiery'mountains. 

Extraordinary winda and audilen blaata. 

10. Inquire jponcerning such rare and prodi¬ 
gious winds, and of all miraculous and^onderful 
things done by wikds. 

From the several sorts of winds, let the inqui- 
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sition pass to those things which contribute 
towards the winds, (for we will so express it, 
' because the word efficient signifies more, and the 
word concomitant, less than we mean,) and to 
those things which seem to raise, or to appease 
the winds. 

Thyigf conttibuting or making fbr the nrlndi, and ralaing and 
appeaaing them. 

11. Inquire'Sparingly concerning astrological 
considerations of winds, neither care thou for the 
ovcV>curious schemes of die heaven, ^ly do not 
neglect tlie more manifest observations of winds 
rising, about the rising *of some stars, or abont 
the eclipses of the luminaries, or conjunctidhs of 
planets; nor much less on those which depend 
on the courses of the sun and moon. 

12. What meteors of several sorts do contri* 
bute or make for winds, what the earthquakes, 
what rain, what the skirmishing of winds, one 
with another 1 for these things arc linked together, 
and one draws on the other. 

13. What the diversity of vapours and exhala¬ 
tions contributes towards the winds 1 and which 
of Ihem do most engender winds ? and how far 
t^ nature of winds doth follow these its mate¬ 
rials 1 

11. What thoseithings which are here upon the 
earth, or are there done do contribute towards the 
winds; what the hills and the dissolutions of 
snow upon them; what those masses of ifu 
which swim upon the sea, and are carried to shmc 
place; what the differences of soil and land ; ^o 
it be of some large extent;) what ponds, sands, 
woods, and champion ground; what tiiose things 
which we men do here, as burning of heath, and 
the like, doth contribute to the msyiur^ng of*land, 
tlie firing of towns in time of war, the drying up 
of ponds and lakes; the continual shooting off 
of guns, the ringing of many bells together in 
great cities, and the like ? These things and acts 
of ours are but as small straws, yet something 
they may do. • 

15. Inquire concerning all ifianner of raisings, 
or allaying of winds, but be sparing in fabulous 
and superstitious causes. • 

From tfff je things which make for the wikds, 
let the inquisition proceed to inquire of the 
bounds of the winds, of their height, extension, 
and continuance. * 

The bounds of winds. , 

1(). Inquire carefully of the height or elevation 
of winds, and whether there be any tops of njoun- 
taina to which the winds dc^ot reach; ot whether 
clouds may hg seen sometinies to stand still, 
and not move, when the winds at the same time 
blow strongly upon Uie earth. . 

17. Inguire diligently of the spaces or ropms 
which the winds take up at o^ee, and within what 
bounds they blew. As, for example, if the I 


south wind blew in such a place, whether it be 
known certainly, that at the same rime the north 
wind blew ten miles off? And, contrariwise, 
into how narrow and straight bounds the winds 
may be reduced, so that winds may pass, as it 
were, through channels, which seems to be done 
in some whirlwinds. 

18. Inquire for how long a time, very much, 
ordinary, or little time, winds use to continue, 
and then slack, and, as it were, expire and die. 
Likewise, how the rising and beginning of winds 
useth to be; what their languishing or cessation 
is, whether suddenly, or by degrees, or how ? 

From the bounds of the winds let your inqui- 
I sition pass over to the succession of winds, either 
amongst themselves, or in respect of rain and 
showers; for when they loud their rings, it were 
pretty to know the order of their dancing. 

Sueccuioni of windi. 

19. Whether there bo any more certain rule or 
obseymrion concerning the successions of winds 
one to another, or whether it have any relation 
to the motion of the sun, or otherwise; if it have 
any, what manner of one it is 1 

20. Inquire concerning the succession and the 
alteration, or taking turns of the winds and rain, 
seeing it is ordinarily and often seen, that rain 
lays the wind, and ^tho wind doth disperse the 
rain. 

21. Whether, after a certain term and period 

of years, the succession of winds begin anew; 
and if it be so, what that period is, and how 
longl , 

From the succession of the winds, let the in' 
quisition pass to their motions; and the motions 
of the winds arc comprehended in seven inqui¬ 
sitions ; whereof three are contained in the former 
articles, four remain as yet untouched. For, we 
have inquired of the motion of winds divided 
into the several regions of the heaven; also, of 
the motion upon three lines, upward, downward, 
and laterally. Likewise, of the accidental mo¬ 
tion of compressions or restraints, 'i'herc remain 
the fourth, of progressions or going forward; the 
fifth, of undulation, or waving; the sixth, of 
confliq^ or skirmish; the seventh, in human 
instruments and engines. 

Divcri motions of tlie winds. 

22. Se'eing progression is always from some 
certain place or bound, inquire diligently, or as well 
as thou canst, concerning the place of tlie first 
beginn'i^, and, as it were, the spring of any wind. 
For wii^ seem to be like unto fame, for, Uioiigh 
they make a noise and run up and down, yet they 
hide their heads amongst the clouds; so is their 
progress; as, for example, if the vehement north¬ 
ern wind which blew at York such a day, do 
blow at London two days after. 

23. Omit not the inquisirioa of undulation of 
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winds. We call undulation of winds that motion 
by which the wind, in or for a little space of 
time, rises and abates, as the waves of the water; 
which turns may easily be apprehended by the 
hearing of them in houses; and you must so 
much the rather mark the differences of undula¬ 
tion, or of furrowing between the water and the 
air, because in the air and winds there wants the 
motion of gravity or weight, which is a great part 
of the cause of tlie waves rising in the water. 

24. Inquire carefully concerning the conflict 
and meeting of winds, which blow at one and 
the same time: first, whether at the same time 
there blow several original winds, (for we do not 
speak of reverberated winds.) which, if it comes 
to pass, what windings they engender and bring 
forth in their motion, and also what condensa¬ 
tions, and alterations they produce in the body 
of the air ? 

25. Whether one wind blow above at the same 
time as another blows here below with us 1 For 
it hath been observed by some, that somefimes 
the clouds are carried one way, when the weather¬ 
cock upon a steeple stands another. Also, that 
the clouds have been driven by a strong gale, 
when we, here below, have had a great calm. 

2G. Make an exact particular description of 
the inotiiin of the winds in driving on ships with 
their sails. 

27. Let there he a description made of the 

motion of the winds in the sails of ships, and 
the sails of windmills, in the flight of hawks 
and birds; also, in things that are ordinary, and 
for sport, as of displayed colours, flying dragons, 
duels with winds, &c. * 

From the motions of winds, let the inquisition 
pass to the force and power of them. 

or tha power of winilM. 

28. What winds do or can do concerning cur¬ 
rents or tides of waters, in their keeping back, 
putting forth, or inlets or overflowings. 

29. What they do concerning plants and in- 
scets, bringing in of locusts, blastings and mil¬ 
dews. 


30, What they effect concerning purging or 
clearing, and infecting of the air, in plagues, sick¬ 
ness, and diseases of beasts. 

31. What thdy effect concerning the conveying 
to us things (which we call) spiritual, as sounds, 
rays, and the like. 

From the powers of winds let the inquisition 
pass to the prognostics of winds, not only for-the 
use of predictions, but because they lead us on 
to tlio causes : for prognostics do ei|her show us 
the preparations of things, before they be brought 
into actio|r, or the beginnings before they appear 
to the sense. 

•» 

^ Prognoitic8 of winds. 

^2. Let all manner of good prognostics of winds 
be carefuMy gathered together, (besides astrologi¬ 
cal ones, of which we set down formerly how far 
they are to be intpiired after,) and let them cither 
be taken out of meteors, or waters, or instincts of 
beasts, or any other way. 

Lastly, close up the inquisition, with inquiring 
after the imitations of winds, either in natural or 
artificial things. 

IiiikationR of winds, 

/ 

33. Inquire of the imitations of winds in na¬ 
tural things; such as breaths enclosed within the 
bodies of living creatures, and breaths within the 
rcfcoptacles of distilling vessels. 

Inquire concerning made gales, and artificial 
winds, ns bellows, refrigeratories, or coolers in 
parlours, or dining-rooms, &c. 

Let the heads or articles be such. Neither is 
it unknown to me that it will be impossible to 
answer to 4'ome of these according to the small 
(|uanlity of experience that we have. Hut, as in 
civil causes, a good lawyer knows what interro¬ 
gatories the cause reipiircs to have witnesses exa¬ 
mined upon; but what the witnesses can answer 
he knows not. The same thing is incident to us 
in natural history., Let those who cam<. after us 
endeavour for the rest. 


THE'^ HISTORY. 


Tht Names of Winds. 

To the fint article. 

Wk give names to winds rather as they are 
numbered in their order and degrees than by their 
ow'n antiquity; this we do for memory’s and per¬ 
spicuity’s sake. But we add the old words also. 


because of the assenting voices or opinions of old 
authors; of whiciv having taken .(though with 
somewhat a doubtful judgment) many things, 
they will hardly ^e known, but under such names 
as tiiemselves have used. Let the general divi 
sion be this: let cardinal winds bo those which 
blow from comers or angles of the world; semi- 
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Carilinal 
Med Maj. 
Hcmieard. 


cardinal, those which blow in the half-wards of | within the tropics) we may find places condemned 
. those; and median winds, those which blow be- I among the ancients. 

tween these half-wards: likewise of those which | It is certain, that to those who sail between 
blow betwixt these half-wards; let those be called | the tropics in a free and open sea, there blows s 
major medians which blow in a quadrant or fourth | constant and settled wind (which the seamen call 
part of these divisions: the lesser medians are , a breeze) from east lowest. This wind is not of 

so little force, but that, partly by its own blow¬ 
ing, and partly by its guiding the current of the 
sea, it hindereth seamen from coming back again 
the same way they went to Peru. 

2. In our seas in Europe, when it is fair dry 
weatlier, and no particular winds stirring, there 
blows a soft kind gale from the east, which 
followeth the sun. 

3. Our common observations do admit that the 
higher clouds arc for the most part carried from 
east to west; and that it* is so likewise when 
hero below upon the earth, either there is a great 
calm, or a contrary wind; and if they do not 
so always, it is because sometimes particular 
winds blow aloft which overwhelm this general 
wind^ 

A VuuUon. If there be any such general wind, 
in order to the motion of the heaven, it is not so 
firm nor strong but that it gives way to particular 
winds. But it appears most plainly amongst the 
tropics, by reason of the larger circles which it 
makes. And, likewise, it is so when it blows on 
high, for tlie same esfuse, and by reason of its free 
course. Wherefore, if you will take it without 
the tropica, and near the earth, (where it blows 
most gently and slowly,) make trial of it in an 
open and free air, in an extreme calm, and in 
high places, and in a body which is very movable, 
and in the afternoon, for at that lime the particu¬ 
lar eastern wind blows more sparingly. 

Jnjwiction. Observe diligently the vanes and 
weathercocks upon the tops and towers of church¬ 
es, whether, in extreme calms, they stand con¬ 
tinually towards the west or not. 


all the re.st. Now the particular division is that 
which follows: 

• 

Cardinal. North. 

North and by eait. 

'Med. Maj. \nrlh.ni>rth.ea8t, nr aquilo. ^ 

Norlh-eaal, and by north, or inetA. 

Setnieard. Nnrih-eaat. , 

Norih.ea8t and by^aat. 

Med. Maj. KaHt-northKinat, or ceciai. 
r.a<it and by north. 

Ka-t, or kubsiilnniia. 

Ka^t by south. 

K.i8t-«outh-easi,nr vulturnus. * 

Soiilh.<‘nst and by cast. 

Soiiih-cast. 

Hoiilli-east and by south. 

Med. Maj. .Soulh-south-i'BBt, or pbienlcUla. 

South and by cast. 

Cardinal. South. 

Koiith and by west. 

Med. Maj. .Soiitb-soiith-west, or libnnotua. 

Koiith-west and by south. 

’ ^einirard. Soutli-wrst, nr libs. 

8<iiith-»'e*t and by ivcst. 

Med. Maj. West.soulh-n'cst, or africus. 

West a^l by soiilli. 

Cardinal. West, or r.ivonius. 

, West and by north. 

Med Maj. IVf st-nortli.u-est, or corns. 

North-west and by west. 

Scmicard North-west. 

.\firlh-wi‘t.t and by north, nr thrasclaa. 

Med. M.aj. North-north-west, or circius. 

North and by west. 


There are also other names of winds. .Apeliotes, 
the east wind, argestes, the south-west, olyiypias, 
the north-west, seyron, the Bouth-?ast} Itcllespon- 
tiiis, the east-north-east, for these we care not. 
Let it suffice that we have given constant and 
fixed names of winds, according to the ordc/and 
disposition of the regions of the heavens: we do 
not set much by the comments of authors, since 
the authors themselves have little in them. * 

Free fFiruI^. 

To thi- sixth article. 

1. There is not a region of the heaven from 
whence the winds doth not blow. Yca,jf you 
divide the heaven into as many regions as there 
be degrees in the horizon, you shall find winds 
sometimes blowing from every one of them. ' 
S. There are some whole countries where it 
never rains, or, at least, very seldom; but j.here 
is no country where the wi(id doth not blow, and 
that frequentljb a 

General 'IVinds. 

To the second article. a 

1. Concerning general wiifds, experiments are 
plain; and it is no marvelj seeing that (especially 
VoL. III.“~56 


All Indirect experiment. 

4. It is certain, that here with us in Europe the 
eastern wind is drying and sharp; the west wind, 
contrariwise, moist and nourishing. May not 
this be by reason that (it being granted that the 
air nioyes from east to west) it must of necessity 
be that tly*. east wind, whose blast goeth the same 
way, must needs disperse and attenuate the air, 
whereby the air is made biting and dry; but the 
western *wind, which blows the contrary way, 
turns the airs back upon itself, and thickens it, 
whereby it becomes more dull, and, at length, 
moist. 

An indirect experiment. 

5. Consider the inquisition of the motion and 
flowing of waters, whether they move from east 
to west; for, if the two extremes, heaven and 
waters, delight in this motion, the air which is 
in the midst will go near to participate of the 
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Caution. We call the two last experiments in¬ 
direct, because they do directly show the tiling 
which we aim at but by consequence, which we 
also gladly admit of when we want direct experi¬ 
ments. 

Injunction. That the breeze blows plentifully 
between the tropics, is most certain; the cause 
is very ambiguous. The cause may be, because 
the air moves according to the heaven; but with¬ 
out the tropics almost imperceivably, by reason 
of the smaller circles which it makes; within the 
tropics manifestly, because it makes bigger cir¬ 
cles. Another cause may b|, because all kind of 
heat dilates and extends the air, and doth not suf¬ 
fer it to be contained in its former place; and by 
the dilatation of the air, there must needs be an 
impulsion of the contiguous air which produceth 
this breeze as the sun goes forward ; and that is 
more evident within the tropics, where the sun is 
more scorching; without it, is hardly perceived. 
And this seems to be an instance of the cross, or 
a decisory instance. To clear this doubt you 
may in(|uire, whether tiie breeze blow in the 
night or no ; for the wheeling of the air continues 
also in the night, but the heat of the sun docs not. 

G. But it is most certain that the breeze doth 
not blow in the night, but in the morning, and 
when the morning is pretty well spent; yet that 
instance doth not determine'iho question, whether 
the nightly condensation of the air (especially in 
those countries where the days and nights are not 
more c()ual in their length than they are differing 
in their heat and cold) may dull and confound 
that natural motion of the air, whith is but weak. 

If the air participates of the motion of the 
heaven, it does not only follow that the east wind 
concurs with the motion of the air, and the west 
wind strives against it; but also that the north 
wind blows, as it were, from above, and the south 
wind ns from below here in our hemisphere, 
whero< the antarctic pole is under ground, and the 
arctic pole is elevated! which hath likewise been 
observed by the ancients, though staggeringly 
and obscurely: but it agrees very well with our 
modern experience, because the breeze (which 
may be a motion of the air) is not a full cast, but 
a north-east wind. •- 

* 

Stayed or Certain Winds. 

To the third article. Connexion. 

As, in the inquisition of general winds, men 
have suffere»’‘*and been in darkness, so they have 
been troubled with a vertigo or giddirt*ss con¬ 
cerning stayed and certain winds. Of the former, 
they say nothing: of the latter, they talk up and 
down at random. This is the more pardonable, 
the thing being various; for these stayed winds 
do change and alter according to the places where 
they be; the same do not blow in Egypt^ Greece, 
and Italv. 


1. 'Fhat there are stayed winds in some places, 
the very name that is given them doth declare it,, 
as the other name of etesiaes means anniversary 
or yearly winds. 

2. The ancients attributed the cause of the 
overflowing of Nilas to the blowing of the etesian 
(that is to say, northern) winds at that time of the 
year, which did hinder the river’s running into the 
sea, and turned the stream of it b?ck. 

3. There are currents in the sea which can 
neither be attributed to the natural motion o& the 
ocean, i/5r to the running down from higher 
places, nor the straitnees of the opposite shores, 
nor to promontories itmning out into tlie sea, but 
are merely guided and governed by these stayed 
winds. 

4. Ttv)se who will not have Columbus to have 
conceived such a strong opinion concerning the 
West Indies by the relation of a Spanish pilot, 
and much less believe that he might gather it out 
of some obscure footsteps of the ancients, bavo 
this refuge; that he might conjecture there was 
some continent in the west by the certain and 
stayed winds which blew from them towards the 
shores of Lusitania or Portugal. A doubtful,*anu 
not very jirobable thing, seeing that the voyage 
of winds will hardly reach large a distance. 
In the mean time there is great honour due to this 
inquisition, if the finding of this now world* be 
due to one of those axioms or observations, 
w'wTCof it comprehends many. 

^ 5. Wheresoever are high and snowy mountains, 
from thence blow stayed winds, until that time as 
the snow be melted away. 

6. I believe also that from groat pools which 
are fvll of water in the winter, there blow stayed 
winds in ftiose seasons, when as they begin to 
dry up with the heat of the sun. But of this I 
have no certainty. 

7. Wheresoever vapours are engendered in 
abundance, and that at certain times, be sure 

' that stayed winds will blow there at the same 
times. • 

8. If stayed and certain winds blow anywhere, 
and the cause capnot be found near at hand, 
asqure yourself that those certain i.vinds are 
strangers, and come from far. 

9. It hath been observed, that stayed winds do 

not blow in the night-time, but do rise about 
three hours after sunrising. Surely such winds 
are tired, as it were, with a long journey, that 
they can scarcely break through the thickners of 
the night air, but being stirred up again by the 
rising of the sun, they go forward by little 
and little*. _ * 

10. All stayed winds (unless ftiey blow from 

some neighbouring places) are weak, and yield 
unto sudden wigJs. ^ 

I'i. 'fhere are many stayed winds which are 
not perceivable, aniTwhich we do not observe, by 
reason of their weakness, whereby they are over- 
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thrown by the free winds. W'herefoie ia the 
winter they are hardly taken notice of, when the 
Tree winds wander most: but are more observa¬ 
ble in the summer, when those wandering winds 
grow weak. 

12. In Kurope these are the chief stayed ti'inds, 
north winds from the solstice, and they are both 
'voreruniiers and followers of the dogstar. West 
winds from the equinoctial in autumn, east winds 
from the spring e<)uinoctial; as for the winter 
solstice, there is little heed to be taken of it, by 
reason of the varieties. 

13. The winds called ornithii, or bim winds, 
had that name given thei^ because they bring 
birds out of cold regions beyond the sea,*into 
warm climates; and they belong not to stajied 
winds, because they for the most part keep no 
punctual time: and the birds, they for the con* 
venienco of them, whether they come sooner or 
later: and many times when they have begun to 
blow a little, and turn, the birds being forsaken 
by it, are drowned in the sea, and sometimes fall 
into ships. 

11. 'I'lie. returns of these certain or stayed winds 
31:8 vot so precise at a day or an hour, as the flow¬ 
ing of the sea is. Home authors do set down a 
day, but it is rather by conjecture than any con¬ 
stant observation. • 

Cmlomary or Mending TVinds, 
of tlie fourth anil fifth articles. Connexion. • 

The word of attending wind is ours, and 
thought good to give it, that the observation coft. 
ceriiing them be not lost, nor confounded. The 
meaning is this, divide the year if you please (in 
what country soever you be) into three, four, or 
five parts, and if any one certain windvi lowf then 
two, three, or four of those parts, and a contrary 
wind but one; we call that wind which blows 
most frequently the customary, or attending wind 
of that country, and likewise of the times. 

1. The south and north winds are attendants 
of the world, for they, with those which are within 
their sections or divisions, blow oftener overall the 
world, than either the cast or the west. 

2. All the free winds (not the customary) arc 
more attenrlaot in the winter than in the summer; 
but most of all in the autumn and spring. 

3. All free winds are attendants rather ^n the 
countries without the tropics, and about the polar 
circles, than within: for in frozen and in torrid 
countries, for the most part tliey blow more spar¬ 
ingly, in the middle regions they are more fre¬ 
quent. 

4. Also all free winds, et^ecially the strongest 
and most forcUtle of them, drW blow oftener and 
more strongly, morning and evening, than at noon 
and night. 

5. Fremwinds blow frequently At hollow plages, 
and where there be caves, thtn in solid and firm 
ground. 


Injunttion. 'Human diligence bath almost 
ceased and stood still in the observation of attend¬ 
ing winds in particular places, which, notwith¬ 
standing, should not have been, that observation 
being profitable for many things. I remember, 
I asked a certain merchant, (a wise and discreet 
man,) who had made a plantation in Greenland, 
and had wintered there, why that country was so 
extreme cold, seeing it stood in a reasonable tem¬ 
perate climate. He said, it was not so great as it 
was reported; but that the cause was twofold: 
One was, that tlio masses and heaps of ice which 
caino out of tho Scythian sea were carried thititer. 
The other (which he also thought to bo the better 
reason) was because the west wind there blows 
many parts of the year, more than tlie oast wind ; 
as also (said he) it doth with us; but there it 
blows from the continent, and cold, but with us 
from the sea, and warmish. And (said he) if the 
cast wind should blow here in England so often 
and constantly as the west wind does there, we 
shoul4 have far colder wcatiter, even equal to that 
as is there. 

G. The west winds are attendants of the poinc- 
ridian or afternoon hours: for, towards the de¬ 
clining of tho sun, the winds blow oftener from 
tho oast than from the west. 

7. Tho south wind is attendant on the night; 
for it rises and blows.moro strongly in tho night, 
and the north wind in the daytime. 

R. Out there are many and great differences 
between winds which are attendant on tho sea, 
and those which arc attendant upon tho land. 
That is one ol^ the chief which gave Columbus 
occasion to find out the new world; namely, that 
sea winds are not stayed, but land winds arc: for 
tho sea abounding in vapours, which are indiffer¬ 
ently everywhere, winds are also engendered in¬ 
differently everywhere, and with great inconstancy 
are carried here and there, having no certain begin¬ 
nings nor sources. But the earth is much unlike 
for the begetting of winds: some places are more 
efficacious to engender and increase winds, some 
less; wherefore they stand most from that part 
where they have their nourishment, and take their 
rise from thence. 

9. /\po8ta ia unconstant in his own position. 
He saith |hat at Peru, and tho sea coasts of the 
south sea, south winds do blow almost the whole 
year: and he saith in another place, that upon 
those coasts sea winds do blow chiefliest. But the 
south wind to them is a land wind, as likewise 
the norih and east wind also, and the west wind 
is their-"Illy sea wind. Wo must take that which 
he sets ^wn more certainly; namely, that the 
south wind is an attending and familiar wind of 
those countries: unless, peradventure, in tho name 
of the south sea he hath corrupted his meaning, or 
his speech, meaning tho west by the south, which 
blows from the south sea. But the sea which 
they call the south sea u not properly the south 
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66 a; but as a second western ocean,'being stretched 
out in the like situation as the Atlantic sea is. 

10 . Sea winds are questionless more moist than 
land winds, but yet they are more pure, and will 
easilier, and with more equality be incorporated 
with the pure air. For terrestrial winds are ill 
composed, and smoky. Neither let any one ob¬ 
ject, that they ought to be grosser by reason of the 
saltness of the sea. For the nature of terrestrial 
salt doth not rise in vapours. 

11. Sea winds arc lukewarm or cold, by reason 
of the two foresaid qualities, humidity and pure¬ 
ness. For by humidity they mitigate the colds, 
(for dryness increaseth both heat and cold,) and 
with their pureness they cool. Therefore without 
the tropics they are lukewarm, within the tropics 
they are cold. 

12 . I believe that sea winds are everywhere 
attendant upon particular countries, especially 
such as stand upon the sea-coasts: that is to say, 
winds blow more frequently from that side where 
the sea is, by reason of the greater plenty of mat¬ 
ter which winds have in the sea, than in the land; 
unless there be some firm wind blowing from the 
land, for some peculiar reason. Rut let no man 
confound firm or stayed winds w’ith attendant 
winds: the attendants being always more fre¬ 
quent; but the stayed ones for the most part 
blowing more seldom. Rut that is common to 
them both, namely, to blow from that place from 
which they receive their nourishment. 

13. Sea winds are commonly more vehement 
than land w'inds : yet when they cease, the sea is 
calmer from the shores than near unto them; inso¬ 
much that mariners, to avoid calms, will some¬ 
times coast along the shore, rather than launch 
into the deep. 

14. Winds which are called tropci, that is to 
say, retorted, namely, suoii as, when they have 
blown a little way, suddenly turn again, such 
winds^I say blow from the sea towards the shore: 
but retorted winds and whirlwinds are most com¬ 
monly in gulfs of seas. 

ir>. Some small gales blow for the most part 
about all great waters, and they are most felt in a 
morning; hut more about rivers than at sen, be¬ 
cause of the difference which is between a land 
gale and a water gale, , 

IG. In places which are near the sea, trees bow 
and bend, as shunning the sea air: but that comes 
not through any averseness to them; but sea 
winds, by reason of their humidity and thickness,' 
are as it wl'<« more heavy and ponderous. 

7%e Qualifies and Powers of TJ^ids. 

To the Mventh, twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and 
tbirty-firat articles. Connexion. 

Concerning the qualities and powers of winds, 
men have made careless and various observations : 
we will cull out the most certain, and the rest, as 
too light, wo will leave to the winds themselves. 


1 . AVilh us the south wind is rainy, and the 
northern wind clear and fair, the one gathers to¬ 
gether and nourishes the clouds; the other scat-* 
ters and casts them off. Wherefore the poets, 
when they speak of the deluge, feign the northern 
wind at that time to be shut up in prison, and the 
south wind to be sent out with very large com¬ 
mission. 

2 . The west wind hath with us been held to be 
the wind which blew in the golden age, the com. 
panion of a perpetual spring, and a cherisher of 
flowers, f 

3. Paracelsus his scholars, when they sought 
for a place for their,.three principles in Juno’s 
temple also, which is the air, placed three, but 
foLnd no place for the cast wind. 

Thf.y Mercury ascribe to the south winds. 

To the rich western blasts the sulphur mines. 

And rugged Boreas’ blasts the sad salt finds. 

4. Rut with us in England the east wind is 
thought to be mischievous, so that it goes for a 
proverb, that when the wind is in the cast, it is 
neither good for man nor beast.” 

5. The south wind blows from the presence of 
the sun, the north from the absence in our Imaaiigs... 
phere. The east wind in o*dcr to the motion of 
the air, the west wind from the sea, the east wind 
from the continent, most co^iimonly in Europe 
and the western parts of Asia. These are the 
most radical and essential differences of winds; 
ftjjpi which truly and really depend most of the 
qualities and powers of the winds. 

' G. The south wind is not so anniversary or 
yearly, nor so stayed as the northern wind is, but 
more wandering and free; and when it is stayed, 
it is so soft and mild that it can scarcely be per¬ 
ceived. k * 

7. The south wind is lower, and more lateral, 
and blowing of one aide; the northern wind is 
higher and blows from above; we do not mean 
the polar elevation and depression of which we 
have spoken formerly; but because the north 
wifid for the most part hath its beginnings higher, 
atid the south wind for the most part nearer to us. 

8 . The south wind to us is rain, (as we said 
before,) but in Africa it causes clear weather, but 
bringing great heat along with it, and not cold, as 
some have affirmed. In Africa it is pretty health¬ 
ful, bf)t to ns, if the south wind last long with 
fair weather and without rain, it is very pestilent. 

9. The south winds and west winds do not 
engender vapours, but they blow from those 
coasts where there is great store of them, by 
reason of the increase of the sun’s heat, which 
draws fbrth the vapvurs, and therefore they are 
rainy. But if thdy blow from drr places, which 
have no vapours in them, they are fair. But, 
notwithstanding sometimes they are pure and 
sometimes turbulent. 

10 . The south and west winds here with us, 
seem to be confederate, and are warm and moist. 
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and on the other side the north and east Vrinds 
, liave some affinity between them, being cold and 
dry. 

11 . The north and south winds (whereof we 
have also spoken before) do blow oftener than 
the east and west winds, because there is a great 
ineciuality of vapours in those parts, by reason 
of tlie absence and presence of the sun, but to 
the east and y) the west tlie sun is, as it were, 
indilTerent. 

t'2. The south wind is very healthful when it 
comes from the sea, but when it blow^froin the 
continent it is more unheplthful; and so, contra* 
riwise, the north wind M suspicious blo^wing 
from the sea, from the continent it is hcaltliful. 
I.ikcwisc, the south sea wind is very agreeiffile 
with plants and fruits, killing their ciyikers, or , 
rusts, and other hurtful annoyances. | 

13. A gentle south wind doth asse.inhle and ' 


I blow together, whereby they are broken and die* 
Iturbed. 

SI. Beware of a northern wind when you sow 
I seed, neither would 1 wish any one to inoculate 
or graft in a southern wind. 

S*2. Leaves fall from trees soonest on the south 
I side, but vino sprouts or stalks bud forth, and 
, grow most that way. 

S3. In largo pasture, shepherds must take care 
(as Pliny saith) to bring their flocks to the north 
side, that they may feed against tho south. For, 

' if they feed towards the north, they grow lamo 
and blear*eyed, and distempered in their bellies. 
The northern wind, also, doth so weaken their 
coupling, that if they couple looking that way, 
they will for the most part bring forth ewe*lambs. 
But Pliny doth not staifd very stifliy to this 
opinion, having, us it were, taken it up upon 
trust and borrowed it. 


gather together clouds much, especially if it con- 21. Winds arc hurtful to wheat and all manner 
tiniic but a short while; but if it blow too bois- I of grain at tlireo times, namely, at the opening 
terously, or long, it clouds the sky and brings in ' and M the falling of the flower, and when tho 
rain. But cS|>Gcially when it ceases or grows' grain itself is ripe, for then they blow the corn 
reiiiis-;, more than in its beginning, and when it: out of the car, and, at the other two times. 


la ift its chiefest vigour. 

11 . When the south wind cither begins to blow 


either they blast tho flower or blow it olf. 

25. WMiilc the south wind blows, men’s breath 


or ceases, for the most part there are changes of I grows ranker, all creatures’ appetites decay, pos- 
weather, from fair Fo cloudy, and from hot to cold, I tilimt diseases reign, men wax more slow and 
and contrariwise. The north wind many times ^ dull. But when the* wind is northwardly, men 
rises and ceases, the former weather remaining' arc more lively, healthful, and greedy after food. 


and continuing. 


Vet the northern wind is hurtful for them that are 


..^ ’^.1 . .. . . 

15. After hoary frosts and long continu^ troubled with the pbtliisick, cough, gout, or any 

snow, there scarcely blows any other wind thSn, other sharp defluxions. 

a south wind, there being, as it were, a concoc-! 2(>. An cast»wind is dry, piercing, and inor- 
tion or digestion made of cold, which then at last ^ tifying. The west wind moist, meek, and nou- 
dissolves; neither doth rain also follow; but this rishing. 

likewise happens in changes or ihter/als o*!* lair 27. If the east wind blow when tho spring is 
weather. any thing forward, it is hurtful to fruits, bringing 

Iti. The south wind rises oftener and blows in of worms and caterpillars, so that the leaves 
stronger in the night than in the day, especihlly j are hardly spared: neither is it very good to 
in winter nights. But the north wind, if it rise ! grain. Contrariwise, the west wind is vci;y pro- 
in the night, (which is contrary to its custom,) it j pitious and friendly to herbs, flowers, and all 


doth usually last above three djjys. * manner of vegetables. And so is the east wind 

17. When the south wind blows, tho wavds too about the autumnal cijuinox. 

swell higher than when the north wind blows, 28. VVesti'rn winds are more vehement than 
though i< Iflows with an equaf or lesser force. eastern winds, and bow and bend trees more. 

18. Tin south wind blowing, the sea becoities I 2!). Rainy weather, which begins when the 


blue and more bright than when the north wind oast wimVblows, doth last lunger than that which 
blows, which causes it to look darker and bjfckcr. begins when a west wind blows, and may perad- 
19. When the air becomes wanner on a sud- venture ^pld out for a whole day. 
den. It sometimes betokens rain; and, again, at 30. The east and north wind, when they onco 
othe^ times, when on a sudden it grows colder, it 'begin to blow, blow more constantly; the south 
likewise betokens rain. But this happens ac- and west wind arc more mutable, 
cording to tho nature of the winds; for if the air 31. lii^n eastern wind all visible things doap- 
grow warm whilst the south or east wind blows, pear bigger; but in a western wind all audible 
there is rain atshand, and likewise when it grows things are heard further, as sounds of bells and 


cold during the northern or western blasts. the like. 

20 . The south wind Blows fy the most part 32. The easUnorth-east wind draws clouds to 
entire anlMone. But the north wind blowvig, it. It is a proverb amongst the Clrceks to com- 
especially the cast-north-east^ or the north-west,' pare it to usurers, who by laying out money do 
oftentimes contrary and various, or divers winds swallow it up. It is a vehement and large wind, 

2 F 
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which cannot remove clouds so fast, as they will 
turn back and press upon it. Wliich is likewise 
seen in great fires, which grow stronger against 
the wind. 

33. Cardinal or semicardinal winds are not 
so stormy as the median. 

34. Median winds from north to north-east are 
more fair, from north-cast to cast more stormy. 
Likewise from cast to south-^ast more fair, from 
south-east to south more stormy. Likewise from 
soutli to south-west more fair, from soutli-west to 
west more stormy. Likewise from w'cst to north¬ 
west more fair; from north-west to nortii more 
stormy. So that, jiroceeding according to the 
order of tlic heavens, the median winds of the 
first halfward are always disposed to fair weather, 
those of the latter haliward to storms and tem¬ 
pests. 

35. Thunders and lightnings, and storms, with 
falling of broken riouds are, when such cold 
winds us participate of the north do blow, as the 
north-west, north-north-west, north-nortinjast, 
north-east, and east north-cast. Wherefore those 
thunders likely arc accompanied with hail. 

3G. Likewise snowy winds come, from the 
north, but it is from those median winds which 
arc not stormy, as the north .west, and north-east, 
and by north. 

37. Winds gain their natures and properties 
five ways only: either by the absence or presence 
of the sun; or by agreeing or disagreeing with 
the natural motion of the air; or by the diversity 
of the matter which feedeth them, by which they 
are engendered; as sea, snow, murishes, or the 
like; or by the tincture of the countries through 
which they pass; or by their original local begin¬ 
nings : on high, under ground, in the middle; all 
which things the ensuing articles will better de¬ 
clare and explain. 

38. All winds have a power to dry, yea, more 
than the sun itself, because the sun draws out the 
vapours; hut if it be not very fervent, it doth not 
disperse them; but the wind both draws them 
out, and carries them away. IJut the south wind 
doth this least of any ; and both timber and stones 
sweat more when the south wind blows a little, 
than when it is calm and lies still. 

39. March winds are far more drying than sum¬ 
mer winds; insomuch that such as make musical 
instruments will stay for March winds to.dry their 
stuff they make their instruments of, to make it 
more porous, and better sounding. 

40. All manner of winds purge the air, and 
cleanse it from all putrefaction, so that ^ch years 
as are most windy, are most healthful. 

41. The sun is like to princes, who sometimes 
having appointed deputies in some remote coun¬ 
tries, the subjects there are more obsr(|uioiis to 
those deputies, and yield them more respect than 
to the prince himself. And so the winds which 
have their power and origin from the sun, do 


govermthe temperatures of the countries, and the 
disposition of the air, as much or more than the 
sun itself. Insomuch that Peru (which, by 
reason of the nearness of the ocean, the vastness 
of rivers, and exceeding great and high hills, 
hath abundance of winds and blasts blowing 
there) may contend with Europe for a temperate 
and sweet air. 

42. It is no wonder if the force and power of 
winds be so great, as it is found to be; vehement 
winds being as inundations, torrents, and flow¬ 
ing of the^pacious air, neither (if we attentively 
heed it) is their power any great matter. They 
can throw down tree?, which, with their tops, 
like unto spread sails, give them advantage to do 
it, tind are a burden to themselves. Likewise 
they can blow down weak buildings; strong and 
firm ones"they cannot, without earthquakes join 
with them, ijometimcs they will blow all the 
snow off the tops of hills, burying the valley 
that is below them with it; as it befel Solomon 
in the Sultanian fields. They will also, some¬ 
times, drive in waters, and cause great inunda¬ 
tions. 

43. Sometimes winds will dry up rivers, end . 
leave the channels bare. For if, after a great 
drought, a strong wind blows with the current 
for many days, so that it, as it Were, sweeps away 
the water of the river into the sea, and keeps the 
sea w'ater from coming in, the river will dry up 
inwnany places where it doth not use to be so. 
{•'^fonUion. Turn the poles, and, withal, turn 
thC' observations as concerning the north and 
south. For, the presence and absence of the sun 
being the cause, it must vary according to the 
poles. But this may be a constant tiling, that 
there 'is mem -..ea towards the south, and more 
land towards the north, which doth not a little 
help the winds. 

Mbnilion. Winds are made or engendered a 
thousand ways, as by the subsequent inquisition 
it will appear; so, to fix that observation in a thing 
so various, is not very easy. Yet, those things 
which we have set down are, for the most part, 
most certain. 

Ijoeal Beginningn tf Winds. 

To the eighth article. Connexion. 

To f:now the local beginnings of winds, is a 
thing which requires a deep search and inquisi¬ 
tion, seeing that the whence and whither of 
winds are things noted even in the Scriptur-', to 
be abstruse and hidden. Neither do we now 
speak, of the fountains or beginnings of particu¬ 
lar windt^ (of which nfbre shall be said hereafter,) 
but of the matrixes of winds in general. Some 
fetch them from above, some search for them in 
the deep : but, \k the middle, (where t^y are for 
the'most part engendered,) nobody hardly looks 
for them: such is (he custom of men to inquire 
I after things which are obscure, and omit those 
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things which lie, as it were, in their way.' earthquakes come but seldom, risings and swell- 
. This is certain, tliat winds are either inbred or ings of waters are more frequent, 
strangers; for winds are, as it were, merchants of , 7. Likewise it is everywhere taken notice of 

vapours, which being by them gatliered into that waters do somewhat swell and rise before 
clouds, they carry out and bring in again into tempests. 

countries, from whence winds arc again returned, j 8. The weak subterrancal spirit which is 
as it were, by exchange. Rut let us now inquire j breathed out seatteringly is not perceived upon 
concerning native winds, fur tliose which, coming ^ the earth until it be gathered into wind, by reason 
from anotlicr place, are strangers, are in another ] the earth is full of pores; but when it issues from 
place natives. There are three local beginnings 1 under the water, it is presently perceived (by 
of 4110111: they eitlier breathe, or sprinKout of the j reason of the water’s continuity) by some manner 
ground, or are cast down from above/^r are here i of swelling. 

made up in the body of the air. Those which are 1*. We resolved before that in cavernous and 
cast down from above, arc of a double generation; denny places tlierc were attendant winds; inao* 
for they arc either cast down before they be fqfin* much that those winds seem to have their local 


cd into clouds, or afterwards composed of raretied 
and dispersed clouds. Let us now see what is 
the history of these things. 

1 . The poets feigned Kolus his kingdom to he 
placed under ground in dens and caves, where 
the winds’ prison was, out of which they were at 
times let forth. 

2. Some philosophical divines, moved by those 

words of Scripture, He brings forth the winds 
out of his treasures,” think that the winds come 
out of some treasuries; namely, places under 
ground, amongst 4hc mines of minerals. Jlut 
this is nothing; for the Scripture speaketh like¬ 
wise of the treasures of snow and hail, which, 
doiihtiess, are engendered above. ^ 

3. Uiiestiunlcss. in subterrancal places tlA^ 
is great store of air, which it is very likely sonac- 
times breathes out ^y little and little, and some¬ 
times, again, upon urgent causes, must needs 
come rushing forth together. 

All liiilirrrt pxprriineiil^ 

In gre.U droughts, and in the middle of sum¬ 
mer, when the ground is cleft and chopped, there 
breaks out water many times in dry and sandy 
places; wlticli, if waters (being a gross body) 
do, thougli it be but seldom, it is probable that 
the air (which is a subtile and tenuous body) may 
often do it. 

4. If the air breathes out of the earth by little 
and liltle^and seatteringly, it is little perceived 
at the first; but when many of those small ema¬ 
nations, f.r comings out, are come togetlier, there 
is a wind produced, as a river out of steveral ' 
springs. And this seems to be so, because it liath 
been observed by the ancients, that many winds,! 
in tlyise places where they begin, do at first blow' 
but softly, which afterward grow stronger and 
increase in their progress like unto rivers. • 

5. There are some placet* in the sea, dnd some ; 

lakes also, wlikih swell extremely when there is \ 
no wind stirring, which apparently proceeds from j 
some subterrancal wind. ^ 

6. ThefI is great quantity of s'ubterraneal spi¬ 
rit required tc shake or cleavethe earth; less will 
serve turn for the raising of water. Wherefore 


hegiiiiiiiigs out of the earl);. 

10 . In great and rocky hills winds are found 
to breathe sooner, (namely, beforo they be per¬ 
ceived in the valleys,) and more frequently, 
(namely, when it is calm weather in the valleys,) 
but all mountains and rocks are cavernous and 
holIcJU'. 

11 . In Wales, in the county of Denbigh, a 
mountainous and rocky country, out of certain 
caves (as Gilbertus relatcth) are such vehement 
eruptions of wind, that clothes or linen laid out 
there upon any occasion, are blown up, and carried 
a great way up into the air. 

12. In Aber Harry, near Severn in Wales, in 
a rocky clilT, are certain liolos, to which if you 
lay your car, you shall hear divers sounds and 
murmurs of winds under ground. 

iAn indirrct vxpHriinciit. 

Acosta liath observed that the towns of Plata 
and Potosi, in Peru, are not far distant one from 
the other, and both situated upon a high and hilly 
ground, so that they differ not in that; and yet 
Potosi hatli a cold and winter-like air, and Plata 
hath a mild and spring-like temperature, which 
differenee it seems may be attributed to the*silvcr 
I mines which are near Potosi; wiiieii showeth 
I that (hern are brcathirig-placcs of the earth, as in 
relation to hot and cold. 

13. If the earth he the first cold thing, accord¬ 
ing to Parmenides, (whose opinion is not con¬ 
temptible, seeing cold and density are knit toge¬ 
ther by iP strict knot,) it is no less probable that 
there are hotter breaths sent out from the central 
cold of the earth than arc cast down from the cold 
of the higher air. 

14. There arc certain wells in Dalmatia, and 
the country of Gyrene, (as some of the ancients 
record,) 4 ito which if you cast a stone, there will 
presently arise tempests, as if the stone had 
broken some covering of a place, in which the 
force of the winds was enclosed. 

An indirect experiment. 

iGtna and divers other mountains cast out 
fire; therefore it is likely that air may likewise 
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break forth, especially bcin^ dilatated and set into 
motion by heat in subterraneal places. 

15. It hath been noted, that both before and 
after earthquakes there hath blown certain noxious 
and foreign winds; as there are certain little 
smothers usually before and after great firings 
and burnings. 

Mimitiim. The Mr shut up in the earth is forced 
to break out for several causes: sometimes a mass 
of earth, ill joined together, falls into a hollow 
place of the earth; somoliinns waters do ingulf 
theinsnlves; sometimes the air is extended by 
Bubmrrancal heats, and seeks for more room: 
sometimes the earth, which before was solid and 
vaulted, being by fires turned into ashes, no longer 
able to bear itself up, '.‘alls. And many such like 
causes. 

And so these inquisitions have been made con* 
corning the first local beginning of winds. Now 
followeth the second origin, or beginning from 
above, namely, from that which they cajl the 
middle region of the air. 

Mimition. Hut let no man understand what 
bath been spoken so far amiss, as if we should 
deny the rest of the winds also arc brought forth 
of the earth by vapours. Hut this first kind was 
of winds which come forth of the earth, being 
already perfectly framed wpids. 

I(>. It hath been observed, that there is a mur¬ 
muring of woods before we do jilainly jierecive 
the winds, wh»*rcby it is conjectured that the wind^ 
descends from a higher place, which is likewise 
observed in hills, (as wo said jjoforc.) but the 
cause is more ambiguous, by reason of the con¬ 
cavity and hollowness of the hills. 

17. Wind follows darted, or (as we call them) 
shooting stars, and it comes that way as the star 
hath shot; whereby it appears that the air hath 
been moved above, before the motion comes to us. 

ISj 'riie opening of the firmament and disper¬ 
sion of clouds, arc prognostics of wind before 
they blow hero on earth, which also shows that 
the winds begin above. 

19. .Small stars arc not seen before the rising 
of winds, though the night be clear and fair; be¬ 
cause (it should seem) the air grows thick, and 
is less transparent, by reason of that matter which 
afterward is turned into wind. 

SO. There appear circles about the body of the 
moon, the sun looks sometimes blood-red at its 
setting, the moon rises rod at her fourth rising r 
and there kITo many more prognostics of winds on 
high, (whereof w'e will speak in its prwer place,) 
which shows that the matter of tlfe tvinds is 
there begun and prepared. 

21 . In these experiments you must note that 
diflfernnee we speak of, namely, of the twofold 
generation of winds on high; that is to say, be¬ 
fore the gathering together of vapours into a cloud, 
and after. For the prognostics of circles about, 
and colours of the sun and moon, have something 


of the cloud; but that darting and occultation of 
the lesser stars is in fair and clear weather. 

22. When the wind comes out of a cloud ready 
formed, either the cloud is totally dispersed, and 
turned into wind, or it is torn and rent in sunder, 
and the winds break out, as in a storm. 

23. There are many indirect experiments in 
the world concerning the repercussion by cold. 
So that, it being certain that there are most ex- 
tremo colds in the middle region of the air, it is 
likewise mlain that vapours, for the most part, 
cannot t^ak through that place without being 
joined and gathered together, or darted, according 
to the opinion of the ancients, which in this par- 
tioiilar is true and sound. 

The third local beginning of winds is of those 
which ale engendered here in the lower part of 
the air, which we also call swellings or overbur- 
denings of the air; a thing very familiar and 
frequent, yet passed over with silence. 

^ Cnmmenlnlifin. The generation of those winds 
which are made up in this lower part of the air, 
is a thing no more obscure than this: namely, 
that the air newly composed and made uji of 
water, and attenuated and dissolved vapours, join-"“ 
ed with tho first air, cannot be contained within 
the same bounds as it was j>efore, but groweth 
out and is turned, and takes up further room. 
Yot there are in this two things to be granted: 
First, that one drop of water turned into air, 

. Whatsoever they fabulously speak of the tenth 
proportion of the elements,) requires at least a 
hundred times more room ^han it had before. 
Secondly, that a little new air, and moved, added 
to the old air, shaketh the whole, and sets it into 
motion; as w^ may perceive by a little wind that 
comes forth of a pair of bellows, or in at a little 
crevice of a window or wall, that will set all the 
nir»which is in a room in motion, as appears by 
the bla'^ing of the lights which are in the same 
room. 

£-1. As the dews and mists are engendered 
here in the lowci air, never coming ;o be clouds, 
nor penetrating to the middle region of the air: 
in the like manner arc also many winds. 

■ 2.5. A continual gale blows about the sea, and 
other waters, which is nothing but a small wind 
newly made up. 

2(f. The rainbow, which is, as it were, the 
lowest of meteors, and nearest to us, when it 
doth not appear w’hole, but curtailed, and, as it 
were, only some pieces of the horns of it, ts dis¬ 
solved into winds, as oRcn, or rather oftener than 
into rai^. 

27. It hath bem iJbserved, that there are some 
winds in countries which are divided and separated 
by hills, which ordinarily blow on the one side 
of the hills, an'" do not reach to the ot^r, whereby 
it manifestly appears that they are engendered 
below the height of the said hills. 

28. There ate an infinite sort of winds that 
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blow in fair and clear days, and also in countries 
. where it never rains, which are engendered where 
they blow, and never were clouds, nor did ever 
ascend in the middle region of the air. 

Indirect experimeou. 

Whosoever shall know how easily a vapour is 
dissolved into air, and how great a quantity of 
vapours there fre, and how much room a drop of 
water turned into air takes up more than it did 
before, (as we said already,) and bow little the 
air will endure to be thrust up togt^er, will, 
questionless, atfirin, that.of necessity winds must 
be everywhere engendered*, from the very ^per> 
hcics of the earth, even to the highest parts of the 
air. For it cannot be, that a great abundance of 
vapours, wiien they begin to be dilatatc^ and ex¬ 
panded, can be lifted up to the middle region of 
the air, without an overburdening of the air, and 
making a noise by the way. 

Accidental Generationx if tVinih, 

Tn the ninth .irticle. Connexion. 

We call those accidental generations of winds 
which do not make or beget the imptilsivo mo¬ 
tion of winds, but w'lth compression do sharpen 
it, by repercussion^turn it, by sinnation or wind¬ 
ing do agitato and tumble it, which is done by 
extrinsical causes, and the posture of the adjoin¬ 
ing bodies. 

• 

1 . In places where there are hills which •sue 
not Very high, bordering upon valleys, and beyo^^ 
them again higher hills, there is a greater agita¬ 
tion of the air, and sense of winds, tlian there is 
in mnnntainous or plain places. 

‘i. In cities, if there be any pjaco somewhat 
broader than ordinary and narrow goings out, as 
portals or porches, and cross streets, winds and 
fresh gales are there to be perceived, , 

.*). In houses cool rooms are made by winds, or 
happen to be so where the air blowcth through, 
and comes in on the one side and gooth out a^tho 
other. But much more if the tiir comes in seve^l 
ways and meets in the corners, and hath one 
common passage from thcnctv the vaulting like¬ 
wise and Ito'indness doth contriliute much to cool¬ 
ness, because the air, being moved, is beaten back 
in every line. Also, the winding of porches is 
better than if they were built straight out. *Fora 
direct blast, though itim not shut up, but hath a 
free egress, doth not make the air so unequal and, 
voluminous, and waving, as the meeting at angles 
and hollow places, and windings round, and the 
like. * 

4. After great tempests ^lV sea an accidental 

wind continues for a time, afler the original is 
laid, which wind is made by the collision and 
percussing of the air, through tite curling of the 
waves. * 

5. In gardens commonly thire is a repercuasion 
VoL. III.—57 


of wind, from the walls and banka, so that one 
would imagine the wind to come tlie contrary 
way from that whence it really comes. 

6. If hills enclose a country on the one aide, 
and the wind blows for some space of time from 
the plain against the hill, by the very repercus¬ 
sion of the hill, citlier the wind is turned into rain, 
if it be a moist wind, or into a contrary wind, 
which will last but a little while. 

7. In the turnings of a promontory, mariners do 
often find changes and alterations of winds. 

Extraordinary Winds and sudden Blasts. 

To the h'nOi ortlclp. Connexion. 

Some men discourse of extraordinary winds, 
and derive the causes of them; of clouds break¬ 
ing, or storms, vortice, typhono, prestcre; or, in 
Knglish, whirlwinds. But they do not relate the 
thing itself, which must be taken out of chroni¬ 
cles and several histories. 

1. Sudden blasts never come in clear weather, 
but always when the sky is cloudy and the wea¬ 
ther rainy. That it may justly be thought that 
there is a certain eruption made; the blasts driven 
out and the waters shaken. 

2. Storms which come with a mist and a fog, 
and are called Bcllnte, and bear up themselves 
like a column, are very vehement and dreadful to 
those who are at seat 

3. The greater typhones, who will tako up at 
some large distance, and sup them, as it were, 
mpward, do happen hut seldom, but small whirl¬ 
winds come ollcn. 

4. All storifls and typhones, and great whirl¬ 
winds, have a manifest precipitous motion or dart¬ 
ing downwards, more than other winds, so as they 
seem to fall like torrents, and run, as it were, in 
channels, and be afterwards reverberated by the 
earth. 

5. In meadows, haycocks arc sometimes carried 
on high and spread abroad there like caifopics; 
likewise in fields, cocks of pease, reaped wheat, 
and clothes laid out to drying, are carried up by 
whirlwinds as high as tojis of trees and houses, 
and these things are done without any extraordi- 
nary force or great vehemcncy of wind. 

G. ^Iso, sometimes there are very small whirl¬ 
winds, aifil within a narrow compass, which happen 
also in fair, clear weather; so that one that rides 
may seeHhe dust or straws taken up and turned 
close by him, yet he himself not feel the wind 
much, which things are done questionless near 
unto us, by contrary blasts driving one another 
back, and«cau8ing a circulation of the air by con¬ 
cussion. 

7. It is certain, that some winds do leave mani¬ 
fest signs of burning and scorching in plants; but 
presterem, which is a kind of dark lightning, and 
hot air without any flame, we will put ofi* to the 
inquisition of lightning. 

2p2 
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He^ to Wind*; namely, to Original Winds; for 
tf aeeidental ones we have inquired h^ore. 

To tbe eleventbi twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
article!. Connexloi.. 

Those things which have been spoken by the 
ancients, concerning winds and their causes, are 
merely confused and uncertain, and for the most 
part untrue; and it is no marvel, if they see not 
clear that look not near. They speak as if wind 
were somewhat else, or a thing several from 
moved air; and as if exhalations did generate and 
make up the whole body of the winds; and as if 
the matter of winds were only a dry and hot 
exhalation; and as if the beginning of the motion 
of winds were but only a casting down and per- 
cussion by the cold of the middle region, all fan¬ 
tastical and arbitrary opinions; yet out of such 
threads they weave long pieces, namely, cobwebs. 
Rut all impulsion of the air in wind; and exhala- 
tions mixed with the air contribute more to the 
motion than to the matter; and moist vapouts, by 
a proportionate heat, are easier dissolved into 
wind than dry exhalations, and many winds are 
engendered in the lowest region of the air, and 
breathe out of the earth, besides those which are 
thrown down and beaten back. 

1. The natural wheeling of the air, (as we 
said in the artitdeof general'winds,) without any 
other external cause, bringing forth winds per¬ 
ceptible within the tropics, where the conversion 
is in greater circles. 

S. Next to the natural motion of the air, be¬ 
fore we inipiire of the sun, (wh6 is the chief 
begetter of winds,) let us see whether any thing 
ought to be attributed to the moon, and other 
asters, by clear experience. 

3. 'I'liero arise many great and strong winds 
some hours before the eclipse of the moon; so 
that, if the muon ho eclipsed in the middle of 
tho night, the winds blow the precedent evening; 
if tho moon he eclipsed towards the morning, 
then the winds blow in the middle of the prece¬ 
dent night. 

4. In Peru, which is a very windy country, 

Acosta observes, that winds blow most when the 
moon is at the full. ‘ 

Injunction. It were certainly a thing worthy 
to be observed, what power the ages and motions 
of the moon have upon the winds, seeing they 
have some power over the waters. As, for ex¬ 
ample, whether the winds be not in a greater 
commotion in full and new moons, than in her 
first and last quarters, as we find it toj^e in the 
flowings of waters. For, though some do conve¬ 
niently feign the command of the moon to be 
over Uie waters, as the sun and planets over the 
air, yet it is certain, that the water and the air 
are very homogeneal bodies, and that the moon, 
next to the sun, hath most power over all things 
here below. 


5. It hath been observed by men, that about the 
conjunctions of planets greater winds do blow. 

6 . At the rising of Orion there rise commonly 
divers winds and storms. But we must advise 
whether this be not because Orion rises in such 
a season of the year as is most eifectual for tho 
generation of winds; so that it is rather a con¬ 
comitant than causing thing. Which may also 
very well be questioned concernicig rain at tho 
rising of the Hyadcs and the Pleiades, and con¬ 
cerning storms at the rising of Arcturus. And 
so much (ancerniag the moon and stars. 

7. The sun is, questionless, the primary effi¬ 
cient,, of many winds/'working by its heat on a 
twofold matter, namely, the body of the air, and 
likewise vapours and exhalations. 

8 . Wh^^n the sun is most powerful, it dilatates 
and extends the air, though it be pure and with¬ 
out any commixion, one-third part, which is no 
small matter; so that, by mere dilatation, there 
must needs arise some small wind in the sun’s 
ways; and that rather two or three hours after its 
rising, than at his first rise. 

9. In Europe the nights are hotter, in Peru, 
three hours in the morning, and all for one cause, 
namely, by reason of winds and gales ceasing 
and lying still at those hours. 

10 . In a vitro calendari, dilatated or extended 
air beats down the water, as it were, with a 
breath; but, in a vitro pileato, which is filled 
ojoAy with air, the dilatated air swells the bladder, 
Us^ manifest and apparent wind. 

11. We have made trial of such a kind^f 
wind in a round tower, every way closed up. 
For we have placed a hearth or fireplace in the 
midst^of it, laying a fire of charcoal thoroughly 
kindled up&n it, that there might bo tho less 
smoke, and on the side of the hearth, at a small 
distance, hath been a thread hung up with a cross 
of feathers, to the end that it might easily be 
moved. So, after a little stay, the heat increasing, 
and the air dilatating, the thread, and the feather 
cross which hung, upon it, waved up and down 
in a various motion; and, having made a hole in 
the window of the tower, there came out a hot 
breath, which was not continual, but itith inter- 
mission and waving. 

12 . Also, tho reception of air by cold, after 
dilatathn, begets such a wind, but weaker, by 
reason of the lesser force ^f cold. >So that, in 
Peru, under every little shadow, we find not only 
more coolness than here with us, (by antiperi- 
stasis,) but a manifest kind of gale through tho 
reception of air when it comes into the shade. 
And so fiiucli conj^eikiing wind occasioned by 
mere dilatation or reception of air.' 

13. Winds proceeding from tho mere motion 
of the air, withput any commixion of vapours, 
arc 'but gentle and soft. Let us see ^hat may 
be said concerning vapoury winds, (we mean 
such as are engendered by vapours,) which may 
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bo so much more vehement than the other, as 
dilatation of a drop of water turned into air ex 
* cceds any dilatation of air already made: whic 
it doth by many degrees, as we showed before. 

11 . The eflicient cause of vapoury winds (whic! 
are tliey that commonly blow) is the sun, and i' 
proportionate heat; the matter is vapours an< 
exhalations which are turned and resolved intc 
air. I say air^ (and not any thing but air,} ye 
at the first not very pure. 

A small heat of the sun doUi not raise 
vapours, and cunsc(|uently causes no t^nd. 

1(1. A mean and middje heat of the ^ii raisctl 
and excites vapours, but dbth not presently dissi 
pate them. Therefore, if there be any greaf ston 
of llicin, they gather together into rain, eKIie, 
simply of itself, or joined with wind: if there hi 
but biiinll store of tiiciii, they turn only^o wind. 

17. The sun’s heat in its increase, inclines 
more to the generation of winds, in its decrease 
to rains. 

IH. The great and continued heat of the sun 
attenuates and disperses vapours and sublimes 
them, and withal equally mixes and incorporates 
tlutn with the air, whereby the air becomes calm 
and serene. 

ID. 'I'lie more equal and conliiiiiato heat of tin 
sun is less apt for*ihe generation of winds; tha' 
which is more unequal and intermitted is more 
apt. Wherefore in sailing into Russia they are 
less troubled with winds than in the Hritish sea, 
bciMuso of the length of the days; but in 
u^er the equinoctial arc frequent winds, by rcaSon 
olVlie great inequality of heat, taking turns night 
and day. 

2 fl. In vapours is to bo considered both the 
quantity and quality. A small «qui^t.ity ^jngen- 
ders weak winds, a mean or middle store stronger; 
great store engenders rain, cither calm or accom¬ 
panied with wind. 

21 . Vapours out of the sea and rivers, and 
overflown marshes, engender far greater quantity 
of winds than the exhalations^ of the earth. • But 
those winds which are engendered on tho Ihnd 
and dry places, arc more obstinate, and last longer, 
and are, ^or the most part, such as are cast down 
from above. So that the opinion cf the anctents 
in tiiis, ts not altogether unprofitable; but only 
that it pleased them, as in a manner dividing the 
inheritance, to assign rain to vapours, and to 
winds exhalations only, which things sound 
haydsomely, but are vain in effect and substance 

22. Winds brought forth out of the resolutions 
of snow lying upon hills, are of a mean condi¬ 
tion between water and|}and windsi but they 
incline more*to water, yet^hey are more sharp 
and movable. 

23. The dissolution df snow on snowy hills (as 

we obse^ed before) always brii^s constant ^inds 
from that part. » 

24. Also, yearly northern winds about the 


rising of the dogstar, are held to come from tlie 
frozen ocean, and those parts about the arcUo cir¬ 
cle, where the dissolutions of snow and ice come 
late when the summer is far spent. 

25. Those masses or mountains of ice which 
are carried towards Canada and Greenland do 
rather breed cold gales than movable winds. 

2G. Winds which arise from chalky and sandy 
grounds, are few and dry, and in hotter countries 
they are sultry, smoky, and scorching. 

27. Winds made of sea vapours do easilier 
turn back into rain, tiie water redemanding and 
claiming its rights; and if this be not granted 
them, they presently mix with air, and so are 
i|uict. But terrestrial, smoky, and unctuous va¬ 
pours are holh hardlicr dissolved and ascend 
liigher, and are more prtwoked in their motion, 
and oftentimes penetrate tho middle n>gioii of 
he air, and some of them are matter of fiery 
neteors. 

28. It is reported here in Kngland, that in 
thos^ days that Gascoinc was under our jurisdic- 
:ion, thero was a petition oifered to the king by 
Ills subjects of Bordeaux, and the confines there¬ 
of, desiring him to forbid the burning of heath in 
the counties of Kiisscx and Southampton, which 
bred a wind towards the end of April which 
killed their vines. 

29. The meeting^ of winds, if they be strong, 
bring forth vehcinerit and whirling winds; if 
.hey be soft and moist, titey produce rain, and lay 
.he wind. 

30. Winds are allayed and restrained five ways. 
When the ^r, overburdened and troubled, is 
'reed by the vapours contracting themselves into 
ain; nr when vapours are dispersed and subtil- 
zed, whereby they arc mixed with tho air, and 
grec fairly with it, and they live quietly; or 
ivhcn vapours or fogs are exalted and carried 

p on high, so that they cause no disturbance until 
.hey be thrown down from the middle region of 
he air, or do penetrate it; or when vapours, 
athered into clouds, are carried away into other 
ountries, by other winds blowing on high, so 
hat for them there is peace in those countries 
hicb they fly beyond; or, lastly, when the winds, 
lowing from their nurseries, languish through a 
ng vc^age, finding no new matter to feed on, 
nd so their vehcmency forsakes them, and they 
0 as it were expire and die. 

31. Aain, for the most part, allayeth xvinds, 
aspecially those which are stormy; as winds, 
ontrariwise, oftentimes keep off rain. 

32. Winds do contract themselves into rain, 
which'la the first of the five, and tho chiufest 
leans of allaying them,) either being burdened 
y the burden itself, when the vapours are copi- 
us, or by the contrary motions of winds, so they 
le calm and mild; or by the opposition of moun- 
.ins and promontories, which stop the violence 

the winds, and, by little and little, turn them 
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af^inst themselves; or by extreme colds, where* 
by they are condensed and thickened. 

33. Smaller and lighter winds do commonly 
rise in the morning, and go down with the sun, 
the condensation of the night air being suiHcient 
to receive them; for air will endure some kind 
of compression without stirring or tumult. 

34. It is thought that the sound of bells will 
disperse lightning and thunder: in winds it hath 
not been observed. 

Monition. Take advice from the place in prog¬ 
nostics of winds; for there is some connexion of 
causes and signs. 

3.'i. Pliny relates, that the vehemence of a 
whirlwind may be allayed by sprinkling of vine¬ 
gar in the encounter of it. 

I 

The Bounds (f Winds. 

To the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth articles. 

1. It is reported of Mount Athos, and likewise 
of Olympus, that the priests would write in the 
ashes of the sacrilices which lay upon the altars, 
built on the tops of those hills, and when they 
returned the year following, (for the oll'erings 
were annual,) they found the same letters undis¬ 
turbed and uncanccllnd, though those altars stood 
not in any temple, but in the open air. Whereby 
it was manifest, tliat in such a height there had 
neither fallen rain nor wind blown. 

2. They say that on tho top of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and on the Andes, betwixt Peru and 


part of, the water, (which maybe easily perceived 
by the crisping of it,) when there is a calm, as 
smooth as glass, everywhere else. 

9. Small whirlwinds (as we said before) will 
soineti.mes play before men as they are riding, 
almost like wind out of a pair of bellows. So 
much of the latitude; now we must see concern¬ 
ing the lastingncsB. 

10. The vehement winds will last longer at 

sea, by reason of the sufficient quantity of vapours; 
at land they will hardly last above a day and 
a half. • 

11. Ve^ soft winds will not blow constant¬ 
ly, neither at sea, n^r upon the land, above 
three Mays. 

If). The south wind is not only more lasting 
than the west, (which we set down in another 
place,) bift likewise what wind soever it be that 
begins to blow in the morning, u^eth to be more 
durable and lasting than that which begins to 
blow at night. 

13. It is certain that winds do rise, and in¬ 
crease by degrees, (unless they be mere storms,) 
but they allay sooner, sometimes as it were in an 
instant. 

Succession of Witids. 

To the nineteenth, twentieth, and iwenty-iirst article*. 

1. If the wind doth change according to the 
motion of tho sun, that is, from cast to south, 
from south to west, from west to north, from the 


t'hili, snow lietli upon the borders and sides of adfih to the cast, it doth not return often, or if it 
the hills, but that on the tops of them there is 'doth, it doth it but for a short time. But if it go 
nothing but a quiet and still air, l^ardly breathe- contrary to the motion of the sun, that is, f|im 
able by reason of its tenuity, which, also, with a the cast to the north, from the north to the west, 
kind of acrimony, pricks the eyes and orifice of from tlie west to the south, and from the south to 
the stomach, begetting in some a desire to vomit, the eaSt, forJhn most part it is restored to its first 
and in others a flushing and redness. <|uartcr, at least before it hath gone round its 

3. Vapoury winds seem notinany great height, whole compass and circuit. 

though it be probable that, some of them ascend 3. df rain begins first, and the wind begins to 
higher than most clouds. Hitherto of the height; blow aftcrwairds, that wind will outlast the rain; 
now we must consider of tho latitude. but if tlio wind blow first, and then is allayeil by 

4. It is certain that those spaces which winds the min, the wind for the most part uill not rise 

take up are very various, sometimes they are very again ; and if it do'ra, there ensues a new rain, 
large, sometimes little and narrow: winds have 3. If winds do blow variously for a few hours, 
been known to have taken up a hundred miles' and as it were to make a trial, and afterward begin 
space with a few hours’ difference. ^ to blow constantly, that wind shall coiftinue for 

5. Spacious winds (if they be of the free kind) many days. 

arc, for the moat part, vehement, and not soft, and 4. If the south wind begin to blow two or three 
more lasting; for they will last almost four-and- days, sometimes the north wind will blow pre> 
twenty liours. They are likewise not so much in- sently after it. But if the north wind blows as 
dined to rain. Strait or narrow winds, contrari- nany days, the south wind will not blow, until 
wise, are eillwr soft or stormy, and always short, the wind have blown,a little from the east. “ 

6. Fixed and stayed winds are itinerary or 5. When the year is declining and winter begins 

travelling, and take up very large spacedT after autuipn is past, if the south wind blows in 

7. Stormy winds do not extend themselves into the beginning of winter, and after, it comes the 

any large spaces, though they always go beyond north wind, it will be a frosty winter; but if the 
the bounds of the storm itself. north wind blow in the beginning of winter, and 

8. Sea winds always blow within narrower the ^outh wind dome after, it will be a^nild and 
spaces than earth winds, as may sometimes be warm winter. 

seen at sea, namely, a pretty fresh gale in some | 6. Pliny quotes Eudoxus, to show that the order 
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of winds returns after every four years, \vhich 
seems not to be true, for revolutions are not so 
'quick. This indeed hath been by some men’s 
diligence observed, tliat greatest and most notable 
seasons (for heat, snow, frost, warm winters, and 
cold summers) for the m 9 st part return after the 
revolution of five-and>thirty years. 

Ihc Motion of the JFiWs. 

Trt tlic twenly-RfCoiKl, iwenty-lhird, twcnty-fiiurth, Iwenty- 
ini'iily-gixtli, and Iivenly-sevcnih articles. 

iiexion. '• 

.Men talk as if the wind were some body of it¬ 
self, and by its own forceeiid drive and ajritate 
the air. Also, when the wind changes its |ilace, 
they talk as if it did transport itself into another 
place. This is the vulg-ar's opinion; yet tlie 
])hiluso])hers theiii-,elves appi)’ no remedy there¬ 
unto, but they likewise stammer at it, and do not 
any way contradict sind oppose these errors. 

I. We must therefore inquire concerning the 
raising of the motion of the wind.s, and of the 
direction of it, having already inquired of the 
local beginnings; and of those winds which have 
tlieii*hoginiiing of motion in their first impulsion, 
ns in those which ate cast down from above or 
blow out of the earth, the raising of Uicir motion 
is manifest: othcTS*deseend below their own be¬ 
ginnings; others ascend, and being resisted by 
the air, become voluminous, especially near the 
angles of their violence; but of those which art) 
engendered everywhere in this inferior air, (which 
are the fre(|iii-iite.st of all the winds,) the inquisT- 
liun'"seems to be somewhat obscure, allhough it 
be a vulgar thing, as we have set down in the 
commentation under the eighth article. 

ii. We found likewise an imagetir xepresenta- 
tion of this in that close tower which we spake of 
before; for we varied that trial three ways. The 
first was that which wc spake of before ; naml^ly, 
a fire of clear burning coals. The second was a 
kettle of seething water, the fire being set away, 
and then the motion of the crosg of feathers wfas 
more slow and dull. The third v as with both fire 
and kettle; and then the agitation of the cross of 
feathers w^s very vehement, so that sometimes it 
woitid .whii* up and down, as if it had been in a 
petty whirlwind, the water yielding store of va¬ 
pours, and the fire which stood by it dissipgting 
and dispersing them. 

3. So that the chief cause of exciting motion 
in th^ winds is the overcharging of the air by a 
new addition of air engendered by vapours. 
Now we must see concerning the direction*of 
the motion, and of the wliirling; whi^h is a 
change of the direction. 

4. 'I'he nurseries and food of the winds doth 

govern their progressive’motion; which _ 

series and4bedings are like unmthc springs sf 
rivers; namely, the places where there are great 
store of vapours, for there is the native country { 


of the winds. Then, when they have found a 
current, where the air makes no resistance, (ae 
j water when it finds a falling way,) then, wbatso 
j ever semblable matter they find by Ute way, they 
take into their fellowship, and mix it with their 
currents even as rivers do. So that the winds 
blow always from diat side where their nurseries 
are which feed Uiem. 

5. Where there are no notable nurseries in any 
certain place, the winds stray very much, and do 
easily change their current, as in the middle of 
the sen, and large spacious fields. 

ti. Where there are great nurseries of the winds 
in one place, hut in the way of its progress it 
hath but small additions, there the winds blow 
Klrniigly in tlicir brginnini^, and by little and 
little tlicy allay; and eoiurariwise, whero they 
ind good store of ni.itler to feed on by the way, 
they are weak in tlie beginning, hut gather 
strength by the way. 

7. 'I'lierc are movable nurseries for the winds, 
namely, in the clouds, which many times aro 
carried far away from the nurseries of vapours 
of which tliusu clouds were made, by winds 
blowing higli; then the nursery of the wind 
begins to be in that place where the clouds do 
begin to be dissolved into wind. 

H. But the whirling of winds does not happen, 
beeaiisn the wind wldeli Iilows at first traiisjiorls 
itself, but because either that is allayed and spent, 
or brought into ordiT by another wind; and all 
Jiis business depends on the various jilacings of 
Uic nurseries of winds, and variety of times, 
when vapours issuing out of these nurseries aro 
dissolved. 

it. If there be nurseries of winds on contrary 
parts, as one nursery on the south, another on the 
north side, the strongest wind will prevail; nei¬ 
ther will there be contrary winds, but the stronger 
wind will blow continually, though it be some¬ 
what dulled and tamed by the weaker wimi, as 
it is in rivers, when the flowing of the sea comes 
in; for the sea’s motion prevails, and is the only 
one, but it is somewhat curbed by the motion of 
the river; and if it so happen that one of tlioso 
contrary winds, namely, that Dibich was the 
strongest, be allayed, then presently the contrary 
will blow^ from tliat side where it blew before, 
but lay hidden under the force and power of the 
greater. • 

10 . As for example, if the nursery be at the 
fiorth-east, the north-cast wind will blow; but if 
there be two nurseries of winds, namely, another 
in the nortl}^ those winds for some trart of way 
will blow severally, but after the angle of con¬ 
fluence where they come together they will blow 
to the north-east, or with some inclination, accord¬ 
ing as the other nursery shall prove stronger. 

11. If there bo a nursery of wind on the north 
side, which may be distant from some country 
twenty miles, and is the stronger; another on the 
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ea»> sidfit which is distant some ten miles, and is 
wc»Kcr; yet the east wind will blow for some 
hours, and a while after (namely, when its 
journey is ended) the north wind. 

12 . If tlie northern wind blow, and some hill 
stands in the way of it on the west side, a little 
while after the north-east wind will blow, com- 
])ounded by the original, and that which is beaten 
back again. 

13. if there be a nursery of winds in the earth 
on the northern side, and the breath thereof be 
carried directly upward, and it find a cold cloud 
on the west side, which turns it off the contrary 
way, there will blow a north-east wind. 

M. Mmition. Nurseries of winds in sea and 
land are constant, so that the spring and be¬ 
ginning of them may be the better perceived; 
but the nurseries of winds in the clouds are 
movable, so that in one place there is matter 
furnished for the winds, and they are formed in 
another, which makes the direction of motion in 
winds to be more confiisiMl and uncertain. > 

'I’hose things we have produced for example’s 
sake, the like are after the like manner; and 
hitherto of the direction of the motion of winds: 
now we must see concerning the longitude, and, 
as it were, the itinerary or journey of the winds, 
though it may seem we have already inquired of 
this under the notion of the latitude of winds; 
for latitude may by unlearned men also be taken 
fur longitude, if winds take up more space late¬ 
rally than they go forward in longitude. 

14. If it be true that Columbus could upon 
the coasts of Portugal judge of llie continent of 
America by the constant winds from the west, 
truly, the winds can travel a long journey. 

15. If it be true that the dissolution of snows 
about the frozen sens, and Ncandia do excite and 
raise northerly winds in Italy and Greece, &c., 
in the dogdays, surely these are long journeys. 

IGr It hath not yet been observed how much 
sooner a storm does arrive, according to the way 
it comes, (as for example, if it be an eastern 
wind,) how much sooner it comes from the east, 
and how much later from the west. And so much 
concerning the motion of winds in their progres¬ 
sion or going forward: now we must see concern¬ 
ing the undulation or swelling of winds. 

17. The undulation or swelling of winds is done 
in a few moments, so that a wind will .(though it 
be strong) rise and fall by turns, at the least a 
hundred times in an hour; whereby it appeard’ 
that the violence of winds is unequal; for neither 
rivers, though swift, nor currents jn the sea, 
though strong, do rise in waves, unless the blow¬ 
ing of wind be joined thereunto, neither hath the 
swelling of winds any equality in itself; for like 
unto the pulse of one’s hand, sometimes it beats, 
and sometimes it intermits. 

18. The undulation or swelling of the air dif¬ 


fers flom the swelling of waters into waves in 
! this, that in waters, after the waves are risen on 
! high, they of themselves, and their own accord, 
do again fall to the place of them; whence it 
comes that (whatsoever poets say when they 
aggravate Uunpests, namely, that the waves are 
raised up to heaven, and again sink down to hell) 
the descent of the waves do not precipitate much 
i below the plane and superficies of the water. 
Out in the swelling of the air, where the motion 
of gravity or weight is wanting, the air is thrust 
down and raised almost in an equal manner. And 
thus muen of undulation. Now we must inquire 
of tl}|u motion of conitet or striving. 

19. The conflicts of winds and compounded 

coi^flicts we have partly inquired already. It is 
plain th^t winds arc ubiquitary, especially the 
mildest of them. Which is likewise manifest by 
this, that there arc few days and liours wherein 
some gales do not blow in free places, and that 
inconstantly and variously enough. For winds 
which do not proceed from grcalt'r nurseries are 
vagabond and voluble, as it were, playing one 
with the other, sometimes driving forward, and 
sometimes flying back. ' 

20 . It hath been seen sometimes at sea, that 
winds have come from contrary parts together, 
which was plainly to be pcrct-ivcd by the pertur- 
bation of the water on both sides, and the calm¬ 
ness in the middle between them; but after those 
dbntrary winds have met, cither there hath fol¬ 
lowed a general calm of the water everywhere, 
namely, when the winds have broken and quelled 
one another equally; or the perturbation of the 
water hath continued, namely, when the stronger 
win^^ hath prevailed. 

21 . It u ceVtain that, in the mountains of Peru, 
it hath often chanced that the wind at one time 
hath blown on the tops of the hills one way, and 
in ftie valleys the clean contrary way. 

22 . It is likewise certain here with us, that the 
clouds are carried one way, when tiie wind near 
us*liath blown tl;e contrary way. 

23. It is likewise certain, that sometimes the 
higher clouds will outfly the lower clouds, so that 
they will go diverse, yea, and contrary ways, as 
it were in contrary currents. 

24. It is likewise certain, that sometimes in the 
highrr part of the air winds have been neither dis¬ 
tracted nor moved forward; when here below 
they have been drivim forward with a mad kind 
of violence, for the space of half a mile. 

25. And it is likewise certain, contrariwise, 
that here below the air hath been very still, when 
above ^le clouds h^^'e been carried with a fresh 
and merry gale; But that happcD-morc seldom. 

An indtroct ciperimcnt. 

Likewise in^waves, sometimes thanipper watei 
is swifter, sometincs the lower; and sometimes 
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there arc (but that is seldom) several eurrehts of 
water, of that which is uppermost, and that which 
lieth beneath. 

Sti. Nor are Virgil's testimonies altogethor to 
be rejected, he being not utterly unskilful in natu* 
lal philosophy. 

Together rush the eait and anuth-eael wind, 

Nor ilulh wave calling soulh-weat jtay behind. 

And again:. 

I all the winds have seen their battleajoin. 

A'u hare consiilered of the motions o&winds, in 
the nature of things: we jnust now coninder their 
motions in human engines ji and, first of all, in the 
sails of ships. 

'rhe Million of JVinds in the SriiVs of Ships, 

1. In our greatest llritain ships (forVe have 
chosen those for our pattern) there arc four masts, 
and sometimes five, set up one behind the other, 
in a direct line drawn through the middle of the 
ship. Which masts we will name thus: 

2. The mainmast, which stands in the middle 
of the ship; the foremast, the mizenmast, (which 
is sometimes double,) and the spritinast. 

.1. Each mast consists of several pieces, which 
may be lifted up, and fashioned with several knots 
and joints, or takeft away; some have three of 
them, some only two. 

■1. The spritsail-inast from the lower joint lies 
bending over the sea, from that it stands uprighv; 
all the other masts stand upright. 

r>. Upon tliese masts hang ten sails, and whi*h 
there be two inizeniiiasts, twelve; tin' mainmast 
and foremast have three tiers of sails, which we j 
will call the mainsail, the topsail, and the main- 
tojisail; the rest have but two, wawling the /liain- 
tojisail. 

(). The sails are stretched out across, near the 
top of every joint of the mast, by certain btihms 
which we call yards, to which the upper parts of 
llie sails are fastened, the lower parts are fastened 
wilh ropes at each corner; the mainsails to <he j 
sides of the ship, top and luam'topsails to life! 
yards which arc next below them. 

7. The ^ard of every mast bangs across, only 
the yards of the mizenmast hang sloping, oVie | 
end up, and the other down; in tho rest they hang ' 
straight across the masts, like unto the letter T. 

8. The mainsails of the mainmast, foremast, 
and hoarsprit, are of a quadrangular parallello- 


j deep, and eighty*four feet broad at the bottom, 
; and fortyMwo at the top. 

11. The niain>topsail was seven-and*twenty 
i feet deep, and two-and*forty broad at the bottom, 
j and onu-and-twenty at the top. 

12. The foremast mains,til was forty feet and 
a half deep, and seventy-two feet broad. 

13. The topsail was six-and-forty feet and a 
half deep, and sixty-nine feet broad at tho bottom, 
and six-and-thirty at tho top. 

11 . The main-topsail was four-and-twenty feet 
deep, six-and-thirty feet broad at the bottom, and 
eighteen feet at tho top. 

15. The niizen-mainsail was on tho upper part 
of the yard one-and-fifty feet broad; in that part 
which was joined to the yard seventy-two feet; 
the rest ending in a sharp point. 

Hi. Tho topsail was thirty feet deep, fifty- 
seven feet broad at the bottom, and thirty feet 
at tho top. 

17. If there bo two mixenmasts, tho hinder- 
most sails aro less than the foremast about the 
fifth part. 

18. The mainsail of the boarsprit was cight- 
and-twenty feet deep and a half, and sixty feet 
broad. 

1 y. The topsail five-and-twenty feet and a half 
deep, and sixty feet broad at the bottom, and 
thirty at the top. • 

2(1. Tho proportions of masts and sails do vary, 
nut only according to the bigness of ships, but 
l^also according to the several uses for which they 
'lie built: some for fighting, some for merchan¬ 
dise, some for skviftness, &c. But tlu! proportion 
of the dimen.sion of sails is no way proportioned 
to the number of tons whereof the ships consist, 
seeing a ship of five hundred tons, or thereabout, 
may licar almost as large a sail as tho other 
we speak of, which was almost as big again. 
Whence it proceeds that lesser ships are far 
swifter and speedier than great ones, not oidy by 
reason of their liglitness, but also by reason of 
the largeness of their sails, in resjiect of tho 
body of the ship; for to continue that proportion 
in bigger ships would be too vast and irnpossiblo 
a thing. 

21. I|!ach sail being stretched out at the top, 
and only ^ied by the corners at the bottom, tho 
wind must needs cause it to swell, especially 
about tho^bottom, where it is slacker. 

22. The swelling is far greater in the lower 


gram form; the top and main-topsails somewhat '•sails than in the upper, because they aro not only 
sharp, and growing narrow at the top; but the parallelograms, and the other more pointed at tho 
top mizensails are sharp, the lower or main^ils top, but also because the extent of the yard doth 
triangular. exceed the breadth of the ship’s sides to 

9. In a shijk of eleven ml?idred tons, which which they are fastened, that of necessity, be- 

was one hundred and twelve feet long in the cause of tho looseness, there must bo a great re¬ 
keel, and forty in breadthnn the hold; the main- ceipt for the wind; so that in the great ship 
sail of the^e^inmast was two-andlforty feet dcfp, which we proposed for an example, the swelling 
and eighty-seven feet broad. of tho sail in a direct wind may be nine or ten 

10 . The topsail of the same mast was fifty feet j feet inward. 
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23. By the same reason it also happens that 31. The lower boarsprit-sail can hardly over be 
all sails which are swelled by the wind, do gather unuseful, for it cannot be robbed from gathering. 


themselves into a kind of arch or bow, so that of 
necessity much wind must slip through ; iiiso* 
much, that in such a ship as we made mention 
of, that arch may be as high as a man. 

24. But in the triangular sail of the mixenmast 
there must of necessity be a lesser swelling than 
in the quadrangular; as well because that figure 
is loss capable, as, also, because that in the quad¬ 
rangular three sides arc slack and loose, but in 
the triangular only two, so that the wind is more 
sparingly received. 

25. The )nntion of the wind in sails, the nearer 
it comes to the beak of the ship, the stronger it is, 
and sots the ship morp forward, |)nrtly because it 
is in a pl;u;c where, because of the sharpness of 
the beak-head, the waves arc casilicr cut in sun¬ 
der; but, chiefly, hecause the motion at the beak 
draws on the ship; the motion from the stern 
and back part of the ship doth but drive it. 

2(!. The motion of the winds in the sails*of the 
upper tier advances more than that in the lower 
tier, because a violent motion is most violent 
when it is farthest nunovi'd from resistance, ns in 
the wings and sails of windmills; but there is 
danger of drowning or overlurning the ship: 
wlieroftjre those sails are made narrower at the 
top, that they should not ta'kc in too miieb wind, 
and are chiefly made use of when there is not 
much wind. 

27. Sails being placed in a direct line, oty*^! 
behind the other, of necessity those sails which 
stand behind must steal the win&' from the fore¬ 
most when the wind blows forcright; wherefore, 
if they be all spread out at once, the force of the 
wind hath scarce any power but in the mainmast 
sails, with little help of the lower sails of the 
hoarsprit. 

28. 'I’hc best and most convenient ordering of 

sails,*in a direct wind, is to have the two lower 
sails of the foremast hoisted up, for there (as we 
said before^ the motion is most cfTectiial; let also 
the topsail of the mainmast be hoisted up, for 
there tvill be so much room left under it, that 
there may be wind suflieient for the foresails, 
without any notable stealing of the wiifd from 
them. * 

29. By reason of the hinder sails stealing of 
the wind away from the foresails, we sail swifter 
with a side wind than with a fore wind. For, 
with a sido wind all the sails may be made use 
of, for they turn their sides to one another, and so 
hinder nor rob not one another. 

30. Likewise, when a. side wind blows, the 
sails are stiillicr stretched out against the wind, 
wdiich somewhat restrains the wind, and sends it 
that way as it should blow, whereby it gains some 
strength. But that wind is most advantageous 
which blows cornerly between a fore wind and a 
side wind. 


the wind which way soever it doth blow, either 
about the ship sides, or under the rest of the 
sails. 

32. There is considerable* in the motion of 

winds in ships, both the impulsion and direction 
of them. For thdt direction, which is made hy 
the helm, doth not belong to the present inquisi¬ 
tion, but only as it hath a connexion with the 
motion of the winds in the sails. < 

fVmnc^mn. As the motion of impulsion or 
driving forward is in force at the beak, so is the 
motion of direction In the poop; therefore, for 
tluvt the lower mizenmnst sail is of greatest con¬ 
cernment, for it is, us it were, an assistant to 
the hcliy. 

33. Seeing the compass is divided into two-and- 
thirty points, so that the semicircles of it aro 
sixteen points, there may be a progressive sailing, 
(without any casting aboard, which is used when 
the wind is clean contrary,) though of the sixteen 
parts there be but six favourable, and the other 
ten contrary. But that kind of sailing depends 
much upon the lower sail of the mizenmast. For 
whilst tlio adverse parts of the wind, being more 
|)OMerfiil and not to be onposed by the helm 
alone, would turn the other sails, and the ship 
itself, against its intended course, that sail being 
stiffly stretched, favouring the helm, and strength¬ 
ening its motion, turns the beak into the way of 
i^s course. 

31. All manner of wind in the sails doth some¬ 
what burden and depress the ship, and so niiicli 
the more when it blows most from above, fclo 
that rn the greatest storms, first they lower their 
yards and‘take away the upper sails, and if need 
be, all the rest, cut down the masts, east their 
gooils into the sea, and their ordnance, Ac., to 
lighten the ship and make it swim and give 
way to the waves. 

^5. By this motion of the winds in the sails of 
s^iips, (if it be armerry and prospi roiis gale,) a 
merchant’s ship may sail sixscorc Italian miles 
in four-and-twenty hours; for there arc certain 
pj^cket boats which are built a purpose* for swift¬ 
ness, (that are called caravels,) which will go 
further. But when the wind is clean contrary, 

! they tly to this last refuge, and a very weak one, 

' to go on their course, namely, to proceed side- 
j way, as the wind will suffer them, out of their 
course, then turn their way again towards > their 
I course, and so proceed in an angular way. By 
whhth progression (which is less than creeping, 

I for serpents creepy. €ii by crooked turnings, but 
I they make angles) they may, in four-and-twenty 
hours, go fifteen miles’Journey. 

” Greater Observations. *' 

1. This motion of winds in sails of ships hath 

1. e. to be considered. 
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three chief heads and fountains of its impulsion, sail as much as they can which is opposite against 
or driving forward, from whence it Hows and the wind: and by that means tliey set in Uio wind 
derives: whence afso precepts may be Utken to into that part where it should blow. And this 
increase and strengthen it. they do and intend. But, in Uie mean season, 

2. The first spring comes from the quantity of this follows, (which, peradventure, they do not 
the wind which is received; for questionless perceive,) that the wind is more contracted, and 
more wind helps more than less; wlicrefore the strikes more sharply. 


(|uantity of wind must be carefully procured, 
which will bo done if, like wise householders, we 
he good husbands, and take care nothing be stolen 
fioni us. Wherefore we must be very careful 
that no wind may be lost. ^ 

•'). The wind blows cither above t((e ships or 
below them, to the very tupcrficies and surface 
of the sea; and as provident men use to look 
mo'.i after the least things, (for llie greater no fhan 
can choose but look after,) so we will first look 
after these lower winds, which qucstionlSss cannot 
jicrform so much as tlio higher. 

i. As concerning the winds w’liich blow cliictly 

about tiie sides of the ships, and under their sails, 
it is the ofliee of tlie main boarsprit-sail, wliieli 
lies low and sloping, to gather tlieni into it, that 
there may lie no wmste nor loss of wind; and lliis 
of itself dues good, and hinders not the wind 
wliieli fills the uthei'sails. And about this I do 
not see what can be done more by the industry 
of man, unless thfy should perchance fix such 
low sails out of the middle of the ship, like 
v\ iiigs or feathers, two on each side when the 
wind blows right. • 

ii. Ilwt, concerning the bi'waring of being rob¬ 
bed, which happens when the hinder sails (in a 
fore-right wind) steal the wind away from the 
foresails, (for in a side wind all the sails arc set 
a-\vork,) I know not what can be added to the 
care man hath already taken to prdve 2 «t it, unless 
v\ hen there, is a fore wind, there may be inado a 
kind of stairs, or sealc of sails, that the hinder- 
most sails of the mizKcnmast may be the lowest, 
the middle ones at the mainmast a littio higher, 
the foremast, at the foremast, highest of all, that 
one sail may not hinder but rattier help the otficr, 
delivering and passing over tlv' wind from one to 
another. And let so much bo observed of the 
first fountain of impulsion. 

C. 'I’lie ecoiid fountain of impulsion consists , 
ill the manner of striking the sail with the wind, 
W’hicli. if through tlic contraction of t|ie i^nd it 
he acute and swift, will move more; if obtuse 
and languishing, less. 

7.,As concerning this, it is of great moment,' 
and much to the purpose, to let the sails have a 
reasonable extension and swelling; for if they be 
stretched out stilT, they wij,^ like a w^ll, beat 
back the wiii«>; if they be too loose, there will 
be a weak impulsion. 

8. Touching this, human industry hath behaved 
Itself well^n some things, though it was nibre 
by chance tlian out of any gosd judgment. For, 
in a side wind, they gather up that part of the, 
Voi,. 111.-53 


9. What may be added to human industry in 
this, I cannot perceive, unless the figure of Uio 
sails be changed, and some sails be made which 
shall not swell round, lint, like a spur or a trian¬ 
gle, with a mast or jiiccc of timber in that corner 
of the lop, that they may rontraet the wind more 
sharply, and ent the outward air mure powerfully. 
And that angle (as we suppose) must not be alto¬ 
gether sharp, bat like a short obtuse triangle, 
that it may have i lirt’adtii. Neither do we 
know what good it would do, if there were, as it 
were, a sail made in a sail; if, in the middle of 
a greater sail, there were a kind of a purse, not 
altogether loose, of canvass, but with ribs of 
woot^ which should take up tlie wind in the 
middle of the sail, and liring it into a sharpness. 

10. The thinl funiitain or original of impul¬ 
sion, is in tlie place where the wind hits, and 
that is twofold; (br, from the fore side of the ship 
the inipiilsioii is easier and stronger than on the 
hinder jiart; and from the upper part of the mast 
and sail than from the lower part. 

11. Neither seems the industry of man to have 
been ignorant of tins, when, in a fore-witul, their 
greatest Impes liave been in their foremuKts, and 
"hi calms they have have not been careless in 
hoisting up (>£ their topsails. Neither, for the 
present, do we find what may he added to human 
industry in this point, unless coneeniiiig the first 
we should set up two or llirec foremasts, (tlie 
first upright and the rest sloping,) wliuse sails 
shall hang downward; and, us for the second, 
that the foresails shuiild be enlarged at the top, 
and made less sharp than they usually arcs: but, 
in both, we must take heed of the incoiivenience 
of danger, in sinking the ship too much. 

T54c Motion of JVimln in other Kni'incs ff Man's 
Invention. 

I. 'Bhc motion of wiiidinills hath no siibtilly 
at all in k; and yet, usually, it is not well ex¬ 
plained nor demonstrated. The sails arc set 
right ami direct opposite against the wind which 
blowcth. One sicle of the sail lies to the wind, 
the other side by little and little bends itself, and 
gets itself away from the wind. But the turning 
and continuance of the motion is always caused 
by the lower part, namely, that wliich is farthest 
from the wind. But the wind, overcasting itself 
against the engine, is conlracwd and restrained 
by the four sails, and is constrained to take its 
way in four spaces. The wind doth not well 
endure that compression; wherefore, of necessity 
it must, as it were, with its elbow hit the sides 
SO, 
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of the sails, and so turn them, even as little 
whirligigs that children play withal, are turned 
with the Angers. 

2. If the sails were extended even and equally, 
it would be doubtful which way the inclination 
would be, as in the fall of a staflf; but when the 
nearer side which meets with the wind casts the 
violence of it upon the lower side and from 
thence into distances, so that when the lower 
side receives the wind, like the palm of the hand, 
or the sail of a ship’s boat, presently there is a 
turning on that side. But this is to be observed, 
that the lieginning of the motion proceeds not 
from the iirst impulsion, which is direct and 
al)rcast, but from the lateral impulsion, which 
is after the compression or straitening of the 
wind. 

3. We made some proofs and trials about this, 
for the increasing of this motion, as well to be 
assured we had found the cause, as also for use; 
feigning an imitation of this motion, with paper 
sails, and tlin wind of a pair of bellows. . We, 
therefore, added to the side of the lower sail a 
fold turned in from the wind, that the wind being 
become a side wind might have somewhat more 
to heat upon, which did no good, that fold not so 
much assisting the percussion of the wind, as in 
consequence hindering the cutting of the air. 
W'e placed behind the sails, at some distance, 
certain obstacles as broad as the diameter of all 
the sails, that the wind being more compressed 
might hit the stronger; but this did rathe^ 
hurt than good, the repercussion dulling the 
primary motion. 'I'lien we mace the sails of 
a double breadth, that the wind might be the 
morn restrained, and there might be a stronger 
lateral percussion, which at last proved very 
well; so that the conversion was caused by a 
far milder gale, and did turn a great deal more 
swiftly. 

MmuMr. I’erad venture this Increase of motion 
might more conveniently he made by eight sails, 
than by four, doubling the breath, unless too 
much weight did overburden tlic motion; which 
must have trial made of it. 

Manilalc. Likewise the length of sails doth 
much conduce to the motion. For in wlviclings 
>i slight violence about the circumferentc is equi¬ 
valent to a far greater about the centre. But then 
this inconvenience follows, that the longer the 
sails arc, the more distant they are at the top, 
and the wind is so much the less straitened. I 
Perddveh'.Orc the business would go well if the 
sails were a little longer and broader (pwards the 
top, like the outermost end of an oar. But this 
wo are not sure of. 

Motion. If these experiments be made trial 
of in windmills, care must be taken of the wind¬ 
mill posts, and the foundations of it; for the more 
the wind is restrained, the more it shakes (though 


it swiftens the motion of the sails) the whole 
frame of the mill. 

4. It is reported that in some countries there 
are coaches and wagons which move with the 
wind; but this must be more diligently looked 
after. 

Mandate. Chariots moving by virtue of the 
wind can be of no>usc, unless it be in open places 
and plains; besides, what will be done if the 
wind allays 1 It had been better to have thought 
of easing the motion of wagons and coaches^by 
sails, wh^h might be set up and taken down, to 
ease the ^en or horses .which draw them, rather 
thansto make a motioi. by wind alone. 

rrognoelica of Winds. 

To fne two-and-thirtlotb article. Connexion. 

The more divination useth to be polluted by 
vanity and superstition, so much more is the purer 
part of it to be received and honoured. But na¬ 
tural divination is sometimes more certain, some¬ 
times more slippery and deceitful, according to 
the subject with which it hath to do; for if it be 
of a constant and regular nature, it causefh a 
certain prediction; if it be 6i a variable and irre¬ 
gular nature, it may make a casual and deceitful 
one: yet, in a various subject the prediction will 
hold true, if it be diligently regulated; pcnidvcn- 
ture it may not hit upon the very moments, but 
id the thing itself it will not err much. Likewise, 
for the times of the event and complement, some 
predictions will hit right enough, namely, those 
which are not gathered from the causes, but from 
the thing itself, already inchoated, but sooner ap¬ 
pearing in an apt and fitly disposed matter than 
in aiiotlirrv as* we said before in the topics con¬ 
cerning this two-and-thirtielh article. We will 
now, therefore, set fortli the prognostics of winds, 
of necessity intermixing some of rain and fair 
weather, which could not conveniently he sepa¬ 
rated, remitting the full inquiry of them to their 
pjoper titles. , 

1. If the sun appears hollow at its rising, it 
will the very same day yield wind or rain; if it 
appears as it were a little hollow, i* signifies 
wind: if deeply hollow, rain. 

2. If the sun rises pale, or (as we call it) 
wateRt«h,.it betokens rain; if it set so, it beto¬ 
kens wind. 

3. If the body of the sun itself appears at its 
setting of the colour of blood, it betokens great 
winds for many days. 

4k If at siinrising its beams appears rather red 
than yellow, it siyjfi^fies wind rather than rain, 
and the like if they appear so at hs setting. 

5. If at sunrising or setting its rays appear 
contracted or shortened, and do not shine out 
bright, though the weather be not cldhdy, it sig¬ 
nifies rain rather than wind. 
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G. If before sunrisin^ there appear some rays 
, as forerunners, it signifies both wind and rain. 

7. If tlie sun at its rising diffuses its rays 
tlirough the clouds, the middle of the sun re¬ 
maining still under clouds, it shall signify rain, 
Oi-peeially if those beams break out downwards, 
that the sun appears as it w’ere with a beard. 
Jlut if the rays break forth out of the middle, or 
dispersed, audits exterior body, or the out parts 
of it, be covered with clouds, it foreshows great 
tetik|)ests lioth of wind and rain. 

H, If the sun, when it rises, be enc|mpassed 
with a circle, let wind be-expeeted from that sidi* | 
oil which the circle opens.* But if the circla fall j 
olf all at one time it will bo f.iir weather. ^ 

‘J. If at the setting of the sun there appears a 
white circle about it, it signihes some sm^ll storm 
the same iiiglit; if black or darkness, much wind 
the day following. 

10. If the clouds look red at sunrising, they 
arc iirognostics of wind; if at suiisetting, of a 
fair ensuing day. 

11. If about the rising of the sun clouds do 
gather themselvos about it, they foreshow rough 
storms that day; but if they be driven back from 
the rising towards l^io setting of the sun, they 
signify fair weathej, 

l‘3. If at sunrising the cIoi||ds be dispersed 
from the sides of the sun, some southward, and 
some northward, though the sky be clear about 
the sun. it foreshows wind. 

I. 'i. If till’ sun goos down in a cloud, it fore¬ 
shows rain the next day; hut if it rains at sun¬ 
setting it is a token of wind rallier. But if the 
clouds sconi U he as it were drawn towards the 
sun. It signilii’ i both wind and storms. 

II. If clouds at the rising of the sud seem nut 

to encompass it, but to lie over it, as if they were 
aliout to eclipse it, they foreshow the risinfr of 
winds on that side as the clouds incline. And 
if they do this about noon, they signify both 
wind and rain. , 

l.>. If the clouds have encompassed the sim, 
the less light they leave it, and the lesser the orb 
of till! sun appears, so miicU tlic more raging 
shall l)i( l•'<lpost be; hut if tlicic appear a double 
or trcldc i,!o, as thoiigli there were two or three 
<uns, t'lic ti'inpost will he so much the more vio¬ 
lent for many days. 

Hi .Vcw moons presage the dispositions of the 
air; hut especially the fourth rising of it, as if it 
werrv a confirmed now moon. The full moons 
likewise do presage more than the days which 
come after. • 

17. By long observation fifth dajr of the 
moon is fcarcdlby mariners for stormy. 

Ifl. If the new moon ijo not appear before the 
fijiirtli day, it foreshows a troul^lcd air for the i 
whole morSi). • | 

19. If the new moon, at lihr first appearance, 
or within a few days, have its lower horn obscure , 


or dusky, or any way blemished, it signifies 
stormy and tempestuous days before the full 
moon; if it be ill coloured in the middle, tem- 
j pests will come about the full of the moon ; if 
it be so about the upper part of the horn, they 
will be about the decreasing of the moon. 

20. If at the fourth rising the moon appear 
bright, w'iih sharp horns, nut lying fiat, nor stand¬ 
ing upright, but in a middle kind of posture be¬ 
tween both, it promises fair weather for the most 
part until the next new moon. 

21. If at the same rising it be red, it portends 
winds; if dusky or black, rain; but, howsoever, 
it signifies nothing beyond the full moon. 

22. An upright muon is almost always tlircat*?n- 
ing and hurtful, but it chiefly porlcinls winds; 
but if it have blunt burns, and as it were cut ufl' 
short, it rather signifies rain. 

29. If one horn of the muon he sharp and the 
other blunt, it sigiiilics wind; if bulli he hliiiit, 
rain. 

21.*If a circle or lialo ajipear about the moon, 
it signifies rain rather than wind, unless the 
moon stands directly within that circle, for then 
it signifies both. 

‘J.**. (.Mrclcs about the moon always forcsliow 
winds on that side Avlicre they break ; also a no¬ 
table shilling in seme part of the circle, signifies 
winds from that part Ivhcre the shining is. 

2(j. If the circles aliout the moon he doulilc or 
Irehle, they foreshow horrible and rough terri- 
gests, and espeei.illy if those circles be not whole, 
but spotted and divided. 

27. Kill! moifiis, as concerning tlie colours and 
circles, do in a manner foreshow' tlie same things, 
as the fourth rising, hut more present, and not so 
long delayed. 

28. Full moons use to be more clear than Iho 
other ages of the moon, and in winter use to bo 
far colder. 

29. 'riie moon appearing larger at the Ufoing 
down of the sun, if it be sjilcndcrit and not dusky, 
betokens fair w'eathcr fur many days. 

90. Winds almost continually follow the 
>clipses of the moon, and fair weather the 
eclipses of the sun; rain comes after neither. 

31. From the conjunctions of any of the planets, 
hut only Aie sun, you may expect winds hotli be¬ 
fore and after; from their conjunctions with the 
sun, fair weather. 

32. At the rising of the Pleiades and Hyades 
come showers of rain, hut calm ones; after the 
rising of Arcturus and Orion, tempests. 

33. llclvrning and shooting stars (as we call 
them) signify winds to come fnun that place 
whence they run, or are shot; hut if they fly 
from several, or contrary jiarls, it is a sign of 
great approaching storms ol wind and rain. 

34. When such little stars as those which are 
called Aselliare not seen generally all over the 
sky, it foreshows great tempests and rain within 
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some few days; but if they be seen in some 
planes, and not in other some, it foreshows winds 
only, and that suddenly. 

25. Tho sky, when it is all over bri^rht, in a 
new moon, or at the fourth rising' of it, portends 
ftiir weather for many days; if it be all over dark, 
it foreshows rain; if partly dark and partly fair, 
it portends wind of that side where the darkness 
is seen; but if it grow dark on a sudden, without 
either cloud or mist to dim the brightness of the 
stars, there are great and rough tempests a* 
breeding. 

.36. If an entire circle encloseth a planet, or 
any of the greater stars, it foreshows wind; if it 
he a broken circle, winds from those parts where 
the circle is deficient., 

37. When the thunder is more than tho light¬ 
nings, there will be groat winds; but if the light¬ 
nings be thick amidst the thundering, it fore¬ 
shows thick showers, with great drops. 

3R. Morning thunders signify wind; midday 
thunilers, rain. ' 

.33. Mellowing thunders, which do as it were 
pass along, presage winds; and those which 
make a sharp and uncipial noise, presage storms 
both of wind and rain. 

do. When it lightens in a clear sky, winds arc 
at band, and rain from the part where it lightens; 
but if it lightens in diverse^ parts, there will fol¬ 
low cruel and horrid tempests. 

dl. If it lightens in the cold quarters of the 
heavens, namely, the east and north, hail wiy 
follow; if in tiie warmer, namely, south and 
west, we shall have rain and a wiffin sky. 

d'J. (treat heats after the summer solstice, and 
commonly with tliuiulor and lightning, and if 
tlioso come not, there will be wind and rain for 
many days. 

d3. The glolie of flame, which the ancients 
called (Castor, which is seen by mariners and 
senfai^ng men at sea, if there be but one, 
presages a cruel tempest, ((castor is the dead 
brother,) and much more, if it slick not close to 
tho mast, but dances up and down; but if they 
be twins, (and Pollux the living brother be pre¬ 
sent,) and that when the tempest is high, it is a 
good presage; but if there be three, (narficly, if 
Helen, the plague of all things, come iVi,) it will 
boa more cruel tempest: so that one seems to 
show the indigcslt'd matter of the stornt; two, a 
digested and ripe matter; three or more, an 
nbundanco that will hardly ho dispersed. 

41. If we see the clomls drive very fast when 
it is a clear sky, w« must look for winds from 
that way (Vom which the clouds are driven; but 
if they wheel and tumble up together, when the 
sun draws near to that part in which they are 
Inmbled up together, they will begin to scatter 
and sever; and if they p.art most towards the 
north, it betokens wind; if towards the south, 
rain. 


45. 'if at sunsetting there arise black and dark 
clouds, they presage rain; if against the'sun, 
namely, in the east, the same night; if near the 

I sun in the west, the next day, with winds. 

46. The clearing of a cloudy sky, if it begins 
against the wind which then blows, signifies 
clear, f.iir weather; with the wind it betokens 
nothing, but tho thing remains uncertain. 

47. There are sometimes seen, several, as it 
were, chambers, or joined stories of clouds, ono 
above the other, (so as Oilbertns affirms, he hnth 
scon five |f them together,) Jind always the black¬ 
est are lowermost, though sometimes it apjienrs 
othev.vise, because th6 whitest do more allure the 
sig^it. A double conjunction of stories, if it be 
thick, shows approaching rain, (especially if the 
lower cl^nid seem, as it were, big with child;) 
more conjunctions presage continuance of rage. 

48. If clouds spread abroad like fleeces of wool 
here and there, they foreshow tempests; but if 
they lie one atop of another, like scales or tiles, 
they presage drought and clear weather. 

43. Feathered clouds, like to the boughs of a 
palm tree, or the flowers of a rainbow, are prog¬ 
nostics of present rain, or immediately to folTow, 

.50. VV'ben hills and hillocks look as though 
they wore c.ips, by reason qf the clouds lying 
upon them, and qpcompassing them, it presages 
imminent tempests. 

^51. Amber, or gold colour clouds before sun- 
setting, that have, as it were, gilded helms or bor- 
Iprs, after the sun begins to bo quite down, 
foreshow fair, clear weather. 

52. (Irayisli, and, as it were, clay-colourcd 
clouds, show that rain, witli wind, arc drawing on. 

.53« Sonio petty cloud showing itself suddenly, 
having nof^been seen before, and all the sky clear 
about it, especially if it be in the west, and about 
noofl, shows then! is a storm a-coniing. 

51. (llouds and mists ascending, and going 
upward, presage rain, and that this be done sud¬ 
denly, so that they he, as it were, sucked up, they 
presage rain, but# if they fall, and n sidc in the 
valleys, they presage fair weather. 

65, A big cloud growing white, which the 
mpients called a white tempest, in suuimer, is a 
forerunner of small trail, like comfits, in winter, 
snow. 

5fl.‘‘A fair and clear autumn presages a windy 
winter; a windy winter a rainy spring; a rainy 
spring, a clear summer; a clear summer,a windy 
autumn. So that tho year (as the proverb goes) 
is seldom its owm debtor, and the same order of 
seasons will scarce happen two years together. 

57. Ftres uponr^e hearth, when they look 
paler than they are accustomed, alid make a mur¬ 
muring noise within themselves, do presage tem¬ 
pests. And if,the flame rises, bending ami turn- 
iiij, it signifies wind chiefly; and uhfii the snulls 
of lamps and candies grow like musbrooins with 
broad heads, it is a sign of rainy weather. 
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5!^. Coals shining' bright, and sparkling over¬ 
much, signify wind. 

51). When the superficies of the sea is calm and 
smooth in the h-arbour, and yet murmurs within 
itself, though it dutli not swell, signifies wind. 

tiO. Tlie shores resounding in a calm, and the 
sound of the sea itself, with a clear noise, and a 
certain eclio, heard plainer and further than ordi¬ 
nary, presage^ winds. 

(if. If, in a calm and smooth sea, wc espy froth 
hew! and there, or M’hite circles or bubbles of 
water, tliey arc prognostics of winds; '^d if these j 
presages be very apparent, they foreshow rough 
tempests. • , 

5-2. If, in a rough sea, there appear a shilling 
froth, (which they call sea-lungs,) it foreshows a 
lasting tem|)est for many days. ^ 

03. If the sea swell silently, and rises higher 
than ordinary within the harbour, or the tide conic 
in sooner than it uses to do, it foretells wind. 

Cl. Sound from the hills, and the murmur of 
wooils growing louder, and a noise in open cham¬ 
pion fii'lds, portend wind. Also a prodigious 
murmuring of the element, without thunder, for 
theliiost part, presatros winds. 

C.'j. l.eavi's and straws jilaying on the ground, 
without any breatl^of wind that ean be felt, and 
the ilown of plants flying about, feathers swim- 
iniiig ainl playing upon the water, signify that 
\\ ind IS near at hand. 

(iii. W.ilerfowls flying at one another, and flying 
together in Hocks, especially sea-mews and gu^s, 
lly iiig from the si-a and lakes, and hastening to 
liio hanks and shores, esjieeially if they make a 
noise and play upon dry land, they are prognos¬ 
tics of winds, especially if they do so ^n the 
morning. * • 

C7. lint, eontrariwisc, sea-fowls going to the 
water, and heating with their wings, cliattjring, 
and bathing themselves, especially the crow, are 
all jiresagos of storms. 

Cf). Diickers and ducks cleanse their fe.i^hcrs 
witli their bills against the wind; hut geese, wfth 
their import'inatc crying, call 'or rain. 

G!). A hern flying high, i^ that it sometimes 
flics ov' i^e low cloud, signifli s wind ; but kjtcs, 
when tin y liy high, foreshow fair weather. 

70. Trows, as it w'ere, barking after a sobbing 
manner, if they conlinnc in it, do presagotwinds, 
hut if they catchingly swallow up their voice 
again, or croak a long time together, it signifies 
tliai wc shall have some showers. 

71. A chattering owl was thought by the 
ineients to foretell change of weather; if iVwere 
fair, rain; if cloudy, fal.^.feather. But, with 
us, the owl nfriking a clear and free noise, for the 
most part, signifies fair weather, especially in 
winter. 

7‘2. Biflls perching in trees, if they fly to their 
nests, and give over feeding»bctimes, it presages 
tempest. But the hern, standing, as it were, sad 


and melancholy upon the sand, or a crow walking 
up and down, do presage w'ind only. 

73. Dolphins playing in a calm sea are thought 
to presage wind from that way they come; and, 
if they play and throw up water when the sea is 
rough, they presage fair weather. And most 
kinds of fishes swimming on tlie top of die water, 
and someUines leaping, do prognosticate wind. 

71. Upon the approach of wind, swine will bo 
I so terrified and disturbed, and use such strange 
actions, that country people say that creature only 
can see the wind, and perceive the liorridness of it. 

75. A little before the wind spiders work and 
spin earcfiilly, ns if they prudently forestalled the 
time, know ing that in windy weather they cannot 
work. 

7li. Beforn rain, the sound of hells is heard 
further olf; but before wind it is beard more iin- 
c(|nally, draw ing near and going further off, as it 
doth when the wind blows rt'ally. 

77. IMiny aflirms for a certain, that three-leaved 
grass* creeps together, and raises its leaves against 
a storm. 

7S, lie says likewise, that vessels, which fowl 
is put into, will leave a kind of sweat in cupboards, 
wliieh presage cruel storms. 

Munition. Seeing rain and wind have almost a 
common matter, and seeing always before min 
there i.s a certain condensation of the air, caused 
by the new air received into the old, as it appears 
by the sounding of the shores, and the high flight 
of herns, and other things; and seeing thn wind 
likewise thickens, (but afterward in min the air is 
more drawn tifgether, arid in winds, contrariwise, 
it is enlarged,) of necessity winds must have many 
prognostics ennimon with the min. Whereof 
advise with the prognostics of rain, under their 
own title. 

Imilntiom of Windn. 

Tn the threc-iinil-lliirtlelh article Conncxi(4i. 

If men could be persuaded not to fix their con¬ 
templations overmuch upon a propounded subject, 
and reject others, as it were, hy-the-hy; and that 
they would not siihtili'/.e about that subject in infi¬ 
nitum, and for the most part iinprofltahly, they 
woiiht not be seized with such a stupor as they 
arc; biA, transferring their thoughts, and dis¬ 
coursing, would find many things at a distance, 
which near at hand are hidden. So that, as in the 
civil law, so wo must likewise in the law of 
nature, wc must carefully proceed to seinhlablo 
things, and such as have a conformity between 
them. , 

1, Bellows with men arc AUoIiis his bags, out 
of which one may take as much as he needeth. 
And likewise spaces between, and openings of 
hills, and crooks of bnildir.gs, are but, as it were, 
large bellows. Bellows are most useful cither to 
kindle fire or for musical organs. The manner of 
the working of bellows is by sucking in of the air, 
S^B 
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to siKin vacuity, (as they say,) and to send it out 

by coiiiiiresRion. 

2. Wo also use hand fans to make a wind, and 
to cool, only by driving forward of the air softly. 

3. 'I'lio coolinfT of suiniiier-rooms we spake of 
in answer to the ninth article. 'J'hcre may other 
more curious means be found, especially if the air 
bo drawn in somewhere after the manner of bi 
lows, and let out at another place; but those 
which are now in use have relation only to men 
compression. 

4. The breath in man’s microcosmos, and in 

other animals, do very well a;rrce with the wim 
ill the ;»rcatcr world ; for they are ennrendered by 
liiiiiiours, and alter with moisture as wind and 
rain doth, and are dispersed and blow freer by a 
greater beat. And from them that observation is 
to be transferred to the winds, namely, that 
breaths arc cn;rcndercd of matter that yields a 
tenacious vapour, not easy to be dissolved; as 
beans, pulse, and fruits; which is so likewise in 
(rreater winds. • 

.0. In the distillincrof vitriol and other mineral 
which are most windy, they must have great and 
large receptacles, otherwise they will break. 

(>. Wind composed of nitre and gunpowder, 
breaking out and swelling, the ilame doth not only 
imitate but also exceed winds, which blow abroad 
in the world, unless they be such as are made by 
thunder. 

7. But the forces of it are pressed in, as in hu¬ 
man engines, as guns, mines, and powder-boiiscs 
set on fire. But it hath not yet been tried whe¬ 
ther, ill open air, a great heap of gunpowder set on 
fire would raise a wind for certain hours, by the 
cummotion of the air. 

H. There lies bidden a liatuoiis and expansive 
spirit in ipiicksilvcr, so that it doth (in sonic 
men’s opinions) imitate gunpowder, and a little 
of it mixed with gunpowder will make the powder 
stronger. Likewise, the ebyniists speak the same 
of gold, that being prejiared some way, it will 
break out dangerously like to thunder; but these 
things I never tried. 

w! greatfr Observation. 

The motion of winds is fur most things seen, 
as it were, in a looking-glass, in the notion of 
waters. 

(jircat winds are inundations of the ai,r, as we 
SCO inundations of waters, both through the aug¬ 
mentation of the ipiantity. As waters cither de¬ 
scend from above, or spring out of the earth, so 
some winds are cast down, and some rise up. As 
sometiines in rivers there are contrary motions, 
one of the flowing of the sea, the other of the cur¬ 
rent of the river, yet both become one motion, by 
the prevailing of the flood; so, when contrary j 
winds blow, the greater subdues the 1 As | 

in the currents of the sea, and of some rivers, it 
sometiines falls out, that the waves above go con¬ 


trary <0 the waves below; so in the air, when 
contrary winds blow together, one flies over the 
other. As there are cataracts of rain within a nar- 
! row space, so there are whirlwinds. As waters, 
however they go forward, yet, if they be troubled, 
swell up into waves, sometimes ascending, grow 
up into heaps, sometimes descending, are as it 
were furrowed; so* the winds do the same, but 
only want the motion of gravity. There arc also 
other similitudes which may be observed and 
gathered out of those things which have alre^ly 
been inipi^red about. 

• Mfivfdtle Rules ^concerning fVinds. 

* Connertion. 

Rules are either particular or general, both 
with us are movable; for, as yet, we have not 
aflirmed any thing positively. Particular rules 
may be taken and gathered almost out of every 
article. We will eull out some general ones, 
and those but a few, and add thereunto. 

1. Wind is no other thing but moved air; but 
the air itself moved either by a simple impulsion, 
or by cominixion of vapours. • 

iJ. Winds, by a simple iidpulsion, are caused 
four ways, either by the natural motion of the 
air, or by expansion of the air in the sun’s ways ; 
or by reception of air thorow a sudden cold, or 
by the compression of the air by external bodies. 

‘ rhero may bo also a fifth way, by the agitation 
and concussion of the air by stars. But let these 
things be a u bile silent, or be given car unto itli 
a sparing belief. 

3. Of winds w'hicb arc made by immixion of 
vapours, the chief cause is the overburdening 
of the air by fiir newly made out of vapours, 
whereby the mass of the air grows bigger, and 
seeks new' room. 

l.*A small quantity of air added, causetli a 
great tumour of the air round about it, so that 
new air out of the resolution of vapours doth 
confermore tomotjon than to matter. Kutthe great 
body of wind consists in the former air, neither 
doth the new air drive the old air before it, as if 
they were several bodies, but being Ijpth com- 
nixed, they desire larger room. 

5. When any other beginning of motion con¬ 
curs, )iesii|es the overburdening of the air, it is 
an accessory which strengtheneth and increaseth 
hat principal, which is the reason that great and 
dolcnt winds do seldom rise, by the simple oyer- 
burdening of the air. 

6. fcFour things are accessory to the overbur¬ 
dening of the air. Jhe breathing out of subter- 
ranoal places; the casting dowm sut of (as it is 
called) the middle region of the air; dissipation 
nade out of a cloud, ana the mobility and acri¬ 
mony of the exllalation itself. 

7. The motion of, the wind is for the most p.iit 
lateral; but that which is made by mere over- 
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burdening, is so from the beginning, that irhich 
is maile by the expiration uf Ure earth, or reper¬ 
cussion from above, a little while after, unless 
the eruption, or precipitation, or reverberation, 
be exeecding violent. 

8. Air will endure some compression before it 
be overburdened, and begins to thrust away the 
adjoining air, bj' reason whereof all winds are a 
little lliieker than >[uiet and calm air. 

9. Winds are allayed five ways, either by the 
ooi^iiiietinn of vapours, or by their siibliination, 
or by transporting them, or by their being spent. 

10. N'.ipoiirs arc conjuoicd,and so thfair itself 
becomes w.iler, four waysi^ either by abundance , 
aggr.iv.iting, or by colds condensing, or by eon-1 
trary VMiids compelling, or by obstacles reveflic- j 
rating. 

11. Doth v.ipoiirs and exhalations, Rut wind 
very frcijiiently from vapours. Dnt there is this 
difl'erence, that winds wliich ide, of vapours 
do more easily incorporate themselves into pure 
air. are sooner allayed, and arc not so obstinate 
as those winds whieh are engendered of oxha- 
].itions. 

H. 'I’hc manner and several conditions of heat 
have no Jess powef in the generation of winds, 
than the ahiind.ince or conditions of the matter. 

I. 't. The heat of tho sun ought to be so pro¬ 
portioned III the generation of winds, that it | 
may raise them, hut not in such abundance as 
that they gather into rain, nor in so small‘a 
(|ii.mtily, th.it they may bo quite sliuken off and 
dispersed. 

II. \\ iiuK blow from their mirseiies, and the 
iiurscrii s being di'.|)oscd several w.iys, divers 
winds for l!ic most p.irt blow together, bn' the 
stioiigesi either quite overthrows, Rr l*rn.s into its | 
ciirrenl thcweakc.st. 


grind more with less wind. A thing very useful 
for gain. 

Next. Look concerning this upon our experi¬ 
ments in the answer to Uie seven>and-tweniieth 
article, where Uie thing seems to be, as it were, 
done. 

3. Oplatire. To foreknow when winds will 
rise and allay. A thing useful for navigation and 
for husbandry, especially for the choosing of 
times for soa-figlits. 

Next. To this belong many of those things 
which are observed in the impiisitinn, and espe¬ 
cially ill the answer to the two-and-lhirlictli ar¬ 
ticle. Dm a more careful idiservatiuii hereafter 
(if any shall apply their mind to it) will give far 
more exact prognostics, the cause of the winds 
being already laid open. * 

•1, Opluliir, 'I'd give judgment, and make prog¬ 
nostics by w inds, of other things, as, first, wlicllier 
they be cuiitineiits or islands in the sea in any 
jdace, or rather a free, open sea; a thing very 
usefiij for new and unknown voyages. 

Next. The next is the observation conecriiiiig 
constant and trade winds ; that which ('oliiiiibus 
seemed to make use of. 

5. Optative. Likewise of the plenty or scarcity 
of corn every year. A tiling useful for gain, and 
buying hiiforcliand, and forestalling, as it is rc- 
jtorted of Thales, coucerning monopoly of olives, 

Next. To tins h long some things specified 
1 the inquisition f winds, eitlu'r hurtful or 
shaking wiiuls, and the times when they do hurt; 
R) the iiiiic-and-twentielh article. 

li. Optiilirr. J.ikewise. eoneerning diseases anil 
jdagucs every year. A thing useful for the credit 
of |)liysiciana, if they can foretell iheiii, also for 
the causes and cures of diseases, and some otlier 
civil oonsiileratioiis. 


ir>. Winds are engendered everywhere, from 
till- very siipcrficcs of the earth, up into thelnid- 
dlc region of the air, tlie moro frequent below, 
but tbe stronger above. 

lli. The coiiiitries wliicli Jjavo rctaininif or 
trade winds, if they be warm, ' ivc them warmer 
than according to ibc measuje of their climate; 
if they I'l^eold, lliey have them colder. ^ 

.7 //(/»../;i Map, or Oplatiren, with such Ihinfru as 
art next to them concerning Wuuh.* 

OluativcH. 

To frame and dispose sails of ships in siich*j 
a manner, that with less wind they might go a 
greater journe.y; a thing very useful to shorten 
Journeys by sea, and save enlarges. / 

Next. TheRicxt invention precisely in prac¬ 
tice I have not as yet found; yet, concerning that, 
look upon our greater observations upon the six- 
and-lwenl»th article. ‘ • 

•J. Optative. That we coeid make windmills 
and their sails in such manner that they may { 


Next. 'J'o this likewise lielnng some things 
set down in tlie inquisition to the tliirtietli article. 

Monition. Of predictions by wind concerning 
corn, fruils, and diseases, look upon histories of 
Iiusliiindry and physic. 

7. Optative. How to raise winds and to allay 
them. 

Next. Conecriiirig these things there are some 
siipen^itioiis opinions, which do not seem worthy 
to he in*.*rtcd into .t serious and severe natural 
history. i\or ran 1 think of any tiling that is 
near in ^his kind. The design may he this, to 
look thoroughly into and ini|uire about llio nature 
of the air; whether any thing may bn found, 
whereof a small quantity put into air may raise 
and multinly the motion to dilatation, or contrac¬ 
tion in the bofly of the air. For out of this (if 
it might be done) would follow (lie raisings and 
allayings of winds. Such as that experiment of 
Pliny is, concerning vinegar thrown against the 
whirlwinds, if it were true. Another design 
might he, by letting forth of winds out of sub- 
terraneal places; if so be they should gaUier to- 
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gotlinr anywhere in great abundance, as it is a 
coiiitnon and approved opinion of tlie well in 
Dalmatia; but to know such places of prisons, 
is very hard and difficult. 

8. Dplutive, To work many fine, pleasant, and 
wonderful conceits by the motion of winds. 


Next. We have not leisure to enter into 
consideration touching these things. Next to it 
is that common report of the duels of winds. 
Questionless many such pleasant things might 
very well be found out, both for motions and 
sounds of winds. 


E N T R A N C'E S 
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TO THE HISTORIES DESTINED FOR THE NEXT FIVE MONTHS. 
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THE HISTORY OF DENSITY AND RARITY. 


THE ENTRANCE. 


It is no marvel if natur<! l)u indoliled to plii- 
Insojiliy and tlie srieiiees, seeing it was never yet 
culled upon to give an ae(r.)uiit, for tliero never 
was any diligent and disjiensatory iiKpiisitiun 
made of tlio quainlity of the matter, and how 
that had been distributed into bodies, ^in some 
copiously, in others sparingly,) according to tlfe 
true, or at least truest accounts that hath been 
truly received ami approved of, that nothing is 
taken away and lost, or added unto the universal 
sum. Ijikewise that place h.ith been treated iijion 
by some, namely, how it can be loosened or con¬ 
'd without interini\ion or vacuity, according 
to more nr less: hut the natures of density and 
rarity,, some have referred to the ahiindanee or j 
scarcity of the matter; another hath laughed at 
the same; iho greatest part, following their au¬ 
thor, to discuss and eom|)osi‘ the whole matter by 
that cold and weak distinction of act and power. 
'Pilose also who attribute them to the reasons of 
matter, (which ts the true opinion,) do neither 
quite deprive the materia prima, or primary matter 
of its qiiantiim, or quantity, though for other 
forms they will have it equal, lint here /lo termi¬ 
nate and end the matter, and seek no further, nor 
do not pere,iiive what followeth thereby; and ' 
cither do i':ot touch at all, or at least do not urge 
homo that which hath a regard to infjnites, and 
is, as it were, the basis and ground of natural 
philosophy. 

First, therefore, that which is rightly set down 
must not bo moved nor altered; namely, that 
there is no transaction made in any transmutation 
of bodies, either from nothing, or to nothing; but 
that they are works of the same omnipotence, to 


create out of nothing, and to reduce unto nothing, 
and that by course of nature this can never be 
done. Therefore the sum of the total matter 
stands still whole, nothing is added, nothing is 
dVininished; yet that this sum is divided by jior- 
lioiis amongst the bodies is unquestionable, for 
tlicre can no man be so much beside himself 
through any subtile abstractions, as to think that 
there is as much matter in one vessel of water as 
in ten vessels of water, nor likewise in one vessel 
of air as wucdi as in ten vessels of air; but in 
the same body there is no ([uestion lint that the 
ahundance of matter ts multiplied accoriling to 
the 'measure of the body, in divers bodies it is 
questionable. And if it be deinonstrdted that 
one vessel of water turned into air will yield ten 
vessels of air, (for;ive take this compe i.ition for a re¬ 
ceived opinion, though that of a hundred-fold bo the 
truer,) it is well; fpr now they are no more divers 
bodies, water and air, but the same body of air 
in ten vessels; but ono vessel of air (as it was 
hut now granted) is but only the tenth part often 
vessels. Tborefore it cannot be contradicted but 
that in one vessel of water there is ten times rnoro 
matter than in one vessel of air: therefore, if one 
‘should affirm, that one whole vessel of water 
could be converted into one vessel of air, it were 
as much as if one should affirm that something 
could 1)0 reduced ({^nothing; forasmuch as one 
tenth part of water would suffice ttt do it, and the 
other nine parts must of necessity be reduced to 
nothing; and, contrariwise, if one should affirm 
thift ono vessel of air could be tufned into a 
vessel of water, it w'ould be as much as if he 
should say, that something could be created out 
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of nothing; for one vessel of air can attaAa and 
reach but unto the tenth' part of a vessel of water, 
and the other nine parts must needs proceed from 
nothing. In the mean time we will plainly ac¬ 
knowledge and confess, tliat to understand the 
true means of the reasons and calculations of tlie 
how much part of the quantum, or how much of 
the matter which is in divers bodies, and by 
what industry and sagacity one may be truly 
informed thereof, is a high matter to be inquired; j 
but such as the great and largely extended prpfit | 

e 


I which will accrue thereby will largely reooiii> 
I pense. For to know Uie densities and rarities of 
the body, and much more, how to procure and 
eifect the condensations and rarefactions, is of 
great importance and moment both to contempla¬ 
tive and to the practice. Seeing, then, it is a 
thing (if any there be at all) merely fundamental 
and universal, we must go carefully and prepared 
about it, seeing that all philosophy without it is 
loose and disjointed. 



C 

THE HISTORX OF HEAVY AND LI&HT. 


THE ENTRANCE. 


The motion of gravity and lightness, the an¬ 
cients did illustrate with the name of natural 
motion, for they saw no external efficient, nor no 
apparent resistance; yea, the motion seemed 
swifter in its progress. This contemplation, or 
rather speech, they seasoned with that mathemati¬ 
cal phantasy of the staying or stopping of heavy 
things at the centre of the earth, (although the 
earth should be bored quite thorow,) and that 
Bcholastical invention of the motion of bodies fo 
tiieir several jilaccs. Having laid, «r set down 
these things, supposing they had done, their parts, 
they looked no further, hut only that wliieh some 
of them more carefully inquired arker,^pamdTy, of 
the centre of gravity in divers figures, and of 
such tilings as aro carried by water. Neither did 


any of the modem authors do any thing worth 
speaking of concerning this, only by adding some 
few mechanical things, which they had also 
wrested with their demonstrations; but, laying 
many words aside, it is most certain that a body 
cannot suffer but by a body; neither can there be 
any local motion made, unless it be solicited or 
set forward, cither by the parts of the body itself, 
which is moved, or by the adjacent bodies, which 
either touch it or are near unto it, or are, at least, 
within the orb^f its activity. So that Gilbertus 
did not unknowingly introduce magnetic powers, 
he also becoming a loadstone, namely, drawing 
more things by those powers than he should have 
done, and building a ship, as it were, of a round 
piece of wood. 


# 




THE HISTORY OF THE SYMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY 

OF THINGS. 


THE ENTRANCE 


Strife and amity in nature, are the eggers on 
of motions, and the keys of works. Hence qiro- 
ceeds the union and dissension of bodies; hence 
the mixion and separation of bodies; hence the 
high and intimate impressions of virtues, and that 
which they call joining of actives with passives; 
finally, theg are the great and ilonderful wetks 
of nature. But this part of pliilosophy, namely, 
of the sympathy and antipathy of things, is most 
VoL. III.—59 


impure, which also they call natural magic, and, 
(which al^rays comes to pass,) where diligence 
and care hath wanted, there hath hope remained ; 
but the operation thereof in men is merely like 
unto certain soporiferous medicines, which cast 
one asleep, and do, moreover, send and infuse into 
him merry and pleasant dreams. For, first, it 
casts man’s understanding into a sleep, represent¬ 
ing unto him specifical properties and hidden vir- 
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tues, whereby men awake no more, nor look after 
the findinif and searching out of true causes, but 
ac(|uiesce and lie still in these idle ways. Then 
it insinuates an innumerable company of fictions, 
like unto dreams; and vain men hope to know 
the nature by the outward shape and show, and, 
by extrinsical similitudes, to discover inward 
properties. Their practice, also, is very like unto 
their inquiry; for the precepts of natural magic 
are such as if men should bo confident that tliey 
could subdue the earth, and oat their broad with¬ 
out the sweat of their brow, and to have power i 
over things by idle and easy applications of j 


I bodiel; and still they have in their mouths, and, 

I like undertakers or sureties, they call upon the 
loadstone, and the consent which is between gold ' 
and quicksilver; and some few things of this 
kind they allege for to prove other things, which 
arc not bound by any such like contract. But 
God hath appointed the best of things to bo 
inquired out, and be wrought by labours and en¬ 
deavours. We will be a little more careful in 
searching out the law of nature and the mutual 
coptracts of things, neither favouring miracles, 
nor making too lowly and straitened an inqui¬ 
sition. ® 


THE HISTORY OF SULPHUR, MERCURY, AND SALT. 


THK ENTRANCE. 


'Phis triple of principles hath been introduced 
by the chyniists, and, as concerning speculatives, 
is of them wiiich they bring the best invention. 
Tho most subtile and aeiito of these, and those who 
are most pbilosopbiral, will have the elements 
to be earth, water, air, and the sky; and tliose 
they will not have to be the matter of tilings, but 
the matrixes in wliicli the specilical seeds of 
things do engender in the nature of a matrix. 
But, for the materia prima, or primary iiiattsr, 
(which scholars do lay down, ag it were, naked 
and indifferent,) they BubslituU" those three, sul¬ 
phur, mercury, and salt; out of which all bodies 
are gathered together and mixed. Wo do accept 
of their words, but their opinions are not very 
sound. Yet that doth not ill agree with their 
opinion, namely, that we. hold two of them, to 
wit, {uilpbiir and mercury, (taken according to 
our si'iise,) to be very first and jirinie natures, 
and must inward figurations of iiialter, and almost 
chief amongst the forms of tho first class. Hut 
we may vary tho words of sulphur and nicrciiry, 
and name them otherwise, oily, waterish, fat, 
rrude, inflamiiiable, nut iiillammable, or the like. 
For these seem to bo two very great^^things of 
the three, and which possess and penetrate the 
universe, for, amongst subtcrraneal things, they 
are sulphur and mercury, as they are Sailed; in 


j the vegetable and animal kind, tiiey are oil and 
water; in the inferior spiritual things, the^ are 
j air and flame; in the hea^'cnly, the body of a 
I star, and the pure sky; hut of this last duality we 
I yet say nothing, though it s«?m to be a probable 
^deciphering; for, if they mean by salt the fixed 
part of the body wliicli is not resolved either into 
i'ame or smoke, this belongelh to the inquisition 
of fluid and determinate tilings. But if we take 
Halt according to the letter, without any paraboli¬ 
cal meaning, salt is no third thing from sulphur 
and mercury, but mixed of both, connexed into 
one by an acrimonious and sharp spirit; for all 
iiiantier of sa^t hath inflammable parts, and other 
parts, also, which not only will not take fire, but 
do also abhor it and fly from it; yet the inquisi¬ 
tion of salt, being somewhat allied to the inijiii- 
silnm of the other two, and exceeding u.seful as 
being a tie and band of both natures, sulphureous 
and salt, and the very rudiment of life itself, we 
have thought fitting to comprehend it also wiibin 
tins history and inquisition; but, in the mean 
time, wc give ycM notice, that those spiritual 
things, air, water, stars, and sky, we lio (as they 
very well deserve it) reserve them for proper and 
peculiar in(|uisitions, and here in this place to set 
dowff thrf history only of tangible, that is to say, 
mineial or vegetable sulphur and mercury. 


I 

THE HISTORY OF LIFfi ANIK DEATH. 


THE ENTRANCE. * • 

The entrance to this history will be found in tho history itself, which follows next in order. 


HISTORY, 

NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL, 
or 

LIFE DEATH, 

« OR. OK 

THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 


TO THE RlfABER. 

f AM to give advertisement, that there came forth of late a translation of this hook by an unknown 
person, who, thougli he wished well to the propagating of his lordship's works, yet ho was alto¬ 
gether unacquainted with his lordship’s stylo and manner of expressions, and so published a trans¬ 
lation lame and defective in the whole. Whereupon, I tliouglit lit to recommend the same to be 
translated anew, by a more diligent and zealous pen, which hath siiim travelled in it; and, though 
it still comes short of that lively and incomparable spirit and expression, which lived and dir<l with 
the author, yet, I dare avouch it to be much iifbre warrantable and agreeable than the former. It is 
true, this hook was not intended to have been published in English; but, seeing it hath already been 
made free of that language, whatsoever bencift ortlclight may redound from it, 1 commend the same 
to the courteous and judicious reader. • W. K. 




T 




TO THE PRESENT. AGE, AND POSTERITY. 

Rreetino : 

Although I had ranked the History of J.ife and Death as thn last amongst my six monthly 
designations, yet I have thought fit, in respect of the prime use thereof, (in which the least loss of 
time ought to be esteemed precious,) to invert that order, and to send it forth in llio second place. 
For I ha»c hope, and wish, that it may conduce to a common good ; and that the nobler sort of phy¬ 
sicians will advance their thoughts, and not employ tl*ir times wholly in the sordidness of cures, 
neither be honoured for necessity only, but that they will become coadjutors and instruments of the 
Divine omnipotence and clemency iq prolonging and renewing the life of man; especially, seeing 
I prescribe it to be done by safe, and convenient, and civil ways, though hitherto unassayed. For, 
though we Christians do continually aspire and pant ailer the land of promise, yet it will be a token 
of«God’s favour towards us in our Joumeyings*through this world’s wilderness, to have our shoes 
and garments (I mean those of our frail bodies) little worn or impaired. 

• . Fn. St. Albans. 
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THE PREFACE. 

It in an ancient saying and complaint, that life is Short and art long; wherefore it behoveth ub, 
who make it our chiefest aim to perfect arts, to taka upon uathe consideration 'of prolonging man’s 
life, (<od, the author of all truth and life, prospering our endeavours. For, though the life of man 
be nothing else but a mass and accumulation of sins and sorrows, and they that look for an eternal 
life set but light by a temporary: yet the continuation cf works of charity ought not to be contemned, 
even by us Christians, llesides, the beloved disciple of our Lord survived the other disciples; and 
many of the fathers of the church, especially of the holy monks and hermits, were long-lived; 
which shows, that this blessing of long life, so often promised in the old law, had less abatement 
after our Saviour’s days than other earthly blessings had ; but to esteem of this as the chiefest good, 
wc are but too prone. Only the inquiry is difficult how to attain the same, and so much the rather, 
because it is corrupted with false opinions and vain reports : for both those things, which the vulgar 
physicians talk of, radical moisture and natural heat, are but mere fictions; and the immoderate 
praises of chymical medicines first puff up with vain hopes, and then fail their admirers. 

And as for that death which is caused by suffocation, putrefaction, and several diseases, we spoak 
not of it now, for that pertains to a history of physic; but only of that death which comes by 
a total decay of the body, and the inconcoction of old age. Nevertheless, the last act of death, 
and the very extingui.shing of life itself, which may so many ways be wrought outwardly and 
inwardly, (which, notwithstanding, have, as it were, one common porch before it comes to the 
point of death,) will bo pertinent to be inquired of in this treatise; but we reserve that fur the last 
place. (, 

That which may bo repaired by degrees, Without a total waste of the first stock, is potentially 
eternal, as the vestal fire. Therefore, when physicians and philosophers saw that living creatures 
were nourished and their bodies repaired, but that this did last only for a time, and afterwards came 
old age, and in the end dissolution; they sought death in somewhat which could not properly be 
repaired, supposing a radical moisture incapable of solid reparation, and which, from the first 
infancy, received a spurious addition, but no true rcparaliun, whereby it grew daily worse and ivorse, 
and, in the end, brought the bad to none at all. This conceit of theifs was both ignorant and vain ; 
for all things in living creatures are in their youth repaired entirely; nay, they are for a time 
increased in quantity, bettered in quality, so as the nutter of reparation might be eternal, if the 
manner of reparation did not fail. But this is the truth of it. There is in the declining of age an 
iiiiequat* reparation; some parts arc repaired easily, others with difbculty and to their loss; so as 
from that time the bodies of men begin to endure the torments of Mezentiiis : that the living die in 
the embraces of the dead; and the parts easily repaivable, through their conjunction with ihc parts 
hardly repairable, do decay; for the spirits, blood, flesh, and fat are, even after the decline of years, 
easily repaired; but the drier and more porous parts (as the membranes; all the tunicles, the sinews, 
arteries, veins, bones, cartilages, moat of the bowels, iir a word, almost all the organical parts) are 
hardly repairable, and to their loss. Now^ these hardly repairable parts, when they come to their 
ofHco of repairing the other, which are easily repairable, finding themselves deprived of their 
wanted ability and strength, cease to perform any longer thefr proper functions. By which means 
it comes to pass, that in process of time the whole tends to dissolution; and even those very parts 
which, in their own nature, are with much ease repairable, yet, through the decay of the organa 
of reparation, can no more receive reparation, but decline, and in the end utterly fail. And the 
cause of the tlTmination of life is this, for that the spirits, like a gentle flame, continually preying 
upon bodies, conspiring with the outward air, which is ever sucking and drying of them, do, in 
time, destroy the whole fabric of the body, as also the particular engines and orgai^s thereof, and 
make them unable for the work of reparation. These are the true ways of natural death, well and 
faithfully to be revolved in our minds; for he that knows not the way of nature, how can he succour 
her or turn her about 1 ^ 

'rherefore, the inquisition ought to be twofold ; the one touching th^consumption or depredation 
of the body of man, the other touching the reparaUon and renovation of the same: to tlie end, that 
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the former may, as mach as is possible, bif forbidden and restrained, and the latter comforted. The 
former of these pertains, especially, to the spirits and outward air, by which the depredation and 
waste is committed; the latter to the whole race of alimentation or nourishment, whereby the 
renovation or restitution is made. And, as for the former part, touchinfr consumption, this hath 
many things common with bodies inanimate, or without life. For such things as the native spirit 
(which is in all ungible bodies, whether living or without life) and the ambient or external air 
worketh upon bodies inanimate, the same it attempteth upon animate or living bodies; although 
the vital spirit superadded, doth partly break and bridle those operations, partly exalt, and advance 
them wonderfully. For it is most manifest that inanimate bodies (most of them) will endure a 
long time without any reparation; but bodies animate, without food and reparation, suddenly fall 
an^ are extinguished, as the fire is. So, tjjen, our inquisition shall be double. lYni, we will 
consider the body of man as inanimate, and not repaired by nourishment. Sceond/jf, as animate, 
and repaired by nourishment. Thus, htving prefaced these things, we come now to the topioplaces 
of inquisition. « 


THE 

PARTICULAR TOPIC-PLACES, 

OR 

ARTICLES OF INQUISITION TOUCHING LIFE AND DEATH. 


1. First, inquire of nature, durable and not | the other by a renovation or reparation; whereof 
durable, in bodies inanimate or without life, %8 the former hath plane only in bodies inanimate, 
also in vegetables; but that not in a large or just the latter in vegetables and living creatures, and 
treatise, but as in a brief or summary only. is perfected by alimentation or nourishment; 

ii. Also inquire diligently of dcsieeation, are- therefore, it will be fit to inquire of alimentation, 
faction, and consumption of bodies^nanimaft, and and of the ways and progresses thereof; yet this 
of vegetables, and of the ways and processes by not exactly, (because it pertains properly to the 
which they are done : and, further, of inhibiting | titles of assimilation and alimentation,) but, os 
and delaying of desiccation, aiefaction, andveon- the rest, in progress only. 

sumption, and of the conservation of bodies ^n From the inquisition touching living creatures 
their proper state : and, again, of the inteneration, and bodies repaired by nourishment, pasfT on to 
cmollition, and recovery of bodies to their fonner the inquisition touching man. And, now being 
freshness, after they be oneo dfied and witherAl. come to the principal subject of inquisition, the 
Neither need the inquisition touching these inquisition ought to be, in all jioints, moro pre- 
things to bn full or exact, jeeing they pertain cise and accurate. 

rather to tf.eir proper title of nature durable; see- ■'>. Inquire touching tho length and shortness 
ing also, they are not principles in this inquisition of life in^men, .according to the ages of the world, 
but serve only to give light to the prolongation the several regions, climates, and places of their 
and instauration of life in living cieitturA. In nativity and habitation. 

which (as was said before) the same things come 6. Int^ire touching the length and shortness 
to pass, but in a particular manner. So, from the,| of life in men, according to their races and faini- 
inqdisition touching bodies inanimate, and vegeta- lies, as if it were a thing hereditary; also, accord- 
bles, let the inquisition pass on to other living ing to their complexions, constitutions, and habits 
creatures besides man. ' of body, iheir statures, the manner and time of 

3. Inquire ipuching the length and shortness their growth, and the making and composition of 
of life in living creatures, with the due circum- their members. 

stances which make most for their long or short 7. Inquire tonching the length and shortness 
lives. ^ life in according to the time of their 

4. But because the duration of bodies is two- nativity, but so as you omit, for the present, all 
fold, one in identity, or the selfsame substance, astrological observations, and the figures of 
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heaven under which they were born, only insist 
upon the vulf^ar and manifest observations; as, 
whether they were born in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, or tenth month ; also, whether by night or 
by day, and in what month of the year. 

8. Inquire touching the length and shortness 
of life in men, according to their fare, diet, govern¬ 
ment of their life, exercises, and the like. For, 
as for the air in which men live, and make their 
abode, we account that proper to be inquired of 
in the abovesaid article, touching the places of 
their habitation. 

9. Inqiiiro touching the length and shortness 
of life in men, according to their studies, their 
several courses of life, the affections of the mind, 
and divers accidents befalling them. 

10. Inquire, apart, touching those medicines 
which are thought to prolong life. 

11. Inquire touching the signs and prognostics 
of long and short life, not those which betoken 
death at hand, (for they belong to a history of 
physic,) but those which are seen, and may bo 
observed even in health, whether they be physi¬ 
ognomical signs or any other. 

Hitherto have been jtrnpounded inquisitions 
touching length and shortness of life, besides the 
rules of art, and in a confused manner; now we 
think to add some, which shall be more art-like, 
and tending to practice, iindf.r the name of inten¬ 
tions. Those intentions are generally three; as 
for the particular distributions of tliciu, wo will 
propound them when we come to the inquisition 
itself. The three general intentions arc the fo/^ 
bidding of waste and consumption^ the perfecting 
of reparation, and the renewing of oldness. 

12. Inquire touching those things which con- 
servo and exempt the body of man from arcfaction 
and consumption, at least, which put off and pro¬ 
tract the inclination thereunto. 

13. Inquire touching those things which pertain 
to the .whole process of alimentation, (by which 
the body of man is repaired,) that it may be 
good, and with the best improvement. 

14. Inquire touching those things which purge 
out the old matter, and supply with new ; as also 
which do intenerate and moisten those parts 
which arc already dried and hardened. , 

Uut, because it will be hard to know.the ways 
of death, unless we search out and discover the 
seat or house, or rather den of death, it will be 
convenient to make inquisition of this thing; yet 
not of every kind of death, but of those deaths 
which are eqused by want and indigence of 
nourishment, not by violence, for they are those 
deaths only which pertain to a decay'oi nature, 
and mere old age. 

15. Inquire touching the point of death, and 
the porches of death leading thereunto from all 
parts, so as that death be caused by a decay of 
nature, and not by violence. 

IG. Lastly, because it is behoveful to know 


the character and form of old age, which will 
then be best done if you make a collection of all 
the differences, both in the state and functions of 
the body, betwixt youth and old age, that by them 
you may observe what it is that produceth such 
manifold effects; let not this inquisition be 
omitted. 

17. Inquire diligeqtly touching the differences 
in the state of the body, and the faculties of the 
mind in' youth and old age; and whether there 
be pny that remain the same, without alteratioi^or 
abatement, in old age. 
fi 

JNature durable, and not durable. 

To the fimt article. The history. 

I'l Metals are of that long lasting, that men 
cannot trace the beginnings of them; and when 
they do '’decay, they decay through rust, not 
through perspiration into air; yet gold decays 
neither way. 

2. Quicksilver, though it be a humid and fluid 
body, and easily made volatile by fire, yet, (as 
we have ob.served,) by age alone, without fire, it 
neither wastetli nor gatlicreth rust. 

3. Stones, especially the liard«r sort of them, 
and many other fossils, are bf long lasting, and 
that though they be exposed to the open air; 
much more if they be buried In the earth. Not¬ 
withstanding, stones g.itlier a kind of nitre, which 
is to them instead of rust. Precious stones and 
crystals exceed metals in long lasting; but then 
they grow dimmer and less orient if they be very 
ol^. 

4. It is observed that stones lying tow'ards the 
north do sooner decay with age than those that 
lie towards the south; and that appears manifestly 
in pyramiiis, l.nd churches, and other ancient 
buildings; contrariwise, in iron, that exposed to 
the south, gathers rust sooner, and that to the 
nortri later; as may be seen in the iron bars of 
windows, and no marvel, seeing in all putrefac¬ 
tion (as rust is) moisture hastens dissolutions; 
in all simple arefaction, dryness. 

*5. In vegetables, (wc speak of such us are fell¬ 
ed, not growing,) the stocks or bodies of harder 
trees, and the timber made of them, \ast divers 
agis. But then there is difference in the bodies 
of trees: some trees are, in a manner, spongy, as 
the eljler, in which the pith in the midst is soft, 
and the outward part harder; but in timber trees, 
as the oak, the inner part (which they call heart 
'of oak) lasteth longer. 

G. The leaves, and flowers, and stalks of plants 
arc hut of short lasting, but dissolve into dust, 
unless tl^ey putrefy; the roots are more durable. 

7. The bones of living creatures last long, as 
we may see it of men’s bones in charnel-houses; 
horns, also, last very Idhg; so do teeth, as it is 
see.! in ivory, ai.d the sea-horse teeth, 

8. Hides, also, and skins, endure very long, as 
is evident in old parchment books: paper, like- 
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wise will last many ages, though not so long as 
parchment. 

9. Such things as have passed the fire last 
long, as glass and bricks; likewise flesh and 
fruits that have passed the fire, last longer than 
raw; and that not only because the baking of 
the fire forbids putrefaction, but also because 
the watery humour being drawn forth, the oily 
humour supports itself the longer. 

10. Water%f all liquors is SMnest drank up by 
air; contrariwise, oil latest; which we may see 
not only in the liquors themselves, but in the 
liquors mixed witli bth^r bodies; foiipapcr wet 
with water, and so getting some degree of trans* 
parency, will soon after wax white, and lose Uio 
transparency again, the watery vapour exhaling; 
but oiled paper will keep the transparency long, 
the oil not being apt to exhale; and, Uieifforc, they 
that counterfeit men’s hands will lay the oiled 
paper upon the writing they mean to counterfeit, 
and then essay to draw the lines. 

11. Clums, all of them, last very long; the like 
do wax and honey. 

13. But the equal or unequal use of things 
corjduceth no logs to long lasting, or short lasting, 
than the things fliemselves; for timber, and 
stones, and other bodies standing continually in 
the water, or continually in the air, last longer 
than if they were sometimes wet, sometimes dry; 
and so stones continue longer if they be laid to* 
wards the same coast of heaven in the buildhig 
that they lay in the mine. The same is of plants 
removed, if they bo coasted just as they wire 
bcfiire. 


(Hmrvaiinns, 

(1.) Let this be laid for a foiin(}ation, which is 
most sure, that there is in every tangible body a 
spirit, or body pneumatical, enclosed and covered 
with the tangible parts; and t||pt from thisiepirit 
is the beginning of all dissolution and consuntp* 
tion, so as the antidote against them is the de^'^. 
tuining of this spirit. • 

(3.) This spirit is dctained*two ways; either 
by a straigiit enclosure, as it were, in a prison, 
or by a kind of free and 'Voluntary detention. 
Agai.i, tlif- voluntary stay is persuaded two wiiys: 
either if the spirit itself be not too movable or 
eager to depart, or if the external air importune it 
not too much to come forth. So theif, tv% sorts 
of substances are durable, hard substances and 
oily : hard substance binds in the spirits close > 
oiI;f, partly enticeth the spirit to stay, partly is of 
that nature that it is not importuned by air; for 
air is consubstantial to water, and flame to’ oil; 
and touching^ature durable and not durable in 
bodies inanimate, thus much. 

The Illitory. 

13. Hei^s of the colder sort dks yearly, both in 
root and stalk, as lettuce, ptgslane; also wheat, 
and all kind of corn; yet there are some cold 


herbs which will last three or four years, as the 
violet, strawberry, burnet, primrose, and sorrel. 
But borage and bugloss, which seem so alike 
when they are alive, differ in their deaths; for 
borage will last but one year, bugloss will last 
more. 

14. But many hot herbs bear tlieir age and 
years better; hyssop, thyme, savory, pot marjo* 
ram, balm, wormwood, germander, sage, and the 
like. Fennel dies yearly in the stalk, buds again 
from the root; but pulse and sweet marjoram can 
better endure age than winter, for being set in a 
very warm place and well fenced, they will live 
more than one year. It is known tiial a knot of 
hyssop twice a year shorn hath continued forty 
years. 

15. Bushes and shrub! live threescore years, 
and some double as much. A vine may attain to 
threescore years, and continue fruitful in the old 
age. Kosemary well placed will come also to 
threescore years; but whitethorn and ivy endure 
abovp a hundred years. As fur the bramble, the 
age thereof is not certainly known, because bow. 
ing the head to the ground it gets new roots, so as 
you cannot distinguish the old from the new. 

16. Amongst great trees the longest livers are 
the oak, the holm, wild ash, the elm, the beech 
tree, the chestnut, the plane tree, ficus ruininalis, 
the lote tree, the wild olive, the palm tree, and Uie 
mulberry tree. Of these some have come to the 
age of eight hundred years; but the least livers 
of them do attain to two huiidred. 

• 17. But trees odorate, or that have sweet woods, 
and trees rozsnny, last longer in their woods or 
timber than those abovesaid, but they are not so 
long-lived as the cypress tree, maple, pine, box, 
juniper. The cedar being borne out by the vasU 
ness of his body, lives well near as long as the 
former. 

IR. The ash, fertile and forward in bearing, 
rcacheth to a hundred years and somewha^better; 
which also the birch, maple, and service tree 
sometimes do; but the poplar, lime tree, willow, 
and that which they call the sycamore, and walnut 
tree, live not so long. 

19. The apple tree, pear tree, plum tree, pome* 
gratia^ tree, citron tree, medlar tree, black cherry 
tree, chevy tree, may attain to fifty or sixty years; 
especially if they be cleansed from the moss 
wherewjth some of them are clothed. 

20. Generally greatness of body in trees, if 
other things be equal, hath some Congniity with 
length of life; so hath hardness of substance; 
and trees bearing mast or nuts are commonly 
longer lii^rs than trees bearing fruit or berries; 
likewise trees putting forth their leaves late, and 
shedding them late again, live longer than those 
that are early either in leaves or fruit; the like is 
of wild trees in comparison of orchard trees. 
And, lastly, in the same kind trees that bear a 
sour fruit outlive those that bear a sweet fruit. 
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An Observation. 

Aristotle noted well the difference between 
plants and living creatures, in respect of their 
nourishment and reparation: namely, that the bo¬ 
dies of living creatures are confined within certain 
bounds, and that after they become to their full 
growth, they are continued and preserved by nou¬ 
rishment, but they put forth nothing new except 
hair and nails, which are counted for no better 
than excrements; so as the juice of living crea¬ 
tures must of necessity sooner wax old ; but in 
trees, which put forth yearly new boughs, new 
shoots, new leaves, and new fruits, it comes to 
pass that all these parts in trees are once a year 
young and renewed. Now, it being so, that what¬ 
soever is fresh and young draws the nourishment 
more lively and cheerfully to it than that which 
is decayed and old, it happens withal, that the 
stock and body of the tree, through which the sap 
passeth to the branches, is refreshed and cheered 
with a more bountiful and vigorous nourishment 
in the passage than otherwise it would have 4)060. 
And this appears manifest (though Aristotle noted 
it not, neither hath he expressed these things so 
clearly and perspicuously) in hedges, copses, and 
pollards, when the plashing, shedding, or lop¬ 
ping, comforteih the edd stem or stock, and 
makoth it inoro flourishing and long-lived. 

Desiccation, Prohibitinf' if Desiccation, and Intene- 
ration if that which is desiccated and dried. 

To the Dccnnd article. The lllelory. , 

1. Fire and strong heats dry sogie things and 
molt others. 

“Lliiiuf lit lilc diireicit, ct hee ut cera liqiiescit, 

Uiio eixluiiiqiie Igne 1" 

llow this clay is hardened, and how this wax 
is melted, with one and the same thing, fire 1 It 
drieth earth, stones, wood, cloth, and skins, and 
whatsoever is not liquifi.ible; and it melteth 
metals, wax, gums, hutter, tallow, and the like. 

a. Notwithstanding, even in those things which 
the fire melteth, if it be very vehement and con- 
tinueth, it doth at last dry them. For metal in a 
strong fire, (gold only excepted,) the volatile part 
being gone forth, will become less ponderops and 
more brittle; and those oily and fat s\jhstances 
in the like fire will burn up, and be dried and 
parched. 

3. Air, especially open air, doth manifestly 
dry, hut not melt; as highways, and the upper 
part of the .parth, moistened with showers, are 
dried; linen clothes washed, if they be hanged 
out in the air, are likewise dried; kerbs, and 
leaves, and flowers, laid forth in the shade, are 
dried. But much more suddenly doth the air 
this, if it be either enlightened with the sun¬ 
beams, (so that they causa no putrefaction,) or 
if the air be stirred, as when the wind bloweth, 
or in rooms open on all sides. 


4. Age most of all, bnt yet slowest of all, 
drieth; as in all bodies which (if they be not 
prevented by putrefaction) are dry with age. But 
age is nothing of itself, l^ing only the measure 
of time; that which causeth the effect is the 
native spirit of bodies, which sucketh up the 
moisture of the body, and then, together with it, 
flieth forth, and the air ambient, which multi- 
plieth itself upon^the native spirits and juices of 
the body, and preyeth upon them. 

Cold, of all things, most properly drieyi; 
for drying is not caused but by contraction; now, 
contractid.) is the proper work of cold. But, be¬ 
cause we men have heit in a high degree, namely, 
that of fire, but cold in a very low degree, no 
otHir than that of winter, or perhaps of ice, or 
of snow, or of nitre; therefore, the drying caused 
by cold fk but weak, and easily resolved. Not¬ 
withstanding we see the surface of the earth to 
be more dried by frost or by March winds than 
by the sun, seeing the same wind both iicketh 
up the moisture, and afliecteth with coldness. 

G. Smoke is a drier, as in bacon and neats* 
tongues, which are hanged up in the chimneys; 
and perfumes of olibaiium or lignum aloes,*knd 
the like, dry the brain and cure catarrhs. 

7. Salt, after some reasonable continuance, 
drieth not only on the outsidV, but in the inside 
also, as in flesh and fish salted, which, if they 
have continued any long time, have a manifest 
liArdncss within. 

8. Hot gums applied to the skin dry and 
wVinkle it, and some astringent waters also do 
the same. 

9. Spirit of strong w'aters imitateth the fire in 
drying, for it will both poach an egg put into it 
and toast bjir’adi 

10. Powders dry like sponges by drinking up 
the moisture, as it is in sand thrown upon lines 
new'written; alsfi smoothness and politeness of 
^bodies (which suffer not the vapour of moisture 
to go in by the pores) dry by accident, becauso 
it exposeth it to tlie air, as it is seen ir precious 
stdnes, looking-glasses, ai.d blades of swords, 
upon which if you breathe, you shall see at first 
a little mist, but soon after it vanishqth like a 
ciohd. And thus much for desiccation or drying. 

11. They use at this day, in tlie east parts of 
Germany, garners in vaults under ground, wherein 
they keep wheat and other grains, laying a good 
quantity of straw both under the grains and about 
<ihem, to save them from the dampness of the 
vault, by which device they keep their grains 
twenty or thirty years. And this doth not only 
preserve Jthem from fustiness, but (that which 
pertains more to the present inquisition) preserves 
them also in that greenness that they are fit and 
serviceable to make bread. The same is reported 
to byave been in 'sse in Cappadocia aitd Thracia, 
and some parts of ^ain. 

13. The placing of gamers on the tops of 
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houses, with windows towards the e*t and 
north, is very commodious. Some, also, make 
two sollars, an upper and a lower, and the upper 
sollar hath a hole in il, through which the grain 
continually descendeth, like sand in an hour¬ 
glass, and after a few days they throw it up again 
with shovels, that so it may bo in continual mo¬ 
tion. Now, it is to be noted that this doth not 
only prevent the fustiness, but conserveth the 
greenness, ahd siacketh the desiccation of it. 
The cause is that which we noted before; that 
the discharging of the watery humour, whi^ is 
quickened by the motion and the winddi preserves 
the oily humour in his feeing, which otherwise 
would liy out together with tlie watery humour. 
Also, in some mountains, where the air is ^ery 
pure, dead carcasses may be kept for a good 
w bile w ithout any great decay. • 

13. Fruits, as pomegranates, citrons, apples, 
pears, and the like; also, flowers, as roses and 
lilies, may be kept a long time in earthen vessels 
close stopped; howsoever, they are not free from 
the injuries of the outward air, which will aflect 
them with his unequal temper through the sides 
of tlie vessel, qg it is manifest in heat and cold. 
Tliereforc, it will hb good to stop the mouths of 
the vessels carefully, and to bury them within 
the earth ; and it*\vill be as good nut to bury 
tlieiii in tlio earth, but to sink them in the water, 
so as tlio place be siiady, as in wells or cisterns 
placed within doors; but those that bo sunk*in 
water will do better in glass vessels than in 
earthen. * 

11 . (Generally, those things which are kept in 
the earth, or in vaults under ground, or in the 
bottom of a well, will preserve tlicir freshness 
longer llian those things that tire 4 kept above 
ground. 

15. They say it hath been observed, that in 
conservatories of snow, (whether they wefe in 
mountains, in natural pits, or in wells made &y 
art for that purpose,) an apple, or chestnut, or nut, 
by chance falling in, after ma^y months, w^ien 
the snow hath melted, hath been found in the 
snow as fresh and fair as if it^had been gathered 
the day before. 

1C. Co'iiitry people keep clusteis of grapes^ in 
meal, which, though it makes them less pleasant 
to the taste, yet it preserves their moUtnup and 
freshness. Also the harder sort of frutts may be 
kept long, not only in meal, but also in sawdust 
and in heaps of corn. ' 

if. There is an opinion held, bodies may be 
preserved fresh in liquors of their own kind, 9 a in 
their proper menstrua, as to keep grape^in wine, 
olives in oil. • 

18. Pomegranates and quinces are kept long, 
being lightly dipped in efea water or salt water, 
and some a^r taken out again, aihd then drierk in 
the open air, so it be in the shgde. 

19. Bodies put in wine, oil, or the lees of 
VoL. III.—60 


oil, keep long, much mote in honey or spirit 
of wine, but most of all, as some say, in quick* 
silver. 

20 . Fruits enclosed in wax, pitch, plaster, 
paste, or any the like case or covering, keep green 
very long. 

21 . It is manifest that flies, spiders, ants, or the 
like small creatures, falling by chance into amber, 
or the gums of trees, and so finding a burial in 
them, do never aAer corrupt or rut, although they 
be soft and tender bodies. 

22 . drapes are kept long by being hanged up 
in bunches; the same is of other fruits. For 
there is a twofold commodity of tliis thing; the 
one, that Uiey aru kept without pressing or 
I bruising, which they must needs sutler, if they 
wen; laid upon any hanf substance; the other, 
that the air dotli encompass them on every side 
alike. 

23. Il is observed that putrefneiion, no less than 
desiccation in vegetables, doth not begin in every 
part ^like, but chiefly in that part where, being 
alive, it did attract nourishment. Tlicri'foro some 
advise to cover the stalks of apples or other fruits 
with wax or pitch. 

21. Great wicks of candles or lamps do sooner 
consume the tallow or oil than lesser wicks; also 
wicks of cotton sooner than those of rush or 
straw, or small twigti; and in staves of torches, 
those of juniper or fir sooner than those of ash; 
likewise flame moved and fanned with the wind 
sooner than that which is still. And, therefore, 
Candles set in a lantern will last longer than in 
the open air. •'I'hcrc is a tradition, that lamps set 
in sepulchres will last an incredible time. 

25. The nature also and ])reparalion of the nou¬ 
rishment conduceth no less to the lasting of lamps 
and candles, than the nature of the flame; for 
wax will last longer tlian tallow, and tallow 
a little wet longer than tallow dry, and wax 
candles old made longer than wax candles new 
made. 

26. Trees, if you stir the eartli about their root 
every year, will continue less lime; if once in 
four or perhaps in ten years, much longer; also 
cutting off the suckers and young shoots will 
make^hem live tho longer; but dunging them, 
or layingsof marl about their roots, or niucii wa¬ 
tering them, adds to their fertility, but cuts off 
from their long lasting. And thus much touching 
the prohibiting of desiccation or consumption. 

27. The intencration or making tender of that 
which is dried (which is tho chief matter) af¬ 
fords but a small number of experiments. And 
therefore Bome few experiments which are found 
in living creatures, and also in man, shall be 
joined together. 

28. Bands of willow, wherewith they use to 
bind trees, laid in water, grow more flexible; 
likewise they put boughs of birch (the ends of 
them) in earthen pots filled with water, to keep 

9r9 
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them from withering; and bowls cleft with dry* 
ness steeped in water close again. 

29. Boots grown hard and obstinate with age, 
by greasing them before the fire with tallow, wax 
soft, or being only held before the fire, get some 
softness. Bladders and parchments hardened also 
become tender with warm water mixed with tallow 
or any fat thing, but much the better if they be a 
little chafed. 

30. Trees grown very old, that have stood long 
without any culture, by digging and opening the 
earth about tho roots of them, seem to grow 
young again, and put forth young branches. 

31. Old draught oxen worn out with labour, 
being taken from the yoke, and put into fresh 
pasture, will get young and tender flesh again; 
insomuch that they will eat as fresh and tender 
as a steer. 

32. A strict emaciating diet of guiacum, bis¬ 
cuit, and the like, ^wherewith they use to cure 
the French pox, old catarrhs, and some kind of 
dropsies,^ doth first bring men to great poverty 
and leanness, by wasting the juices and humours 
of the body, which after they begin to be repaired 
again seem manifestly more vigorous and young. 
Nay, and I am of opinion, that emaciating diseases 
afterwards well cured have advanced many in the 
way of long life. 

Obaervationa. 

1 . Men see clearly, like owls, in the night of 
their own notions, but in experience, as in the 
daylight, they wink, and are but half-sighted.' 
They speak much of the elementury quality of 
sircily or dryness, and of things desiccating, and 
of the natural periods of bodies in which they are 
corrupted and consumed; but meanwhile, either 
in the beginnings, or middle passages, or last 
acta of desiccation and consumption, they observe 
nothing that is of moment. 

2. Desiccation or consumptifoi in the process 
thereof is finished by three actions; and all these 
(as was said before) have their original from the 
native spirit of bodies. 

3. The first action is the attenuation of the 
moisture into spirit; the second is, the issuing 
forth or flight of the spirit; the third it, the 
contraction of the grosser parts of the body 
immediately after the spirit issued forth. And 
this last is, that desiccation and induration, 
which we chiefly handle, the former two con¬ 
sume only. 

4. Touchii.|attennation, the matter is manifest: 
for the spirit which is enclosed in ever;^ tangible 
body forgets not its nature, but whatsoever it 
meets withal in the body (in which it is enclosed) 
that it can digest and master, and turn into itself, 
that it plainly altera and subdues, and multiplies 
itself upon it, and begets new spirit. And this' 
evicted by one proof, instead of many ; for that 
those things which are thoroughly dried are 


lessened in their weight, and beconie hollow, 
porous, and resounding from within. Now it is 
most certain, that the inward spirit of any thing 
confers nothing to the weight, but rather lightens 
it; and therefore it most needs be, that the same 
spirit hath turned into it the moisture and juice of 
the body which weighed before, by which means 
the weight is lessened. And this is the first ac- 
tion, the attenuation of the moisturq and convert¬ 
ing it into spirit. 

5^ The second action, which is the issuing 
forth or flight of the spirit, is as manifest also. 
For that ifeuing forth, when it is in throngs, is 
apparent even to the Sense, in vapours to the 
sight, in odours to the smelling; but if it issueth 
forth slowly, (as when a thing is decayed by age,) 
then it is not apparent to the sense, but the mat- 
ter is tho same. Again, where composure of the 
body is cither so strait, or so tenacious, that the 
spirit can find no pores or passages by which to 
depart, then in the striving to get out, it drives 
before it the grosser parts of the body, and pro¬ 
trudes them beyond the supcrfices or surface of 
the body; as it is in the rust of metals, and 
mould of all fat things. And tlnd is the seednd 
action, the issuing forth or flight of the spirit. 

6 . The third action is somewhat more obscure, 
but full ns ccitain; that is, the contraction of 
the grosser parts after the spirit issued forth. 
And this appears, first, in that bodies after the 
spirit issued forth do manifestly shrink, and fill a 
los^ room, as it is in the kernels of nuts, which 
after they are dried, are too little for the shells: 
and in beams and planchers of hodkes, which at 
first lay close together, but after they are dried 
give, ,and likewise in bowls, which through 
drought grow lull of crannies, the parts of the 
bowl contracting themselves to|rcther, and after 
contnu'tion must needs be empty spaces. Second- 
ly,,it appears by the wrinkles of bodies dried ; 
for the endeavour of contracting itself is such, 
that by the contraction it brings the parts nearer 
tog)?ther, and so lifts tliem up ; for whatsoever is 
contracted on the sides, is lifted up in the midst: 
and this is to be se^n in papers and old parch¬ 
ments, and in the skins of living creatures, and 
in the coats of soft cheeses, all which with age 
gather wrinkles. Thirdly, this contraction shows 
itself n ost in those things which by heat are not 
only wrinkled, but ruffled and plighted, and, as it 
were, rolled together, as it is in papers, and 
parchments, and leaves, brought near the fee; 
for contraction by age, which is more slow, com¬ 
monly causpth wrinkles, but contraction by the 
fire, whic'.i is more speedy, causeth plighting. 
Now in most things where it domes not to 
wrinkling or plighting, there is simple contrac¬ 
tion, and angiistiation or straitening, and indura 
tion'br hardening!!'and desiccation, as vfas showed 
in the first place. Sut if the issuing forth of the 
spirit, and absumption or waste of tlie moisture 
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be so great that there is not left body suflfcient to not so certain, for that may be caused by Uieir 
unite and contract itself, then of necessity con- strong breath. 

traction must cease, and the body become putrid,; 4. The bear is a great sleeper, a dull beast, and 

and nothing else but a little dust cleaving to- given to ease, and yet not noted for long life; 
gether, winch with a light touch is dispersed, nay, he has this sign of short life, that his bear- 
ami fallcth asunder; as it is in bodies that are ing in the womb is but short, scarce full forty 
rotten, and in paper burnt, and linen made into days. 

tinder, and carcasses embalmed after many ages.. 5. The fox seems to be well disposed in many 

And this is t|ie third action, the contraction of the | things for long life; he is well skinned, feeds on 
grosser parts after the spirit issueth fur*ih. j flesh, lives in dens, and yet he is noted not to 

.• 7. It is to be noted, that tire and heat drj^only I have tiiat property. Certainly he is a kind of 
by accident, fur the)r proper work is to attenuate dog, and that kind is but short-lived, 
and dilate the spirit and moisture,fhnd then it | 6. The camel is a long liver, a lean creature, 

fullows by accident that ttie other parts shu^^d con-! and sinewy; so that he doth ordinarily attain to 
tract themselves, either for the flying of vacuum fifty, and sometimes to n hundred years, 
alone, or for some other motion withal, whereof 7. The horse lives but to a motlenite age, scarce 
we now speak not. to forty years, his ordinal period is twenty years. 

8 . It is certain that putrefaction taketli its < but, perhaps, he ts beholden for this Nhortness of 
original from the native spirit, no less than are- i life to man; fur we have now no horses of tlm 
faetton, but it gocth on a far different way; for in i sun that live freely, and at pleasure, in good 
putrefaction, the spirit is not simply vapoured pastures; notwithstanding, the horse grows till 
forth, blit being detained in part, works strange he be six years old, and is able fur generation in 
garboils, and the grosser parts are not so much his old age. Besides, the mare gocth longer with 
locally contracted, as they congregate themselves her young one than a woman, and brings forth 
to‘parts of thi^art^e nature. two at a burden more rarely. 'I'he ass lives 

commonly to the horse’s age, but the mule oul- 

Lcngth and Shur^ss of Life in living Creaturn. them both. 

8 . The hart is famous amongst men for long 
To the am ariici*. The hidorjr. yet not upon liny relation that is undoubted. 

Touching the length and sliortncss of life in They tell of a rert,iin hart that was found with a 
living creatures, the information which mn^ be collar about his neck, and that collar hidden with 
had is but slender, observation is negligent,^and f.it. The long life of the hart is the less credible, 
tradition fab^oiis. In tame creatures their de- because he comes to his perfection at the fifth 
generate lifiPborriipteth them, in wild creatures* year, and imt long after bis horns (which he 
their exposing to all weathers often interceptnth sheds and renews yearly) grow more narrow at 
tliem; neither do those things which injy seem the root, and less branched. 
concomituiiUi give any furtherandb to this inforiiia- 9. The dog is but a short liver, he exceeds not 
tion, (the greatness of their bodies, their lime of the age of twenty years, and, for the most part, 
hearing in the womb, the number of their^young lives not to fourteen years; a crealuro of the 
ones, the time of their growth, and the rest^ in hottest temper, and living in extremes, for he is 
regard that these things are intermixed, and some- commonly either in vchenientmolion, or sleeping; 
times they concur, sometimes they sever, | besides, tho bitch bringeth forth many at a burden, 

1 . Man’s age (as far as eaa be gathered by any and goelh nine weeks, 
certain narration) doth exc* .d the age of all other 10. The ox likewise, for the greatness of his 
living creatures, except it be of a very few only, body and strength, is but a short liver, about some 
and iliev'oncomitants in him are very cipially dis- sixteen years, and the males live longer than the 
posed, ms stature and proportion large, his bear- females: notwithstanding, they bear usually but 
ing in the womb nine months, his fruit commonly one at *. burden, and go nine months; a creature 
one at a birth, his puberty at the ag^ of/ourteen dull, fleshy, and soon fatted, and living only upon 
years, his time of growing till twenty. herby substances, without grain. 

3 . The elephant, by undoubted relation, ex- 11. The sheep seldom lives to ten years, though 
coeds the ordinary race of man’s life, but h'ls he be a creature of a moderate size, and excellent- 
bearing in the womb the space of ten years is ly clad; and, that which may seem a wonder, 
fabulous; of two years, or at least above one, being a creature with so little a gall, yet he hath 
is certain. Now, his bulk is great, his time of the mosf curled coat of any other, for the hair of 
growth nntif the thirtieth year, his teeth exceed- no creature is so much curled as wool is. The 
...g hard, neither hath it been observed that his rams generate not before the third year, and con- 
blood is the coldest of all creatures; his age hath * tinue able for generaUon until the eighth. The 
sometimdS reached to two hunifred years. • ewes bear young as long as they live. The sheep 
3 . Lions are accounted Hong livers, because is a diseased creature, and rarely lives to his full 
many of them have been found tootblees, a sign age. 
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12. The goat lives to the same age with the 
sheep, and is not much unlike in other things, 
though he be a creature more nimble, and of 
somewhat a firmer flesh, and so should be longer 
lived; but then ho is much more lascivious, and 
that shortens his life. 

13. The sow lives to fifteen years, sometimes 
to twenty; and though it be a creature of the 
moistcst flesh, yet that seems to make nothing to 
length of life. Of the wild boar, or sow, we 
have nothing certain. 

14. The cat’s age is betwixt six and ten years; 
a creature nimble and full of spirit, whose seed 
(as A<llian reports) burneth the female; where¬ 
upon, it is said, that the cat conceives with pain, 
and brings forth with case. A creature ravenous 
in eating, rather swallowing down his meat 
whole tlian feeding. 

15. Hares and coneys attain scarce to seven 
years, being both creatures generative, and with 
young ones of several conceptions in their bellies. 
In this they are unlike, that the coney lives upder 
ground, and the hare above ground. And, again, 
tliat the hare is of a more duskisli flesh. 

1 (>. Ilirds, for the si/.n of their bodies, arc much 
lesser tlian beasts ; for an eagle or swan is but a 
small thing in coinparison of an ox or horse, and 
so is an ostrich to an elephant. 

17. Hirds are excellently well clad, for feathers, 
for warmth and close sitting to the body, exceed 
wool and hairs. 

18. Ilirds, thoiigil they hatch many young ones 
together, yet they bear them not all in their bodies* 
at once, but lay their eggs by turns, whereby 
their fruit hath the more plentiful nourishment 
whilst it is in their bodies. 

19. Ilirds chow little or nothing, but their meat 
is found whole in their crops, notwithstanding, 
they will break the shells of fruit and pick out 
the kernels; they are thought to bo of a very hot 
and 8tr(mg concoction. 

20 . 'I'he motion of birds in their flying, is a 
mixed motion, consisting of a moving of the 
limbs, and of a kind of carriage, which is the 
most wholesome kind of exercise. 

21 . Aristotlu noted W’ell touching the genera¬ 
tion of birds, (but he transferred it ill to other 
living creatures,) that the seed of the mvilo con¬ 
fers less to generation than the female, hut that it 
rather affords activity than matter; so that fruit¬ 
ful eggs and unfruitful eggs are hardly distin¬ 
guished. 

22 . Ilirds (almost all of them) come to their 
full growth the first year, or a little after. It is 
true, that their feathers, in some kinds, and their 
bills, in others, show their years; but, for the 
growth of their bodies, it is not so. 

23. The eagle is accounted a long liver, yet 
his years are not set down; and, it is alleged, as 
a sign of his long life, that he casts his bill, 
whereby he grows young again; from whence 


comes that old proverb, the old age of an eagle. 
Notwithstanding, perchance, the matter may be 
thus, that the renewing of the eagle doth not cast 
his bill, but the casting of his bill is the renewing 
of the eagle; for, after that his bill is drawn to a 
great crookedness, the eagle feeds with much dif¬ 
ficulty. 

24. Vultures are also affirmed to be long livers, 
insomuch that they extend their life well near to 
a hundred years. Kites likewise, and so all 
bird^ that feed upon flesh, and birds of prey, live 
long. As for hawks, because they lead a degene¬ 
rate and sCrvile life, fur the delight of men, the 
term of their natural lifp is not certainly known; 
notwithstanding, amongst mewed hawks, some 
have‘been found to have lived thirty years, and 
amongst wild hawks, forty years. 

25. Thd raven, likewise, is reported to live 

long, sometimes to a hundred years. He feeds 
on carrion, and flies not often, but rather is a 
sedentary and melancholic bird, and hath very 
black flesh. But the crow, like unto him in most 
things, (except in greatness and voice,) lives not 
altogether so long, and yet is reckoned amongst 
the long livers. „ * 

2G. The swan is certainly found to be a long 
liver, and exceeds not nnfreciuciitly a hundred 
years. He is a bird excellently plumed, a feeder 
upon fish, and is always carried, and that in run¬ 
ning waters. 

27. The goose also may pass amongst the long 
livers, though his food be commonly grass, and 
siieli kind of nourishment, especially the wild 
goose; whereupon this proverb gi4§l amongst the 
(iermnns, Magis senex quam anscr nivalis ; older 
than a wild goose. 

28. !<t(>rkg must needs be long livers, if that 
he true which was anciently observed of them, 
that they never came to Thebes, because that city 
was oUen sacked. This, if it were so, then either 
they must have thr knowledge of more ages than 
one,^r else the old ones must tell their young the 
history. But then^is nothing more frequent than 
fables. 

29. For fables do abound touching the plue- 
nix, that the truth is utterly lost, if any j^uch bird 
there be. As for that which was so much ad¬ 
mired, that she was ever seen abroad with a great 
troop qf bifds about her, it is no such wonder; 
for the same is usually seen about an owl flying 
ill the daytime, or a parrot let out of a cage. 

‘ 30. The parrot hath been certainly knowq, to 
have lived threescore years in England, how old 
soever he was before he was brought over; a bird 
eating alipost all kinds of meats, chewing his 
meat, and renewing his bill: likewise curst and 
mischievous, and of a black flesh. 

31. The peacock lives twenty years, but he 
comf.s not forth vfith his argus eyes bttfore he bo 
three years old; a« bird slow of pace, having 
whitish flesh. 
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33. The dunghill cock is venereous, nfartial, 
and but of a short life; 'z crank bird, haring also 
white flesh. 

33. The Indian cock, commonly called the 
turkey cock, lives not much longer than the dung¬ 
hill cock; an angry bird, and hath exceeding 
white flesh. 

31. The ringdoves are of the longest sort of 
livers, insomuch that they attain sometimes to 
fifty years of age; an airy bird, and botti builds 
and sits on high. But doves and turtles are Jiut | 
short-lived, not exceeding eight )’ears. 

35. But pheasants and partridges nfhy live to 
sixteen years. They are great breeders, big not 
so white of flesh as the ordinary pullen. ^ 

3l!. 'I’he blackbird is reported to be, amongst 
the lesser birds, one of the longest livers; an 
unhappy bird, and a good singer. 

.37. 'riie sparrow is noted to be of a very short 
life; and it is imputed in the males to their lasci- 
viniisness. But the linnet, no bigger in body 
than the sparrow, hath been observed to have 
lived twenty years. 

3H. or the ostrich we have nothing certain; 
thos? that were^lepj hero have been so iinfortii. 
nate, hut no long life appeared by them. Of the 
bird ibis we find oidy that he liveth long, but his 
years are not recorued. 

3!i. The age of fishes is more uncertain than 
that of terrestrial creatures, because living under 
the water they arc the less observed; many 8f 
them breathe not, by which means their vi^l 
spirit is more closed in; and, therefore, though 
they receive sohle refrigeration by tbt'ir gills, yet 
that refrigeration is not so continual as when it is 
by breailiing. « 

■to. They are free from the desidbatmn and de¬ 
predation of the air ambient, because they live in 
the water, yet there is no doubt but the water, 
ambient, and piercing, and received into the por/'s 
of the body, doth more hurt to long life than the 
air doth. I 

•II. It is affirmed, too, that 4heir blood is not 
warm. Some of them are g. eat devoiirers, even 
of their ow'n kind. Their flesh is soOer and more 
tender thsn that of terrestrial creatures; they 
grow exceedingly fat. insomuch that an incredible 
(inaniity of oil will be extracted out of one whale. 

43. Dolphins are reported to live akout«tliirty 
years; of which thing a trial was taken in some 
of them by cutting off their tails: they grow until^ 
ten years of age. 

43 . That which they report of some fishes is 
strange, that after a certain age their bodics«will 
waste and grow very slender, only their head and 
tail retaining tfieir former greatness. 

41. There were found in Csesar’s fishponds 
lampreys to have lived threescore' years; they j 
were growiPso familiar with lon| use, that Cftis- : 
BUS, the orator, solemnly lamented one of them. 

45. The pike, amongst fishes living in fresh , 


, water, is found to last longest, sometimes to forty 
> years; he is a ravener, of a flesh somewhat dry 
and firm. 

46. But the carp, bream, trench, eel, and the 
like, are not held to live above ten years. 

47. Salmons are quick of growth, short of life; 
so are trouts; but the perch is slow of growth, 
long of life. 

48. Touching that monstrous bulk of the whale 
or ork, bow long it is weiled by vital spirit, we 
have received nothing certain; neither yet touch¬ 
ing the sea-calf, and sea-hog, and other innume- 
mbic fishes. 

4l». t'rocodiles are reported to bo cxreeiling 
long-lived, and are famous fur the times of their 
growth, for that they, amongst all other creatures, 
are thought to grow diifing their whole life. 
They are of those creatures that lay eggs, raven¬ 
ous, cruel, and well fenced against the waters. 
Toiiehing the other kinds of shell-fish, we find 
nothing certain how long they live. 

Obmrvttliim. 

To find out a rule touching length and short¬ 
ness of life in living creatures is very difficult, by 
reason of the negligence of observations, and the 
intermixing of causes. A few things we will set 
down. 

1. Thero are mon? kinds of birds found to bo 
long-lived than of beasts; as the eagle, the vul¬ 
ture, the kite, the pelican, the raven, the crow, 
the swan, the goose, (ho stork, the crane, the bird 
ehlled the ibis, the parrot, the ringdove, with the 
rest, though th^ come to their full growth within 
a year, and arc less of bodies; surely their cloth¬ 
ing is excellent good against the disteinperaturcs 
of the weather; and, besides, living for the most 
part in the open air, they are like the inhabitants 
of pure mountains, which are long-lived. Again, 
their motion, which (as I elsewhere said) is a 
mixed motion, compounded of a moving of their 
liiiihs and of a carriage in the air, doth less weary 
and wear them, and it is more wholesome. Nei¬ 
ther do they suffer any compression or want of 
nourishment in their molher’s bellies, because the 
Pggs aro laid by turns. But the chiefest cause of 
alTl tiAe to be is this, that birds arc made more 
of the substance of the mother than of the father, 
whereby their spirits are not so eager and hot. 

2 . It may be a position, that creatures whieh 
partake more of the substance of their mother 
than of their father, aro long-lived, as birds are, 
which was said before. Also, that those which 
have a longer time of bearing in the womb, do 
partake m*orc of the substance of their mother, 
less of the father, and so are longer lived; inso¬ 
much, that I am of opinion, that even amongst 

I men, (which I have noted in some,) those that 
! resemble their mothers most are longest lived; 

! and so are the children of old men begotten of 
young wives, if the fathers be sound, not diseased 
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3. The fint breeding of creatures is ever mate¬ 
rial, either to their hurt or benefit. And, Uiere- 
fore, it stands with reason, that the lesser com¬ 
pression, and the more liberal alimentation of the 
young one in the womb, should confer much to 
jung life. Now, this happens when either the 
young ones are brought forth successively, as in 
birds; or when they are single birth, as in crea¬ 
tures bearing but one at a burden. 

4. But long bearing in the womb makes for 
length of life three ways. First, for that the 
young ono partakes more of the substance of the 
mother, as hath been said. Secondly, that it 
roines forth more strong and able. Thirdly, that 
it undergoes the predatory force of the air later. 
Besides, it shows that nature intendeth to finish 
their periods by lar^r circles. Now, though 
oxen, and sheep, which are borne in the womb 
about six months, are but short-lived, that hap¬ 
pens for other causes. 

Si. Feeders upon grass and mere herbs are but 
short livers, and creatures feeding upon flesh, or 
seeds, or fruits, long livers, as some birds are. 
As for harts, which are long-lived, they take the 
one-half of their meat (as men use to say) from 
above their heads; and the goose, besides grass, 
findeth something in the water and stubble to 
feed upon. 

(i. We suppose that a good clothing of the 
body maketh much to long life; for it fcnccth 
and armeth against the intemperances of the air, 
which do wonderfully assail and decay the body; 
which benefit birds especially have. Now, tlftit 
slieep, which have so good lleecfJs, should be so 
short-lived, that is to be imputed to diseases, 
whereof that creature is full, and to the bare eat¬ 
ing of grass. 

7. The seat of the spirits, without doubt, is 
principally the head, which, though it be usually 
understood of the animal spirits only, yet this is 
all inmll. Again, it is not to be doubted but the 
spirits do most of all waste and prey upon the 
body, so that when they are either in greater 
plenty, or in greater inflammation and acrimony, 
there the life is much shortened. And, therefore, 1 
conceive a great cause of long life in birds to be 
the smallness of their heads in comparison of 
their bodies; for even men, which have’very great 
heads, I suppose to be the shorter livers. 

8 . I am of opinion that carriage is, </ all other 
motions, the most helpful to long life, which I 
also noted before. Now, there are carried water- 
fowls npoA the water, as swans; all birds in 
their flying, but with a strong endeavour of their 
limbs; and fishes, of the length of whose lives 
we have no certainty. 

9. Those creatures which are long before they 
come to their perfection, (not speaking of growth 
in stature only, but of other steps to maturity, as 
man puts forth, first, his teeth, next, the signs of 
puberty, then his beard, and so forward,) are long- 


lived,Tor it shows that nature finished her periods 
by larger circles. 

10. Milder creatures are not long-lived, as the 
sheep and dove; for choler is as the whetstone 
and spur to many functions in the body. 

11. Creatures whose flesh is more duskish, 
are longer lived than those that have while flesh; 
for it showeth that.the juice of the body is more 
firm, and less apt to dissipate. 

12. Ih every corruptible body quantity maketh 
mqch to the conservation of the whole; fqf a 
great fire is longer in quenching, a small portion 
of watjr €s sooner evaporated, the body of a tree 
witbpreth not so fast bs a twig. And, therefore, 
generally, (I speak it of species, not of indivi¬ 
duals,) creatures that arc large in body are longer 
lived than those that are small, unless there be 
some otfter potent cause to hinder it. 

Alimentation or Nourishment f and the way of 
Nourishinjr. 

To tlio iuurtli artirle. Tlic history. 

1. Nourishment ought to be of an inferior 
nature, and more simple siiba^.anccs thafi the 
thing nourislicd. Plants are nourished with 
the earth and water, living creatures with 
plants, man with living creatures. There arc 
also certain creatures feeding upon flesh, and 
man himself takes plants into n part of his 
rlburishinent; but man and creatures feeding 
unon flesh are scarcely nourished with plants 
alone; perhaps fruit or grains, baked or boiled, 
may, with long use, nourish them; but leaves, nr 
plants, or herbs, will not do it, as the order of 
Foliftanes showed by experience. 

2 . Ovesgrfi’al aflinity or consub.stnntiality of 
the nourishment to the thing nourished, prnveth 
not well; creatures feeding upon herbs touch no 
flesfi; and of creatures feeding upon flesh, few of 
them eat their own kind. As for men which arc 
capnibals, they feed not ordinarily upon iiiairs 
fjesh, but reserve it as a dainty, either to servo 
their revenge upon their enemies, or to satisfy 
their appetite at some times. So the ground is 
best sown with seed growing elsevhcre, and 
men do not use to graft or inoculate upon the 
same slock. 

3. iBy .how much the more the nourishment is 
better prepared, and approacheth nearer in like¬ 
ness to the thing nourished, by so much the more 
are plants more fruitful, and living creatures in 
better liking and plight; for a young slip or cion 
is pot so well nourished if it be pricked into the 
ground,*as if it be grafted into a stock agreeing 
with it in nature, and where it fintls the nourish¬ 
ment already digested and prepared; neitlier (as 
is reported)'will the seed of an onion, or some 
sifth like, sowil in the bare earth, being forth so 
large a fruit as if* it be put into another onion, 
which is a new kind of grafting into the root or 
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under ground. Again, it hath been found out 
lately, that a slip of a wild tree, as of an elin, 
oak, ash, or such like, grafted into a stock of the 
same kind, will bring forth larger leaves than 
those that grow without grafting. Also men are 
not nourished so well with raw desh as with that 
which hath passed the fire. 

4. Living creatures are nourished by the mouth, 
plants by the root, young ones in the womb by the 
navel. Uirds far a while are nourished It-ith the 
yolk in the egg, whereof some is found in their 
crops after they are hutched. 

5. Ail nourishment iixoveth from t^ centre 
to the circumference, or fspm the inward to the 
outward; yet it is to be noted, that in trees and 
plants the nourishment passeth rather by the 
bark and outward parts, than by the pith and 
inward parts; for if the bark be pulled off, though 
but for a small breadth round, they live no more; 
and the blood in tho veins of living creatures 
doth no less nourish the flesh beneath than tho 
flesh above it. 

ti. In all alimentation or nourishment there is 
a twofold action, extusion, and attraction; where¬ 
of tiff former prlgeeds from tho inward function, 
tho latter from the outward. 

7. VVgptabIcs assimilati! their nourishment sim¬ 
ply, without excertiing; for gums and tears of 
trees are rather cxubcr.inrcs than excrements, and 
knots nr knobs arc nothing but diseases. Hut 
the substance of living creatures is more percep- 
tiblo of the like; and, therefore, it is conjoined 
with a kind of disdain, whereby it rejecteth tlie 
bad and ussimilnteih the good. 

8 . It is a strange thing of the stalks of fruits, 
that all the nourishment which produceth some¬ 
times such great fruits, should boWor^ed to pass 
through so narrow necks; fur the fruit is never 
joined to the slocks without some stalk. 

9. It is to bo noted, that the seeds of living 
creatures will not be fniitful but when they ne*v 
shed, but the seeds of plants will be fruitfi^ a 
long time after they are gathered; iho slips j>r 
cions of trees will not gr^ ruless they be graft¬ 
ed green, neither will thevogts keep long fresh 
unless the^ be covered will certh. 

10 . In living creatures 'there are degrees of 
nourishment according to their age; in the womb, 
the young one is nourished with thi^ mtjjlther’s 
blond; when it is new-born, with milk; after¬ 
wards with meats and drinks: and in old age the 
most nourishing and savoury meats please best. ' 

Above all, it maketh to the present inquisition, 
to inquire diligently and attentively whetbpr a 
man may not receive nourishment from,without, 
at least some dlher way besides the mouth. We 
know that baths of milk are used in some hectic 
fevers, and when the body is brought extreme 
low, and pliysicians do provide flourishing gra¬ 
ters. This matter would be tvell studied; for if 
nourishment may be made either from without, 


or some other way than by the stomach, then the 
weakness of concoction, which is incident to old 
men, might be recompensed by these helps, and 
concoction restored to Uiein entire. 

Lenijlh and Shortnest tf Lift in Man. 

To ihe fifth, ilxili, ncvcnih, plfhih, ninth, snil ripvenlh ar- 
liclpi Th« lintory. 

1 . Before the flood, as the sacred Scripturea 
relate, men lived many hundred years; yet 
none of the fathers attained to a full Uiousand. 
Neither was this length of life peculiar only to 
grace or the holy line; for there are reckoned of 
(he f.illiers, until the flood, eleven generations; 
but of the sons of Adam, by Cain, only eight 
generations; so as tho posterity of ('ain may 
seem tho longer lived. But this length of life, 
iiiiinediahdy after the flood, was reduced to a 
moiety, but in the poslnnti; for Noah, who was 
born before, equalled the ago of hia ancestors, 
and Sem saw the six hundredth year of his life. 
Afterwards, three generations being run from tho 
flood, tho life of man was brought down to a 
fourth part of the priniilivo age, that was, to 
about two hundred years. 

2. Abraham lived a hundred and seventy and 
lire years; a man of a high courage, and proaper- 
ous in all things. Isaac came to a hundred and 
eighty years of age;(a chaste man, and enjoying 
more quietness than his father. But Jacob, after 
many crosses, and a niiiiieroiis progeny, lasted to 
tho one hundred and forty-seventh year of bis life ; 
aqiatierit, gentle, and wise man. Ismael, a mili¬ 
tary man, liveik a hundred and thirty and seven 
years. Sarah (whose years only amongst women 
are recorded) died in the hundred and twenty- 
seventh year of her age; a beautiful and mag¬ 
nanimous woman, a singular good mother and 
wife, and yet no less famous for her liberty than 
obsequiousness towards her husband. Joseph, 
also, a prudent and politic man, passing his 
youth ill aflliction, afterwards advanced to the 
ii<>ight of honour and prosperity, lived a hundred 
and ten years. But his brother Levi, older than 
himself, attained to a hundred and thirty-seven 
years; a man impatient of contumely and rc- 
venge&il. Near unto the same age attained the 
son of Lsvi; also his grandchild, the father of 
Aaron and Moses. 

3 . Mo^es lived a hundred and twenty years; a 
stout roan, and yet the meekest upon the earth, 
and of a very slow tongue. Howsoever, Moses, 
in his psalm, pronounceth that the life of man is 
but seventy years, and if a man have strength, 
then eighth; which term of man’s life standeth 
firm in many particulars even at this day. Aaron, 
who was three years tho older, died the same 
year with his brother; a man of a readier speech, 
of a more facile disposition, and less constant. 
But Phineas, grandchild of Aaron, (perhaps out 
of extraordinary grace,) may be collected to have 
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livGil three hundred years ; if so be the war of the 
Israelites against the tribe of Benjamin (in which 
expedition Phineas consulted with) were perform* 
ed in the same order of time in which the history 
hath ranked it; he was a man of a most eminent 
zeal. Joshua, a martial man and an excellent 
leader, and evermore victorious, lived to the hun* 
dred and tenth year of his life. Caleb was his con¬ 
temporary, and secnieth to have been of as great 
years. Kbiid, the judge, seems to have been no 
less than a hundred years old, in regiird that after 
the victory over the Moabites, the Holy Land had 
rest under his government eighty years ; he was 
a man fierce and undaunted, and one that in a 
sort neglected his life fur the good of his people. 

■i. Job lived, after the restoration of his happi¬ 
ness, a hundred and forty years, being, before his 
udlictiuns, of that age that he had sons at man’s 
estate; a man politic, elociiient, chiiritahlc, and 
the example, of patience. Eli, the priest, lived 
ninety-eight years; a corpulent man, calm of dis¬ 
position, and indulgent to his children. But 
Elizasus, the prophet, may seem to have died 
when he was above a hundred years old; for ho 
is found to have lived after the assumption of 
Elias sixty years; and at the time of that as- 
suni|>tion he was of those years, that the boys 
mucked him by the name ofbaldhead; a man ve¬ 
hement and severe, and of ;in austere life, and a 
contemner of riches. Also Isaiah, the prophet, 
seemeth to have been a hundred years old ; for 
he is found to have exercised the function of a 
])rophet seventy years together, the years both cf 
ills beginning to prophecy, and of ^is death, being 
uncertain ; a man of an admir.ible idrxiuencc, an 
evangelical prophet, full of the promises of (iod 
uf the New Testament, as a bottle with sweet 
wine. 

5. Tobias, the elder, lived a hundred and fifty- 
eight years, the younger a hundred and twenty- 
seven ; merciful men, and great alms-givrrs. It 
seems, in the time of the captivity, many of the 
Je«’s who ri'turned out of Babylon were of great 
years, seeing they could remember both temples, 
(there being no less than seventy years betwixt 
them,) and wept for the unlikeness of them. 
Many ages after that, in the time of our Sjiviour, 
lived old Simeon, to the age of ninetya devout 
man, and full both uf hope and exjiect.ition. Into 
tlie same time also fell Anna, the prophetess, who 
could not possibly be less than a hundred years 
old, for she had been seven years a wife, about 
eighty-four^ years a widow, besides the years of 
her virginity, and the time that she lived aBer her 
prophecy of our Saviour; she was a hoiy woman, 
and passed her days in fastings and prayers. 

6 . The long lives of men mentioned in heathen 
authors have no great certainty in them ; both for' 
the intermixture of fables, whereunto those kind 
of relations were very prone, and for their false , 
calculation of years. Certainly of the Egyptians | 


I we fmd nothing of moment in those works that 
are extant, as touching long life; for their kings 
which reigned longest did not exceed fifty, or 
five-and-fifty years; which is no great matter, 
seeing many at this day attain to those years. 
But the Arcadian kings are fabulously reported to 
; have lived very long. Surely that country was 
I mountainous, full of flocks of sheep, and brought 
' forth most wholesome food, notwithstanding, 
I seeing Pan was their god, we may conceive that 
I all things about them were panic and vain, and 
suftject to fables. 

7 . Nufpa, King of the Romans, lived to eighty 
years; a man peacealV.e, contemplative, and much 
devoted to religion. Marcus Valerius Corvinus 
satv a hundred years complete, there being betwixt 
his first and sixth consulship forty-six years; a 
man valtrous, aflable, popular, and always fortu¬ 
nate. 

8 . Solon of Athens, the lawgiver, and one of 
the seven wise men, lived above eighty years, a 
man of high courage, but popular, and .'Sil'ceted to 
his country; also learned, given to pleasures, and 
a soft kind of life. Epimenides, the Cretian, is 
reported to have lived a huiidrtgl. and fifty-seven 
years; the matter is inixeii with a prodigious 
relation, for fifty.sevcii of those years he is said 
to liave slept in a cave. Halfan age after, Xeno¬ 
phon, the Colophonian, lived a hundred aud two 
years, or rather more; for at tlic age of iwenty- 
fi> e years he left his country, seventy-seven com¬ 
plete years he travelled, and after that returned ; 
bht how long he lived after his return appears not; 
a man no less wandering in mind than in body; 
for his iiJiiic was changed for the madness of his 
opinions, from Xenophanes to Xenonianes; a 
man,'no dcjpbli of a vast conceit, and that minded 
nothing but iiifiiiitiiin. 

9. Anacreon, the poet, lived eighty years, and 

soiiitwhat better, a man lascivious, voluptuous, 
and given to drink. Pind.iriis, the Theban, lived 
to eighty years; a poet of a high fancy, singular 
in tiis conceits, and a j^.'eat adorer of the gods. 
Sifphocies, the Atlienii^,i, attained toliic like age; 
a lofty tragic poet,jgii en over wholly to writing, 
and neglectful of his fjinily. ^ 

10 . Artaxerxes, King of Persia, lived ninety-four 
years; a man of a dull wit, averse to the despatch 
of business, desirous of glory, but rather of ease. 
At the same time lived Agesilaus, King of {Sparta, 
to eighty-four years of age; a moderate prince, as 
• being a philosopher among kings, but, notiyith- 
standing, ambitious, and a warrior, and no less 
stout in war than in business. 

1 f. Gorgias, the Sicilian, was a hundred and 
eight years old ; a rhetorician, andu great boaster 
of his faculty, one that taught youth for profit. 
He had seei) many countries, and a little before 
his.death said, Uiat he had done noticing worthy 
of blame since he jvas an old man. Protagoras, 
of Abdera, saw ninety years of age. This man 
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was likewise a rhetorician, but professed not so 
much to teach the liberal arts, as the art of govern, 
ing commonwealths and states; notwithstanding 
he was a great wanderer in the world, no less 
than Gorgias. Isocrates, the Athenian, lived 
ninetj-^ight years; he was a rhetorician also, but 
an exceeding modest man, one that shunned the 
public light, and opened his school only in his 
own house. ^ Democritus, of Abdera, reached to a 
hundred and nine years; he was a great philoso¬ 
pher, and, if ever any man amongst the Gr^ians, 
a true naturalist, a surveyor of many countries, i 
but much more of nature; also a dilifent search¬ 
er into experiments, an4 (as Aristotle (Ejected 
against him) one that followed siinilitiides^more 
than the laws of arguments. Diogenes, the 
Sinopcan, lived ninety years; a man that used 
liberty towards others, but tyranny over himself, 
a coarse diet, and of much patience. Zeno, of 
Citium, lacked about two years of a hundred; a 
man of a high mind, and a contemner of other 
men’s opinions; also of a great acuteness, but 
yet not troublesome, choosing rather to take 
men’s minds than to enforce them. The like 
wllhreof aflerlnrds was in Seneca, Plato, the 
Athenian, attaine<t to eighty-one years; a man 
of a great couragj, but yet a lover of ease, in his 
notions sublime, and of a fancy, neat and deli¬ 
cate in his life, rather calm than merry, and one 
that carried a kind of majesty in his countenance, 
'rheophr.istiis, the Eressian, arrived at eighty-%ve 
years of age; a man sweet for his eloqucijcc, 
sweet for the variety of his matters, and who sc- ' 
Icetcd the pleasant things of philosophy, and let 
the hitter and harsh go. Carneades, of Cyrena, 
many years after, came to the like age of ^ighty- 
fivc years; a man of a fluent clot|UM>ce, and one 
who, by the acceptable and pleasant variety of 
his knowledge, delighted both himself and ^thers. 
But Orbilius, who lived in Cicero’s time,, no 
philosopher or rhetorician, but a grammarian, at¬ 
tained to a hundred years of age; he was iirst a 
soldier, then a sclioolhustcr^ a man by nature 
tart both in his tonguewn ^ pen, and severe to¬ 
wards his scholars. \ . 

13. Qiiintius Fabiiis Mlximus was augur s^xty- 
three y< ars, which showen him to be above eighty 
years of age at his death; though it be true, that 
in the augurship nobility was more res^cct«d than 
age; a wise man, and a great deliberator, and in 
all his proceedings moderate, and not without 
affability severe. Masinissa, King of Numidia, 
lived ninety years, and being more than eighty- 
five, got a son; a daring man, and trusting*upon 
his fortune, who in his youth had tagted of the 
inconstancy fortune, but in his succeeding a|re 
was constantly happy. But Marcus Porcius Cato 
lived above ninety years of age; a man of an iron 
body and nind; he had a bittei^ongue, and Rived 
to cherish factions; he wasigiven to husbandry, 
and was to himself and his family a physician. 

VoL. 


13. Terentia, Cicero’s wifh, lived a hundred 
and three yeare; a woman afflicted with many 
crosses; first, with the banishment of her hus¬ 
band, then with the difference betwixt them; 
lastly, with liis last fatal misfortune. She was 
also oftentimes vexed witli the gout. Lucoia must 
needs exceed a hundred by many years, for it ia 
said, that she acted n whole hundred years upon 
the stage, at first, perhaps, representing the person 
of some young girl, at last of some decrepit old wo¬ 
man. But Galeria Copiola, a player also, and a 
dancer, was brought upon tiic stage as a novice, in 
whatyear of her age is not known; but ninety-nine 
years after, at the dediratioii of tlie theatre by 
i’oinpey the Great, she was shown upon the stage, 
not now for an actress, but fur a wonder. Neither 
was this all; for affer that, in the soleiiiiiities for 
the health and life of Augustus, she was shown 
upon the stage the third time. 

1-i. There was another actress, somewhat in¬ 
ferior ill age, but much superior in dignity, which 
livol well near ninety years, I mean Livia Julia 
Augusta, wife to Augustus (’lesar, and mother to 
Tiberius. For, if Aiigtistiis his life were a play, 
(as himself would have it, when as upon his 
death-bed he charged liis friends they should give 
him a plaudit after he was dead,) certainly this 
lady was an excellent actress, who could carry it 
so well with her hlisbaud by a dissembled obe¬ 
dience, and witli her son by power and authority, 
A woman affable, and yet of a matronal carriage, 
pragmatical, and unholding her power. But 
’Jiiiiia, the wife of Cains Cassius, and sister of 
Marcus BriitRs, was also ninety years old, fur she 
survived the Philippic battle sixty-four years; a 
magnanimous woman, in her great wealth happy, 
in the calamity of her husband, and near kinsfolks, 
and in a long widowliuod. unhappy, notwithstand¬ 
ing much honoured of alk 

15. The year of our Lord seventy-six, falling 
into the time of Vespasian, is memorable; in 
which we shall find, as it were, a calendar of 
long-lived men; for that year there was a taxing: 
(now, a taxing is the most authcntical and truest 
informer touching the ages of men;) and in that 
part of Italy, which licth betwixt the Apennine 
mouiKains and the river Po, there were found a 
hundreif and four-and-twenty persons that either 
equalled or exce.cded a hundred years of age: 
namely^ of a hundred years, just fifty-four persons; 
of a hundred and ten, fifty seven persons; of a hun¬ 
dred and five-and-twenty, two only; of a hundred 
and thirty, four men; of a hundred and fivc-and- 
thirty, or seven-and-thirty, four more; of a hundred 
and forty, three men. Besides these,Parma in parti- 
cularaflbrded five, whereof threefulfilled aliundred 
and twenty years, and two a hundred and thirty, 
Brussels afforded one of a hundred and twenty five 
years old. Placentia one, aged a bundredthiiiy* 
and one. Faventia one woman, aged one hundr^ 
thirty-and-two. A certain town, then called Vel- 
9 S 
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leiatium, situate in the hills about Placentia, 
afTorded ten, whereof six fulfilled a hundred and 
ten years of age, four a hundred and twenty. 
Lastly, Rimini, one of a hundred and fifty years, 
whose name was Marcus Aponius. 

That our catalogue might not be extended too 
much in length, we have thought fit, as well in 
those whom we have rehearsed, as in those whom 
we shall rehearse, to offer none under eighty years 
of ago. Now we have affixed to every one a true 
and short character or eingy; but of that sort 
whereunto, in our judgment, length of life (which 
is not a little subject to the manners and fortunes 
of men) hath somo relation, and that in a twofold 
respect; either that such kind of men arc for the 
most part longdived, or ^hat such men may some¬ 
times be of long life, though otherwise not well 
disposed for it. 

Iff. Amongst the Roman and Grecian empe¬ 
rors, also, the French and Almain, to these our 
days, which make up the number of well near 
two hundred princes, there are only four found 
that lived to eighty years of age; unto whom we 
may add the two first cmiierurs, Augustus and 
Tiberius, whereof the latter fulfilled the soventy- 
and-eighth year, the former the seventy-and-sixth 
year of his agi*, and might both, perhaps, have 
lived to forcseore, if Livia and Cains had been 
pleased. Augustus (as was said) lived seventy- 
and-six years; a man of moderate disposition, in 
accomplishing his designs vehement, but other¬ 
wise calm and serene; in meat and drink sober,, 
venery intemperate, through all his lifetime hap¬ 
py; and who, about the thirtieth year of his life, 
had a great and dangerous sickness, insomuch as 
they despaired of life in him, whom Antonius 
Musa, the physician, when other physicians had 
applied hot medicines, as -most agreeable to his 
disease, on the contrary cured with cold medi¬ 
cines, which perchance might he some help to 
the prolonging of his life. Tiberius lived to be 
two years older; a man with lean chaps, as Au¬ 
gustus was wont to say, for his speech stuck 
within his jaws, but was weighty. He was 
bloody, a drinker, and one that took lust into a 
part of his diet; notwithstanding a groat observer 
of Ilia health, insomuch that he used to say that 
he was a fool, that after thirty years of age took 
advice of a physician. Gordian, the elder, lived 
eighty years, and yet died a violent death, when 
lie was scarce warm in his empire; a man of a 
high spirit, mid renowned, learned, and a poet, 
and constantly happy throughout the whole course 
of his life, Mvo only that he ended his/^ays by 
a violent death. Valerian, the emperor, was 
seventy-six years of age before ho was taken 
prisoner by Sapor, King of Persia. After his 
captivity he lived seven years in reproaches, and 
then died a violent death also; a man of a poor 
mind, and not valiant, notwithstanding lifted up 
in bis own, and the opinion of men, but falling 


short in the performance. Anastasius, surnamed 
Dicorut, lived eighty-eight years; he was of a 
settled mind, but too abject, and superstitious, 
and fearful. Anicius Justinianus lived to eighty- 
three years, a man greedy of glory, performing 
nothing in his own person, but in the valour of 
his captains happy and renowned, uxorious, and 
not his own, but suffering others to lead him. 
Helena, pf Britain, mother of Co.istantine the 
Great, was fourscore years old ; a woman thatin- 
termtddled not in matters of state, neither in htr 
husband’s nor son’s reign, but devoted herself 
wholly to religion; magnanimous, and perpetu¬ 
ally ffjurishing. Theodora, the empress, (who 
was (.sister to Zoes, wife of Monomachus, and 
reigned alone after her decease,) lived above 
eighty yeit's; a pragmatical woman, and one that 
took delight in governing; fortunate in the highest 
degree, and through her good fortunes credulous. 

17. We will proceed now from these secular 
princes to the princes in the church; St. John, 
an apostle of our Saviour, and the beloved disci¬ 
ple, lived ninety-three years. He was rightly 
denoted under the cmhlcrii of the, eagle, for Jiis 
piercing sight into the divinity, and was u seraph 
amongst the apostles, in respect of his burning 
love. St. liiike, the Evangel’it, fulfilled four¬ 
score and four years; an eloquent man, and a 
traveller, St. Paul’s inseparable companion, and 
a pjiysician. Simeon, the son of Clcopiias, 
called the brother of our Lord, and Bishop of 
Jorusalem, lived a hundred and twenty years, 
though he was cut short by martyrdom ; a stout 
man, and constant, and full of good works. 
Polycarpus, disciple unto Ihe apostles, and Bisliup 
of Smyi-na, seeineth to have extended liis age to 
a hundred yifars and more, though he were also 
cut off by martyrdom ; a man of a high iniiul, of 
an hcreieal patience, and unwearied with labours. 
Dionysius Arcopagita, contemporary to the apos¬ 
tle St. Paul, lived ninety years; he was called 
the tifird of heaven for hi,s high-flying divinity, 
and was famous, as wel]' for his holy life as for 
his meditations. Aqiiilj, and Priscilla, first St. 
Paul the apostle’s hustii, afterwards his fellow- 
helpers, lived together jn a happy and famous 
wedlock, at least to a hundred years of age apiece, 
for they were both alive under Pope Xistus the 
First; d noble pair, and prone to all kind of cha¬ 
rity, who amongst other their comforts (which no 
doubt were great unto the first founders of the 
church) had this added, to enjoy each other so 
long in a happy marriage. St. Paul, the hermit, 
lived a hundred and thirteen years ; now, he lived 
in ^ cave, his diet was so slender aq^l strict, that 
it w’as thought almost impossible to support hu. 
man nature therewithal; be passed his years only 
in meditations an^ soliloquies; yet he was not 
illiterate, or an idiot, but learned. Sainf Anthony, 
the first founder of m'onks, or (as some will have 
it) the restorer only, attained to a hundred and five 
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years of a^; a man devout and conteirt)>laUve, 
though not unfit for civil aflfairs; his life was aus¬ 
tere and mortifying, notwithstanding he lived in a 
kind of glorious solitude, and exercised a com¬ 
mand, for he had his monks under him. And, 
besides, many Christians and philosophers came 
to visit him as a living image, from which they 
]>nrted not without some adoration. St. Athanasius 
exceeded the term of eighty years ; a man of an 
invincible constancy, commanding fame, and not 
yjelding to fortune. He was free towards the 
great ones, with the people gracious and accept¬ 
able, beaten and practiced to oppositlgms, and in 
delivering himself from»thein, stout and wise. 
St. Hicrom, by the consent of most writers, ex¬ 
ceeded ninety years of age; a man powerful hi his 
pen, and of a manly clo<|uencc, variously learned 
both in the tongues and sciences; also! traveller, 
and that lived strictly towards his old age, in an 
estate private, and not dignified; he bore high 
spirits, and shined far out of obscurity. 

18. The Popes of Rome are in number, to this 
day, two hundred, forty, and one. Of so great 
a number, five only have attained to the age of 
fof^score yealk or upwards. lJut, in many of 
the first popes, their full age was intercepted by 
the pn rogativc and crown of martyrdom. John, 
the twenty-third* Pope of Rome, fulfilled the 
ninetieth year of his age; a man of an unquiet 
disposition, and one that studied novelty; lie 
altered many things, some to the better, otlft'rs 
only to the new', a great acciiiniilatnr of riches 
and treasures. (Iregory, called the twelfth, 
created in schism, and not fully acknowledged 
pope, died at ninety years. Of him, in respect 
of his short papacy, we find nothing to make a 
judgment upon. Paul, the thiid, yved*eiglity 
years and one; a temperate man, and of a pro¬ 
found wisdom; he was learned, an astrologer, 
and one that tended his health carefully, but, 
after the example of old Eli the priest, oveWn- 
dulgcnt to his family. Paul the fourth attained 
to tiio age of eighty-^rcc years; a mail of a 
harsh nature, and sevcv, of a haughty mind, 
and imperious, prone ttlaqger, his speech was 
clo(|uen(and ready. OrlgoTy the thirteenth ful¬ 
filled ih-’ like age of cigmy-three years; an fliso- 
liite good man, sound in mind and body, politic, 
temperate, full of good w'ork8,and ai^ ali|isgivcr. 

19. Those that follow arc to be more promis¬ 
cuous in their order, more doubtful in their faith, 
aiyl more barren of observation. King Argaif- 
tlianiiis, who reigned at Cadiz in Spain, lived a 
hundred and thirty, or, as some would have it, a 
iiuiidrcd and forty years, of which |^e reigned 
eighty. Cosicerning his manners, institution lif 
his life, and the time wherein ho reigned, there 
is a general silence. Cynirus, King of Cyprus, 
living in island then ternwd the happjiand 
pleasant island, is affirmed^ have attained to a 
liundred and fifty or sixty years. Two Latin 


kings in Italy, the father and the eon, are reported 
to have lived, the one eight hundred, the other 
six hundred years; but this is delivered unto ue 
by certain philologists, who, though otherwise 
credulous enough, yet themselves have suspected 
the truth of this matter, or rather condemned it. 
Others record some Arcadian kings to have lived 
three hundred years; the country, no doubt, is a 
place apt for long life, but the relation I suspect 
to be fabulous. They tell of one Dando, in llly- 
riuiii, that lived w’ithout the inconveniences of 
old age, to five hundred years. They tell, also, 
of the Kpians, a part of Altolia, that the wliolii 
nation of them were exceeding long-lived, inso- 
miieli that many of them were two hundred years 
old; and that one principal man amongst tiicni, 
named Litorius, a man of* giantlike stature, could 
have told three hundred years. It is recorded, 
that on the top of the mountain TinioluR, an¬ 
ciently called Teinpsis, many of the inhabitants 
lived to a hundred and fifty years. We read 
that the Esseans, amongst the Jews, did usually 
extend tlicir life to a hundred years. Now, that 
sect used a single or alish'mious diet, after tlio 
rule of Pythagoras. Apollonius Tyaneiis ex¬ 
ceeded a hundred years, his face bewraying no 
such age; he was an admirable man, of the 
heathens repnti'd to have something divine in 
liiiii, of the Cliristisns held for a sorcerer; in bis 
diet pytliagorieal, a great traveller, inncli renown¬ 
ed, and by some adoreii as a god; noliiwitiistaiid- 
ing, towards the end of liis life, he was subject 
4o many coiiiplaiiils against him, and reproaches, 
all whicli Ii 0 4 iiade shift to escape. But, lest his 
long life should ho imputed to his pythagorieal 
diet, and not rather that it was hereditary, his 
grandfather before liiiii lived a hundred and thirty 
years. It is undoubted, that Quintus Mctellus 
lived above a hundred years; and that, aftiT 
several consulships happily administered, in liis 
old age he was made Pontifex Maximus, and 
exercised those holy duties full two-anil^twenly 
years; in the perforinanec of whirh riles liis 
voire never failed, nor Ills hand trembled. It is 
most certain, that Appiiis ( 'h-ciis was very old, but 
Ills years arc not extant, the most part whereof he 
passed after he was blind, yet this misfortune no 
whit so(k?ned iiim, hut that he was aide to govern a 
numerous family, a great retinue and dependence, 
yea, even the eonimonwcallh itself, with great 
stoutnc*ss. In his extreme old age be was brought 
in a litter into the senate-house, and vehemently 
dissuaded the peace with Pyrrhus; the beginning 
of his oration was very memorable, sliowiiigiin in¬ 
vincible Spirit and strength of mind. “ 1 have, 
with great grief of mind, (Fathers (/onscript,) 
these many years borne my blindness, but now 1 
could wish that I were deaf also, when I bear you 
speak to siicli dishonourable treaties.” Marcus 
Perpenna lived ninety-eight years, surviving all 
those whose sufFrages he had gathered in the 
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senate-house, being consul, I mean all the sena¬ 
tors at that time, as also all those whom, a little 
after, being consul, he chose into the senate, seven 
only being excepted. Hiero, King of Sicily, in 
the time of the second Punic war, lived almost a 
hundred years; a man moderate both in his go¬ 
vernment and in his life, a worshipper of the 
gods, and a religious conserver of friendship, 
liberal, and constantly fortunate. Statilia, de¬ 
scended of a noble family, in the days of Claudius, 
lived ninety-nine years. Clodia, the daughter of 
Osiliiis, a hundred and fifteen. Xenophiius, an 
ancient philosopher, of the sect of Pythagoras, 
attained to a hundred and six years, remaining 
healthful and vigorous in his old age, and famous 
amongst the vulgar for his learning. The island¬ 
ers of Corcyra were aliciently accounted long- 
lived, but now they live after the rate of other 
men. Hipocrates Cous, the famous physician, 
lived a hundred and four years, and approved and 
credited his own art by so long a life ; a man that 
coupled learning and wisdom together, very j^on- 
versant in experience and observation; one that 
haunted not after words or methods, but served 
the very nerves of seience, and so propounded 
them. Demonax, a philosopher, not only in pro¬ 
fession, but practice, lived in the days of Adrian, 
almost to a hundred years; a man of a high mind, 
and a vantjuislicr of his own mind, and that truly 
and without affuctation; a contemner of the world, 
and yet civil and courteous. When his friends 
spake to him about his burial, he said. Take no 
care for my burial, for stench will bury a carcass.' 
They replied. Is it your mind then to be cast out 
to birds and dogs t He said, again. Seeing in 
my lifetime I endeavoured to my uttermost to 
benefit men, what hurt is it, if, when 1 am dead, 

I benefit beasts 1 Certain Indian people, called 
Pandone, are exceeding long-lived, even to no 
less than two hundred years. They had a thing 
more m;irveIlous, that having, when they arc 
boys, an air somewhat whitish, in their old age, 
before their gray hairs, they grow coalblack, 
though, indeed, this be everywhere to be seen, 
that they which have white hair whilst they are 
boys, in their man’s estate, change their hairs into 
a darker colour. The Seres, another people of 
India, with their wine of pa1m8,-aro aomunted 
long livers, even to a hundred and thirty years. 
Euphranor, the grammarian, grew old in his 
school and taught scholars when ho was above a 
hundred years old. The elder Ovid, father to the 
poet, lived ninety years, differing much from the 
disposition of his son, for he contemned the 
muses, and dissuaded his son from poetfy. Asi- 
nius Pollio, intimate with Augustus, exceeded the 
age of a hundred years; a man of an unreasonable 
profuseness, eloquent, and a lover of learning, 
but vehement, proud, cruel, and one that made 
his private ends the centre of his thoughts. 
There was an opinion, that Seneca was an ex¬ 


treme old man, no less than a hundred and four¬ 
teen years of age, which could not possibly be, 
it being as improbable that a decrepit old man 
should be set over Nero’s youth, as, on the con¬ 
trary, it was true, that he was able to manage 
with great dexterity the affairs of state. Besides, 
a little before, in the midst of Claudius his reign, 
he was banished Rome for adulteries committed 
with some noble ladies, which was a crime no 
way compatible with so extreme o'ld age. Jo¬ 
hannes de Temporibus, among all tlie men of our 
latter ages, out of a common fame and vulgar 
opinion, w^s reputed long-lived, even to a mira¬ 
cle, or rather even to a feble; his age hath been 
countei) above three hundred years. He was by 
natio'n a Frenchman, and followed the wars under 
Charles the Great. Garcius Arctine, great-grand¬ 
father to I^trarch, arrived at the age of a hundred 
and four years; he had ever enjoyed the benefit 
of good health, besides, at the last, he felt rather 
a decay of his strength, than any sirknrss or 
malady, which is the true resolution by old age. 
Amongst the Venetians there have been found 
not a few long livers, and those of the more emi¬ 
nent sort. Franciscus DiinatiiR,^y!ike; Tliomas 
(Jontarenis, proeuriitor of Saint Mark; Francis¬ 
cus Molinus, procurator also of Saint Mark, and 
others. But, most memorable,'*is that of Corna- 
rus the Venetian, who, being in his youth of a 
sickly body, began first to eat and drink by mea- 
surd to a certain weight, thereby to recover his 
health ; this cure turned by use into a diet, that 
die^to an extraordinary long life, even of a hun¬ 
dred years and better, without any decay in his 
senses, and with a constant enjoying of his health. 
In our age, William Pestel, a Frenchman, lived 
to a hiiiidredjtnd well nigh twenty years, the top 
of his heard on the upper lip being black, and 
not gray at all; a man crazed in his brain, and 
of a f.i'hcy not altogether sound; a great traveller, 
mathematician, and somcwlrat stained with he¬ 
resy., 

20J I suppose thijre is ^arce a village with us 
in England, if it be aiyy whit populous, but it 
affords some man or wo/ lan of fourscore years of 
age; nay, a few years uince, there waq in the 
county of Hereford a^May-game, or morrice- 
dance, consisting of eight men, whose age com¬ 
puted ^oge^er made up eight hundred years; 
insomuch that what some of them wanted of a 
hundred, others exceeded as much. 

'21. In the hospital of Bethlehem, corruptly 
called Bedlam, in the suburbs of London, there 
are foynd from time to time many mad persons 
that live tq a great age, 

il2. The ages of nymphs, fawnsr and satyrs, 
whom they make to be indeed mortal, but yet 
exceedingly long-lived, (a thing which ancient 
siipo'.'stition, and <he late credulity of $ome have 
admitted,) we account but for fables and dreams, 
especially being that which hath neither con- 
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sent with phiIosopb 7 , '^ith divinity. * And 
as touching the history of long life in man by 
individuals, or next unto individuals, thus much. 
Now we will pass on to observations by certain 
heads. 

23. The running on of ages, and succession of 
generations, seem to have no whit abated from 
the length of life. For vre see, that from the 
time of Moses unto these our days, the term of 
man’s life halli stood about fourscore fears of 
ag<^; neither hath it declined (as a man w^ld 
have thought) by little and little. No doubt there 
are times in every country wherein •men arc 
longer or shorter lived. 4.onger, for the ^ost 
part, when the times are barbarous, and men fare 
less deliciously, and are more given to bodily 
exercises. Shorter, when the times are more 
civil, and men abandon themseles to luxury and 
ease. Hut these things pass on by their turns, 
the succession of generations alters it not. The 
same, no doubt, is in other living creatures, for 
neither oxen, nor horses, nor sheep, nor any 
the like, are abridged of their wonted ages at 
this day. And, therefore, the great abridger 
of ajfo was thcMood; and perhaps some such 
notable accidents (as particular inundations, 
long droughts, earthquakes, or the like) may 
do the same again. And the like reason is in 
the dimension and stature of bodies, for neither 
arc they lessened by succession of generations; 
howsoever Virgil (following the vulgar opinioh) 
divined that after-ages would bring forth lesser 
bodies than the then present. Whereupon, 
speaking of ploughing up the Almathian and 
TEmmensian fields, he saith, (irandiai|uo efibssis 
iiiiraliitiir ossa sepiilchris. That after-ages shall 
admire the great bones digged u^ in. ancient se¬ 
pulchres. Fur whereas it is manifested, that 
there were heretofore men of gigantine statures, 
(such as for certain have been found in i^icily 
and elsewhere, in ancieqt sepulchres and caves,) 
yet within these last three thousand years, a Ijme 
whereof we have sure riVmorji^ those very places 
have produ'^ed none suc%, although this thing 
also hath certain turns amlclianges, by the civil¬ 
izing of % nation, no lessAhan the former. And 
this is the rather to be imted, because men*are 
wholly carried away with an opinion, that there 
is a continual decay by succession ages, as 
well in the term of man's life, as in the stature 
and strength of his body; and that all things de- 
cliqp and change to the worse. * 

21. In cold and northern countries men live 
longer commonly than in hot, which must needs 
be, in respect the skin is more compact ^nd oKise, 
and the juic^ of the body less dissipable, arM 
the spirits themselves less eager to consume, and 
in better disposition to 'repair, and the air (as 
being littlr^eated by the sunbeams) less pieda- 
tory. And yet, under the equinoctial line, where 
the sun passeth to and fro, and causeth a double 


summer, and double winter, and where the dny* 
and nights are more equal, (if other things be con¬ 
curring,) they live also very long, as in Peru and 
Taprobane. 

2.'>. Islanders are, for the most part, longer 
lived than those that live in continents; for they 
live not so long in Russia as in the Orcades, nor 
so long in Africa, though under the same parallel, 
as in the Canaries and Terceras; and the Japo- 
nians are longer lived than the Chinese, though 
the Chinese are made upon long life. And this 
thing is no marvel, seeing the air of the sea doth 
heat and cherish in cooler regions, and cool in 
hotter. 

2(i. High situations do rather olTord long livers 
than low, especially if they be not tops of moun¬ 
tains, but rising grounds, as to their general situa¬ 
tions ; such as was Arcadia in Creece, and that 
part of Altolia, where we related them to have 
lived so long. Now', there would be the same rea¬ 
son for mountains themselves, bccauso of the pure¬ 
ness qnd clearness of tlio air, but that they are cor¬ 
rupted by accident, namely, by the vapours rising 
thither out of tho valleys, and resting there; and, 
therefore, in snowy mountains there is not found 
any notable long life, not in the Alps, not in tho 
Pyrenean mountains, not in the Apennine; yet 
in the tops of the mountains running along to¬ 
wards vElhiopia, and the Abyssines, where, by 
reason of the sands bcneatli, little or no vapour 
riseth to the mountains; they live long, even at 
tliis very day, attaining many times to a hundred 
<md fifty years. 

27. Marshec and fens arc propitious to the na¬ 
tives, and malignant to strangers, as touching the 
lengthening and shortening of their lives; and 
that which may seem more marvellous, salt 
marshes, where the sea ebbs and flows, are less 
wholesome than those of fresh water. 

28. The countries which have been observed 
to produce long livers are these; Arcadia,^tolia, 
India on this side Uanges, Brazil, Taprobane, 
Britain, Ireland, with the islands of the Orcades 
and Hebrides: for as for A'ltliiopia, which by one 
of the ancients is rcjiorted to bring forth long 
livers, it is but a toy. 

2!).«lt is a secret; the heallhftilness of air, 
especially in any perfection, is belter found by 
experiment than by discourse or conjecture. You 
may majee a trial by a lock of wool ex|)«8ed for a 
few days in the open air, if the weight he not 
much increased; another by a piece of flesh ex¬ 
posed likewise, if it corrupt not over soon; another 
by a weatherglass, if the water interchange not 
too suddinly. Of these, and the like, inquire 
further. 

30. Not only the goodness or pureness of the 
air, blit also the equality of the air, is material to 
long life. Intermixture of hills and dales is plea¬ 
sant to the sight, but suspected for long life. A 
plain, moderately dry, but yet not over barren or 
\ 2s2 
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Handy, nor altogether without trees and shade, is 
very convenient for length of life. 

31. Inequality of air (as was even now said) in 
the place of otir dwelling is naught; but change 
of air by travelling, after one b,. used unto it, is 
good, and, therefore, great travellers have been 
long lived. Also those that have lived perpetually 
.n a tittle cottage, in the same place, have been 
long livers; for air accustomed consumeth less, 
but air changed nourisheth and repaircth iiiorc. 

33. An the continuation and number of succes¬ 
sions (which we said before) makes nothing to 
the length and shortness of life, so the iininediatc 
condition of the parents (as well the father as the 
mother) without doubt availeth much. For some 
are begotten of old men, sonic of young men, 
Home of men of middle age. Again, some are 
begotten of fathers healthful and well disposed, 
others of diseased and languishing. Again, some 
of fathers inimediately after repletion, or when 
they are drunk; others after sleeping, or in the 
morning. Again, some after a long intermission 
of Venus, others upon the act repealed. Again, 
sotne in the fervency of the father’s love, (as it is 
commonly in bastards,) others after the cooling 
of It, as in long married couples. The same 
things may be considered on the part of the mother, 
unto which must ho added thn condition of the 
mother whilst she is with child, as touching her 
health, ns touching her diet, the time of her bear¬ 
ing in the womb, to the tenth month or earlier. 
'I'o reduce these things to a rule, how far they 
may concern long life, is hard ; and so much thu 
harder, for that those things whicic a man would 
conceive to be the best, will fall out to the con¬ 
trary. For that alacrity in the generation which 
begets lusty and lively children, will be less pro¬ 
fitable to long life, because of the acrimony and 
inllaming of the spirits. We said before, that to 
partake more of the mother’s blood condiiceth to 
long li(p. Also we suppose all things in modera¬ 
tion to he best; rather conjugal love than mere¬ 
tricious ; the hour for generation to be the morn¬ 
ing, a state of body not too lusty or full, and such 
like. It ought to be well observed, that a strong 
constitution iii the parents, is rather good for them 
than for the child, especially in the mothcr.f.And, 
therefore, Plato thought ignorantly enoc'gh, that 
the virtue of generations halted, because the 
woman used not the same exercise both pf mind 
and body with the men. The contrary is rather 
true; fur the dilfcrence of virtue betwixt the male 
and the fcnible is most profitable for the child, 
and the thinner women yield more towards the 
nourishment of the child, which also** holds in 
nurses. Neither did the Spartan women, which 
married not before twenty-two, or, as some say, 
twenty-five, (and therefore were called manlike 
women,) bring forth a more generous or long- 
lived progeny than the Roman, or Athenian, or 
Theban women did, which were ripe for marriage 


at twdive or fourteen years; and if there were any 
thing eminent in the Spartans, that was rather to 
be imputed to the parsimony of tlieir diet, than to 
the late marriages of their women. But this we 
arc taught by experience, that there are some races 
which are iong-iived for a few descents, so that 
life is like some diseases, a thing hereditary 
within certain bounds. 

33. Fair in face, or skin, or hair, are shorter 
livers; black, or red, or freckled,longer. Also, 
too fresh a colour in youth doth less promise long 
life than paleness. A hard skin is a sign of long 
life rathci^than asoft; but we understand not this 
of a rugged skin, suchvts they call the goose-skin, 
whicli is, as it were, spongy, but of that which is 
harb and close. A forehead with deep furrows 
and wrinkles is a better sign than a smooth and 
plain forbhead. 

34. The hairs of the head hard, and like bristles, 
do betoken longer life than those that are soft and 
delicate. Curled hairs betoken the same thing, 
if they be hard withal; but the contrary, if they 
be soft and shining; the like if the curling bo 
rather thick in large bunches. 

35. Early or late, baldness an indilBtrent 
thing, seeing many which have been bald betimes 
have lived long. Also, early gray hairs (how¬ 
soever they may seem forerunners of old age ap¬ 
proaching) are no sure signs, for many that have 
grown gray betimes, have lived to great years; 
nify, hasty gray hairs, without baldness, is a 
token of long life; contrarily, if they be accom¬ 
panied with baldness. 

36. Hairiness of the upper parts is a sign of 
short life, and they that have extraordinary much 
hair on their breasts, live not long; but hairiness 
of the lowqr pt.rts, as of the thiglis and legs, is a 
sign of long life. 

37. Tallness of stature, (if it be not immode¬ 

rate,) with convenient making, and not too slen¬ 
der, especially if the bg^y be active withal, is a 
sigi^of long life. Also,'on the contrary, men of 
low'stature live lopg, if /hey be not too active and 
stirring. / 

38. In the propoftiAt of the body, they which 
are short to the waistsf with long legs, ?re longer 
livdd than they which ure long to the waists, and 
have short legs. Also, they which are large in 
the nether parts, and straight in the upper, (the 
making of their body rising, as it were, into a 
sharp figure,) are longer lived than they that 
have broad shoulders, and are slender dqyrn- 
wards. 

39. Leanness, where the affections are settled, 

caliA, an^ peaceable; also, a more fat habit of 
bbdy, joined with choler, and a disposition stir¬ 
ring and peremptory, signify long life; but cor¬ 
pulency in youth foreshow^ short life; in age, it 
is authing more kidiiferent. r 

40. To be long and slow in growing, is a sign 
of long life; if to a greater stature, the greater 
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sign; if to a lesser stature, yet a sign; though, | speak more exactly when we come to the inqui- 
contrarily, to grow quickly to a great stature, is sitinn, according to intentions. Meanwhile that 
an evil sign ; if to a small stature, the less evil. | of Celsus, who was not only a learned physician, 

41. Finn flesh, a rawbone body, and veins lay' , but a wise man, is not to be omitted, who ad« 
ing higher than the flesh, betoken long life; the | viseth interchanging and alternation of the diet, 
contrary to these, short life. i but still witli an inclination to the more benign; 

■12. A head somewhat lesser than to the pro-, as that a man should sometimes accustotn him- 
portion of the body, a moderate neck, not long, self to watching, sometimes to sleep, but to sleep 
nor slender, nor flat, nor too short; wide nostrils, | oftenest. Again, that he should sometimes give 
whatsoevertheTonn of the nose be; a large mouth, ! himself to fasting, sometimes to feasting, hut to 


and ear gristly, n&t fleshy; teeth strong and con- ' fensting oftenest; that he should sometimes inuro 
tiguotis, small or thin set, foretoken long life; himself to great labours of the mind, sometimes 
and, much more, if some^ new teeth p^t forth in ' to relaxations of the same, but to relaxations 
our elder years. , | oftenest. Certainly this is without all question, 

A broad breast, yet not bearing outt but that diet well ordered bears the greatest part in 
rather bending inwards; shoulders somewliat. the prolongation of life; neither did I ever meet 


crooked, and (as they call such persons) round-1 an extreme long-lived man, but being asked of 


backed, a fl.it belly, a hand large, and with few I his course, he observed something peculiar; some 


lines in the palm; a short and round foot, thighs 
not fleshy, and calves of the legs not hanging 
over, but neat, are signs of long life. 

41. Eyes somewhat large, and the circles of 
them inclined to greenness; senses not too quick ; 
the puUo in youth slower, towards old age quick¬ 
er ; iMcility of lidding the breath, and longer than 
usual; the body in jfouth inclined to bo bound, in 
the decline of years more laxative, are also signs 
of long life. * 

4.5. Concerning the times of nativity, as they 
refer to long life, nothing has been observed 
worthy the setting down, save only astrologioal 
observations, which we rejected in our topics. A 
birth at tlie eighth month is not only long-liv(M, 
but not likely to live. Also, winter births are 
accounted the longer lived. 

4(!. A pythagorical or iiionastical diet, accord¬ 
ing to strict rules, and always cxitfttly equ*l, (as 
th.it of ('onarus w as,) seeiiioth to bo very eflectual 
for long life. Yet, on the contrary, amongst those 
that live freely, and after the common sort,^uch 
ns have good stomachs ad feed more plentifully, 
are often the longest ‘^^d. 'J'he middle diet, 
which wo account the t^nperate, is commended, 
and coiidiicelh to good iu^th, hut not to long life; 
for the spare iliet begets uW spirits, and dull, and 
so wastetli the body IcsiU and the liberal diet 
yieldeth 'uorc ample nourplirnent, and so repnir- | 
etii more; but the middle diet doth neither of 


one thing, some another. 1 remember an old 
man, above a hundred years of age, who was pro¬ 
duced, as witness, touching an ancient prescrip¬ 
tion. When he had finished his testimony, the 
judgi^ familiarly asked him how he came to live 
so long: He answered, beside expectation, and 
nut without the laiightiT of the hearers. By eating 
before I was hungry, and drinking before 1 was 
dry. But of these things wo shall speak hereafter. 

47. A life led in religion, and in holy exercises, 
secineth to conduce.to long life. There are in 
this kind of life these things, leisure, admiration, 
and contemplation of heavenly things, joys not 
sensual, noble hopes, wholesome fears, sweet 
sorrows. Lastly, continual renovations by observ- 
anres, penaneqp, expiations, all which arc very 
powerful to the prolongation of life. Unto which 
if you add that austere diet which hardeneth 
the mass of the body, and humbicth the spirits, 
no marvel if an extraordinary length of life do 
follow; such was that of Paul, the hermit, Simeon 
•Stelita, the columnar anchorite, and of many other 
hermits and anchorites. 

48. Next to this is the life, led in good Tetters, 
such as was that of pliilosoplicrs, rhetorieians, 
grammarians. This life is also led in leisure, 
and ill those thoughts, which, seeing they are 
severed from the affairs of the world, bite not, 
but rather delight, through their variety and im¬ 
pertinent^. They live also at their pleasure, 


both; for, where the extremes arc hurtful, there ^ spending their time in such things as like them 
the mean is best; but where the exfrcm'fea a'o ; best, and for the most part in the company of 


helpful, there the mean is nothing worth. i young men, which is ever the moat cheerful. 

Now, to that spare diet there are requisito' But in philosophies there is great difference he- 
watcliing, lest the spirits, being few, should be . twixt the sects, as touching long life; for those 
oppressed with much sleep; little exercise, lest philosophies which have in them a touch of 
they should exhale; abstinence from venery,\pst superstition, and are conversant in high con- 
they should bft exhausted; but to the liberal di^ templations, are the best, as the pythagorical and 


on the other side, arc requisite much sleep, fre- platonic. Also those which did institute a peram- 
quent exercises, and a seasonable use of venery. bnlation of the world, and considered the variety 
Baths and anointings (such as i^ere anciently in of natural things, and had reachless, and high, 
use) did rather tend to deliciousness, than to pro- and magnanimous thoughts, (as of infinitum, of 
longing of life. But of all these things we shall, the stars, of the heroical virtues, and such like,) 
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were good for lengthening of life; such were 
those of Democritus, Ptiilolaus, Xenophanes, the 
astrologians and stoics. Also those which had 
no profound speculation in them, but discoursed 
calmly on both sides, out of common sense and 
the received opinions, without any sharp inquisi¬ 
tions, were likewise good; such were those of 
Carneades and the academics, also of the rhetori¬ 
cians and grammarians. But, contrary, philo¬ 
sophies conversant in perplexing subtilties, and 
which pronounced peremptorily, and which exa¬ 
mined and wrested all things to the scale of prin¬ 
ciples. T/.islIy, which were thorny and narrow 
w(‘re evil; such were those commonly of the peri¬ 
patetics, and of the schoolmen. 

4‘J. The country life also is well fitted for long 
life; it is much abroad, and in the open air; it is 
not slothful, but ever in employment; it feedeth 
upon fresh cates, and unbought; it is without 
cares and envy. 

.')(). For the military life, we have a good opinion 
of that whilst a man is young. Certainly many 
excellent warriors have been long-lived; Corvi- 
nus, Cainillus, Xenophon, Agesilaus, with others, 
both ancient and modern. No doubt it furthereth 
lung life, to have all things from our youth to our 
elder age mend, and grow' to the better, that a 
youth full of crosses may minister sweetness to 
our old age. We conceive also, that military 
affections, inflamed with a desire of fighting, and 
hope of victory, do infuse such a heat into the 
spirits, as may be profitable for long life. 

• 

Medicines fur Ijong J^ife, 

To the tenth article. 

The art of physic, which we now have, looks 
no further commonly than to conservation of 
health, and cure of diseases. As for those things 
which tend properly to long life, there is hut 
slight mention, and by the way only. Notwith¬ 
standing, wo will propound those medicines 
whicif are notable in this kind, I mean those 
which are cordials. For it is consonant to reason, 
that those things which being taken in cures do 
defend and fortify the heart, or, more truly, the 
spirits, against poisons and diseases being trans¬ 
ferred with judgment and choice into diet, should 
have a good effect, in some sort, towari^ tlie pro¬ 
longing of life. This we will do, not heaping 
them promiscuously together, (as the manner is,) 
but selecting the best. 

!. Gold is given in three forms, either in that 
which th^ call aurum potabile, or in wine 
wherein gold hath been quenched, or in gold in 
the substance, such as are leaf-gold, and the 
filings of gold. As for aurum potabile, it is 
used to be given in desperate or dangerous dis¬ 
eases, and that not without good success. But 
we suppose that the spirits of the salt, by which 
the gold is dissolved, do rather minister that vir¬ 
tue which is found in it, than the gold itself, 


I though this secret be wholly suppressed. Now, 
I if the body of g^ld could be opened with these 
{corrosive waters, or by these corrosive waters 
I (so the venemous quality were wanting) well 
washed, we conceive it would be no unprofitable 
medicine. 

2. Pearls are taken either in a fine powder, or 
in a certain mass.or dissolution, by the juice of 
four and new lemons, and they are given some¬ 
times vn aromatical confections', sometimes in 
liriuor. The pearl, no doubt, hath some affinity 
wnh the shell in which it groweth, and may be 
of the s^me quality witji the shells of crawfishes. 

3. Amongst the tipnsparent precious stones, 
two* only are accounted cordial, the emerald and 
the jacinth, which are given under the same forms 
that the pearls are; save only, that the dissolu¬ 
tions of*them, as far as we know, are not in use. 
But we suspect these glassy jewels, lest they 
should be cutting. 

Of these which we have mentioned, how far 
and in what manner they arc helpful, shall be 
spoken hereafter. 

4. Bezoar stone is of approved virtue for re¬ 
freshing the spirits and procurigj^ a gentle sweat. 
As for the unicorn’s horn, it hath lost the credit 
with us; yet so as it may keep rank with harts¬ 
horn, and the bone in the Heart of a hart, and 
ivory, and such like. 

Ambergris is one of the best to appease and 
oarofort the spirits. 

5. Hereafter, follow the names only of the 
dimple cordials, seeing their virtues are suffi¬ 
ciently known. 

J/ot. —Saffron, folium indiim, lignum aloes, 
citron pill or rind, balm, basil, clove-gillyflowers, 
orange floyveis, rosemary, mint, betony, carduus 
benedictus. 

Cold. —Nitre, roses, violets, strawberry leaves, 
strawberries, juice of sweet lemons, juice of 
sWeet oranges, juice djj^earmains, borage, bu- 
glqss, burnet, sanders^Wmphire. 

Seeing ourspeech now is of those things which 
may be transferred int/- diet, all hot waters and 
chymical oils, (whiem as a certain trifler saith, 
are under the planet! Mars, and have,, a furious 
and destructive force,^ as, also, all hot and biting 
spices are to be rejected, and a consideration to 
be had how waters and liquors may be made of 
the former simples; not those phlegmatic distilled 
waters, nor again those burning waters or spirits 
>of wine, but such as may be more temperate,,and 
yet lively, and sending forth a benign vapour. 

6.1 make some question touching the frequent 
le(!^ng of blood, whether it conduceth to long 
|ufe or no't; and I am rather in the>>opinion that it 
doth, if it be turnefl into a habit, and other things 
be well diap 9 sed, for it letteth out the old juice 
of ;(he body an^ibringeth in new. « 

I suppose also, ^at some emaciating diseases, 
well cured, do profit to long life, for they yield 
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new juice, the old being consumed, and 'as (he 
saith) to recover a sickhess, is to renew youth. 
Therefore it were good to make some artificial 
diseases, which is done by strict and emaciating 
diets, of which I shall speak hereafter. 

The Intentions. 

To the twelfth, thirteenth, anil fourteenth articles. 

Having finished the inquisition according to 
th^ subjects, as, namely, of inanimate bodies, 
vegetables, living creatures, man, I will come 
now nearer to the iiiaUer, and order inise inquisi¬ 
tions by certain intrmliom^ such as are tri\p and 
proper (as I ant wholly persuaded,) and wj^ich 
are the very paths to mortal life. For in tliis 
part, nothing tiiat is of worth hatli hitiierto been 
inquired, but tiie contemplations of men havo 
been but simple and non-proficients. For when 
1 licar men on the one side speak of comforting 
natural heat, and the radical moisture, and of 
meats which breed good blood, such as may 
neither be burnt nor phlegmatic, and of Uie 
cheering and Recreating the spirits, I suppose 
theiif to be no bad iqen which speak these things; 
but none of these workoth elTectually towards 
the end. Hut when, on the other side, I hear 
several discourses touching medicines made of 
gold, because gold is not subject to corruption; 
and touching precious stones, to refresh tiic 
spirits by their hidden properties and lustre, aiid 
that if they could be taken and retained in vq^- 
sels, the balsams and quintessences of living 
creatures would make men conceive a proud liope 
of immortality. And that the flesh of serpents 
and harts, by a certain consent, are powei;Cul to 
the renovation of life, because the bno-castetli his 
skin, the other his horns; (they should also have 
added tlic flesh of eagles, because the gaglo 
changes liis bill.) And that a certain man, when 
he had fouiiri an oinb|^nt liidden under tlie 
ground, and had anointed himself therewith f|om 
head to foot, (except!ng't^ly the soles of his fc«t) 
did, by his anointing, lilte t.iree hundred years 
without any disease, saveiml^ some tumours in 
the so'es* of his feet. ^lad of Artesius, wjio, 
when he found his spiritfready to depart, drew 
into his body the spirit of a certain young man, 
and thereby made him breathless, bi)^ himself 
lived many years by another man’s spirit. And 
of fortunate hours, according to the figures of 
heagen, in which medicines are to be gatliered 
and compounded for the prolongation of life; and 
of the seals of planets, by which virtues mav be 
drawn and fetched down from heaven tt» proloW 
life; and sucil like fabulous and superstitious 
vanities. I wonder exceedingly that men should 
so much dote as to sufler themselves to be deluded 
with these 4hings. And, again^I do pity nflin- 
kind that they should have th.*hard fortune to be 
besieged with such frivolous and senseless ap- 
Voii. III.—-62 


'■ prehensions, ^ut mine Intentions do both oeme 
I home to the^ntter, and are far from vain and 
j credulous imaginations; being also such, as I 
conceive, posterity may add much to the matters 
which satisfy these intentions; but to Uie inten¬ 
tions tliemselves, but a little. Notwithstanding 
there are a few things, and those of very great 
moment, of which 1 would have men to be fore¬ 
warned. 

First, We are of that opinion, that we esteem 
the offices of life to be more w’orthy than life itself. 
Therefore, if tliere be any thing of that kind that 
may indeed exactly answer our intentions, yet so 
tliat the nfllces and duties of life be thereby hin¬ 
dered, whatsoever it be of this kind, we reject it. 
Perhaps wo may make some light mention of 
some things, but we insisl not upon them. For 
we make no serious nor diligent discourse, either 
of leading the life in caves, where the sunbeams 
and several changes of the air pierce not, like 
Epiinenidcs his cave; or of perpetual baths, 
made of liquors prepared; or of shirts and sear- 
cloths, so np])licd, that the body should bo al¬ 
ways, as it were, in a box; or of thick paintings 
of the body, after the manner of some barbarous 
nations; or of an exact ordering of our life and 
diet, which aiinctli only at this, and mindeth 
nothing else but that a man live, (as was that of 
Herodicus amongst The ancients, and of Cornarus 
the Venetian in our days, hut with greater mode¬ 
ration,) or of any such prodigy, tcdiousngss, or 
inconveniericn; but w'O propound such remedies 
a*hd priicepts, by which the offices of life may 
neither be dcfertcd,nor receive any great inter¬ 
ruptions or molestations. 

Secondly, On the other side, wo denounce unto 
men that they will give over trifling, and not ima¬ 
gine that so great a work as the slopping and 
turning back the poiverfiil course of nature can 
be brought to pass by some morning draught, or 
the taking of some precious drug, but thift they 
would be assured that it must needs be, that this 
is a work of labour, and consisteth of many rente- 
dies, and a fit connexion of them amongst tliem- 
selvcs; for no man can be so stupid as to imagine 
that what was never yet done can be done, but 
by sufli ways as were never yet attempted. 

Thirdly, We ingeniously profess that some of 
those things which we shall propound, havo not 
been tried by us by way of experiment, (for our 
course of life doth not permit that,) but are de¬ 
rived (as we suppose) upon good reasons, out of 
our principles and grounds, (of which some we 
set down^others we reserve in our mind,) and 
are, as it were, cut and digged out of the rock 
and mine of nature herself. Nevertheless, we 
have been careful, and that with all providence 
and circumspection, (seeing the Scripture saith of 
the body of man, that it is more worth than rai¬ 
ment,) to propound such remedies as may at least 
be safe, if peradvonture they be not fruitful. 
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Fourthly, We would have mw rightly to ob¬ 
serve and distinguish that those tmngs which are 
good for a healthful life, are not always good for 
a long life; for there are some things which do 
further the alacrity of the spirits, and the strength 
and vigour of the functions, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing, do cut off from the sum of life: and there 
are other things which are profitable to prolonga¬ 
tion of life, which, are not without some peril of 
health, unless this matter be salved by fit reme¬ 
dies ; of which, notwithstanding, as occasion shall 
be offered, wo will not omit to give some cautions 
and monitions. 

Lastly, We have thought good to propound 
sundry remedies according to the several inten¬ 
tions, but the choice of those remedies, and the 
order of them, to leave to discretion; for to set 
down exactly which of them agreeth best, with 
which constitution of body, which with the 
several courses of life, which with each man’s 
particular age, and how they are to be taken one 
after another, and how the whole practicpie of 
these things is to be administered and governed, 
would be too long, neither is it fit to bo pub¬ 
lished. 

In the topics we propounded three intentions; 
the prohibiting of consumption, the perfecting of 
reparation, and the renewing of oldness. But 
seeing those things which shall be said are no¬ 
thing less than words, we will deduce these three 
intentions to ten operations. 

1. 'I'lio first is the operation upon the spirits, 
tliat they may renew their vigour. 

2. The second operation is upon the exclusion 
of the air. 

.I. 'i'ho third operation is upon the blood, and 
the sangiiifying heat. 

4. The foiirtli operation is upon the juices of 
the body. 

r>. The fifth operation is upon the bowels, for 
their eMriision of aliment. 

I>. The sixth operation is upon the outer parts, 
for their attraction of aliiiient. 

7. 'I'he seventh operation is upon the aliment 
itself, fur the insinuation thereof. 

H. The eighth operation is upon the last act of 
assimilation. ' 

■ 9. The ninth operation is upon the intieneration 
of the parts, after they begin to be dried. 

10. The tenth operation is upon the '^purging 
away of old juice, and supplying of now' juice. 

Of thes<t operations, the four first belong to 
tho first intention, the four next to the second 
intention, and the two last to the tl^ird inten¬ 
tion. 

But because this part touching the intentions 
doth tend to practice, under the name of history, 
we will not only comprise experiments and obser¬ 
vations, but also counsels, remedies, explications 
of causes, assumptions, and whatsoever hath re¬ 
ference hereunto. 


I. 'Fhe Operation upon the Spirits, that they may 
remain yout/^ul, and renew their Vigour. 

The history. 

1. The spirits are the master workmen of all 
eflects in the body. This is manifest by consent, 
and by infinite instances. 

2. If any man‘could procure that a young 
man’s spirit could be conveyed into an old man’s 
body, it is not unlikely but this great wheel of 
the,spirits might turn about the lesser wheela-of 
the parts, and so the course of nature become 
retrograde. 

3 .1 In every consunfption, whether it be by (ire 
or ^y age, the more the spirit of the body, or the 
heat, preyeth upon the moisture, the lesser is the 
duration,pf that thing. This occurs everywhere, 
and is manifest. 

4. Tho spirits arc to be put into such a tem¬ 
perament and degree of activity, that they should 
not ('ds he sailh) drink and guzzle the juices of 
the body, but sip them only. 

5. There arc two kinds of flames, the one eager 
and weak, which consumes sligh^ substances, but 
hath little power over the hardeP, 'as the flame of 
straw or small sticks : the other strong and con¬ 
stant, which converts hard pnd obstinate sub¬ 
stances ; as the flame of hard wood, and such 
like. 

^6. The eager flames, and yet less robust, do dry 
bodies, and render them exhaust and sapless; 
bv.t the stronger flames do intenerate and melt 
them. 

7. Also in dissipating medicines, some vapour 
forth the thin part of the tumours or swellings, 
and tfeese harden the tumour; others potently dis¬ 
cuss, and tlipse soften it. 

8. Also in purging and absterging medicines, 
som^, carry away the fluid humours violently, 
ot^icrs draw the more obstinate and viscous. 

9. The spirits ought to be invested and armed 

witfi such a heat, that tliey may choose rather to 
stir and undermiao ha^i and obstinate matters, 
than to discharge and/carry away the thin and 
prepared: for by thatr.means the body becomes 
grqen and solid. *' 

] 0. Tho spirits are so to be wrouglit and temper¬ 
ed, that they may be in substance dense, not rare; 
in heai' st»?ng, not eager; in quantity snflicient for 
the oflices of life, not redundant or turgid; in mo- 
^tion appeased, not dancing or unequal. 

11. That vapours work powerTully upon the 
spirits it is manifest by sleep, by drunkenness, 
by ^elancholic passions, by letificant medicines, 

“‘odours, calling the spirits back ^ain in swoon- 
mgs and fainlings. 

12. The spirits are condensed four ways; cither 
by putting them to flight, or by refrigerating and 
coo'iing them, oi^y stroking them, of by quieting 
them. And first of their condensation, by putting 
them to flight. 
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13. Whatsoever putteth to flight on all* parts 
drivrth the- body into his centre, and so con- 
denseth. 

11. To tlie condensation of the spirits by 
flight, (he most powerful and efieetual is opium, 
and next opiates, and generally all soporifurous 
things. 

15. The force of opium to the condensation of 
the spirits is exceeding strong, when as perhaps 
three grains thereof will in a short time Sb coagu¬ 
late the spirits, tliat they return no more, but art 
fxtinguislied, and hecoinc immovable. * 

lij. U]>iuni, and the lil(e, pul not th^spirits tr 
flight hy their coldness, foskthey have parts mani¬ 
festly hot, hut on the contrary cool by (heir put¬ 
ting till' spirits to flight. 

IT. The flight of the spirits by opium and opt- 
ate medicines is best seen by applying fitu same 
outwardly, for llic spirits straiglit withdraw them¬ 
selves, and will return no mure, but the part is 
mortifled, and turns to a gangrene. 

18. Opiates in grievous pains, as in the stone, 
or the cutting olT of a limb, mitigate pains most 
of all, liy pultino the spirits to flight. 

197 Opiates obtain a good effect from a bad 
cause; for the flight of the spirits is evil, but the 
condensation of them through their flight is good. 

‘2(1. Tho (ireciaYis attributed much both for 
health and for prolongation of life, as opiates, but 
the Arabians much more, insomuch that their 
grand medicines (which they called the gnit^s 
hands) had opium for their basis and principal 
ingredient, other things being mixed to abate aXd 
correct the noxious qualities thereof: such were 
treacle, mithridate, and the rest. 

21. Whatsoever is given 4fith good success in 

the curing of pestilential and malignant diseases, 
to stop and bridle the spirits, lest they grow tur¬ 
bulent and tumultuous, may very happily be 
transferred to the prolongation of life; Fof one 
thing is effectual unto both, namely, the conden¬ 
sation of the spirits: now, there is nothing bittter 
for that than opiates. t-. , * 

22. 'I’heTurks find opii^m, 'ven in a reasonalile 
good quantity, harmless fii^ comfortable, inso¬ 
much lhal they take it beftje their battle to excite , 
cour ige; but to us, iinlcsf it be in a very sntall j 
quantity, and with good correctives, it is mortal. 

23. Opium and opiates arc manifestly f^nd to 
excite Venus; which shows them to have force to 
corroborate the spirits. 

2J. Distilled water out of wild poppy is givem 
with good success in surfeits, agues, and divers 
diseases; which, no doubt, is a temperate kind 
of opiate. Neither let any man wonder atVihe 
various use of4t, for that is familiar to opiates, i\ 
regard that the spirits, corroborated and con¬ 
densed, will rise up ugain’st any disease. 

25, The 'J^urks use a kind of ^erb which they 
call caphe, which they dry amj^ powder, and then 
drink in warm water, which they say doth not a 


little sharpen them both in their courage and in 
their wits; nolarithstanding, if it he taken in a 
large quantity, it affects and disturbs the mind; 
whereby it is manifest, that it is of the same 
nature with opiates. 

2ii. There is a root much renowned in all tho 
eastern parts which they call betel, which tho In¬ 
dians and others use to carry in their mouths, and 
j to champ it, and by that champing they are won¬ 
derfully enabled both to endure labours, and to 
overcome sicknesses, and to tho act of carnal 
copulation; it seems to be a kind of stupefaclivc, 
because it exceedingly blacks the teeth. 

27. Tobacco in our age is iiiimoderatefy grown 
into use, and il'aflects men with a secret kind of 
delight, insomuch that they who have once inured 
tlieiiiseivcs unto it, can lianlly af^-rwards leave 
it; and no doubt it hath power to lighten the 
body, and to shake off weariness. Now, tho 
virtue of it is eoiiiiiioiily thought to be, beenusc it 
opens the jiassages, and voids liuiiioiirs; but it 
may more rightly be referred to the condensation 
of tbc'spirits, for it is a kind of henbane, and mani¬ 
festly troubles the bead as opiates do. 

28. There arc soinetinirs humours engendered 

in the body, which arc as it were opiate them¬ 
selves; as it is in some kind of melancholies, 
with which if a man be affected it is a sign of very 
long life. • 

29. The simple opiates (which are also called 
stiipcfactives) are these; opium itself, which is 
the juice of poppy, both the poppies as well in the 
herb as in the seed, henbane, mandrake, hemlock, 
tobacco, nightaJiade. 

30. The compound opiates arc, treacle, mithri- 
late, trifera, laudanum, paracelsi, iliaconiutn,dia- 
scordiiim, philonium, pills of boundstongiie. 

31. From this which hath been said, certain 
Icsignations or counsels may be deduced for the 
prolongation of life, according to the present in¬ 
tention, namely, of condensing the spirits by 
ipiates. 

32. Let there be, therefore, every year, from 
idult years of youth, an opiate diet; let it be taken 
iboiit the end of May, because the spirits in the 
lUtnim-r are more loose and attenuated, and there 
arc le|s dangers from cold humours; let it be 
some magistral opiate, weaker than those that are 
commonly in use, both in respect of a smaller 
quantity of opium, and of a more sparing mixture 
of extreme hot things; let it be token in the morn¬ 
ing betwixt sleeps. The fare for that time would 
be more simple and sparing than ordinary, with¬ 
out wine, or spices, or vaporous things. This 
medicine Id be taken only each other day, and to 
be continued for a fortnight. 'I'bis designation 
in our judgment comes home to the intention. 

33. Opi-ates also may be taken not only by tho 
mouth, but also by fumes; but the fumes must be 
such as may not move the expulsive faculty too 
strongly, nor force down humours, but only taken 
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in a weft, may work upon the spirits within the 
brain. And, therefore, a sufTumij^tion of tobacco, 
lignum aloes, rosemary leaves dried, and a little 
myrrh snufTcd up in the morning at the mouth and 
nostrils, would be very good. 

34. In grand opiates, such as are treacle, 
mithridate, and the rest, it would not be amiss 
(especially in youth) to take rather the distilled 
waters of them, than themselves in their bodies; 
for the vapour in distilling doth rise, but the heat 
of the medicine commonly settleth. Now, dis¬ 
tilled waters are good in those virtues which are 
convoyed by vapours, in other things but weak. 

35. There are medicines which have a certain 
weak and hidden degree, and therefore safe to an 
opiate virtue; these send forth a slow and copious 
vapour, but not malignant as opiates do; there¬ 
fore they put not the spirits to flight, notwithstand¬ 
ing they congregate them, and somewhat thicken 
them. 

3G. Medicines, in order to opiates, are princi¬ 
pally saffron, next folium indum, ambergris, 
coriander seed prepared, amomum, pseuda mo- 
miim, lignum rhodium, orange-flower water, and 
much more the infusion of the same flowers new 
gathered in the oil of almonds, niitinogs pricked 
full of holes and macerated in rosewater. 

37. As opiates arc to be taken very sparingly, 
and at certain times, as was s;ud, so these second¬ 
aries may be taken familiarly, and in our daily 
diet, and they will be very clfectual to prolonga¬ 
tion of life. Certainly an apothecary of Calecutc, 
by the tise of amber, is said to have lived a hun¬ 
dred and sixty years, and the noblemen of War- 
bary througVi tlie use thereof are certified to be 
very long-lived, whereas the mean people are but 
of short life. An<l our ancestors, who were 
longer lived than we, did use saifron iiiueh in 
their cakes, broths, and the like. And touching 
the first way of condensing the spirits of opiates, 
and thp subordinates thereto, thus much. 

38. Now we will inquire of the second way of 
condensing the spirits by cohl, for the jiroper 
work of cold is condensation, and it is done with¬ 
out any malignity, nr adverse quality ; and there¬ 
fore it is a safer operation than by opiates, though 
somewhat loss powerful, if it bo done by turns 
only as opiates are. But then again, because it 
may be used familiarly, and in our daily diet 
with moderation, it is much more powj;rnil for 
the prolongation of life than by opiates. 

39. The refrigeration of tlie spirits is effected 
three way*, either by respiration, or by vapours, 
or by aliment. The first is the best, but, in a 
sort, out of our power; the second is potent, but 
yet ready and at hand; the third is weak and 
somewhat about. 

40. Air clear and pure, and which hath no fog¬ 
giness in it before it be received into the lungs, 
and which is least exposed to the sunbeams, con- 
denseth the spirits best. Such is found either on 


' the tops of dry mountains, or in champaigns open 
' to the windt and yet not without some shade. 

I 41. As for the refrigeration and condensation 
I of the spirits by vapours, the root of this opera- 
I tion we place in nitre, as a creature purposely 
; made and chosen for this end, being thereunto led 
I and persuaded by these arguments. 

42. N itre is a kind of cool spice; this is appa¬ 
rent to the sense itself, for it bites the tongue and 
palate whh cold, as spices do with heat, and it is 
the only thing, as far as we know, that hath tips 
property. 

43. Aln| 08 t all cold things (which are cold pro¬ 
perly ^nd not by accident, as opium is) are poor 
and jejune of spirit; contrarily, things full of spi¬ 
rit a're almost all hot, only nitre is founil amongst 
vegetables, which aboundeth with spirit and yet 
is cold. 'As for camphire, which is Ibll of spirit, 
and yet performeth the actions of cold, it coolcth 
by accident only, as namely, for that by the thin¬ 
ness thereof, without acrimony, it hcipetii perspi¬ 
ration and inflammations. 

44. In congealing and freezing of liipiors 
(which is lately grown into use) ^ laying snow 
and ice on the outside of the vessel, nitre is* also 

ii 

added, and no doubt it cxcitcth and fortiflcth the 
congelation. It is true, that they use also for this 
work ordinary bay-salt, wliicll doth rather give 
activity to the coldness of the snow, than cool by 
itself; but, as I have heard, in the hotter regions, 
where snow falls not, the congealing is wrought 
by nitre alone; but this I cannot certainly aflirm. 

45. It is affirnied that gunpowder, which con- 
sisteth principally of nitre, being taken in drink 
doth conduce to valour, and that it is used often¬ 
times by mariners and soldiers before they begin 
their battlcij, u>, the Turks do opium. 

40. Nitre is given with good success in burn¬ 
ing agues, and pestilential fevers, to mitigate and 
bridle their pernicious licats. 

47. It is iinmifest, that nitre in gunpowder doth 
inigfitily abhor the flame, from whence is caused 
th^rhorrible crack,and g/ifling. 

48. Nitre is found tqbo, as it were, the spirit 
of the earth; for t|iis/ is most certain, that any 
earth, though pure andlunmixed with nifrous mat¬ 
ter,' if it be so laid up i.nd covered, that it be free 

I from the sunbeams, and putteth forth no vegetable, 
will gather nitre, even in good abundance. By 
which it is clear, that the spirit of nitre is not only 
inferior to the spirit of living creatures, but also to 
•the spirit of vegetables. 

49. Cattle, wliich drink of nitrous water, do 
manifestly grow fat, which is a sign of the cold in 
niU^, 

( 50. The manuring of the soiKis chiefly by 
nitrous substances; for all dung is nitrous, and 
this is a sign of the spirit in nitre. 

I £-1. From hep,"e it appears, that spirits of 
1 man may be coolqi) and condensed by the spirit 
I of nitre, and be made more crude and less eager. 
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And, therefore, as strong wines, and spicfis, and j 60, And as touching the condensing of the spi- 
the like, do burn the spirits and shorten life; so, rits by cold, thus much. The third way of con- 
on the contrary side, nitre doth compose and densing the spirits wo said to be by that which 
repress them, and furthereth to life. | we call stroking the spirits. The fourth, by 

52. Nitre may be used with meat, mixed with quieting tlie alacrity and unruliness of them. 

our salt, to the tenth part of the salt; in broths < 61. Such things stroke the spirits as are pleas- 

taken in the morning, for three grains to ten, also ing and friendly to them, yet they allure them 
in beer; but howsoever it be used, with modera- ; not to go abroad; but rather prevail, that the spi- 
tion, it is of p[ime force to long life. j tits, contented as it were in their own society, do 

53. As opium.holds the pre-cminene6 in con- enjoy themselves, and betake themselves into 
demising the spirits, by putting them to flighty and , their proper centre. 

hath a iilial his subordinates less potent, but more i 61. For these, if yon recollect those things 
sale, which may he taken both in grea|pr quantity | which were formerly set down, as subordinates to 
and in more frequent use,%f which we hatjp for- opium and nitre, there will need no otlicr inquisi- 
nierly spoken; so also nitre, which eondenseth tion. 

the spirits by cold, and by a kind of frescour) (as 62. As for the-quieting of the nnniliness of the 
we now-a-days speak,) hath also his subordinates, spirits, wc shall prcseiilljs speak of that, when wo 

51. .'Subordinates to nitre are, all thlfse things inquire touching their motion. Now then, seeing 
wliicli yield an odour somewhat earthy, like the wc have spoken of tliat condensation of the spirits 
smell of earth, pure and good, newly digged or which pertaineth to their substance, we will come 
turned up; of this sort the chief arc, borage, bu- to the temper of heat in them, 
loss, langiic de bcenf, burnet, strawberry leaves, 63^. Tlio heat of the spirits, as wo said, ought 
and strawhrrries, frambois, or raspis, raw ciicum- to be of that kind, that it may be robust, not eager, 
hers, raw pearniains, vine leaves, and buds, also and may delight rather to master the tough and 
violris, obstinate, than to carry away the thin and light 

55. The next in order, are those which have a humours. 

certain freshness of smell, hiit somewhat more 61. Wo nnist beware of spices, wine, and 
inclined to heat, yet not altogether voiil of that strong drinks, that onr use of them he very tem- 
virtne of refreshing hy coolness; such as arc perate, and sonieliiiies discontinued. Also of 
halm, green citrons, green oranges, rosew'ater dis- savory, wihl marjnnim, pennyroyal, and all such 
lilh'd, roasted wardens; also the damask, red, Snd as hite and heat the tongue; for they yield unto 
musk roses. the spirits a heat not ojn-rative, but predatory. 

56. 'Phis is to he noted, that subordinates* to f.S.'riicse yield a robust heat, especially clecam- 

nitre do commonly confer more to this intension pane, garlieks cardans henedictns, walerrrcsses, 
raw, than having passed the fire, because thattho^ while they are young, germander, angelica, xe- 
sjiirii of cooling is dissipate'd hy the fire, therefore doary, vervin, valerian, myrrh, pepperwort, older 
they arc best taken either infnscd*in #omc liquor, llowers, garden ehcrvilc. 1 he usi; ol these things, 
or with choice and judgment, sometimes in salads, 

57. As the condensation of the spirits by snbor- sometimes in medicines, will satisfy this ope- 
dinates to opium is, in some sort, performed by ration. 

odours, so also that which is by siibordinatei to 60. It falls out well, that the grand opiates will 
nitre; therefore the smell of now and pure ilarth, also servo excellently for this operation, in respect 
taken citlier by following th-i plough, or hjTjlig- hat they yield such a heat hy composition, which 
ging, or by weeding, excellently refresheth the s wished, hut not to be found in simples. For 
spirits. Also the leaver of trees in woods, or .he mixing of those excessive hot things, (siieh as 
hedg. s,»filling towards jthe middle of antninn, arc eiiphorhinm, pellilory of Spain, slavisacrc, 
yitM .1 good refreshing tf the spirits, but none so dragjpnwort, anacordi, eastorenm, arisUdochium, 
good as strawberry leaves dying. I.ikewise the opponaic, ammoniachnni, galhannin, and the like, 
smell of violets, or wallflowers, or heyiflqjvers, or which of themselves cannot he taken inwardly,) 
sweetbrier, or lioneystickles, taken as they grow, to qualify and abate the slupefactive virtue of the 
ill passing by them only, is of the same nature. opium, they do make such a constitution of a 

^8. Nay, and we know a certain great lofd medicament as wc now require; which is excel- 
Avho lived long, that had every morning, imme- lenlly seen in this, that treacle and inithridate, 
diately after sleep, a clod of fresh earth lay! in a and the rest, are not sharp, nor bite the tongue, 
fair napkin under his nose, that he might taltq^he | but are Only somewhat bitter, and of strong scent, 
smell thereof • ' and at last manifest their hrat when they come 

5!). There is no doubt but the cooling and tem- I into the stomach, and in their subsequent opera- 
pering of the blood by cool things, sneh as arc tions. 

endive, siWeory, Inverwort, ptiilJain, and thtflike, 67. There conduces also to the robust heat of 
do also by consequent cool the spirits. But this the spirits, Venus often excited, rare.ly performed; 
is about, whereas vapours cool immediately. i and no less some of the alfections, of which shall 

. Si 
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be spoken hereafter. So touchinj^ the heat of the 
spirits, analogical to the prolongation of life, thus 
much. 

G8. Touching the quantity of the spirits, that 
tliey bo not exuberant and boiling, but rather 
sparing, and within a mean, (seeing a small flame 
doth not devour so much as a great flame,) the 
inquisition will be sliort. 

(i!). it seems to be approved by experience, that 
a spare diet, and almost a pythagorical, such as is 
either preseril>ed by tlie strict rules of a inoiias- 
tical life, or practised by hermits, which have ne¬ 
cessity and poverty for their rule, rendereth a man 
long-lived. 

7t). Hitherto appertain drinking of water, a hard 
hed, abstinence from fire, a slender diet, (as, 
namely, of herbs, frniUi, flesh, and fish, rather 
jiowdered and salted, than fresh and hut, a hair 
shirt, freipient fastings, fre((uciit watchings, few 
sensual pleasures, and such like; for all these 
diminish the spirits, and reduce them to such a 
quantity ns may be sullicient only fur the func¬ 
tions .of life, whereby the depredation is' the 
less. 

71. Iliit if the diet shall not bn altogether so 
rigorous and mortifying, yet, notwithstanding, 
shall be always equal and constant to itself, it 
worketh the same eifect. We see it in flames, 
that a lianie somewhat biggea (so it be always 
alike and quiet) eonsumetli less of the fuel, than 
a lesser flame blown with bellows, and by gusts 
stronger or weaker. That which the regiment 
and diet of Cornariis, the Venetian, showed, 
plainly, who did eat and drink so nifiny years to¬ 
gether by a just weight, whereby he exceeded a 
hundred years of age, strong in limbs, and entire 
in his senses. 

7‘2. dare also must be taken, that a body, plen¬ 
tifully nourished, and not emaciated by any of 
these aforesaid diets, omittelh not a soasonalde 
use of Venus, lest the spirits increase too fast, 
and soften and destroy the body. So then, touch¬ 
ing a moderate quantity of spirits, and (as we 
may say) frugal, thus much. 

7.7. The inquisition, touching bridling the mo¬ 
tions of the spirits, followeth next. Motion doth 
manifestly attenuate and inflame them. This 
bridling is done by three means; by slgep, by 
avoiding of vehement labours, immoderate exer¬ 
cise, and, in a word, all lassitude; and by re¬ 
fraining irksome aiToctions. And, first, touching 
sleep. 

74. The f.tble tells us, that Epimenides slept 
many years together in a cave, and all that time 
needed no meat, because the spirits waste not 
much in sleep. 

75. Experience teacheth us that certain creatures,' 
as dormice and hats, sleep in some close places a j 
whole winter together; such is the force of sleep 
to restrain all vital consumption. That which 
bees or drones are also thought to do, though j 


sometimes destitute of honey, and likewise but¬ 
terflies and other flies. 

76. Sleep after dinner (the stomach sending up 
no unpleasing vapours to the head, as being the 
first dews of our meat) is good for the sfiints, 
but derogatory and hurtful to all other points ol 
health. Notwithstanding in extreme old age 
there is the same reason of meat and sleep, for 
both our meals and our sleeps should be then fre- 
(jiient, but short and little; nay, and towards the 
last period of old age, a mere rest, and, as it 
were, a perpetual reposing doth best, especially 
in winter-t^ne. 

77. But as moderaU^ sleep conferreth to long 
life, so'much more if it be quiet and nut disturbed. 

78. ' These procure quiet sleep, violets, lettuce, 
especially boiled, syrup of dried roses, sall'ron, 
balm, applies, at our going to bed ; a sop of bread 
in malmsey, especially where musk-roses have 
been first infused; therefore it would not be amiss 
to make some pill or a small draught of these 
things, and to use it familiarly. Al.so tlio.se things 
which shut the mouth of the stomach cloi-e, as 
coriander seed prepared, quinces and wardens 
roasted, do induce sound sleep jliut abovo^all 
things in youth, and for those that have sufficient 
strong stomachs, it will be best to take a good 
draught of clear cold water whdn they go to bed. 

Touching voluntary and procured trances, as 
also fixed and profound thoughts, so as they be 
without irksomeness, I have nothing certain ; no 
loiibt they make to this intention, and condense 
lhe''Bpirits, and that more potently than sleep, see¬ 
ing they lay asleep, and suspend the senses as 
much or more. Touching them, let further in¬ 
quiry be made. So far touching sleep. 

79. As for mrtion and exercise, lassitude hurt- 
clh, and so (foth all motion and exercise which is 
too nimble and swift, as running, tennis, fencing, 
and tlfe like ; and, again, when our strength is 
cxtiiadcd and strained to the uttermost, as dancing, 
wrestling, and such like; for it is certain, that thu 
spirits being driven into straits, either by the 
swiltness of the motion, or by the straining of the 
forces, do afterward become more eager and pre¬ 
datory. On the other kide, exercises wjhich stir 
up a'good strong motion|)but not over swift, or to 
our utmost strength, (such as are leaping, shoot¬ 
ing, riding, bowling, and the like,) do not hurt, 
hut rather benefit. 

We must come now to the affections and pas- 
sbns of the mind, and see which of them are 
hurtful to long life, which profitable. ' 

80. Great Joys attenuate and diffuse the spirits, 
and ^orten life; familiar cheerfulness strengthens 
th^spirits,'ey calling them forth, ami yet not re¬ 
solving them. 

81. Impressions of joy in the sense are naught; 
ruminations of jrw in the memory, oj^apprehen- 
sions of them in none or fancy, are good. 

82. Joy suppressed, or communicated sparingly. 
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doth more comfort the spirits, than joy poured 
forth and published. 

83. Grief and sadness, if it be void of fear, and 
afflict not too much, doth rather prolong life; for 
it contracteth the spirits, and is a kind of con¬ 
densation. 

81. Great fears shorten the life; for though 
grief and fear do both strengthen the spirit, yet in 
grief there is a simple contraction; but in fear, 
by reason of ^he cares taken for the remedy, and 
ho|>es intermixed, there is a turmoil and vexing 
of the spirits. * 

85. Anger suppresse^j is also a kii^l of vexa¬ 
tion, and eausetli the spirit to feed upon thcjuiecs 
of the body ; but let loose and breaking fortii, it 
hcipetli; as those medicines do, which indftco a 
robust heat. 

8 (i. Envy is the worst of all pasfions, and 
feeileth upon the spirits, and they again upon tlie 
lindy, and so mucli the mure, because it is per¬ 
petual, and, as it is said, kcepetit no holidays. 

87. Pity of another man’s misfortune, wbicli is 
not likely to befall ourselves, is good ; but pity, 
wbieb may retloct with some similitude upon the 
party pitying, naught, because it cxoitctli fear. 

88 , Light shame hurtclh not, seeing it con 
tracteth the spirits a little, and then straight dif- 
fiisplh them, insdmueh that sliaincf.tced persons 
e.ommnniy live long; but shame for some great 
ignominy, and which afllicteth the mind long, 
contraetetli the spirits even to suffocation, Und 
is pernicious. 

80. Love, if it be not unfortunate, and ^oo 
deeply wounding, is a kind of joy, ,ind is subject 
to tlie same laws which we have set down toueh- 
iiig j'ly. • 

00. Hope is the most bencfieiiikof^all tHh afl’ec- 
tioiis, and doth much to the prolongation of life, 
if it be not too often frustrated, but entertaineth 
the fancy with an expectation of good; thirefore 
they which fix and propound to themselves seme 
end, as the mark and scope of their life, anitcon- 
tiniially and by degrees go forward in the dame, 
are, fir the most part, long-I'vcd ; insomuch lliat 
when they are come to the top of their hope, and 
can go go higher therein, tfiey commonly droop, 
and live not long after, that hope is a leaftjoy, 
whii-li may be beaten out to a great extension, 
like gold. 

!)l. Admiration and light contcnfplafion arc 
very powerful to the prolonging of life; for they 
hold the spirits in such things as delight Ihbm, 
and suffer them not to tumultuate, or to carry 
themselves unquietly and waywardly. And, 
therefore, all the contemplators of natural t'r.jngs, 
whie.h had so many and eminent ob/ects to^^- 
mire, (as Democritus, Plato, Parmenides, Apol¬ 
lonius,) were long-lived^ also rhe^ricians, which 
tasted hu^lightly of things, studied Qither 
exornation of speech than ppfundity of matters, 
were also long-lived; as Gorgias, Protagoras, 


Isocrates, Seneca. And, certainly, as old men ara 
for the most part talkative, so talkative men do 
often grow very old : for it shows a light contem¬ 
plation, and such as do not much strain the spirits, 
or vex them ; but subtle, and acute, and eager in¬ 
quisition shortens life, for it tireth the spirit, and 
wasieth it. 

And as touching the motion of the spirits, by 
the affections of the mind, thus much. Now, we 
will add certain other general observatiuns touch¬ 
ing the spirits, besides the former, which fall not 
into the preredent distribution. 

9‘J. E.sj)eriiil care must he taken that flie spirits 
be not too often resolved; for attenuation goclh 
before resolution, and the spirit once aUcniiaied 
doth not very easily retire, or is condensed. Now, 
resolution is caused by sver-great labours, over- 
vehement afleclions of the mind, over-great sweats, 
over-great evacuation, hot baths, and an uiitenipc- 
rato and iinseasonable use of Venus; also by over- 
greatcarcs and carpings, and anxious expectations; 
lastly, by malignant diseases, and intolerable pains 
and lorments of the body; all which, as mncli as 
may be, (which our vulgar physicians also ad¬ 
vise,) must he avoided. 

93. The spirits are delighted both with wonted 
things and with new. Now, it maketh wonder¬ 
fully to the conservation of the spirits in vigour, 
that we neither usowonted things to a satiety and 
glutting; nor new things, before a quick and 
strong appetite. And, therefore, both customs are 
to he broken off with judgment and care, beforn 
4hcy breed a fulness; and the appetite after new 
things to he •restrained for a time until it grow 
more sharp and jocund; and, moreover, the life, 
as iniicli us may be, so to he ordered, that it may 
have many renovations, and the spirits, by p<T- 
pctual conversing in the same actions, may not 
wax dull. For though it were no ill saying of 
Seneca’s, The fool doth ever begin to live; yet 
this folly, and many more such, are ^oud tor 
long life. 

91. It is to he observed touching the spirits, 
(though the contrary used to be done,) tliat when 
men perceive their spirits to be in good, placid, 
and healthful state, (that which will ho seen by 
the tjan<|uillity of their mind, and ehcerfiil disjio- 
sition,)* that tliey cherish lliem, and not change 
them; but when in a turbulent and untoward 
state, (which will also appear by their sadness, 
lumpisnness, and other indisposition of their 
mind,) that then they straight overwhelm tliem, 
and alter them. Now, the spirits are contained in 
the same state, by a restraining of the affections, 
lemperaieness of diet, abstinence from Venus, 
moderation in labour, indiflerent rest and repose: 
and the contrary to these do alter and overwhelm 
the spirits; as,namely, vehement alfertions, pro¬ 
fuse feastings, immoderate Venus, difficult labours, 
earnest studies, and prosecution of business. Yet 
men are wont, when they are meniest and best 
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disposed, thpii to apply themselrea to feaetings, 
Vcnna, labours, endeavours, business, whereas, if 
they have a regard to long life, (which may scent 
strange,) they should rather practise the contrary. 
For we ought to cherish and preserve good spirits; 
and for the evil disposed spirits to discharge and 
alter them. 

05. Ficintis saith not unwisely, that old men, 
for the comforting of their spirits, ought often to 
Tcmeinhcr and riiniinate upon the acts of their 
childhood and youth; certainly such a rcmein* 
brance is a kind of peculiar nTrc alioii to every old 
man: and, therefore, it is a delight to men to 
enjoy the society of them which have been brought 
up together with them, and to visit the places of 
their education. Vespasian did'attribute so much 
to this matter, that wheithe was emperor, ho would 
by no means he persuaded to leave his father's 
house, though hut mean, lest he should lose the 
wonted object of his eyes, and tho memory of his 
childhood. And besides, he would drink in a 
woollen enp tipped with silver, which wiys his 
grain!mother's, upon festival days. 

DC. One tiling above all is grateful to the spi¬ 
rits, that tliere, be a eonlinual progress to the more 
benign; therefore we should lead such a youth 
and manhood, that our old age should find new 
sidaces, whereof the chief is moderate case: and, 
therefore, old men in hoiioiii'ahle places lay vio¬ 
lent hands upon themselves, who retire not to their 
ease; whereof may be found an eminent example 
in ('assiodoriis, who was of that reputation 
amongst the gothish Kings of Italy, that he W'ah 
as the soul of tlieir alfairs; afterwaRls, being near 
eighty years of age, he betook himself to a mo¬ 
nastery, where he ended not his days before he 
was ii hundred years old. But this thing doth 
reijnire two eaiitions: one, that they drive not oil’ 
till their bodies be utterly worn out and diseased ; 
for in such bodies all mutation, though to the more 
benignrhasteneth death; the other, that they sur¬ 
render not tlieinselves to a sluggish ease, but that 
they embrace soincthingwhicli may entertain their 
thoughts and mind with contentation; in which 
kind, the chief delights arc reading and contem¬ 
plation, and then the desires of building and 
planting. i • 

07. Lastly: the same action, endeavAur, and 
labour, undertaken cheerfully and with a good 
will, doth refresh the spirits, but with aw.aversa- 
tion and unwillingness, doth fret and deject them ;! 
and tlierefoTC it ennferreth to long life, either that 
a man hath i\io art to institute his life sons it may 
be free and suitable to his own humour, or else to 
lay such a command upon his mind, that whatso¬ 
ever is imposed by fortune, it may rather lead him 
than drag him. 

9d. Neither is that to be omitted towards the 
government of the aifections, that especial care be 
taken of the month of the stomach, especially that 
it be not too much relaxed; for that part hath a 


greater dominion over the alTections, especially 
the daily aifections, than either the heart or brain, 
only those things excepted which are wrought by 
potent vapours, as in drunkenness and melan¬ 
choly. 

DO. Touching the operation upon the spirits, 
that they may remain youthful, and renew their 
vigour thus much, which we have done more accu¬ 
rately, for that there is for the most pert amongst 
physicians, and other authors, touching these 
ope^itions, a deep silence; but especially, because 
the operation upon the spirits, and their waxing 
green agafi, is the most ready and compendious 
way jo long life, and fiiat for a twofold conipen- 
dioiisncss; one, because the spirits work compen¬ 
diously upon the body; the other, because vapours 
and the affections work compendiously upon the 
spirits, so as these attain the end, as it were, in a 
right line, other things rather in lines circular. 

II. The Operation upon the Exrlusiun of the Air. 

Tlie IlUtory. 

1 . The exclusion of the air ambient tondeth to 
length of life two ways; first, for that the external 
air, next unto tlio native spiriu, l*owsoever the air 
may he said to animate the spirit of man, and con- 
ferreth not a little to health, dojli most of all prey 
upon the juices of the body, and hasten the desic- 
catiim thereof; and therefore the exclusion of it 
is effectual to length of life. 

2. Another effect which follovvcth the exclusion 
of^iir is much more subtile and profound : namely, 
that the body closed up, and not perspiring by 
the pores, detaineth the spirits within, and turneth 
it upon the harder pajfs of the body, whereby the 
spirit fiollifios and intencrates them. 

0 . Of this thVng, the reason is explained in the 
desiccation of inanimate bodies, and it is an axiom 
almost inrallibic, that the spirit discharged and 
issuing forth, ilricth bodies; detained, mclteth and 
intcoerdteth them. And it is further to be assumed, 
thatjill heat doth properly attenuate and moisten, 
and contractoth and drieth only by acr ident. 

4. Leading the life in dens and caves, where 
the air receives not the sunbeams, may he effectual 
to l^ng life. For the air of itself doth dot much 
towards the depredation of the body, unless it be 
stirred up by heat. Certainly, if a man shall 
recall things past to his memory, it will appear 
that tlie statures of men have been anciently much 
^rcj^tcr than those that succeeded, as in Sicily, 
and some other places: but this kind of menied 
their lives, for the most part, in caves. Now, 
leng^ of life, and largeness of limbs, have some 
afl^ty; tUocave alsoof Epimenide^walks among 
tne fables. I suppose likewise, that the life of 
columnar anchorites wasi a thing resembling the 
life in caves, i,i respect the sunbeams could not 
mucdi pierce thitlTar, nor the air receivf any great 
changes or inequalUCes. This is certain, both the 
1 Simeon Stelitas, as well Daniel as Saba, and 
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oiher columnar anchorites, have been exoeeding 
lonfr.Iived; likewise the anchorites in our days, 
closed up and immured cither within walls or 
pillars, are often found to be long-lived. 

5. Next unto the life in caves, is the life on 
mountains: for as the beams of the sun do not 
penetrate into caves, so on the tups of mountains, 
being destitute of reflection, they are of small 
force. Ilut this is to be understood of mountains 
where the uir^s clear and pure; namely^ whether 
b^ reason of the tlryness of the valleys,clouds and 
vapours do not ascend, as it is in the nioulfliiins 
which encompass Uarlipry, w here, ejeu at this 
day, they live many linieti to a hundred and fifty i 
years, as hath been noted before. I 

ti. And this kind of air of caves and tnounf&ins. 


15. The same Irish used to wear saffroned linen 
and shirts, which, tliough it were at first devised 
I to prevent vermin, yet howsoever I take it to be 
very useful for lengthening of life; for saffron, of 
all things that I know, is the best thing for the 
skin, and the comforting of the flesh, seeing it 
is both notably astringent, and hath besides an 
oleosity and subtile boat without any acrimony. 
I remember a certain Englishman who when he 
went to sea carried a bag of saflVon next his 
stomach, that he might conceal it, and so escape 
' custom; and whereas lie was wont to be always 
exwediiig seasick, at that time he continued very 
well, ami felt no provurntion to vomit. 

Id. Hippocrates advisetli in winter to wear 
clean linen, and in suiiinier foiil linen, and be- 


of Its own proper nature, is little or nothing pro- smeared with oil: the reason may seem to he, be- 
datory; but air, such as ours is, which* is pred.i- cause in snmnier the spirits exhalu most, therefore 
tory through the heat of the sun, ought as much the |>urcs of the skin would ho tilled np. 
as is possible to be excluded from the body. I 17. Hereupon we are of opinion that the use of 

7. Hut the air is prohibited and excluded two : oil, either of olives or sweet alniniids, to anoint the 
ways: first, hy closing the pores; secondly, by i skin therewith, would principally eonduee to long 
filling them up. life.* The anointing would be done every morn* 

H. 'I’o the closing of the pores, help coldness of ing when wo rise out of bed with oil, in whicli a 
the viir, going leaked, wlierehy the skin is made little bay-salt and saffron is mixed. Hut tliis 
Irani, washing in cold water, astringents applied anointing must be lightly done with wool, or 
to the skill, such us are innstick, inyrrlie, myrtle, some soft sponge, not laying it on tliick, but 

*J. Hut inucli iilore may we satisfy this opera- ; gently toiicliing and wetting the skin, 
lion hy baths, yet those rarely used, (especially IH. It is eertaim that liquors, even the oily 
in siiinnier,) wliieh are made of astringent mineral themselves, in great quantities draw somewhat 
waters, siieli as may safely hi* used, as waters far- j from the body; hut, coiitrarily, in small quantities 
tieip.itmg of steel and copperas, for these do no- i are drunk in hy the body ; therefore the anointing 
tenlly contract the skin. i would he but light as we said, or rather the shirt 

10. As for filling up the pores, paintings, and itself would <be bosnieared with oil. 

such like unctuous daubings, and (which may 19. It may happily bo objecU'd that this anoint- 
inost comriiodmiisly be usM) oil and fat things, ing with oil which we commend (thniigli it were 
do no less conserve the substar.ee ^f th^ body, never in iiso witli us, and amongst the Italians 
than oil colours and varnish do preserve wood. is cast off again) was anciently very familiar 

11. 'I’he aiK'ient Britons painted their bodies amongst the (Irccians and Romans, and a part of 
with woad, and were exceeding long-lived ; the their diet, and yet men were not longer lived in 
Piets also, used paintings, and are thoiighp by those days tlian now. But it may rigliljy be an- 
somc to liave derived their name from tlieiicA swered, oil was in nso only after baths, unless it 

P2. 'J'he Brazilians and Virginians paint them- were perhaps amongst cliainpions; now hot batlis 
selves at this day, who are (r-specially the former) are as much cnntniry to our operation us arioint- 
very long-lived; insomuch tl^t five years ago, the ings are congruous, seeing the one opens the 
French ^esuites had speech with some whore- passages, the other slops them iiji; therefore tho 
memhorej the building |f Fernambiick, which bnthtwitlinnt the anointing following is utterly 
was (lone a hundred and twenty years since, and j bad, tiKsanointing without the bath is best of all. 
they w'erc then at man’s estate. ^ ! Besides, the anointing amongst them was used 

I. 3. .Toannes de Temporibus, who is reported to j only fof delicacy, or (if you take it at the, best) 

have extended his life to three hundred years, for iiealth, but by no means in order to long life; 
being asked how he preserved himself so lorigj iS ' and therefore they used them with all precious 
sai^ to have answered, By oil without, ami by ; ointments, whicli were good for deliciuiisness, 
lioncy within. ^ ' but hurtful to our intention, in regard of their 

M. The Irish, especially the wild Irish, even at heat; so* that Virgil seeriieth not to have said 
this day live^very long; certainly lh*ey repeal;, amiss, 

that within these few years, the Countess of Des- _Xec casift iiqiildi corrijiiiiiiiur ikur olivl. 

mend lived to a hundred hnd forty years of age. That odorir^rdua casaia haih not auep^auted ibv aaa of naat 
and bred te^h three times. No;^ the Irish have ' oiinhve. 

a fashion to chafe, and, as it ^ere, to baste them-'. 20. Anointing with oil conduceth to health, 
selves with old salt butter against the fire. ' both in winter, by the exclusion of the cold air 

VoL. III.—63 2 T 2 
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and in summer, by detaining the spirits within, And therefore linen is to be preferred for delicacy 
and prohibiting the resolution of them, and keep- and neatness, but to be suspected for our ope* 
ing off the force of the air, which is then most ration. 


predatory. 

21. Seeing the anointing wiJi oil is one of the 
most potent operations to long life, we have 
thought good to add some cautions, lest the health 
should be endangered; they are four, according 
to the four inconveniences which may follow 
thereupon. 

22 . 'I'ho first inconvenience is, that by repress¬ 
ing sweats it may engender diseases from those 
excrenientitious humours. To this a remedy must 
be given by purges and clysters, that evacuation 
may be duly performed. This is certain, that 
evacuation by sweats commonly ad vanceth health, 
and dcrogateth from long life, but gentle purges 
work upon the humours, not upon the spirits as 
sweat doth. 

23. The second inconvenience is, that it may 
heat the body, and in time inflame it; for the 
spirits shut in, and not breathing forth, accpiire 
heat. This inconvenience may be prevenfod, if 
the diet most usually incline to the colder part, 
and tliat at times some proper cooling medicines 
be taken, of which wc shall straight speak in the 
operation upon the blood. 

21. Tho third is, that it may annoy the head ; 
for all o))plctiun from without strikes hack the va¬ 
pours, and sends them up into the head. This 
inconvenience is remedied by piirgers, especially 
clysters, and by shutting the mouth of the stomach 
strongly with styjilics, and by combing and rub¬ 
bing the head, and hy washing it u^jth convenient 
lees, that something may exhale, and hy not 
omitting compebrnt and good exercises, that 
something also may perspire by the akin. 

25. 'I'he fourth inconvenience is a more subtile 
evil; namely, that the spirit being detained hy the 
closing up of the pores, is likely to multiply it¬ 
self too niueh; for when little issueth forth, and 
new spfrit is continually cngemlered, the s]>irit 
inertMseth too fast, and so preyeth upon the body 
more plentifully. Rut this is not altogether so; 
for all spirit closed,up is dull, (for it is blown and 
excited with inotinn as flame is,) and therefore it 
is less active, and less generative of itself; indeed 
it is thereby increased in heat, (as llainu^is,) hut 
slow in motion. And therefore the remedy to this 
inconvenience must bo by cold things, being 
Boinetimes mixed with oil, such as are roSes and 
myrtles, for wc must altogether disclaim hot 
things, as wp said of cassia. 

26. Neither will it be unprofitable to wear 
next the body garments that have in th-m some I 
unetuosity, or oleosity, not aqiiosity, for they I 
will exhaust tho body less; such as are those of . 
woollen, rather than those of linen. Certainly it 
is luanifi'st in the spirits of odours, that if you lay 
sweet powders amongst linen, they will much 
sooner lose their smell than amongst woollen., 


27. The wild Irish, as soon as they fall sick, 
the first thing they do is to take the sheets off 
their beds, and to wrap themselves in the woollen 
clothes. 

28. Some report that they have found great 
benefit in the conservation of their health, by 
wearing' scarlet waistcoats next their skin, and 
under their shirts, as well down to die nether 
parts as on the upper. 

29. It is also to be observed, that air accustom¬ 
ed to the body doth le^s prey upon it than new air 
and often changed ; and therefore poor people, in 
smkil cottages, who live always within the smell 
of the same chimney, and change not their scats, 
arc commonly longest lived ; notwithstanding, to 
other operations (especially for them whose spirits 
are not altogether dull) we judge change of air to 
be very profitable, but a mean must be used which 
may satisfy on both sides. This may be done by 
removing our habitation four times a year, at con¬ 
stant and set times, unto convenient seats, that so 
the body may neither be in too, much peregl-ina- 
tion, nor in too much station. And touching the 
operation upon the exclusion of air, and avoiding 
the predatory force thereof, thifs much. 

III. The Operation upon the Blond, and the San- 

' Heat. 

*■ The liUtnry. 

1. The following operations answer to the two 

])rcccdcnt, and arc in the relation of jiassivcs and 
actives; for the two^precedent intend this, that 
tho spirits and their actions may be the 

less depredatory. Hut because the blood is an 
irrigation or watering of the Juices and nieinbers, 
and a'preparation to them, therefore we will put 
thei operation upon the blood in the first place : 
conrVrning this operation wo will propound cer¬ 
tain •'counsels, few ill number, but ve-y powerful 
in Virtue: they arc'throe. 

2. First, there is no doubt, but that if the blood 
be brought to a cold "temper, it will be so much 
the icss dissipable. R|it because tho cold \hiiiga 
which are taken by tho'inouth agree but ill with 
many other intentions, therefore it will be best to 
find out sofTlc such things as may be free from 
these inconveniences. 

2. The first is this: let there be brought into 
use, especially in youth, clysters not purging"'at 
all, or absterging, but only cooling, and some¬ 
what‘opening: those are approved which are 
nyiTe of thfli juices of lettuce, pursl'^ne, liverwort, 
hduse-<lcck, and tho mucilage of the seed of llca- 
wort, with some temperate opening decoction, 
and a littlo camphire; but in the declining ago 
let tW honsG-leeli and purslane be left out, and 
the juices of boragt and endive, and the like, bo 
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put in their rooms. And let these clysters’be re¬ 
tained, if it may be for an hour or more. 

•1. The otlier is this, let then' be in use, espe¬ 
cially in summer, baths of fresh water, and but 
lukewarm, altogether without emollients, as mal¬ 
lows. mercury', milk, and titelike; rather take new 
whey in some good ((uantity, and ruses. 

Out (that which is the principal in this in¬ 
tention and neyv) we advise that before the bath¬ 
ing, the body bp anointed with oil, with some ^ 
thickness, whereby the quality of the coolin^nay | 
be received, and tlie water excluded: yet let not 
the pores of the body bc«hut too closq| for when j 

le outward cold closeth u|l the botiy too strqpgly, 
it is so far from fnrtliering coolness, that it rqther 
forbids, and stirs up heat. 

(>. Like unto this is tlic use of bladders, with 
some decoctions and cooling juices, appfied to the 
inferior region of the body, namely, from the ribs 
to the privy parts: for this also is a kind of bath¬ 
ing, win're, the body of the !i(pior is for tho most 
part excluded, and the cooling quality admitted. 

7. The third counsel n'innincth, which belong- 
eth not to the quality of the blood, but to the sub¬ 
stance thereof, tlTat.it may be made more firm and 
less dissijiahle, and siicli as the heat of the spirit 
may have the lessjiower over it. 

H. And as for the use of filings of gold, leaf-gold, 
powtler of pearl, precious stones, coral, and the 
like, we have no opinion of them at this day, un¬ 
less it he only as they may satisfy this present 
operation, t'ertainly, seeing the Arabians, (i^e- 
cians. and modern physicians, have attributed 
sucli virtues to these things, it cannot he altogether 
nothing, which so great men have observed of 
them. And, therefore, omitting all fanyistical 
opinions about them, we do verily*be4ieve, thatif 
there could he some such things conveyed into 
the whole mass of the blood in minute and fine 
portions, over which the spirits and heat sliould 
liavc little or no power, absolutely it woiild^ot 
only resist putrefaction, but arcfaction also,"and 
he a most cflcctiial means to tlie prolongation,of 
life. Nevertheless, in this thing several cautions 
are to he given; first, that there be a most exact 
commiiin^ion: secondly, that such hard and solid 
things ho void of all ii^^lignaiit qualities, ^est 
while lliey he dispersed and lurk in the veins, 
they breed some illconveniencc: thirdly, tijat they 
be never taken together with meats, nor in any 
such manner as they may stick long, lest they 
he^t dangerous obstructions about the mesentery* 
lastly, that they be taken very rarely, that they 
may not coagulate and knot together in the jeins. 

0. 'J’herefore, let the manner of taking them^ 
fa'.tiiig, in t^iite wine, a little oil of almoni 
mingh'd therewith, exercise used iiiiinediatcly 
upon tho taking of them.' 

10 . 'I'he dimples which may rjtisfy this opera¬ 
tion are, instead of all, gold, pearls, and coral; for 
all metals, except gold, are not without some 


I malignant quality in Uie dissolutions of them, 
, neitlier will they be beaten to that exquisite fine¬ 
ness (hat leaf-gold hath. As for all glassy and 
transparent jewels, we like them not, (as wo said 
before,) for fear of corrosion. 

11. Hut, in our judgment, tho safer and moro 
' efi'ectual way would be by the uso of woods in 
infusions and decoctions; fur there is in them suf¬ 
ficient to cause firmness of blood, and not the like 
danger for breeding obstructions; but especially, 
because they may be taken in meat and drink, 
whereby they will find tlie more easy entrance 
into the veins, and not he avoided in excrements. 

I:i. Tiie woods fit for this purpose are saiiders, 
the oak, and vine. As for all hot w'ouds or some¬ 
thing rosiny, w'e reject Ihein; not withstanding, 
you may add the woody sfalks of rosemary dried, 
for rosemary is a shrub, and exeerdeth in age 
many trees, also the woody stalks of ivy, hut in 
sneh quantity as they may not yield an iinpleas- 
iiig taste. 

13.^ Let tlio woods be taken either boiled in 
broths, or infused in must or ale liiToro tliey leave 
working; hut in broths (as tlio custom is for giiai- 
aciim and tiio like) they would be infused a good 
while before tlie boiling, that the firmer part of tho 
wood, and nut that only which Hcth loosely, may 
he drawn forth. As for ash, though it he used for 
cups, yet we like it tiot. And touching the opera¬ 
tion upon the blood, thus much. 

IV. 77tc Ojicrnliun uptm theJuiecs of the Body. 

* Tlie liiHtory. 

1. There ait two kinds of bodies (as wan said 
before in the inquisition touching inaniinates) 
which are hardly consumed, hard tilings and fat 
things, as is seen in inctuls and stones, and in oil 
and wax. 

2. It must bo orderedv therefore, that the juice 

of the body be somcwJiat hard, and that it be fat 
or subroscid. t 

3. As for hardness, it is caused three ways: by 
aliment of a firm nature, by cold condensing tho 
skin and fiesli, and by exercise, binding and com¬ 
pacting the juices of tiie body, that they ho not 
soft and frothy. 

4. tVs for the nature of the aliment, it ought to 
be such*as is not easily dissipahlc, such as are 
beef, swine’s flesh, deer, goat, kid, swan, goose, 
ringduvi^, especially if they be a little powdered ; 
fish is likewise salted and dried, old cheese, and 
the like. 

5. As for the bread, oaten bread or bread with 
some mixture of pease in it, or rye bread, or barley 
bread, ar^ moro solid than wheat bread, and in 
wheat bread, the coarse wlieat bread is more solid 
than the jiiire iiiaiichet. 

0. Tlie inhabitants of the Orcades, which live 
upon salted fish, and generally all fish eaters, are 
long-lived. 

7. The monks and hermits which fed sparingly. 
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and upon dry aliment, attained commonly to a 
great age. 

8 . Aleo, pure water usually drunk, makes the 
juices of the body less frothy; unto which if, for 
the diilnnss of the spirits, (which no doubt in 
water arc but a little penetrative,) you shall add a 
little nitre, we conceive it would be very good. 
And touching the firmness of the aliment, thus 
much. 

!). As for the condensation of the skin and flesh 
by cold: they are longer lived for the most part 
that live abroad in the open air, than they that 
live in houses; and the inhabitants of the cold 
countries, than the inhabitants of the hut. 

10 . (ireat store of clothes, cither upon the bed 
or back, do resolve the body. 

11 . Washing the body in cold water is good for 
length of life; use of hot baths is naught: touch¬ 
ing liatlis of astringent mineral waters, we have 
spoken before. 

1‘J. As for exercise, an idle life doth manifestly 
make the flosli soft and dissipablc: robust exer¬ 
cise (so it be without overmuch sweating of wea¬ 
riness) inaketh it hard and compact. Also exer¬ 
cise within cold water, as swimming, is very 
good; and genor.illy exercise abroad is better than 
that within houses. 

IS. 'IViuching frications, (which are a kind of 
exercise,) hneause they do rather call forth tlie 
aliiui'iit tliat hanlens the flesh, wc will inquire 
hcreaficr in the du»5 place. 

11. Having now spoken of hardening the juices 
of the body, we are to come next to the olcosity 
and fatness of them, which is a iii< re perfect and 
potent inteiilion than induration, because it hath 
no inconvenience or evil annexed. For all those 
things which pertain to the hardening of the 
juices are of that nature, thiU while they prohibit 
the ahsumptinn of the aliment, they also liinder 
the o|>eralion of the same; wlieroby it happens, 
that tlip same things an; both propitious and ad¬ 
verse to length of life; but those things which 
pertain to making the juices oily and roseid, help 
on both sides, for they render the aliment both 
less dissipablc, and more reparable. 

I.'t. Hut, whereas we say that the juice of the 
body ought to be roseid and fat, it is to bq noted 
that we mean it nut of a visible fat, but o^a dewi¬ 
ness dispersed, or (if you will call it) radical in j 
the very substance of the body. 

IG. Neither again let any man think, that oil,; 
or the fat of meat or marrow, do engender the like, I 
and satisi^ our iiiteniion: for those things which ' 
are once perfect are not brought back again; but 
the aliments ought to be such, which dfter diges¬ 
tion and maturation, do then in the end engender 
olcosity in the juices. 

17. Neither again let any man think, that oil' 
or fat by itself and simple is hard of dissipation; 
but in mixture it doth not retain the same nature: 
for as oil by itself is much more longer in con-, 


‘ suming than water, so in paper or linen, it sticketh 
i longer, and is later dried, as we noted before. 

I IK. To tlie irroration of tlie body, roasted meats 
or baked meats are more effectual than hoiled 

I 

I meats, and all preparation of meat with W’ater is 
I inconvenient; besides oil is more plentifully cx- 
; tracted out of dried bodies than out of moist bodies. 

11). Generally, tb the irroration of the body 
much use of sweet things is profitable, as of 
sugar, libney, sweet almonds, pineapples, pis- 
taciiios, dates, raisins of the sun, corans, figs, and 
the (ike. Contrariiy, all sour, and very salt, and 
very bitiiyr things arc opposite to the generation 
of roseid jiiice, t> 

20. Neither would wc be thought to favour tho 
Ma^nichccs, or their diet, though we commend 
the freipient use of all kinds of seeds, kernels, 
and rooti/'in meats or sauces, considering all bread 
(and bread is that which maketh the meat firm) 
is made cither of seeds or roots. 

21 . But there is nothing makes so much to the 
irroration of the body as the quality of the drink, 
whicli is the convoy of the meat; therefore, let 
there be in use such drinks as without all acri¬ 
mony or sourness are notwith»tandiiig subtile; 
such are those wines which arc (as the old wo¬ 
man said in Flautus) vetustate cdciitula, toothless 
with age, and ale of the same kind. 

2 'J. Mead (as we suppose) would not be ill if 
it were strong and old ; but because all honey 
hif.h ill it some sharp parts, (as appears by tliat 
sharp water which the chymists extract ui.t of 
it,* which will dissolve metals,) it were bettor to 
take the same portion of sugar, not lightly in¬ 
fused into it, but so incorpomted as honey uselh 
to be in mead, and to kecj) it to the age of a year, 
or at'least, sir months, wlicrcby the water may 
lose the crudity, and the sugar acquire snbtilty. 

2.7. Now, aneientness in wine or beer li.itli this 
I in it,’that it engenders subtilty in the parts of the 
; liif lor, and aeriinony in tiic spirits, whereof tlie 
[ first is profitable, and the second hurtful. Now, 
to ftetify this evil commixture, let tliere be put 
into ihe vessel, before the wine be sejiarated from 
tho must, swine’s flesh or deer’s flesh avell boiled, 
that the spirits of the wine may have whereupon 
to fuminate and feed, qnd so lay aside their mor¬ 
dacity. 

21 . In like manner, if ale should he made not 
only with ^he grains of wheat, barley', oats, pease, 
and the like, but also should admit a part (sup¬ 
pose a third part to these grains) of some fat 
roots, such as are potado roots, pith of artichokes, 
burre roots, or some otlier sweet and esculent 
roots; we suppose it would be a more useful 
l^ink foi* long life than the ale made of grains 
only. 

Also, such things as have very thin parts, yet, 
notwithstanding, are without all ^criiuony or 
mordacity, are very good salads; which virtue 
we find to be in some few of the flowers, namely'. 
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flowers of ivy, which, infused in vine|ar, are that it were out again, saying, he had no need of 
pleasant even to the taste, marigold leaves, which the broth, but only of the warmth, 
are used in broths, and flowers of betony. And, C. I do verily conceive it good that the first 
touching the operation upon the juices of the | draught either of wine, or ale, or any other drink 
body, thus much. (to wliich a man is must accusioined) be taken 


V. 77te O/Kralion upon the Bowels their Extru¬ 
sion if Mment, 

^ The bialory. 

1. What thnije things arc which cdhifort the 
principal bowels, which are the fountains of 
concoctions, namely, the stomach, liver, lieart, 
and brain, to perforin their functions w^ll, (where¬ 
by aliment is distributed into the parts, spiyts are 
dispersed, and the reparation of tlie whole body 
is aeeomplished,) may bo derived from pltysi- 
eians, and from their prescripts and advices. 

tJ. 'roiiehing the spleen, gall, kidneys, mesen¬ 
teries, guts, and lungs, we speak not, for these 
are members ministering to the principal, and 
whereas speech is made touching health, they 
riMiuire sometimes a niost special consideration, 
because each of these have their diseases, which, 
unless tiny b» cured, will have influence upon 
lhe.*principal !fiei»ibers. Hut, as touching the 
prolongation of life, and rejiaralion by aliments, 
and retardation of the incoction of old age; if 
the concoctions and those principal bowels be 
well disjiosi'il, the rest will commonly follow 
according to one’s w'ish. 

.1. Anil as for those things which, according 
to the diflerent state of every man’s body, yay 
be transferred into his diet, and the regiment 


at supper warm. 

7. Wine in which gold hath been (pienched, I 
conceive, would be very good once in a meal; 
not that 1 believe the gold conferreth any virtue 
thereunto, but that I know that the quenching of 
all metals in any kind of liquor doth leave a most 
potent astriction. Now, I choose gold, because, 
besides that astriction which I desire, it leaveth 
nothing behind it of a metalline impression. 

H. I am of opinion that the sops of brt'ad dip¬ 
ped in wine, taken at the midst of the meal, aro 
better than wine itself, especially if there wero 
nfused into the wine in which the sops were dip¬ 
ped, rosemary and citron pill, and that with sugar, 
that it may not slip too fast. 

!l. It is certain that the use of (|uinceR is good 
to strengthen the stomach, but we lake them to 
bn better if they he used in that which they call 
ipiiddeny of quinces, than in the bodies of tho 
quinces themselves, because they lio heavy in 
the stomach. Hut those quiddenies arc best 
taken, after meals, alone; before meals, dipped 
ill vinegar. 

l(t. Such tiling!^ as are good for the stomach 
above other simples are these, rosemary, elecam¬ 
pane, mastic, wormwood, sage, mint. 

II. 1 allow pills of aloes, mastic, and sulTron, 
Vinter-time, taken before ilinner, but so as tho 


of his life, be may collect them out of the 
books of physicians, which have written of 
the- comforting and pres*erving the four prin¬ 
cipal members; for conservatioif ok hoafth hath 
commonly need of no more than some short 
courses of physic, but length of life cannot bo 
lioped without an orde.rly diet, and a constant 
race of sovereign medicines. Hut wc wil^pro- 
pound some few, and those the most seleift and 
prime' directions. . , 

4 . 'I’lie stomach (which, as they say, is the 
master of the house, and»whose strength and 
good HI* * ■ is fundamental to the other concoctions) 
ought so to be guarded ffid confirmed that if may 
be without inteinperateness hot; next, astricted 
or bound, not loose; furthermore, cl^an,/iot sur¬ 
charged w’itli foul humours, and yet (in regard it 
is nourished from itself, and not from the vcjris) 
n*t altogether empty or hungry; lastly, it is to Tie 
kept ever in appetite, because appetite sharpens 
digestion. 

5. I wonder much how that samejealidutn bi- 
bere, to drink warm drink, (which was in \sc 
amongst the ancients,] is laid down again. I 
knew a physieian that was very famous, who, in 
the heginiUiig of dinner and fipper, wonl(> usu¬ 
ally cat a few spoonfuls of -jory warm broth with* 
much greediness, and then would presently wish I 


aloes be not #nly oftentimes washed in rose-water, 
but also in vinegar in wbieh tragacanth hath been 
! infused, and after that be inaccrated for a few hours 
in oil of sweet almonds new drawn, before it bo 
made into pills. 

1"3. Wine or ale, wherein wormwood has been 
infused, with a little elecampane and yellow 
sunders, will do well, taken at times,;ind that 
especially in winter. 

13. Hut in Slimmer, a ilr.iught of white wine 
allayred with strawberry water, in which wine, 
powder of jiearls, and of the shells of crawfislies 
exipiisitely beaten, and (which may, periiaps, 
seem strange) a little chalk have been infused, 
doth .Excellently refresh and strengthen tlio 
stomach. 

M.,Hnt, generally, all draughts in the. morn¬ 
ing (which aro but too frequently nseil) of cool¬ 
ing things, as of juices, decoctions, whey, barley 
waters, and the like, aro to he avoided, and no¬ 
thing is to be put into the stomach fasting which 
is purely cold. These things are better given, if 
need require, either at five in llie afternoon, or 
else an hour after a light bn-akfast. 

l.'i. Often fastings arc bad for long life; be¬ 
sides, all thirst is to be avoided, and the stomach 
is to be kept clean, but always moist. 

16. Oil of olives new and good, in which a 
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little mithridate hath been dissolved, anointed 
upon the backbone, just against the mouth of the 
stomach, doth wonderfully comfort the stomach. 

17. A small bag filled with locks of scarlet 
wool steeped in red wine, in which myrtle, and 
citron pill, and a little saOVon have been infused, 
may be always worn upon the stomach. And 
touching those things which comfort the stomach, 
thus much, seeing many of those things also 
which servo for other operations are helpful to 
this. 

18. The liver, if it be preserved from torrcfac- 
tion or <lcsjccatiun, and from obstruction, it need* 
cth no more; for that looseness of it which begets 
a(|unsities is plainly a disease, but the other two, 
old age approaching iniluceth. 

ID. Hereunto appertain most especially those | 
things which are set down in the operation upon 
the blood ; we will add a very few things more, 
hut those seh'cted. 

•JO. I’rincipally, let there he in use the wine of 
sweet pomegranates; or, if that cannot he hud, 
the juice of them newly pressed ; let it be taken 
ill the morning with a little sugar, and into the 
glass into whic.li the expression is made put a 
small piece of citron pill, green, and three or four' 
whole cloves; let this be taken from February; 
till the end of April. j 

Jl. Ilring also into use, above all other herbs, | 
water-cresses, but young, not old ; tiiey may be j 
used cither raw ill sallcts, or in broths, or in 1 
drinks; and after that take spoonwort. ' | 

‘J'J. Aloes, however washed or corrected, is*! 
hurtful fur the liver, and therefore it is never to | 
be taken ordinarily. Contrariwise, rhubarb is | 
sovereign for the liver, so that these three cau¬ 
tions be interposed : First, that it be taken before 
meat, lest it dry the body too much, or leave some 
impressions of the stypicity thereof. Secondly, 
that it be macerated an hour or two in oil of sweet 
almonds,new drawn, with rosewater, before k be 
infused in liquor, or given in the proper substance. 
'J'hirdly, that it be taken by turns, one while 
simple, another while with tartar, or a little bay- 
s.ilt, that it carry not away the lighter parts only, 
and make the mass of the humours the more ob- 
siiiiate. (• 

3.‘1. I allow wine, or some decoction witl steel, 
to be taken three or four times in the year, to | 
open the mure strong obstructions ; yet so, that a 
draught of two or three spoonfuls of oil of sweet 
aliiioiids, new drawn, over go before, and the mo-1 
tion of tlie Lbdy, especially of the arms and sides, 
constantly follow. 

21. Sweetened liquors, apd that with d6me fat¬ 
ness, arc prineipally, and not a little efloctnal to 
prevent the arcfaction, and saltncss, and tnrrefac- 
tion; and, in a word, the oldness of the liver, espe¬ 
cially if they he well incorporated witli age. 'I'liey 
■uc in.ide of sweet fruits and roots ; as, namely, the 
w mes and jiilips of raisins of tlie sun new, jujubes. 


dried fids, dates, parsnips, potatoes, and the like, 
with the mixture of liquorice sometimes. Also, a 
julip of the Indian grain, (which they call mai'^e,) 
with the mixture of some sweet things, doth 
much to the same end. But it is to be noted, 
tliat the intention of preserving the liver in a kind 
of softness and fatness, is much more powerful 
than that other whith pertains to the opening of 
the liver, whicli rather teiideth to hcaltli, than to 
length of iife, saving that obstruction wliich in- 
duceth torrefaction, is as opposite to long life a^s 
those other arefactions. 

25. I coijgmend the roots of succory, spinage, 
and bfets cleared of th?ir piths, and boiled till 
they be tender in water, with a third part of white 
winej for ordinary sallcts, to he eaten with oil 
and vinegar. Also asparagus, pith of artichokes, 
and burro6ts boiled and served in after the same 
manner. Also broths in the spring-time uf vine- 
buds, and the green blades of vvlieat. And touch¬ 
ing the preserving of the liver, tlius mueii. 

20. The heart rcceivetli benefit or harm most 
from the air which we breatlie, from vajiours, and 
from the alTections. Now, many of those things 
which have been formerly spqken, toiicliiiig"the 
spirits, may be transferred hither; but that undi¬ 
gested mass of cordials collected by physicians 
avails little to our intention; notwithstanding, 
those things which arc found to he good against 
poisons, may, with good judgment, be given to 
strengthen and fortify tlie heart, especially if tliny 
be of that kind, that they do not so much resist 
the particular poisons, as arm the heart and s|)irits 
against poison in general. And touching these 
several cordials, you may repair to tlie table 
already set down. 

27. 'fhc good.icss of the air is bettor known 
by experience than by signs. Wc hold that air 
to be best where the country is level and plain, 
and tliat licth open on all sides, so that the soil 
be dw, and yet not barren or sandy ; which puts 
forthVild thyme, and eyebright, and a kind of 
marjn'ram, and here ;ind tlierc stalks ..f calamint; 
which is not altogether void of wood, but conve¬ 
niently set with some trees for shade, wlierc the 
sweethrier-rose smelleth something musky and 
aromktically. If therejbe rivers, we suppose 
them rattier hurtful than good, unless they bo 
very sinpll, ^nd clear, and gravelly. 

38. It is certain, tliat the morning air is more 
lively and refreshing than the evening air, though 
111 % latter be preferred out of delicacy. , 

29. Wc conceive also, that the air stirred with 
a gentje wdnd, is more wholesome than the air of 
a s^no and calm sky; but the best is, the wind 
blrwing from the west in the morniOg, and from 
the north in the afternoon. 

.30. Odours are especially profitable for the 
cmiifcrting of tli^heart, yet not so, though a 
good odour were thp prerogative of a good air; 
for it is certain, that as there are some pestilential 
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airs which smell not so ill ns others thatvre less | (rolJ and pearls work a good effect, not only 
hurtful; so, on the contrary, there are some airs within the veins, but in their passage, and about 
most wholesome and friendlyto the spirits, which the parts near the heart; namely, by cooling, 
either smell not at all, or are less pleasing and , without any malignant quality, 
fragrant to the sense. And generally, when the ] Of bezoar-stone we believe well, because 
air is good, odours should be taken but now and of many trials; but then the manner of taking 
then; for a continual odour, though never so it ought to bo such, as the virtue thert'uf may 
good, is burdensome to the spirits. more easily be coramunicamd to the spirits. 

31. We commend, above all others, (as we Therefore, wo approve not the taking of it in 
have touched before,) odour of plants*growing, broths or syrups, or in rose-water, or any such 
and not plucked, taken in the open air; the prin- like ; but only in wine, cinnamon-water, or the 
cipal of that kind are, violets, gillifluwers.^inks, I like distilled water, but that weak or small, not 
hean-tlowers, lime troc.blossoms, viim-buds, ho-j burning or strong. 

neysuckles, yellow wallf^wers, inusk-roses, (fo. , 33. Of the aflections wc have spoken before: 

other roses growing are f.ist of their smells,) j wc only add this, that every noble, and resolute, 
strawberry leaves, especially dying, sweetSrier, and (as they call it) heroical desire, strengtheneth 
principally in the early spring, wild mint, lavender and ciihirgetb tho powers of the heart. And 
llowered ; and in the hotter countrifc, orange touching the heart, thus much, 
tree, citron tree, myrtle, laurel. Tlierefore, to -It). As for the brain, where the seat and court 
walk or sit near the breath of these plants, would f)f the animal spirits is kept, those, things which 
not be neglected. were in<|iiired before touching opium, and nitre, 

3*J. For the comforting of tho heart, we prefer' and the subordinates to them both; alsotouehing 
cool smells before hot smells; therefore, the best the ^)rocuring of placid sleep, may likewise bo 
perfume is, either in the morning, or about tho referred hither. This also is most certain, that 
lieaPof the (Iny«to take an equal portion of vine- the brain is in some sort in the custody of the 
gar, rose-water, and claret wine, and to pour them stomach; and, therefore, those things which com- 
u]>on a lirepan somewhat heated. fort and strengtiicn the stomacli, do help the brain 

33. i\either lef us be thought to sacrilice to ■' by consent, and may no less bo transferred 
our inolber the earth, though wc adviso that, ii billier. We will add a few observations, tlirco 
digging or ploughing the earth for health, a quan- outward, one inward. 

tity of claret wine he poured thereon. • -ll. Wo would have bathing of the feet to bo 

31. Oraiige-llower water, pure and good, with ofum used, at least onco in a week ; and the bath 
a small porlioii of rose-water, and bri-,k wfiu', 4o bo made of lye with bay-salt, ami a little sago, 
snulfed up into the nostrils, or ])ut into the iio^- eamoiiiile, funnel, sweet marjoram, and ])eppor- 
trils with a sytinge, after the manner nf :in erfliiiio,, wort, with the leaves of angeliea green. 

(but not t.io riei|netilly,) is\ery good. 12. Wc commend also a fume or stifl'iimigation 

3.'». lint eli.iinping, (ihougb wtijia^e mt betel,) every morning of dried rosemary, bay leaves 
or bolding in llie iiioutli only of such things a.s dried, and lignum aloes; for all sweet gums 
ebeer the spirits, (even daily done,) is exceed- oppress tlic head. 

iiig comfortable. Therefore, for that jihrpose 43. Especially care must be taken that no hot 
make grains, or little cakes of ambergris, ij^isk, tilings be applied to the head outwardly; such are 
lignum aloes, lignum rhodium, orras powdmy and ' all kind of spice.s, the very riiitineg not eWepU’d ; 
roses; and let tliosc grains or cakes be maflu up j for tliose hot things, we dcbtise them to the soles 
with rose-water which hath passed through a lit- j of the feet, and would have them applied thero 
tic Indian b.ilsam. , ] only; but a light anointing of the be.id with oil, 

3(1. TJie vapours which, arising from tilings | mi.xed with roses, myrtle, and a little salt and 
inwardly taken, do forti^ and cherish the lAiart,' salTijtn, wc miieb coinmcml. 
ought to have thes.- three properties, that they be | J1. Not forgetting those things which wo havo 
friendly, clear, un<l cooling; for hot vapours arc ■ before delivered touching opiates, nitre, and the 
naught, and wine itsidf, which is thought*to have , like, which so much condense the spirits; we 
only a heating vapour, is not altogether void of an think ft not impertinent to that effect that once in 
opjato quality. Now we call these vapours r?!;av, fourteen days broth be taken in the morning with 
which have more of the vapours than of tlic ex- three or four grains of castoreiim, and a little an- 
halation, and which arc not smoky, or fuliginous, gelica seed, and calamus, which both fortify the 
or unctuous, hut moist and equal. brain, ami in that aforesaid density of tho sub- 

37. Out oittliat unprofitable rabble'of cord^i^l8 stance of the spirits, (so necessary to long 
a few ought to be taken into daily diet; instead '■ life,) add also a vivacity of motion and vigour 
of all, ambergris, saffroif, and^hegptin of Kermes, | to them. 

of tlie hotfjgr sort. Roots of biioloss and borage, j 45. In handling the comforters of the four 
citrons, sweet lemons, and pearmains, of the principal bowels wc have propounded those 
colder sort. Also, that way which we said, both things which are both proper and choice, and may 
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safely ainl conveniently l)e transferred into diets 
and regiment of life; for variety of medicines is 
the daughter of ignorance; and it is not more 
true, that many dishes have caused many diseases, 
as the (iroverb is, than this is true, that many 
inedieiiies have caused few cures. And toucliing 
the operation upon the principal bowels fur their 
extrusion of aliment, thus much. 

VI. 'Vhe (Jpertilion upon the Outward l‘nrl» far 
their JlUrucliim of JlUmcnt. 

The hislury. 

1 . Although a good concoction |)c-rformed by 
the inward parts bo the principal towards a per¬ 
fect alimentation, yet the actions of the outward 
parts ought also to concur; that like as the 
inward faculty sendetli forth and cxtrudeth the 
alinnmt, so the. faculty of the outward parts may 
call forth, and attract the sann;; and the more 
weak the faculty of concoction shall be, the more 
need is there of a concurring help of the, attruclivc 
faculty. t 

а. A strong attraction of the outward parts is 
chiclly caused by tlie motion of the body, by 
which the )>arts being heated and comforted, do 
more cheerfully call forth and attract the aliment 
unto themselves. 

Hut this is most of all^to bo foreseen anil 
avoided, that (he same moticn and heat which 
calls the new juice to the, memhers, doth not again 
despoil the member of that juice wherewith it 
liiid been heforo refreshed. ^ 

■1. h'rications used in the morning serve espe¬ 
cially to this intention; but this must evermore 
accompany them, that after the frication, the part 
being lightly anointed with oil, lest the attrition 
of the outward parts make them by perspiration 
dry and juieeless. 

5. The ne.M is exercise, (^by which the parts 
confricate and chafe themselves,) so it be mode- 
rale, anti which (as w.is noted before) is not 
swift, nor to the utmost strength, nor unto weari¬ 
ness. Hut ill exercise and frication there is the 
same reason and caution, tiint the body may not 
perspire, or exhale loo much. Therefore exercise 
is belter in the open air than in the house, and 
belter in winter than in summer. And, alg.iin, 
exercise is not only to be concluded with unction, 
as frication is, but in vehement exercises unction 
is to he used both in the beginning and in the end, 
as it was anciently to champions. 

б . ’Phat wereiso may resolve either the spirits 
or the juices ns little as may be, it is nccessary 
that it be used when the stomach is not i^to 
empty; and, therefore, that it may not be 11 
upon a fu)l stomach, (which doth much concern 
health,) nor yet upon an empty stomach, (wliieh 
doth no less concern long life,) it is best to take a 
breakfast in the morning, not of any physical 
drugs, or of any liquors, or of raisins, or of figs,'! 


or the like, but of plain meat and drink; yet that 
very light, and in moderate quantity. 

7. Exercises used for the irrigation of the 
memhers, ought to be equal to all tlie members; 
not (as iSocratcs said) that the legs should move, 
and the arms should rest, or on the contrary; but 
I that all the parts may participate of the motion. 
And it is altogether requisite to long life, that the 
body should never abide long in one posture, but 
that every half hour, at least, it chhnge the pos¬ 
ture, saving only in sleep. 

N. ^riiose things which are used to mortifica¬ 
tion, may be transferred .to vivificatton; fur both 
hair-shirts, and scourgjjngs, and all vexations of 
the outward parts, do fortify the attractive force 
of tKem. 

9. Cardan commends nettling, even to let out 
iiielaiiehfAy; but of this we have no experience. 
And, besides, we have no good opinion of it, 
lest, through the venomous quality of the nettle. 
It may willi often use breed itches, and other dis¬ 
eases of the skin. And touching the operation 
upon the outward parts for their attraction of 

aliment, thus iiiucli. 

’ « 

, • 

VII. The Operntinn upon Ike .Aliment itself for 
the fimnuulion thereof, 

Tlic liisitDry. 

1 . The vulgar reproof touching many dishes, 
dot^i rather become a severe reformer, than a phy¬ 
sician ; or, howsoever it may he good for preser¬ 
vation of health, yet it is hurtful to length of life, 

I hy reason that a various mixture of aliments, and 
somewhat heterogeneous, finds a passage into the 
veins and juices of .the b.nly more lively and 
cheerfully, than a simple and humogoneous diet 
doth ; besiiHs, it is more forcible to stir up appe¬ 
tite, which is the spur of digestion. Therefore 
we aU}w both a full tabic, and a coiitiiiiial oliaiig- 
ing of dishes, according to the seasons of tlie 
yea\ or upon other occasions. 

3. • Also that opinion of the simplicilj' of meats 
without sauces, is but a simplicity of judgment; 
for good and well chosen sauces arc the most 
wholesome preparation of meats, and conduce 
both to health and to long life. “ 

3. It must he ordered! that with meats liard of 
digestion be ronjoinod strung liquors, and sauces 
that mt.y ^.enctrato and make way; but with 
meats more easy of digestion, smaller liquors, and 
fqt/rauccs. 

4. Wliereas we advised before, that the ffrst 
draugiit at supper should be taken warm; now wo 
add, that for the preparation of the stomach, n 
go^J draught of that liquor (to wlii^h every man 
is^uost accustomed) bo taken warm half an hour 
before meat also, but a little spiced, to please the 
taste. 

5. 'The prepat^lion of meats, and*bread, and 
drinks, that tliey m'Sy be rightly handled, and in 
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orJrr to tliis intention, is of exceeding tno- 
nient, howsoever it may seem a inerhaiiica) thing, 
and savouring of the kitchen and buttery; yet it 
is of more consequence than those fables of gold 
and precious stones, and the like. 

6. The moistening of the juices of the body b; 

a moist preparation of the aliment, is a childis 
thing, it may be somewhat available against th 
fervours of diseases, but it is altogether averse t 
roscid alimefltation. 'rtierefore, boiling of meats 
M concerning our intention, is far inferior 
lasting, and baking, and the like. * 

7. Roasting ought tq be with a qu^ck fire, and 
soon despatched, not witit a dull fire and ^11 long 
time. 

H. All solid fleshes ought to be served in no' 
allogellier fresh, but somewhat powdered 01 
corned; the less salt may be spent Ji* the table 
with them, or none at all; for salt incorporated 
with the meat before, is better distributed in tin 
body than eaten with it at the table. 

!). 'riicre would be brought into use several ant 
good macerations and infusions of meats in con 
veiiient liquors, before the roasting of them, tin 
liki» whereof a’r^ sometime in use before they bake 
them, and in the pickles of some fishes. 

It). Hut beatings, and as it were scourgings, of 
flesh meats beforo they be boiled, would work n 
small matter. -'Wc see it is confessed, that par¬ 
tridges and ])hcasants killed with a hawk, also 
bucks and stags killed in hunting, if they standknot 
out too long, eat better even to the taste, and some 
fishes scourged and beaten become more tciWcr 
and wholesome; also hard and sonr pi;ars, and 
some other fruits, grow sweet with rolling them. 
It wore good to practise ssinc such beating and 
bruising of the harder kinds of flejRns befifTo they 
be brought to the fire, and this woufd bo one of 
the best preparations of all. 

11. Bread a little leavened and very littlt^salh'd 
is best, and which is baked in an oven tliorou^rhly 
heated, and not with a faint heat. 

1-2. The preparation of drinks, in order to»long 
life, shall not exceed one prc&ept; and as todch- 
ing water drinkers, we have nothing to say: such 
a diet (as wc said before) may prolong life to an 
inditTenrit term, but to no eminent length; bat in 
other drinks that are full of spir.l, (such as are 
wine, ale, mead, and the like,) this one thing is 
to be observed and pursued as the Sunf of all, 
'J'hat the parts of the liquor may bo exceeding 
thin and subtile, and the spirit exceeding mil<i. 
Tlfls is hard to be done by age alone, for that 
makes the parts a little more subtile, but the 
spirits much more sharp and eager; thcrefoVe, of 
the infiisionsin the vessels of some fat «ubstaflfce, 
which may restrain the acrimony of the spirits, 
counsel hath been given before. There is also 
another way without infusion or mixture; this is, 
that the liljuor might be continually agitated, 
either by carriage upon the wSter, or by carriage 
VoL. III.—64 


by land, or by han^ng the vessels upon lines, 
and daily stirring them, or some such other way; 
for it is certain, that this local motion doth botli 
subtilize the parts, and doth so incorporate and 
compact the spirits with the parts, that they have 
no leisure to turn to sourness, which is a kind of 
putrefaction. 

But in extreme old age such a preparation of 
meats is to be made, as may he almost in the 
middle way to chylous. And touching the dis¬ 
tillations of meats, they are mere toys, for the 
nutritive part, at least the best of it, doth not 
ascend in vapours. 

M. 'I’he incorporating of meat and drink before 
they meet in the stomach, is a degree to chylous; 
therefore let eliiekens, or partridgi-s, or pheasniits, 
or the like, he taken and luiiled in water, with a 
little salt, then let them be cleansed and dried, 
aftcrw.ird let them he infused in must or ale be¬ 
fore it hath done working, with a little sugar. 

Also grazies of meal, and the iiiinriiigs of them 
small, well seasoned, are good for old persons; 
andMie rather, for that they arc dcstiliitoil of the 
oflice of their teeth in rliewing, whieh is a prin¬ 
cipal kind of preparation. 

16. And as for the helps of that defect, (namely, 
■f the strength of teeth to grind the meat,) there 

arc three things which may conduce thereunto. 
First, that new tcetli may put forth; that which 
seems altogether diflieult, and eannot be accom¬ 
plished without an inward and powerful restaura- 
tion of the body. Secondly, that the jaws be so 
confirmed by duo aslringeiits, that they may in 
some sort supply the oflice of the teeth ; which 
ay possibly be effected. Thirdly, that the meat 
be so prepared, that there shall be no need of 
hewing, which remedy is at hand. 

17. Wo have some thought also touching the 
quantity of the meat and drink, that the same 
taken in a larger quantity at some times, is good 
for the irrigation of the body: therefore both 
great feastings, and free drinkings, arc not alto¬ 
gether to bo inhibited. And toucliing the opera- 
ion upon the aliments, and the preparation of 
hem, thus much. 

VIII* The Operation upon the last Mt of Aesimi- 
• lalion. 

Touching the last act of assimilation, (unto 
livhich^he three operations immediately preceding 
'hiefly tend,) our advice shall be brief and single, 
md the thing itself rather needs explication than 
.ny various rules. 

1, It is certain, that all bodies are endued with 
ome desire of assimilating those things which 
re next (hem. This the rare and pneumatical 
lodies, as flame, spirit, air, perform generously 
nd with alacrity; on the contrary, those that 
tarry a gross and tangible bulk about them do but 
■eakly, in regard that the desire of assimilatiBg 
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other things is bound in by a stronger desire o' 
rest, and containing themseives from motion. 

2. Again, it is certain that the desire of as 
similatiiig being bound, as wo said, in a gros: 
body, and made ineffectual, is somewhat freed anc 
stirred up by the heat and neighbouring spirit, si 
that it is then actuated; which is the only causi 
why inanimates assimilate not, and animates as 
similate. 

3. This also is certain, that the harder the con' 
sistence of the body is, the more doth that bod} 
stand in need of a greater heat to prick forwari 
the assimilation; which fulls out ill for old men 
because in them the parts are mure obstinate, and 
the heat weaker, and therefore either the obstinacy 
of their parts is to be softened or their heat in¬ 
creased. And, as touching the raalacissation or 
mollifying of tlie members, we shall speak after¬ 
ward, having also formerly pcopoumled many 
things which pertain to llic pruhihiting and pre¬ 
venting of this kind of hardness. Fur the other, 
touching the increasing of the heat, wc will now 
deliver a single precept, after we have first as¬ 
sumed this axiom. 

d. 'I'he act of assimilation (which, as we said, 
is cxcittid by the heat eirciimfiised) is a inotioi 
exceeding accurate, subtile, and in little; now, 
all such motions do then come to their vigour, 
when the local motion wholly ceasoth which dis- 
tiirbeth it. For the motion bf separation into 
homugeneal parts, which is in milk, that the 
cream should swim above, and the whey sink to 
the bottom, will never work, if the milk be never 
so little agitated; neither will any putrefaction 
proceed in water or mixed bodies, if the same be 
in continual local motion. So, then, from this 
assumption wo will conclude this fur the present 
inquisition. 

5. The act itself of assimilation, is chiefly 
accomplished in sleep and rest, especially to¬ 
wards the morning, the distribution being finished. 
Thereforc, we have nothing else to advise but 
that men keep themselves hot in their sleep; and 
further, that towards the morning there be used 
some anointing, or shirt tincted with oil, such as 
may gently stir up heat, and after that to fall 
asleep again. And, touching the last act of assi¬ 
milation, thus much. ** 

IX. 57i« Operation upon the Inleneration of that 

which befrim to be areficd, or the Malacksation 

of the Body. 

We havt^inquired formerly touching the intene- 
ration from within, which is done by many 
windings and circuits, as well of alimeitfation as 
of detaining the spirit from issuing forth, and, 
therefore, is accomplished slowly. Now, we are 
to inquire touching that inteneration which is from 
without, and is affected, as it were, suddenly; or 
touching the malacissation and supplying of the 
body. \ 


" • The hlitorjr. 

1. In the fable of restoring Pelias to youth 
again, Medea, when she feigned to do it, pro¬ 
pounded this way of aocomplishing the same; 
that the old man’s body should be cut into several 
pieces, and then boiled in a caldron with certain 
medicaments. There may, perhaps, some boiling 
be required to this' matter, but the cutting into 
pieces is not needful. 

2. Nottvithstanding, this cutting into pieces 
seems in some sort to be used, not with a knife, 
but with judgment. For, whereas the consistence 
of the bo^'cls and parts is very diverse, it is 
needful that the inteneantion of them both be not 
cfTccled the same way, but that there be a cure 
designed of each in particular, besides those 
things which pertain to the inteneration of the 
wholo imfts of the body; of which, notwith¬ 
standing, in the first place. 

3. This operation (if, perhaps, it be within our 
power) is most likely to be done by baths, unc¬ 
tions, and the like, concerning which, these 
things that follow arc to be observed. 

4. Wc must not be too forward in hoping to 
accomplish this matter, from tl^c cxain))ics of 
those things which wc see done in the imbibi¬ 
tions and macerations of inanimates, by which 
they are intericrated, wliereof wt introduced some 
nstances before; for this kind of operation is 
more easy upon inanimates, because they attract 
and^siickdn the liquor; but upon the bodies of 
iving creatures it is harder, because in them the 
aiotlon rather tendeth outward, and to the circum- 
erence. 

5. Therefore, the emollient baths which arc in 
use do little good, but oh the contrary hurt, 
bccausd the^ rather draw forth than make en- 
.rance, and resolve the structure of the body, 
rather than consolidate it. 

li. The baths and unctions which may serve to 
le nresent operation, (namely, of intenerating 
he Body truly and really,) ought to have three 
ropCTties. 

7. ' The first and principal is, that they consist 
}f those things which, in their whole substance, 
re like unto the, body and flesh of man, and which 
iavo>a feeding and nursing virtue from w’lthout. 

8. The second is, thatlthey be mixed w itb such 
hings as, through thesiibtiltyof their parts, may 
[lake emraftee, and so insinuate and convey their 
lourishing virtue into the body. 

The third is, that they receive some mixture 
though much inferior to the rest) of such thiri^s 
.3 are astringent; I mean not sour or tart things, 
ut unbtuous and comforting, that while the other 
w<f do operate, the exhaling out ,pf the body, 
wliich destroyeth the virtue of the things intene- 
rating, may, as much as possible, be prohibited; 
nd the motion'to the inward parts, by the astric- 
on *of the skiifl' and closing of th? passages, 
may be promoted aRd farthered. 
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10. That which is most consubstahtiA to tho 
body of man is warm blood, either of man, or 
of some other livin«r creature. But the device 
of Ficiiius, touching the sucking of blood out of 
the arm of a wholesome young man, for the re¬ 
storation of strength, in old men, is very frivo¬ 
lous; for tliat which nourishcth from within, 
ought no way to be equal or homogeucal to the 
body nouri$l}cd, but in some sort inferior and sub¬ 
ordinate, that it.may be converted. But in things 
3PI>lied outwardly, by how much the suj^stance 
is liker, by so much the consent is better. 

11. It hath been anciently receiver^ that a bath 
made of the blood of infafits will cure the leprosy, 
and he.il tlie flesh already putrefied; insomiieli 
that this thing hath begot envy towards some 
kings from tlie common people. 

I'2. It is reported that Ilor.u'lituH, for cure of 
ttie dropsy, was put into the warm belly of an ox 
newly slain. 

1.‘). They use the blood of kitlings warm to 
cure the di.sease called St. Anthony’s Fire, and to 
restore the flesh and skin. 

It. An aruj, or other member newly cut off, or 
thal, ujion some .other occasion, will not leave 
bleeding, is with good sucee.ss put into the belly 
of some creatures newly ripped up, for it worketli 
potently to stanch the blood; the blood of the 
member cut off, by consent sucking in, and vehe¬ 
mently drawing to itself the warm blood of the 
creature slain, whereby itself is stopped,•and 
retireili. ^ 

1.). It IS miieli used in extreme and desperate 
diseases to cut in two young pigeons yet living, 
and apply them to the soles of tho feet, and to 
shift them one after another, whereby sumetiines 
there folluweth a wonderful eaie.,This is im¬ 
puted vulgarly, as if they should draw down the 
malignity of the disease: but, howsoever, this 
application goelii to the head, and comforteth the 
aiiimal spirit. , 

1(>. But these bloody baths and iinctiuns seem 
to us sluttish and odious ; le^ us search out gome 
Olliers, whieh perhaps hav.j less loathsomeness in 
them, anti yet no less benefit. 

17. Next unto warm blood, things alike in 
substance to the body of a man are nutriffves; 
fat fleshes of oxen, swine, deer, oysters amongst 
fishes, milk, butter, yolks of eggs, flower of 
wheat, sweet wine, either sugared, or before it be 
fined. 

^Ifl. Such things as we would have mixdd*to 
make impression, are instead of all salts, espe¬ 
cially hay-salt: also wine (when it is full oflspirit) 
maketh entrance, and is an excellent convoy^ 

19. AstriifJjents of that kind which we de¬ 

scribed, namely, unctuous and comfortable 
things, are salTron, mdstic, myrrh, and myrtle- 
berries. j t 

20. Of these parts, in our judgment, may very, 
well be made such a bath as we design: phy¬ 


sicians and posterity will find out better things 
hereafter. 

21. But the operation will be much better, and 
more powerful, if such a bath as we have pro¬ 
pounded (which we hold to be the principal 
matter) be attended with a fourfold course and 
order. 

22. First, that there go before tho bath a frica- 
tion of the body, and an anointing with oil, with 
some thickening substance, that the virtue and 
moistening heat of the bath may jiierce the body, 
and not the watery part of the liquor; then let tho 
bath follow, for tlin spare of some two hours. 
.\fter the bath, let the body be eniplash'rod wilii 
niastiok, myrrhe, tragaeantli, diapalnia, and 
saffron, that the perspiration of the body may (as 
murh ns possible) he ifiliihiteil, till the supple 
mailer he by degrees turncsl into solid. This to 
he continued for the spare of twenty-four liours, 
or more. Lastly, tlie einplastering being removed, 
let there he an anointing with oil mixed with salt 
and saffron, anil let Ibis hath, together with tho 
cmplastering and unelion (as before) bo nrnew- 
ed every fifth day. This inalacissation, or sup¬ 
plying of the body, bo continued for one whole 
month. 

2.1. Also during the time of this inalaeissation, 
wo hold it useful and proper, and according to 
our intention, tliat^liien noiiri.sh their bodies well, 
and keep out of the cold air, and drink nothing 
but warm drink. 

21. Now, this, is one of those things (as wo 
warned in general in the beginning) whereof we 
have made ilb trial by experiment, but only set it 
down out of our aiming and leveling at the end. 
For having set up the mark, we deliver tho light 
to otliers. 

2.'>. Neither ought the warmths and clinrisliing 
of living bodies to bn nglected. Ficinus saith, 
and that seiioiiHly enough. That the laying of tho 
young maid in David’s bosom was uiiolcsome 
fur him, but it came too late. Ho should also 
have added, that the young maid, after the man¬ 
ner of the Persian virgins, ought to Jiavo been 
anointed with myrrh, and such like, not for deli- 
ciousnesR, but to increase the virtue of tliis che- 
rislfiiig by a living body. 

2fl. diarbarossa, in his extreme old age, by tho 
advice of a physician, a Jew, did continually 
apply,young boys to his stoinaeJi and belly, for 
warmth and cherishing. Also some old men lay 
whelps (creatures of the hottest kind) close to 
their stomachs every night. 

27. There hath gone a report, almost un¬ 
doubted!; and that under several names, of certain 
men that had great noses, who, being weary of 
the derision of people, have cut off the bunches or 
gillocks of their noses, and then making a wida 
gash in their arms, have held their noses in the 
place for a certain time, and so brought forth fair 
and comely noses; which, if it be true, it ahowe 

'i 
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plainly the conrant of flesh and flesh, especially 
in live fleshes. 

28. Touching the particular inteneration of the 
principal bowels, the stomach, lun,,'s, liver, heart, 
brain, marrow of the backbone, guts, reins, gall, 
veins, arteries, nerves, cartilages, bones, the in¬ 
quisition and direction would be too long, seeing 
wo now set not forth a practice, but certain indi¬ 
cations to the practice. 

X. The Operulion upon the purginp; away if old 

Juice, and supply inf; of new Juice ; or of Reno¬ 
vation by 

The hlftory. 

Although those things which we shall here set 
down have been, for the most part, spoken of 
before; yet because this»oporation is one of the 
principal, we will handle them over again more 
at largo. - 

1. It is certain, that draught oxen, which have 
been worn out with working, being put into fresh 
and rich pastures, will gather tender and young 
flesh again; and this will appear even to 'the 
taste and palvttn; so that the inteneration of flesh 
is no hard matter. Now, it is likely that this 
inteneration of the flesh being often repealed, 
will in time reach to the inteneration of the bones 
and membranes, and like parts of the body. 

2. It is certain, that diets wlljch aro now mueli 
in use, principally of guaiaeiim, and of sarsapa¬ 
rilla, china, and sassafras, if they bo continued for 
any time, and according to strict rules, do first 
attenuate the whole juice of the body, and after 
consume it, and drink it up. Which is most 
manifest, because that .by these diets the French 
pox, when it is grown even to a hardness, and 
hath eaten up and corrupted the very marrow of 
the body, may be effectually cured. And, further, 
because it is manifest, that men who, by these 
diets, arc brought to be extreme lean, pale, and, 
as it werq. ghosts, will soon after become fat, w'cll 
coloured, and apparently young again. Where¬ 
fore we arc absolutely of opinion, that such kind 
of diets in the decline of age, being used every 
year, would be very useful to our intention; like 
the old skin or spoil of serpents. 

3. We do confidently aflirm (neither let ,any 
man reckon us among those heretics wliicl'. were 
called Cathari) that often purges, and made even 
familiar to the body, are more available tq, long 
life tnan exercises and sweats. And this must 
needs be so,.if that be held which is already laid 
for a ground, that unctions of the body, and opple- 
tion of the passages from without, and exclusion 
of air, and detaining of the spirit within the mass 
of the body, do much conduce to long life. For 
it is most certain, that by sweats and outward 
perspirations, not only the humours and excre- 
incntitious vapours are exhaled and consumed, 
but together with them the juices also, and good 
spirits, whiedt pQt 99 easily repaired; but in 


purges ^nless they be very immoderate) it is not 
so, seeing they work principally upon the hu¬ 
mours. But, the best purges for this intention 
are those which are taken immediately before 
meat, because they dry the body less; and, tliere- 
fore, they must be of those purges which do 
least trouble the belly, 

These intentions of the operations which we 
have propounded (as we conceive) a^e most true, 
the remedies faithful to the inten^ons. Neither 
is it credible to be told (although not a few ol^ 
these remedies may seem but vulgar) with what 
care and ch^ce they have .been examined by us, 
that thqy might be (the(intention not at all im¬ 
peached) both safe and eflectual. Experience, no 
doubt, will both verify and promote these matters. 
And such, in all things, are the works of every 
prudent coifnsci, that they arc admirable in their 
effects, excellent also in their order, but seeming 
vulgar in the way and means. 

The Porches rf Death. 

We arc now to inquire touching the porches of 
death, that is, touching those things which hap¬ 
pen unto men at the point of deq^h, both a little 
before and after; that seeing there are many paths 
which lead to death, it may be understood in what 
common way they all end, especially in those 
deatlis which arc caused by indigence of nature, 
rather than by violence; although something of 
this iattcr also must be inserted, because of tho 
connexion of things. 

If 

The history. 

1. The living spirit stands in need of three 
things that it may subsist; convenient motion, 
temperate refrigeration* and fit aliment. Flame 
seems tostan^ in need but of two of these, namely, 
motion and aliment, because flame is a simple 
substance, the spirit a compounded, insomuch 
that if It approach somewhat too near to a flamy 
nature, it overthroweth itself. 

2. Also flame by a greater and stronger flame 
is ei^tinguished and ^lain, as Aristotle a ell noted, 
much more the sjiirit. 

3. Flame, if it be ivuch compressed and strait¬ 

ened, is extinguished; as we may see in a candle 
haviifg a glass cast over -it, for the air being di¬ 
lated by the heat doth conirude and thrust together 
the flame, and so Icssencth it, and in the end ex- 
tingiiishetli it; and fires on hearths will not flame, 
if the fuel be thrust close together, without any 
s^/ade for the flame to break forth. ^ 

i. Also things fired are extinguished with com- 
pressiop; as if you press a burning coal hard 
witlj the tongs, or the foot, it is straight extin¬ 
guished. * * 

5. But to come to the spirit; if blood or phlegm 

get into the ventricles of the brain, it causeth sud¬ 
den death, because the spirit hath |^o room to 
,movc itself. ^ 

6. Also a great blow on the head inducetli sud- 
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den death, the spirits being straitened tl^itltin the| 17. Notwithstanding, use and custom prevail 
ventricles of the brain. i much in this natural action of breathing; as it is 

7. Opium, and other strong stupefactives, do ' in the Delian divers and fishers for pearl, who by 
coagulate the spirit, and deprive it of the motion, long use can hold their breaths at least ten times 

8. A venomous vapour, totally abhorred by the longer than other men can do. 

spirit, causeth sudden death; as in deadly poisons, j 18. Amongst living creatunss, even of those 


which work (as they call it) by a special malig¬ 
nity ; for tliey strike a loathing into the spirit, that 
the spirit will yomore move itself, nor rise against 
a thing so much Retested. 

y. Also extreme drunkenness, or extremejeed- 
ing, sometimes caus^ sudden death, seeing the 
spirit is not only oppressed with ovcr-|iiuch con¬ 
densing, or the malignity^f the vapour, (^s in . 
opium and malignant poisons,) but also with^tlie ! 
abundance of the vapours. j 

10. Kxtreme grief or fear, especially if they be I 
sudden, (as it is in a sad and unexpected mes- 
sage,) cause sudden death. 

11. Not only over-much compression, but also 
ovcr-miich dilatation of the spirit, is deadly. 

1 'J. .Inys excessive and sudden have bereft many 
of their lives. 


I that have lungs, there arc some tliat are able to 
hold their breaths a long time, and others that 
cannot hold them so long, according as tliey need 
more or less refrigeration. 

19. F'ishes need less refrigeration than terrestrial 
creatures, yet some tliey need, and take it by their 
gills. And as terrestrial creatures cannot bear 
the air that is too hot, or too close, so fishes aro 
siilfoeate'd in waters if they bo loUilly and long 
fro'/eii. 

i20. If tho spirit be assnulted by another heat 
greater than itself, it is dissipated and destroyed; 
fur it cannot br.ir die proper lieat witlioiil refrigera¬ 
tion, much less can it bear another heat wliicli is 
f.ir stronger. Tliis is to bo seen in burning fevers, 
where llm beat of the putrefied Immours doth 
exceetl the native heat, even to extinction or dis- 


i:i. In greater evacuations, as when they cut sipation. 
men Tor the drofs^t, tlie waters flow forth abiin- 21. 'fho want also and use of sleep is referred 
d.intly, much more in great and sudden fluxes of to refrigeration; for motion doth attenuato and 
blood, oftentimes jiresent death followcth; and rarefy the spirit, and doth sharpen and increase 
this happens liy the mere flight of vaenum within I tho beat tlieroof: cnntrarily, sleep settleth and 
the body, all tho parts moving to fill the empty resirainrih the riintitm and gadding of tlicsame; 
places ; and, amongst the rest, the spirits them- for though sleep doth strengthen and advance the 
selves. For, as fur slow fluxes of blood, this rnafter aetions of theparUand of the Jifoless spirits, and 
jiertaiiis to the indigence of noiirisliment, not to ' all that motion vvliiidi is to the circimiference of 
llie dill'iision of the spirits. And touching tTie ' tllo body, yet it doth in great part quiet and still 
motion of the spirit so far, cither euinprcssed orjtliu proper ni*tion of the living s|)irit. Now, 
(lillnsed, that it hringolli death, thus much. ' slr-ep is regularly due unto human naliire onco 

11. \V*c must come next*to the want of refri- within fonr-aiid-twenly hours, and that for six, or 
ger.ition. Stopping of llie breath sai^elh sudden five hours at the least; though there are, even in 
death; as in all suffocation or strangling. Now, this kind, sometimes miracles of nature; as it is 
it seems this matter is not so much to be referred recorded of Ma’cenas, that he slept not for a long 
to the impediment of motion as to the impediment time before his death. And as toiicliing llio 
of refrigeration; for air over-liot, though attracted want of refrigeration for conserving of llif spirit, 
freely, doth no less suffocate than if breathing thus much. 

were hindered; as it is in tlymi who have R^en 22. As roncerning the tliird indigence, namely, 
sorneiimi's suffocated with burning coals, or with of aliment, it seems to pertain ratlier to the jiarls, 
charcoal, or with walls new plast.tred in close than to the living spirit; for a man may easily 
chambers where a fire is made; wliicli kind of believe tlialthe living spirit siibsisleih in identity, 
de.iili is reported lo have been the end of the f5in- j not lijr siiecossion or renovalion. And as for the 
peror Jnvinian. The HIIb happencth from dry i reasonaUe soul in men, it is above all question, 
baths over-heated, which was practised^in the j that it is not engendered of the soul of the parents, 
killing of F.msta, wife to Constantino*the Great. | nor is je.pairod, nor ran die. They speak of the 
l.>. it is a very small time which nature taketh I natural spirit of living creatures, and also of 
to repeat the breathing, and in which she desirdtH j vegetables, which differs from that other soul 
to expel the foggy air drawn into the lungs, and | essentially and formally; for out of the confusion 
to take in new, scarce the third part of a Hvihiite.' of those, that same transmigration of souls, and 
l(i. Again, the beating of the pulse, and-^e j innumerable otlier devices of heathens and herc- 
rnotion of the Systole and diastole of the* heart, a^ ! tics have proceeded. 

tliree times quicker than that o^ breathing; inso-| 2.7. The body of man doth regiil.irly require 
much that if it were possible that (Jiat motion of ' renovation by aliment every day, and a body in 
tlie heart cq^ld be slopped w'ith^t stopping! the health can scarce endure fasting llirec days tog^ 
breath, death would follow iiy;re speedily there- Jlicr; notwitlislanding, uso and eusloni w ill do 
upon than by strangling. much, even in this case; but in sickness fasting 

V 2 u 2 
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is less grievous to the body. Also, sleep doth 
supply somewhat to nourishment; and on the 
other side, exercise doth reriuire it more abun¬ 
dantly. Likewise there have lome been found 
who sustained themselves (almost to a miracle 
in iiaiiire) a very long lime without meat or 
drink. 

m. Dead bodies, if they be not intercepted by 
putrefaction, will subsist a long time without any 
notable ahsiimptiun; but living liodies, not above 
three days, (as we said,) unless they he repaired 
by noiirisiimcnt; which showeth that (piick ab- 
sniiiption to he the work of the living spirit, which 
either repairs itself, or puts the parts into a neces¬ 
sity of being repaired, or both. This is testified 
by that also which was noted a little before, 
namely, that living creatures may subsist some¬ 
what the longer without aliment, if they sleep: 
now, sleep is nothing else but a reception and 
retirement of the living spirit into itself, 

2.'>. An abundant and continual ellluxion of 
blood, wliich sometimes happeneth in the haemorr¬ 
hoids, sometimes in vomiting of blood, tile in¬ 
ward veins being unlocked or broken, sometimes 
by wounds, canseth sudden death, in regard that 
till: blood of the veins ininistereth to tlic arteries, 
and the blood of the arteries to the sfiirit. 

2G. 'J'lie (jaanlity of meat and drink which a 
man, eating two meals a da;|, reccivclli into his 
body, is not small; mueh more than he voideth 
again either by stool, or by urine, or by sweating. 
Yon will say, no marvel, seeing tlie remainder 
goeth into the juices and substance of the body. 
It is true; but consider, then, tlinl* this addition 
is made twice a day, and yet the body aboundeth 
not much. In like manner, though the spirit 
be repaired, yet it grows not excessively in the 
(jiiantity. 

“27. It doth no good to have the aliment ready, 
in a degree removed, but to have it of that kind, 
and so prepared and supplied, that the spirit may 
work upon it; for the staff of a torch alone will 
not maintain the dame, unless it he fed with wax, 
neither ean men live upon herbs alone. And 
from thence comes the ineoncoction of old age, 
that though there be flesh and blood, yet the 
spirit is become so penurious and thin, ai^d (he 
juiees and blood so heartless and obstinate, that 
lliey hold no proportion to alimentation. 

28. Let us now cast up the accounts of the 
neeils and indigences according to the onlinary 
and usual '.purse of nature. The spirit hath need 
of opening and moving itself in the ventricles of 
the brain and nerves even continually, of the mo¬ 
tion of the heart every third part of d moment, 
of lireathing every moment, of sleep and nourish¬ 
ment onen within three days, of the power of 
nourishment commonly till eighty years be past; | 
and if any of these indigences be neglected, death | 
ensneth. 8o there arc plainly three porches o( { 


I death; destitution of the spirit in the motion, in 
! the refrigeration, in the aliment. 

I It is an error to think that the living spirit is 
pcriietually generated and extinguished as flame 
is, and abideth not any notable time; for even 
flame itself is not thus out of its own proper na¬ 
ture, hut because it liveth amongst enemies; for 
flame within flame endureth. Now, the living 
spirit liveth amongst friends, and all due obsequi- 
I ousness. So then, as, flame is a momentary sub- 
I stance, air is a fixed substance, the living spirit is 
betwixt both. 

Touchijfg the extinguishing of the spirit by the 
destruction of the organs (which is caused by 
diseases and violence) we inquire not now, as 
wc foretold in the beginning, although that also 
endeth in the same three porches. And touching 
the form of death itself, thus much. 

29. There arc two great forerunners of death, 
the one sent from the head, the other from the 
heart; convulsion, and the extreme labonr of the 
pulse: for as fur the deadly hiccough, it is a kind 
if convulsion. Jlut the deadly labour of the 

j pulse hath that unusual swiftnciss, because the 
I lienrt at the point of death doth so treinblel that 
the systole and diastole thereof are almost con¬ 
founded. There is also conjoined in the pulse a 
weakness and lowness, and oftentimes a great in¬ 
termission, because the motion of the heart failelh, 
and is not able to rise against the assault stoutly 
or Constantly. 

30. The immediate preceding signs of death 
are, great unquietness and tossing in the bed, 
fumbling with the hands, catching and grasping 
hard, gnashing with the teeth, speaking hollow, 
trembling of the nether lip, paleness of the face, 
the memory, eoiafiised, speechless, cold sweats, the 
body shooting in length, lifting up the white of 
the eye, changing of the whole visage, (as the 
nose sharp, eyes hollow, cheeks fallen,) contrac¬ 
tion and doubling of the coldness in the extreme 
parts of the body, in some, shedding of blood, 
or,speTm, shriekiqgi breathing thick and short, 
falling of the nether chap, and such like. 

.31. There follow death a privation of all sense 
and motion, as well of the heart and arteries, as 
of Ate nerves and joints, an inability of the body 
to support itself uprig^it, stiffness of the nerves 
and parts, extreme coldness of the whole body, 
after a little while putrefaction and stinking. 

Eels, serpents, and the insecta, will move a 
lohgtime in every part after they are cut asunder, 
insomuch that country people think that the parts 
strivs; to join together again. Also birds will 
flintier a great while after their heads are pulled 
qif; and the hearts of living creatifies will pant a 
long time after they are plucked out. I "''member 
I have seen th^ heart of one that was bowelled, 
as anffering foiyiigh treason, that b^ng cast into 
the Are, leaped at Jho first at least a foot 'and half 
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in height, and after, by degrees, lower ajid Jower, which fall into swoonings. 1 have heard also of 
for the space, as I remember, of seven or eight a physician, yet living, who recovered a irian to 
minutes. There is also an ancient and credible life which had hanged himself, and had hanged 
tradition of an ox lowing after his bowels were half an hour, by frieations and hot baths ; and the 
plucked out. But there is a more certain tradition same physician did profess, that lie made no doubt 
of a man, who being under the executioner’s hand to recover any man that had hanged so long, so 
for high treason, after liis heart was plucked out, his neck were not broken witl) the first swing, 
and in the executioner’s hand, was heard to utter 

three or four words of prayer; which therefore The Difference if Yimtk and Old 
we Said to be Aiore credible than that of ^he ox in To the iixtecniii aitirie. 


s.'tcrifice, becauseIhc friends of the paity sulfering 
d(f usually give a rew'ard to the executiuBer to 
despatch his office with the more speed, that they 
may the sooner be rid of their pain;t)ut it sa¬ 
crifices, we see no cause why the priest shoifld be 
so speedy in his olTiec. • 

33. For reviving those again which fall into 
sudden swoonings and catalepsies oftastonish- 
ments, (in which fits many, without help, would 
utterly expire,) these things are used, putting into 
their mouths water distilled of wine, which they 
call hot waters, and cordial waters, bending the 
body forward, stopping the mouth and nostrils 
hard, bending or wringing the fingers, pulling the 
hairscof the Itciird or head, nibbing of the parts, 
cspcei.illy the faec*and legs, sudden easting of 
cold water upon the face, shrieking out aloud and 
suddenly, putting «rosc-water to the nostrils, with 
vineg.ir in faintiiigs; burning of feathers, or cloth, 
in the suffocation of the mother; but especially a 
frying-p.ui lie.ited red-hot, is good in apojdi'xigs; 
also a close embracing of the body hath helped 
sonic. • 

31. There have been many cxatnpli's of men in 
show' dead, cither laid out upon flic I'old floor, or 
carrii-d foilh to burial ^n.iy,#>f some buried in the 
earth; which notwithstanding have livcdtagain, 
which hath beon found in those tliat^ero buried 
(the earth being afterwards ojiencd) by the bruis- 
ingand wounding of their head, through the strug¬ 
gling of tile body within the coffin; whereof the 
most recent and memorable example w'as that of 
Joannes Scotiis, called the subtile, ami a sckool- 
man, who being digged up ^i^in by his servant, 
(unfortunati'ly absent at his burial, and who knew 
his master’s manner in sucW fits,) was found in 
that stat^: and the like happened in our day^ in 
the person of a player, l^j^ried at Cambridge. I 
remember to have licanl of a certain gbiitlemaii 
that would needs tn.ike trial, in curiisity, W'hat 
men did fed that were hanged; so he fastened 


1. The ladder of man’s body is this, to bo con¬ 

ceived, to be quickened in the womb, to be born, 
to suck, to he weaned, to fci'd upon pap, to put 
forth teeth the first time about the second year 
of age, to begin to go, to begin to speak, to put 
forth teeth the second time about seven years of 
age, to eomo to juiberty about twelve or fourtt'cn 
years of age, to be ablo tor generation, and the 
flowing of the tnenslriia, to have hairs about 
the legs and arni-liules, to put forth a beard; and 
thus long, and soinctiincs later, to grow in sta¬ 
ture, or to come to full years of strength and 
agilil|i, to grow gray and bald; tho menstrua 
ceasing, and ability to generation, to grow de¬ 
crepit, and a monster with three It’gs, to die. 
Meanwhile, the mind also hath certain periods, 
but they cannot be described by years, as to 
decay in the memory, and tiio like, of which 
hereafter. , 

2. The difTerencffi of youth and old ago aro 
these: a young man’s skin is smooth and plain, 
an old itian’s dry and wrinkled, especially about 
t^e forehead and eyes; a young man’s flesh is 
tender and soft, an old man’s hard ; a young man 
hath strength and agility, an old man feels decay 
in his strength, and is slow of motion; a young 
man hath good digestion, an old man bad; a 

I young man’s bowels -are soft and succulent, an 
old man’s salt and parched; a young man’s body 
is erect and straight, 'an old man’s bowing and 
crooked ; a young man’s limbs arc steady, an old 
man’s weak and trembling; the hiiinoifrs in a 
young man arc choleric, and his blood inclined 
to heat, in an old man phlegmatic and melancho¬ 
lic, and his blood inclined to coldness; a young 

j man ri*ady for the act of Venus, an old man 
slow unto it; in a young titan the juices of his 
body^ire more roseid, in an old man more crude 
and wa^rish; the spirit in a young man plentiful 

I and boiling, in an old man scarce and jejune; a 
young man’s spirit is dense and vigorous, an old 


the cord about his neck, raising himself upoq a 
sto»l, and then letting himself fall, thinking it 
should be in his power to recover the stool lU his 
pleasure, which he failed in, but was helped’by a 
friend then jjgesent. lie was asked, afiertt%rd 
what ho felt; he said he felt no pain, but first l«e 
thought he saw before h^s eyes a great fire, and 


man’s eager and rare; a young man his senses 
quick and entire, an old man dull and decayed ; 
a young man’s teeth are strong and entire, an old 
man’s W'^jak, worn, and fallen out; a young man’s 
hair is coloured, an old man’s (of what colour 
, soever it were) gray; a young man hath hair, 
! an old man baldness; a young man’s pulse is 


burning; then he thought he saw all black, 'and ; stronger and quicker, an old man’s more confused 
dark; lastl]!^ it turned to a pale b/te , or sea-vfater ! and slow'cr; the diseases of young men are more 
green; which colour is also^ftea seen by them |%cutc and curable, of old men'longer, and hard 
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to cure; a young man’s wounds soon close, an 
old man's later; a young man’s cht'cks arc of a 
fresh colour, an old man’s pale, or with a black 
blood; a young man is less troultled with rheums, 
an old man more. Neither do we know in wliat 
things old men do improve, as touching tlndr 
body, save only sometimes in fatness; whereof 
the reason is soon given, because old men’s 
bodies do neither perspire well nor assimilate 
well. Now, fatness is nothing else hut evube- 
raneo of nourislniient above that which is voided 
by <;\erement, or which is perfectly assimilated. 
Also, some old men improve in tho apfietitc of 
feeiling, by reason of the acid humours, though 
old men digest worst. And all these things 
which wo have saiil, physicians negligently 
enough will refer to the diminution of the natural 
lieat and radical moisture, which are thintrs of no 
worth for use. 'I’his is certain, dryness in the 
coining on of years doth forego coldness; and 
bodies, when they come to the top and strength 
of heal, do decline in dryness, and after that fol¬ 
lows coldness. • 

U. Now we are to consider the alTectinns of 
the luiiiil. I remember when I was a young man. 
at I’oictiers in Fr.mce, I conversed familiarly 
with a certain Frcnehtnan, a witty young man, 
but something talkative, who afterwards grew to 
he a very eminent man; he,was wont to inveigh 
against the manners of old Hien, and would say, 
that if their minds coiihl be seen as their bodies 
are, they would appear no less deformed. Re¬ 
sides, being in love with his own w'it, he weiijd 
luaintain, that the vices of old mn^rs minds have 
some correspondence, and were parallel to the pu- 
trefaetioiis of their bodies : for the dryness of 
their skin, he would bring in impudence ; for the 
hardness of their bowels, unmerciful ness ; for the 
lippitude.of their eyes, an evil eye,and envy; for 
till' casting down of their eyes, and bowing their 
body towards the earth, atlieism; (for, saitli lie, 
they liAik no mere up to heaven as they are wmnt;) 
for the trembling of tlieir members, irresolutions 
of their decrees and light inconstancy; for the 
bending of their fingers, as it were to catch, rapa¬ 
city and covetousness; for the buckling of their 
knees, fenrfiilness; for their wrinkles, craftiness 
and ohli(|iiity; and other things which 1 liafe for¬ 
gotten. Uiit, to bo serious, a young man is mo¬ 
dest and shamefaced, an old man’s forehead is 
hardened; a young man is full of bounty and 
mercy, an old man’s heart is brawny; a young 
man is af.'*cted with a laudable emulation, an old 
man with a malignant envy; a young man is in¬ 
clined to religion and devotion, by rea^pn of his 
fervency and inexperience of evil, an old man 
cooleth in piety through the coldness of his cha¬ 
rily, and long conversation in evil, and likewise 
through the difficulty of his belief; a young 
man’s desires are vehement, an old man’s mode¬ 
rate ; a young man is light and movable, an old 


maniTicre grave and constant; a young man is 
given to liberality, and beneficence, and humanity, 
an old man to covetousness, wisdom for his own 
self, and seeking his own ends; a young man is 
confident and full of hope, an old man diffident, 
land given to suspect most things; a young man 
, is gentle and obsequious, an old man froward 
; and disdainful; a*young man is sincere and open- 
hearted, an old man cautclous and close; a young 
man is given to desire great things, an old man 
to regard things necessary ; a young man thinks 
welKsf the present times, an old man preferreth 
times past before thcm;,a young man reverenceth 
his supeifors, an old ;}tan is more forward to tax 
theiA; and many other things, which pertain 
ratiicr to manners than the present inquisition. 
Notwithstanding, old men, as in some things 
they improve in their bodies, so also in their 
minds, unless they be altogether out of date; 
namely, that as they arc less apt for invention, 
so they excel in‘judgment, and prefer safe things, 
and sound things, before specious. Also, they 
improve in garrulity and ostentation, for they seek 
the fruit of speech while they are^lcss able for ac¬ 
tion. So as it was not absurd thaj the poets feigned 
old 'J’ython to be turned into a gra.sshuppcr. 


MOVAHT.R CANONS OF 'J’lIR DtJRATION 
OF LIFE AND FORM OF DEATH. 

CANON I. 

’ Conxtimption is not caused, unless that ivhich is 
departed with by one body pusseth into another. 

THE _i:xPLICATION. 

There is in^atnre no annihilating, or reducing 
to nothing.’ Therefore, that which is consumed 
is either resolved into air, or turned into some 
body-adjacent. So wc see a spider, or fly, or ant 
in amber, entombed in a more stately monument 
than kings are; to be laid up for eternity, 
alllrongli they be but tender things, and soon dis- 
si|iated. But the'mattcr is this, that there is no 
air by, into which they should be resolved, and 
the substance of the amber is so heterj^geneous, 
that it receives nothing of them. The like we 
conceive would be if<i stick, or root, or some 
such thing were buried in quicksilver; also wax, 
and hcAiey, and gums, have the same operation, 
but in part only. 

T^ere is in every tangible body a spirit, eovered 
and e'neompassed with the grosser parts <f (he body, 
ad^'frnm>it all consumption and tisssolution hath 
flic beginning, 

. THE EXPLICATION. 

No body kn^arn unto us here in the upper part 
of the earth is wiAiout a spirit, either by attenua- 
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Uon and concoction Irom the heat of fhe heaven- eth that confusion in bodies putrefied. But 
ly bodies, or by some other way; for the concavi- gfeneration or vivification is a work also mixed of 
ties of tangible things receive not vacuum, but the spirit and grosser parts, but in a far diflerent 


either air, or the proper spirit of the thing. Am 
this spirit whereof we speak, is not from virtue, o 
energy, or act, or a trifle, but plainly a body, ran 
and invisible ; notwithstanding, circuinscribei 
by place, quantitative, real. Neither, again 
is that spiriv air, (no more than wine^is water, 
but a body rarafled, of kin to air, though mud 
diflerent from it. Now, the grosser yprts o 
bodies (being dull things, and not apt for motion 
would last a long tinfc; but the spirit is tha 
which troubleth, and plifbkcth, and undemineth 
them, and converteth the moisture of the .body 
and whatsoever it is able to digest, into new spl 
rit; and then as well the pre-existing ||iiritof thi 
body, as that newly made, fly away together by 
degrees. This is best seen by the diminution of 
the weight in bo(^es dried through perspiration 
for iieitlier all that which is issued forth was 
spirit when the body was ponderous, neithe 
was it not spirit when it issued fortli. 

• 

’ CANON 111. 

7%fi spirit issuinf' forth drieth; detained and 
worfeiiifr within either melltlh, or pulrejieth, or 
vivifclh. 

THE EXPLICATION. I 

'I’here are four processes of the spirit; to gre- 
faction, to eolloquation, putrefaelion, to genera¬ 
tion of bodies. Arefaction is not the proper 
W(>rk of the sj)irit, bqt of the grosser parts after 
the spirit issued forth; for then they gontract 
themselves partly by their flight iTf uncuum, part¬ 
ly by the union of the liornogcneals; as appears 
in all things which are arefled by age, ant^in the 
drier sort of bodies which have passed the fire; 
ns bricks, charcoal, bread. Oolloquation is the 
mere work of the spirit; neither is it don^, but 
when they are excited by licat; fur whcn*‘the 
spirits, dilating themselves, yet not getting forth, 
do insinuate and disperse themselves among the 
grosser parts, and so make theoi soft and ^>t to 
run. as it is in the metq^s and wax; for metals, 
and all tenacious things, are apt to inhibit the 
spirit; that being excited, it issueths n(it forth. 
Putrefaction is a mixed work of the spirits, and 
of the grosser parts; for the spirit (which bel^i;p 
restrained and bridled the parts of the thing) 
being partly issued forth, and partly enfeebled, 
all things in the body do dissolve and return to 
their homogeqpities, or (if you will) tQ their Ele¬ 
ments ; that which was spirit in it is congregate 
to itself, whereby things, putrefied begin to have 
an ill savour; the oily parts themselves, 
whereby things putrefied have inat slipperihess 
and unctuosity; the watery {Arts also to them¬ 
selves, the dregs to themselves; whence follow- 
VoL. III.-65 


manner; for the spirit is totally detained, but it 
swelleth and moveth locally; and the grosser 
parts are not dissolved, but follow the motion of 
the spirit; and are, as it were, blown out by it, 
and extruded into divers figures, from whence 
cometh that generation and organization; and, 
therefore, vivification is always done in a matter 
tenacious and clammy, and again yielding and 
soft, that there may be both a detention of the 
spirit, and also a gentle cession of the parts, 
according as the spirit forms them. And this is 
seen in the matter, as well of all vegetables, as 
of living creatures, whether they be engendered 
f putrefaction, or of %perin, for in all these 
tilings there is manifestly seen a matter hard to 
break through, ^sy to yield. 


/s all livinsi creatures there are two kinds of 
spirits: liveless spirits, such as are in bodies tnam- 
mate ; and a vital spirit superadded. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

It was said before, that to procure long life, 
the body of man must be considered; first, as 
naiiimate, and iwt repaired by nourishment; 
secondly, as animate, and repaired by nourish- 
nent. h’or the former, consideration gives laws 
touching consumption, the latter touching repara¬ 
tion. 'rherefore we must know, that there are in 
human ilcsh*bonc3, membranes, organs; finally, 
n all the parts such spirits difl'used in the sub¬ 
stance of them while they are alive, as there aro 
n the same things (flesh, bones, membranes, and 
the rest) separated and dead, such as also remain 
in a carcass; but the vital spirit, although it 
ruleth them, and hath some consent with them, 
yet it is far diflering from them, beiiigEntegral, 
and subsisting by itself. Now, there are two 
special dilfercnccs betwixt the liveless spirits and 
he vital spirits. The one, that the liveless spirits 
are not continued to themselves, but arc, as it 
Arere, cut off and encompassed with a gross body, 
whiAi intercepts them, as air is mixed with snow 
ir froth* but the vital spirit is all continued to itself 
ly certain conduit pipes through which it passeth, 
.nd ia*not totally intercepted. And this spirit is 
wofold also; the one branched, only passing 
hrough small pipes, and, as it were, strings, the 
ither hath a cellar also, so as it is not only con- 
nued tQ»itself, but also congregated in a hollow 
pace in reasonable good quantity, according to 
he analogy of the body; and in that cell is the 
luntain of the rivulets which branch from thence, 
rhe cell is chiefly in the ventricles of the brain, 
hich in the ignobler sort of, creatures are but 
larrow, insomuch that the spirits in them seem 
cattered over thqir whole body, rather than celled { 
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as may be seen in serpents, eels, and flies, whereof 
every of their parts move along after they are cut 
asunder. Birds also leap a go^ while after their 
heads are pulled off, because they have little heads 
and little cells. But the nobler sort of creatures 
have those ventricles larger, and man the largest 
of all. The other difference betwixt the spirits 
is, that the vital spirit hath a kind of enkindling, 
and is like a wind or breath compounded of flame 
and air, as the juices of living creatures have both 
oil and water. And this enkindling ministereth 
peculiar motions and faculties; for the smoke 
which is inflammable, even before the flame con¬ 
ceived, is iiot, thin, and movable, .and yet it is 
quite another thing after it is become flame; but 
the enkindling of the vital spirite is by many de¬ 
grees gentler than the Softest flame, as of spirit 
of wine, or otherwise; and, besides, it is in great 
part mixed with an aerial substafice, that it should 
bo a mystery or miracle, both of a flammeous and 
acrcous nature. 

CANON V. 

The natural actions are proper to the several 
parts, but it is the vital spirit that excites and 
sharpens them. 

THE EXPI.ICATION. 

The actions or functions wfjich arc in the seve¬ 
ral members, follow the nature of the members 
themselves, (attraction, retention, digestion, assi¬ 
milation, separation, excretion, perspiration, even 
sense itself,) according to the propriety of the 
several organs, (the stomach, liver,' heart, spleen, 
gall, brain, eye, ear, and the rest,) yet none of 
these actions would ever have been actuated but 
by tlin vigour and presence of the vital spirit, and 
heal thereof; as one iron would not have drawn 
another iron, unless it had been excited by the 
loadstone; nor an egg would ever have brought 
forth a bird, unless the substance of the hen had 
been actuated by the treading of the cock. 


the liveledk spirits, not that they are more flamy 
tlian air. 

CANON VII. 

The spirit hath two desires, one of multiplying 
itself, other of flying forth, and congregating 
itself with the connaiurals. 

' THE EXPLICATION. 

Thq canon is understood of the liveless spiritr; 
for as for the second desire, the vital spirit doth 
most of alj, abhor flying forth of the body, for it 
flnds (10 connatural hfre below to join withal. 
Perhaps it may sometimes fly to the outward 
parts of the body, to meet that which it loveth; 
but the fl;^ing forth, as I said, it abhorreth. But 
in the liveless spirits each of these two desires 
holdeth. For to the former this belongeth, every 
spirit seated amongst the grosser parts dwclleth 
unhappily; and, therefore, wnen it finds not a 
like unto itself, it doth so much the more labour 
to create and make a like, as being in a great 
solitude, and endeavour earnestly to multiply 
itself, and to prey upon the vc'atile of the grosser 
parts, that it may be increased in quantity. As 
for the second desire of flying (orth, and betaking 
itself to the air, it is certain, that all light things 
(which are ever movable) do willingly go unto 
their likes near unto them, as a drop of water is 
carried to a drop, flame to flame; but much more 
thjp is done in the flying forth of spirit into the 
air ambient, because it is not carried to a particle 
like unto itself, but also as unto the globe of the 
connaturals. Meanwhile this is to be noted, (nat 
the gojng forth, and flight of the spirit into air is 
a redoubled • .cfion, partly out of the appetite of the 
spirit, partly out of the ap])ctitc of the air, fur the 
comnym air is a needy thing, and rccciveth all 
things speedily, as spirits, odours, beams, sounds, 
and the like. 

^ .canon VIII. 


CANON VI. 

The liveless spirits are next consubsfantial to air; 
ike vital spirits approach more to the substance of 
flame. ' 


^irit detained, if it have no possibility rf beget¬ 
ting new spirits, intenerateth the grosser joarts. 


THE EXftLICATlUN. 


THE EXPLICATION. 

The explication of the precedent fourth canon 
is .also a declaration of this present canon. But j 
yet further, from hence it is, that all fat and oily 
things continue long in their being. For neither 
doth the air much pluck them, neither do they 
much desire to join themselves with airt As for 
that conceit, it is altogether vain, that flame 
should be air set on fire, seeing flame and air are 
no less heterogeneal, than oil and water. But 
whereas it is said in the canon, that the vital! 
spirits approach more to the substance of flame; | 
it must be understood, that tliey do this more than ] 


Generation of new spirit is not accomplished 
but upon those things which are in some degree 
near to the spirit, such as arc humid bodies. And, 
iticrcfore, if the grosser parts (amongst which,the 
spirit converseth) be in a remote degree, although 
the i^pirit cannot convert tliem, yet (as much as it 
caa) it weakeneth, and softeneth, and subdueth 
tjiem, that seeing it cannot increase in quantity, 
yet it will dwell more at large, and live amongst 
good neighbours and friends. Now, this aphorism 
is most useful our end, because/t tendeth to 
theinteneration of^he obstinate parts by the deten¬ 
tion of the spirit. 
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CANON IX. ' 

Tht iniencraiion tf the harder parts eometh ti 
good effect when the spirit neither Jlieth forth, tun- 
begeitcth new spirit. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

This canon solveth the knot and difficulty in 
the operation of intenerating by the detention of 
the spirit; fdr if the spirit not flying forth wasteth 
all within, there* is nothing gotten to the intencra- 
tion of the parts in their subsistence, biff rather 
they are dissolved and corrupted. Therefore, to¬ 
gether with the detention, the spirits*ought to be 
cooled and restrained, that they may not*be too 
active. * 


The heat tf the spirit, to keep the body fresh and 
green, ought to be robust, not eager. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

Also, this canon pertaineth to the solving of 
tliejvnot afori'^aid, but it is of a ranch larger ex¬ 
tent, for it sellelh*down of what temperament the 
heat in the body ought to be for the obtaining of 
long life. Now,.this is useful, whether the spirits 
be detained, or whether they be not. For, how¬ 
soever, the heat of the spirits, must be such, as it 
may rather turn itself upon the hard parts,^lian 
waste the soft; for the one desiceateth, the other 
intcncrateth. Besides, the same thing is available 
to the well perfecting of assimilation; for such a 
heat doth excellently excite the faculty of assiini- 
InTion, and withal doth excellently jirepare the 
matter to be assimilated. Now, the properties of 
this kind of heat ought to be thestk First, that 
it be slow, and heat not suddenly. Secondly, 
that it be not very intense, but moderate, 'filiirdly, 
that it be equal, not inconiposed; namely, in¬ 
tending and remitting itself. Fourthly', that if 
this heat meet any thing to resist it, it be not 
easily suflbeated or langui^lf. The operation is 
exceeding subtile; but seeing it is one of the 
most useful, it is not to be deserted. Now, in 
those remedies which wo propounded to invest 
the spirits with a rubuf| heat, or that which we 
call operative, not predatory, we have in some 
sort satisfied this matter. • • 


CANON XII. 

The spirit in great quantity hasteneth more io 
I flying ftrrth, and preyeth upon the body more than 
in smalt quantity. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

This canon is clear of itself, seeing mere quan> 
tity doth regularly increase virtue. And it is to 
be seen in flames, that the bigger they are the 
stronger they break forth, and the more speedily 
they consume. And, therefore, over-great plenty, 
or exuberance of the spirits, is altogether hurtful 
to long life: neither need one wish a greater 
store of spirits, than what is sufficient for the 
functions of life, and the oflice of a good repa¬ 
ration. 

CANON Xlli. 

The spirit eqtlbUy dispersed, maketh less haste to 
fly forth, and preyeth less upon the body, than un- 
•qtially jdaecd. 

* THE EXPLICATION. 

Not only abundance of spirits, in respect of the 
whole, is hurtful to the duration of things, but 
also the same abundance, unevenly placed, is, in 
like manner, hurtful; and, therefore, the more the 
spirit is shred and inserted by small portions, tho 
ess it preyeth; fo/ dissolution ever beginnotli at 
that part where the spirit is loser. And, thcre- 
bre, both cxcrciso and fricalions conduce much 
.0 long life, for agitation doth flnelicst dilTuse and 
:ommix things by small portions. 

• 

CANON XIV. 

TVie inordinate and subsultory motion tf the spi¬ 
rits doth more hasten to going firth, anti doth prey 
ipon the body more than the constant and equal, 

THE EXPLICATION. 

The inanimates this canon bolds for certain, for 
ncquality is the mother of dissolution; but in 
nimates (because not only the consumption is 
onsidered, but the reparation, and reparation 
iroceedeth by the appetites of things, and appe¬ 
tite is sharpened by variety) it holdetli not rigor¬ 
ously ; but It is so far forth to be received, that 
this variety be rather an alternation or inter¬ 
change, than a confusion; and, as it wore, con¬ 
stant tn inconsistency. 


CANON XI. • • 

7%e condensing tf the ^rits in their substance is 
available to long life. • ^ 

■n 

* THE EXPLICATION. « 


CANON XV. 

The spirit in a body tf a solid eomposure is de¬ 
tained, though unwillingly. 

THE EXPLICATION. 


This canon is subordinate to the next precc- All thingsdoahhorapoliition of their continuity, 
dent; for tho spirit condensed r^eiveth all those but yet in proportion to their density or rarity; for 
four properties of heat whereof we speak; but the the more rare the bodies be, the^more do they suffer 
ways of condensing them dTb set down in the*j themselves to bo thrust into small and narrow 
first of the ten operations. passages; for lyater will go into a passage which 
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dust will not go into, and air which water will not * ^ canon xtiii. 


go into; nay, flame and spirit which air will not 
go into. Notwithstanding, of this thing there are 
some bounds, for the spirit is not so much trans¬ 
ported with tlie desire of going forth, that it will 
siifTer itself to bo too ranch discontinued, or be 
ilriven into over-straight pores and passages; and, 
therefore, if the spirit be encompassed with a 
hard body, or else with an unctuous and tenacious, 
(which is not easily divided,) it is plainly bound, 
and, as I may say, imprisoned, and laycth down 
the appetite of going out; wherefore we see that 
metals and stones require a long time for their 
spirit to go forth, unless either the spirit be excited 
by the fire, or the grosser parts be dissevered 
with corrorling and strong waters. The like rea¬ 
son is there of tenacious bodies, such as are gums, 
save only that they are melted by a more gentle 
heat; and therefore the juices of the body hard, a 
close and compact skin, and the like, (which are 
procured by the dryness of the aliment, and by 
exercise, and by the coldness of the air,) are;rood 
for long life, because they detain the spirit in 
close prison, that it goeth not forth. 

CANON XVI. 

In oily ami fat fhinirg the spirit is detained wil¬ 
lingly, though they be not tenacious. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

The spirit, if it be not irritated by the antipathy 
of the body enclosing it, nor fed by the over-much 
likeness of that body, nor solicited nor invited by | 
the external body, it makes no grcM stir to get 
ont; all which are wanting to oily bodies, for 
they aro neither so pressing upon the spirits as 
hard bodies, nor so near as watery bodies, neither 
have they any good agreement with the air am¬ 
bient. 

CANON xvii. 

77/e speedy flying forth of the watery humour 
conserves the oily the longer in his being. 

THE EXPLICATION. 


Air excluded conferreth to long life, if other in- 
eofwenieitces he avoided, 

THE EXPLICATION. 

We said a little before, that the flying forth of 
the spirit is a redoubled action, from the appetite 
of the spirit, and of the air; and, therefore, if 
either of these be taken out of the way, there is 
not a littld gained. Notwithstanding, divers in¬ 
conveniences follow hereupon, which how they, 
may be prevented we have showed in the second 
of our operi^ions. 

CANON XIX. 

Youthful spirits inserted into an old body, might 
soon turn nature's course back again. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

The nature of the spirits is as the uppermost 
wheel, which turiieth about the other wheels in 
the body of man; and therefore in the intention 
f long life, that ought to be first placed. Here¬ 
unto may be added, that there is gn easier and 
more expedite way to alter the r«pirits, than to 
other operations. For the operation upon the 
spirits is twofold; the one by aliments, which is 
slow, and as it were, about; th6 other, (and that 
twofold,) which is sudden, and goeth directly to 
the spirits, namely, by vapours, or by the aflec- 

CANON XX. 

Juices of the body hard and roscid arc good for 
long life. 

THE E^i'LICaViON. 

The rcasoiY,is«plain, seeing we show^ed before, 
that hard things, and oily or roscid, are hardly 
dissipated; notwithstanding, there is dilTerencc, 
(ns we also noted in the tenth operation,) that 
juice somewhat hard is indeed less dis.sipable, 
but then it is withal less reparable; therefore, a 
convenience is interlaced with an inconvenience, 
and for this cause no wonderful matter will be 


We said before, that the watery humours, as 
being consubstantial to the air, fly forth soonest; 
the oily later, as having small agreement ivith 
the air. Now, whereas these two humour^ arc in 
most bodies, it comes to pass that the watery doth 
ill a sort betray the. oily, for that issuing for.h in¬ 
sensibly carrioth this together with it. Therefore, 
there is no'iiing more furthereth the conservation 
of bodies, than a gentle drying of them, which 
canseth the watery humour to expire, and,inviteth 
not the oily; for then the oilyenjoyeth the proper 
ii.itiire. And this tendeth not only to the inhibit¬ 
ing of putref.iction, (though that also followeth,) 
but to the conservation of greenness. Hence it 
is, that gentle frications, and moderate exercises, 
causing rather perspiration than sweating, con¬ 
duce much to long life. , 


achieved by this. Hut roscid juice will admit 
both operations; therefore this would be princi- 
pally^endcavourdd. 


CANON XXI. 


Whatsoever is if thin parts to penetrate, and yet 
hath no acrimony to bite, begeiteth roscid juices. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


Th4- canon is more hard to practise than to 
nnd^stand. For it is manifest, wlr^tsoevcr penc- 
trKteth well, but yet with a sting or tooth, (as do 
all sharp and sour things,) it leaveth behind it, 
wheresoever it'goeth, some mark or print of dry¬ 
ness Ind cleaving, so that it hardenetio the juices, 
•and chappeth the*parts; contrarily, whatsoever 
I things penetrate through their thinness merely. 
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as it were by stealth, and by way of ihsihuation 
without violence, they bedew and water in their 
passage. Of which sort we have recounted 
many in the fourth and seventh ooerations. 

CANON xxii. 

Ammilatlon is best done when ail local motion is 
expended, 

’KfE EXPLlrATlON. 

^Tliis canon wc have siiniciently explailied in 
our discourse upon the eighth operation. 

CANON XXIIl. 

Alimentation from u'ithout, at least some*otlirr 
ii'ay than by the stomach, is most pnfdahle for loti" 
life, if il can be done. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

w e see that all things which are done by nu¬ 
trition aslv a long time, but those which are done 
by eiiibracina of the like (as it is in infusions) 
Tccpyre no long time. And, therefore, aliincnta- 
tiun from willioift would be of principal use; and 
so much tlio more, because the faculties of con¬ 
coction decay in,old age; so that if there could 
be some auxiliary nutritions by bathing, unctions, 
or else by clysters, these things in conjunction 
might do much, which single arc less available. 

CANON XXIV. , 

IVhere the concoction is weak to thrust forth the 
aliment, there the outward parts should be strengthen- 
ed% call forth the alinient. • 

THE EXPLICATION.'' 

That which is propounded in this canon, is not 
the same thing with the former, for it is onS thing 
for the outward aliment to be attracted inward, 
another for the inward aliment to be attracted out¬ 
ward; yet herein they concur, that they ^oth 
lielp the weakness of the inward concoctions, 
though by divers ways. • 

• 

CANON XXV. • 

All sudden renovation*qf the body is wrought 
either by the spirit, or by malacissation^. ^ 

THE EXPLICATION. 

• • 

diere are two things in the body, spirits and 
parts; to both these the way by nutrition is long 
and about; but it is a short way to the spinVs by 
vapours, andriby the aflections, and V> the jiarts j 
by malacissation. 1 . But this is diligently to be 
noted, that by no means we confound alimenta¬ 
tion from without with malaci^tion; for the 
intention o# malacissation is nA to nonri^ the 
parts, but only to make thVm more fit to be* 
nourished. 


CANON XXVI. 

Malacissation is wrought by eonsubstaniiab, by 
imprinters, am/ by closers up. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

The reason is manifest, for that consubstantiala 
do properly supple the body, imprinters do carry 
in, closers up do retain and bridle the perspiration, 
which is a motion opposite to malacissation. 
And, therefore, (as we described in the ninth 
operation,} malacissation cannot well be done at 
once, but in a course or order. First, by excluding 
the licpior by thickness; for an outward and gross 
infusion doth »<)t well compact the body; that 
which enterotli must bo subtile, and a kind of 
v.ipoiir. Secondly, by intenerating by the consent 
of consiibstantials : for iNnlies upon the toncli of 
those things which have good agn'rinent with 
them, open tlieihselves, and relax their pores. 
Thirdly, imprinters are convoys, and insinuate 
into the parts the consiibstantials, and the mix¬ 
ture of gentle astringents doth somewhat restrain 
tlin perspiration. But then, in the fourth place, 
follows that great astrictinn and closure up of tlio 
body by cmplastcration, and then afterwards by 
inunction, until the supple be turned into solid, 
as we said in the proper place. 

tfANON XXVII. 

Frequent renovation of the parts reparable, 
wakri'th atul reneweth the less reparable also. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

Wc said iiflho preface to this history, that tho 
way of death was this, that tlic parts reparable 
died in tho fellowship of the parts less reparable; 
so that in the reparation of these same loss repa¬ 
rable parts, all our forces would be employed. 
And, therefore, being admonished by Aristotle’s 
observation touching plants, namely, that the 
putting forth of new shoots and branches re- 
fresholh the body of the tree in the passage; we 
conceive the like reason might be, if tlie flesh 
and blood in the body of man were often renewed, 
that thereby the bones themselves, and mein- 
irancs, and other parts, which in their own 
natiwe arc loss reparable, partly by the cheerful 
passagB of the juices, partly by that new clotliing 
of the young flesh and blood, might bo watered 
and renewed. 

CANON XXVIII. 

Refrigeration, or cooling of the body, which 
passeth some other ways than by the stomach, is 
useful for long life. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

The reason is at hand; for seeing a refrigera¬ 
tion not temperate, but powerful, (especially of tho 
blood,) is above all things necessary to long life; 
this can by no iqpeaos be cflecled i^rum within as 
2 X 
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mticli as is requisite, without the destruction of 
tlie stomach and bowels. 

CANON XXIX. 

That intermtxtnf', or entani'Utifr, that aa well 
conaumption aa reparation are the works of heal, is 
the fpreateat obatuele to lonfr life, 

THK EXPLICATION. 

Almost all great works are destroyed by the 
natures of things intermixed, when as that which 
lielpetli in one respect, hurteth in another; there¬ 
fore men must proceed herein hy a sound judg¬ 
ment, and a discreet practice. For our part, we 
have done so far as the matter will bear, and our 
memory servetli us, by separating benign heats 
from hurtful, and the remedies which tend to both. 

« 

CANON XXX. 

Curin/r of diseases is effected hy temporary mc- 
dieineshut lengthening of life requireth uhservation 
of diets. 

THE F.XPLICATION. 

Those things which come by accident, as soon 
ns the causes arc removed, cease again: but the 
continual course of nature, like a running river, 
re(|uircs a continual rowing and sailing against 
the stream, therefore we must work regularly by 
diets. Now, diets arc of two kinds; set diets, 
which are to he observed at certain times, and 
iltmiliar diet, which is to be admitted into our 
daily repast. Hut the set diets hre the more 
potent, that is, a course of medicines for a time; 
for those things which are of so great virtue that 
they are able to turn nature hack again, are, for 
the most part, more strong, and more speedily 
altering, than those which may without danger be 
received into a continual use. Now, in the reme¬ 
dies sct«down in our intentions, you shall find 
only three set diets, tho opiate diet, the diet 
maliiciss.mt or supplying, and the diet cmaciant 
and renewing. Ihit amongst those which we 
proscribed for familiar diet, and to be used daily, 
the most cflTicacioas are these that follow, which | 
also come not fur short of the virtue of set diets. 
Nitre, and tho subordinates to nitre; therl-gimcnt 
of the aflections, and course of our life; refrigera¬ 
tors which pass not by the stomach; -drinks 
roscidating, or engendering oily juices; besprink¬ 
ling of the blood with some firmer matter, as | 
pearls, certain woods, competent unctions to keep j 
out the air and to keep in the spirit. Headers from | 
without, during the assimilation after sleep; ] 
avoiding of those things which inflame the spirit,: 
and put it into an eager heat, as wine and spiers, i 
Iiustly, a moderate and seasonable use of those 
things whirh endue the spirits with a robust 
heat, as saffron, crosses, garlic, elecampane, and 
compound oiiiates. 


CANON XXXI. 

7%e living spirit is instantly extinguished, if it 
he deprived either of motion, or if refrigeration, or 
if aliment. 

THE EXPLICATION. 

Namely, these are thpse three which before we 
called the porches of death, and they arc the pro¬ 
per and immediate passions of the spirit. For all 
the organs of the principal parts serve hereunto, 
that thcie three offices be performed; and agaiil, 
all destruction of the organs which is deadly 
brings the Ciatter to thi^ point, that one or more 
of thedo three fail. Therefore all other things are 
the divers ways to death, but they end in these 
three. Now, the whole fabric of the parts is the 
organ of th e spirit, as the spirit is the organ of the 
reasonable soul, which is incorporeous and divine. 

CANON XXXII. 

Flame is a momentary substance, air a fired t 
the living sjiirit in creatures is if a middle nature. 

THE EXPI.ICATIONj “ 

I'liis matter stands in need both of a higher 
indagation, and of a longer explication than is 
pertinent to the present inquisition. Meanwhile 
we must know this, that flame is almost every 
moment generated and extinguished; so that it is 
coniinucd only by succession; but air is a fixed 
boijy, and is not dissolved ; for though air begets 
new air out of watery moisture, yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the old air still remains ; whence cometli that 
superoncration of the air wl\ereof we have spoken 
in the Ulle l)e Ventis. But spirit is participant 
of both natm^esf both of flame and air, even as the 
nourishments thereof are, as well oil, which is 
homogeneous to flame, as water, which is homo¬ 
geneous to air; for the spirit is not nourished 
eillier of oily alone, or of watery alone, but of 
both .together; and though air doth not agfee well 
w'itl* flame, nor oih with water, yet in a mixed 
body they agree w'ell enough. Also tho spirit 
hath from the air liis easy and delicate impres¬ 
sions and yieldings, and from the flame kis noble 
and potent motions and activities. In like manner 
tho duration of spirit fs a mixed thing, being 
neither,so,momentary as that of flame, nor so 
fi.xed as that of air. And so much the rather it 
followeth not the condition of flame, for that flame 
itself is extinguished by accident, namely,, by 
contraries, and enemies environing it; but spirit 
is nc^'Subject to the like conditions and necessi- 
tieiK Nopr, the spirit is repaired ^om the lively 
and florid blood of the small arteries which are 
inserted into the brain; but this reparation is 
done by a peeuliar manner, of which we speak 
not how. \ • 

END OP THIRD PART OF THE INSTAURATIO. 



THE FOURTH PART 


OP THE GREAT INSTAURATION. 

_ • _ 


SCALING LADDER THE INTELLECT; OR, THREAD 
• OF THE LABYRINTH. 


It would bb difficult to find fault with tnosc 
who affirin that “ nothing is known,” if they had 
tempered the rigour of (heir decision by a soften¬ 
ing explanation. For, should any one contend, 
that science rightly interpreted is a knowledge of 
things througU tlicir causes, and that the know- 
led^ of causes ^constantly expands, and by 
gradual and successive concatenation rises, as it 
were, to the very loftiest parts of nature, so that 
the knowledge ut particular existences cannot be 
properly possessed without an accurate compre¬ 
hension of the whole of things ; it is not easy to 
discover, wliat can reasonably be observed in 
reply. For it is not reasonable to allege, that the 
true knowledge of any thing is to be attained'^e- 
fore the mind has a correct conception of its 
casses: and to ciain^for human nature such a cor¬ 
rect concpplioii universally, might justly be pro¬ 
nounced perhaps not a little rat.h,^or rafher the 
proof of an ill-lialancnd mind. They, however, 
of whom we arc writing, shrink not from thus de¬ 
secrating the oracles of the senses, whiefi must 
lead to a total recklessness. Nay, to speak the 
truth, had they even spared their false accusiUions, 
the very controversy itself a[yicars to originaje in 
an unreasonable and contoiilioiis spirit; since, 
independently of that rigid* truth to which they 
refer, tkere still remains such a wide field for 
human exertion, that it would b^preposteroCs, if 
not symptomatic of an'^inscUled and disturbed 
intellect, in the anxious grasping at distant ex¬ 
tremes, to overlook such utilities as are obvious 
and near at hand. For, however they may seek, 
bj introducing their distinction of true and^fti- 
bablc, to subvert the certainty of science, without 
at the same time superseding the use or prapReally 
affecting the pursuit of it, yet, in destroyinj the 
hope of elfedtually investigating truth*, they h^ve 
cut the very sinews of human industry, and by a 
promiscuous license oT disquisition converted 
what shoii^ have been the lab^r of discq,very, 
into a mere exercise of talen^^nd disputation. , 
We cannot, however, deny, that if there be, 


any fellowship »bctwepn the ancients and our¬ 
selves, it is principally as connected with this 
species of philosophy : as wo concur in many 
things which they have judiciously observed and 
staled about the varying nature of the senses, the 
weakness of human judgment, and the propriety 
of withholding or suspending assent; to which 
we might add innumerable other remarks of a 
similar tendency. So that the only diiferenco 
between them and ourselves is, that tliey affirm 
“ nothing can be perfectly known by any method 
whatever; we, that “ nothing can bo perfectly 
known by the methods which mankind have 
hitherto pursued.” Of this fellowship we are 
^lot at all ashamed. For the aggregate, if it con¬ 
sists not of those alone who lay down the above- 
mentioned ilogma as their peremptory and un¬ 
changeable opinion, but of such also as indirectly 
maintain it under the forms of objection and 
interrogatory, or by their indignant complaints 
about the obscurity of things, confess, and, as it 
were, proclaim it aloud, or suffer it only to transpire 
from their secret thoughts in occasional qpd ambi¬ 
guous whispers; the aggregate, I say, comprises, 
you will find, the far most illustrious and profound 
of the ancient thinkers, with whom no modern need 
blush to be associated ; a few of them may, per¬ 
haps, too magisterially have assumed to decide 
the ^natter, yet this tone of authority prevailed 
only d«ring the late dark ages, and now main¬ 
tains its ground simply through a spirit of party, 
the iryveteracy of habit, or mere carelessness and 
neglect. 

Yet, in the fellowship here spoken of, it is 
easy to discover that, agreeing as we do with the 
great men alluded to, as to the premises of our 
opinions, in our conclusions we differ from them 
most widely. Our discrepancies may, indeed, at 
first sight, appear to be but inconsiderable; they 
asserting the absolute, and we the modified in¬ 
competency of the human intellect; but the prac¬ 
tical result is this, that as they.neither point out, 
nor, in fact, profess to expect any remedy for the 
« 519 
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defect in questioni they wholly give np the busi¬ 
ness ; and thus, by denying the certainty of the 
senses, pluck up science from its very foundation; 
whereas, we, by the introduction of a new me¬ 
thod, endeavour to regulate and correct the aber¬ 
rations both of the senses and of the intellect. 
The consequence is, that they, thinking the die 
finally cast, turn aside to the uncontrolled and 
fascinating ramblings of genius; while we, by 
our diilercnt view of the subject, arc constrained 
to enter upon an arduous and distant province, 
wliieli we unceasingly |iray we may administer 
to the advantage and happiness of mankind.! 
'I'hc introductory part of our progress we de-j 
scribed in our second book, which, having I 
entered, in the third we treated on the pheno-j 
iiiuna of the universe/and on history, plunging! 
into and traversing the woodlands, ns it were, of ; 
nature, here overshadowed (as by foliage) with | 
Iho infinite variety of experiments; there pcr-| 
ploxed and entangled (as by thorns and briers) 
with the suhtilty of acute commentations. 

And now, perhaps, by our advance from the 


j rics, fay^ firm hold of certain fixed principles in 
‘ the science, and, with immovable reliance upon 
them, disentangles (as he will with little effort) 
what he handles, if he advances steadily onward, 
not flinching out of excess either of self-confi¬ 
dence or of self-distrust from the object of his 
pursuit, will find ho is Journeying in the first of 
' these two tracks ; and if he can endure to suspend 
I his Judgment, and to mount gradually, and to 
! climb by regular succession the. height of things, 

! like s^niany tops of mountains, with perseverii.g 
! and indefatigable patience,.he will in due time 
attain thc^fVery uppermost elevations of nature, 
wheq? his station wiK be serene, his prospects 
delightful, and his descent to all the practical 
arts by a gentle slope perfectly easy. 

It is therefore, our purpose, as in the second 
book we laid dow'n the precepts of genuine and 
Ingitimnto disquisition, so in this to propound 
and establish, wijh reference to the variety of sub¬ 
jects, illustrative examples; and that in the form 
which w'c think most agreeable to truth, and regard 
as approved and authorized. Yet, we do not alter 


woods to tho foot of the mountains, we haveJ the customary fashion, as well to aK the constituent 


reached a more disengaged, hut yet a more ardu-' parts of this formula on absolatfe necessity, as if 


oils station. For, from history we shall proceed they were universally indispensable and inviola- 
by a firm and sure track, new indeed, and hitherto | ble: for we do not hold, that tljc industry and tho 


unexplored, to iiiiiversals. To these paths of | happiness of man are to bo indissolubly bound. 


contemplation, in truth, niig)it appositely be ap-! ns it were, to a single pillar. Nothing, indeed. 


plied the celebrated and often qiioteil illustration 
of the “ double road of active life,” of which 
one branch, at first even and level, conducted the 
traveller to places precipitous and impassable; from carrying onward the process here pointed 
the other, though steep and rough Jit the entrance, out. On the contrary, it is our firm conviction 
terminated in perfect smoothness. In a similar that true art is alway.s capable of advancing." 
manner, he who, in the very outset of his inqui- F. W. 


need prevent those who possess great leisure, or 
have surmounted the difliculties infallibly en- 
eqnntered in the beginning of the experiment. 



THE FIFTH PART 


OF THE GREAT INSTAURATION. 


PRECURSORS; OR, ANTICIPATIONS OF THE SECOND 

PHILOSOPHY. 


That person, in our judgment, showed at once 
both his palriotisin and his discretion, who, when 
he was asked, “ whether he had given to his fel¬ 
low-citizens the best code of laws,” replied, “the 
best which they could bear.” And, certainly, 
those who are not satisfied with merely thinking 
rightly, (wliicfi [s Httle better, indeed, than dream- 
ing rightly, if they do not labour to realize and 
cilectuate the object of their meditations,) will 
pursue not what* may be abstractedly the best, 
but the best of such things as appear most likely 
to be ap|)roved. We, however, do not feel our¬ 
selves privileged, notwithstanding our great affec¬ 
tion for the human commonwealth, our common 
country, to adopt this legislatorial principIe*of 
Bclcction ; fur we have no authority arbitrarily to 
prescribe laws to man’s intellect, or the general. 
nature of tilings. It ih our Blfice, as faithful secre¬ 
taries, to receive and note downas^such liaitc been 
enacted by the voice of nature herdblf; and our 
trustiness must stand acquitted, whether they are 
accepted, or by the suffrage of general Oflinions 
rejected. Still we do not abandon the hope, that, 
in times yet to come, individuals may arise who 
will both be able to comprehend and digeift the 
choicest of those things, anil solicitous also to 
carry them to perfection; and, with this confi¬ 
dence, will never, by God’s help, desist (so long 
as we live) from directing our aitcntion thither¬ 
ward, and opening theirafountains and uses, and 
investigating the lines of the roads leading to 
them. • • 

Yet, anxious as we are with respect to the sub¬ 
jects of general interest and common concern^ »n 
aspiring to the greater, we do not condemn the 
inferior, for those are frequently at a distance, 
while these are at hand and around us, nor though 
wc offer (as 4t'c think) more valuable*things, do 
we therefore put our veto upon things receivSd 
and ancient, or seek to cover their estimation 
with the multitude. On the cofilrary, we earn¬ 
estly wish %em to be amplified and improved, 
and held in increased regard^ as it is no part of* 
VoL. Ill_66 


our ambition to withdraw men, either all, or alto¬ 
gether, or all at once, from what is established 
and current. Hut as an arrow, or other missile, 
while carried directly onward, still, nevertheless, 
during its progress incessantly whirls about in 
rapid rotation; so wc, while hurrying forward to 
more distant objects, arc carried round and round 
by these popular and prevalent opinions. And, 
therefore, we do not hesitate to avail ourselves of 
the fair services of this common reason and these 
popular proofs; and shall place whatever conclu¬ 
sions have been discovered or decided tliroiigh 
their medium (which may, indeed, have much of 
truth and utility in them) on an equal footing 
with the rest; at the same time protesting against 
any infercnccj thence to be drawn in derogation 
of what we have above stated about the incompe- 
tcnc.y of both this reason and of these proofs. 
We have rather, in fact, thrown out the preceding 
hints, as it were, occasionally, for the sake of 
such as, feeling their progress impelled by an ac¬ 
tual want either of talent or of leisure, wish to 
confine themselves within the ancient tracts and 
! precincts of science, or, at least, not to venture 
beyond their immediately contiguous domains; 
since wc conceive that the same speculations 
may (like tents or resting-places on the way) 
minister ease and rest to such as, in pursuance of 
our nlan, seek the true interpretation of nature, 
and fii^ it; and may, at tho same time, in some 
slight degree, promote tho welfare of man, and 
infuse into his mind ideas somewhat more closely 
connected with the true nature of things. This 
result, however, we are far from anticipating in 
confidence of any faculty which we ourselves 
possess, but we entertain no doubt that any one 
even of moderate abilities, yet ripened mind, who 
is both willing and able to lay aside his idols, 
«nd to institute his inquiries anew, and to inves¬ 
tigate with attention, perseverance, and freedom 
from prejudice, the truths and computations of 
natural history, will, of himsqjf, by his genuine 
and native powers, and by his own simple anti- 
*3x2 B21 
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cipations penetrate more profoundly into nature 
than lie would be capable of doin(r by the most 
extensive course of readinpr, by indefinite abstract 
speculations, or by continual and repeated dispu* 
tations; though be may not have brought the 
ordinary engines into action, or have adopted the 
prescribed formula of interpretation. 

In this, however, we do not wish to be con¬ 
sidered as demanding for our own dogma the au¬ 
thority which wo have withheld from those of 
the ancients. We would rather, indeed, testify 
and proclaim, that w'c are far from wishing to be 


ourselves peremptorily bound by what we are 
about to bring forward, of whatever character it 
may be, to the maintenance of the whole of our 
secondary and inductive philosophy. This result 
of our meditations w'e have determined to offer 
loosely, and unconfined by the circumscription of 
method; deeming this a form both better adapted 
to sciences newly springing up as from an old 
stock, and more suitable to a writer whose pre¬ 
sent oirject it is not to constitute an art from com¬ 
bined, but to institute a free investigation of ind^- 
vidual'existences. F. W. 



MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS 

[TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN.] 


OF THE EBR AND FLOW OF THE SEA. 


Tiik investitr.uidn of the causes of flio ebb and ! 
How of the sea, attcin|>led Iiy llic ancients and j 
tlien nejfleet»'d, resumed by the moderns, but i 
r.uhi-r frittered away than vitrtVousIy agitated in | 

v.iriety of opinions, is gonorally, with a hasty 
aniieipaliun, directed to the moon, becauso of 
certain correspondences iietween that motion, and 
tlie’iuotion of tkaUorb. Hut to a careful in({uirer 
ceitain traces of the truth are apparent, which 
may lead to surer conclusions. Wherefore, to 
proeee<l witboiitVonfiision, we mesl first distin- 
{Tiii^li the motions of the sea, which, thou;rh | 
thouohllessly enough multiplied by some, are in j 
reality fouml to be only five; of these one Alone 
is eccentric, the rest regular. Wo may mention ^ 
first the wandering and various motions of \?hat 
are called currents: the second is the great six- 
haurs motion of the sea, by which the waters 
alternately adifiinco to the'shore, and retire twice 
a day, not with exact precision, Im^with’a varia- 
tion, constituting monthly periods. The third is [ 
the monthly motion itself, which is nothing but a 
cycle of the diurnal motion periodically redhrring: 
the fourth is the half-monthly motion, formed by 
the increase of the tides at new and full moon, 
more than at half-moon : the^fifth is the ni^tion, 
once in six months, by which, ..t the equinoxes, 
the tides are increased in^ a more marked and 
signal pi,'.nn''r. 

It is the second, the great six-Aiours or diurnal 
motion, which we propr»e for the present as the 
principal subject and aim of our discourse, treat¬ 
ing of the others only incidentally a/ld lo far as 
they contribute to the explanation of that motion. 

First, then, as relates to the motion of currerAs, 
tlTere is no doubt that to form it the waters arc 
either confined by narrow passages, or liberated 
by open spaces, or hasten as with relaxedVein, 
down declivftics, or rush against and*ascend ele¬ 
vations, or glide along a smooth, level bottom, or 
arc ruffled by furrows’and irregularities in the 
channel, or fall into other ciirnlnts, or mi% with 
them and iiecome subject tojlie same influences^ 
or are afl'ected by the annual or trade winds, 


which n-ltirn at regular periods of the year. That 
in con8e(|ucnce vf these and similar causes, they 
vary their states of flow and fxidy, both as relates 
to extending and widening the motion itself, and 
to the velocity and measure of the motion; and 
thud produce what wo term currents. Thus, in 
the seas the depth of the basin or channel, the 
occurrence of wliirlpools or submarine rocks, the 
curvature of the shore, gulfs, bays, tho various 
position of islands, and the like, have great eftcct, 
acting powerfully on the waters, their paths, and 
agitations in all ptgisible directions, eastward and 
westwani, and in like manner northwanl and 
southwarii; wherever, in fact, such obstacles, 
open spaces, and declivities exist in tlieir respect* 
•ive formations. Let us then set aside this par¬ 
ticular, and,«so to speak, casual motion of the 
waters, lest it should introduce confusion in tho 
inquisition which we now pursue. For no one 
can raise and support a denial of the statement 
which we are presently to make, concerning the 
natural and ailhnlic motions of tho seas, by 
opposing to it this motion of tho currents, as not 
at all consistent with our positions. Fo^ the cur¬ 
rents are mere compressions of tho water, or 
extrications of it from compression: and are, as 
as we have said, partial, and relative to the local 
form of the land or water, or the action of the 
winds. And what we have said is tho more 
nccj|ssary to be recollected and carefully noted, 
became that universal movement of the ocean ol 
which wc now treat is so gentle and slight, as to 
be entirely overcome by the impulse of the cur¬ 
rents,* to fall into their order, and to give way, bo 
agitated, and mastered by their violence. I hat 
this is the case is manifest particularly from this 
fact, that the motion of ebb and flow, simply, is 
not perceptible in midsea, especially in seas 
broad and vast, but only at tho shores. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising, that, as inferior 
in force, it disappears, and is as it were annihi¬ 
lated amidst the currents; except that where the 
currents are favourable, it Icijds them some aid 
and impetuosity, and, on the contrary, where they 
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arc adverse considerably restrains them. Waiving; 
then the motion of the currents, we proceed to the 
four regular motions; that in the six hours, in the 
month, in the half month, and in six months, of 
which the sexhorary motion alone seems to pro* 
duce and dcvelope the ordinary tide, the monthly 
to determine that motion an<l define its renewal; 
the half-monthly and half-yearly to increase and 
strengthen it. For the ebb and flow, whirh cover 
and quit again a certain extent of shore, both vary 
at various hours, and according to the momentum 
and quantity of the water; whence these three 
other motions are rendtired more perceptible. 

We must, therefore, contemplate, singly and 
specifically, as we purposed, the motion of ebb 
and flow. And, first, it is necessary to grant that 
this motion, the subject <>f inquiry, is one of these 
two: cither the motion of an elevah'iin and depres¬ 
sion, or the motion of a prof^ression of the waters. 
The motion of elevation and depression we under¬ 
stand to be such, as is found in boiling water, 
mounting and subsiding alternately in a caldron : 
the motion of progression to be such as id ob¬ 
served in water carried in a basin, which quitting 
the one side, is projected to the opposite. Now, 
that the motion we treat of is not of the former 
sort, is in the first place suggested by this fact, 
that in diflerent parts of the world the tides vary 
according to the times, so tl(at in certain places 
thcro are floods and accumulations of the mass 
of waters, in others at the same hours ebb and 
diminutions. Now, the waters, if they did not 
travel from place to place, but rose ebullient from 
the bottom, ought to rise everyw<iere at once, 
and to subside together. For we sec those two 
other motions, the monthly and half monthly, in 
full movement and operation at the same periods 
throughout the globe. For the waves increase 
at the equinoxes in all parts, not in certain places 
under the e(|uator, or in others under the tropics : 
and the/tame is true of the half-monthly motion. 
For, everywhere over the world, the waters are 
elevated at new moon and full moon, nowhere at 
half-moon. The waters, therefore, are manifestly 
raised, and again depressed in these two motions, 
and like the heavenly bodies have their apogees 
and perigees. But in the ebb and flow of the 
sea, which we now discuss, the contrarr takes 
place, an unequivocal sign of progressive motion. 
Besides, ere wo set down the flow of the, sea as 
an elevation of the waters, we ought to consider 
a little more carefully how that elevation can take 
place. For tl.b swelling must either be produced 
by an augmentation of the mass of waters, or 
from an extension or rarefaction of fluM in that 
mass, or from simple elevation of the mass nr 
body. The third supposition we must dismiss 
entirely. For if the water united in the same 
body were lifU'd up, a vacuum would necessarily 
be left between the earth and the under face of, 
the water, there being no body ready to succeed 


and suppVy its place. If there were a fresh 
quantity of water added, it most be by flowing 
and eruption from the earth. If there were dilata¬ 
tion only, this must take place either by solution 
into greater rarity, or by a tendency to approach 
another body, which, as it were, evokes the 
waters, attracts them, and lifts them to greater 
elevation. And, doifbtless, that state of the 
waters, whether considered as ebullition, or rare¬ 
faction, of harmony with some one dr other of the 
heavenly bodies, cannot seem incredible, that i^, 
to a mdilerate extent, and on the supposition of the 
lapse of considerable time, in which such swell¬ 
ings and a*ccrctions rnty gather and accumulate. 
Thcrelbre the difference observable between the 
ordinary, and the half-monthly tide, or the most 
copious of all, the half-yearly one, in which the 
addition tb the mass of waters is not equal to 
the difference between ordinary ebb and flow, and 
has besides a large interval of time insensibly to 
form, may, on the hypothesis of elevation and 
depression, be consistently explained. But that 
so great a mass of water should burst forth as to 
explain that difference which is found between 
the ebb and flow, and that thia sboiiid take jliace 
with such extreme rapidity, namely, twice a day, 
as if the earth, according to the fantastic notion 
of Apollonius, performed respiration, and breathed 
waters every six hours, and then again inhaled 
them, is very hard to believe. And let no man 
be biisled by the unimportant fact that in some 
places wells are said to have a simultaneous mo¬ 
tion with the ebb and flow of the sea, whence one 
might conjecture, that waters enclosed in the 
entrails of the earth boil up in like manner, in 
which case that swelling of the vfaters cannot be 
attributed to a. progressive motion. For the an¬ 
swer is an easy one, that the flow of the sea by 
its encroachment may perforate and gorge many 
hollow^ and loose places of the earth, turn the 
course of subterraneous w'aters, or cause a rever¬ 
beration of the enclosed air, which by a continued 
serigs of impulsions may raise the wate. in this 
sort of wells. Accordingly, this docs not take 
place in all wells, no' even in many, which ought 
to be the case if the entire mass of wate/s had a 
property of peribdically boiling up, and a harmony 
with the tide. But, on the contrary, this rarely 
happens, so as to be regarded almost as a miracle, 
because, in fact, such apertures and spiracles as 
reach from wells to the sea, without circuity or 
ifiipediment, are very rarely found; nor is it un¬ 
important to mention, w'hat some relate, that in 
deep pits situated not far from the sea, the air 
beer mes thick and suffocating at the time of ebb, 
fr,om whicii it may seem manifest, not that the 
waters boil up, (for none are seen to do so,) but 
that the air is reverberated. No doubt, there is 
anot)ier ohjcctibn, not despicable, ljut of great 
weight, every way deserving of an answer, one 
which had been the subject of careful observation. 
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and that not incidentally,.but a thing*e^)>eciaUy 
and of purpose inquii^ into and discovered, 
namely, that the water at the opposite shores of 
Europe and of Florida ebb at the same hours 
from both shores, and do not quit the shore of 
Europe when they roll to the shore of Florida, 
like water (as we have said before) agitated in a 
basin, hut are manifestly raised and depressed at 
either shore ^t once. But a clear solution of this 
objection will bf seen in the observations which 
aliall presently be made about the path and pro¬ 
gression of the ocean; tlie substance, however, 
is this; that the waters, seuing out ii^heir course 
from the Irulian ocean,*and obstructed J^y the 
remora of the continents of the old and, new 
world, are impelled along the Atlantic from south 
to north; so that it is no wonder if they^are driven 
against either shore equally at the same time, as 
waters are wont to be, which are propelled from 
the sea into estuaries and up^ the channels of 
rivers, evidently showing that the motion of the 
sea is progressive as respects the rivers, and yet 
that it at once inundates both shores. Notwith¬ 
standing, acc»rding to our custom we freely con¬ 
fess, and would*hanre men observe and remember, 
that if it is found in experience that the tide ad¬ 
vances at the same time on the coast of China 
and Pern, as on that of Europe and Florida, this 
our opinion, that ebb and flow is a progressive 
motion of the sea, must be repudiated. 

For if the flow of the sea takes place a^ the 
same time at the opposite shores, as well ofjthc 
Pacific or Southern Ocean as of the Atlantic 
Ocean, there are not in the universe any shores 
remaining, at which ^ corj-esponding ebb, at the 
same time, might afford a satisfactory solution of 
the objection. But we propose <hri|)\ confidence 
of a trial of this by experiment, to whose test wc 
submit our cause: for we are clearly of opinion, 
that were the general result of a trial of this fact 
through the world known to us, this compact of 
nature would be found effected on sufHciently 
reciprocal conditions, namely, that at any given 
hour as much reflux took place in some parts of 
the world as flow in others. *Therefore, from what 
we hav* stated, this motion of ebb and flow.may 
be aflirined progressive. 

Now follows the inqii6y, from what cause and 
what combination of things this mq^io) of ebb 
and flow arises and is presented to view. For all 
the great movements (if these be regular and pe^r- 
pefual) are not isolated, or (to use here an expres¬ 
sion of the astronomers) ferine, but have some¬ 
thing in nature with which they move harmoni¬ 
ously. The^fore those motions, as yrell a^ the 
half-monthly one of increase as the monthly #f 
reparation, appear to accord with the motion of the 
moon; and again the half-monthl^v or equinoctial, 
with the mgtion of the sun ; also the eleviitions 
and depressions of the watei>»with the approxi-< 
mation and revolution in the orbits of the heavenly 


bodies. Notwithstanding, it will not immedi¬ 
ately follow from tliis, and we would have men 
note the observation, that those things which 
agree in their periods and curriculum of time, or 
even in their inode of relation, are of a nature 
subjected the one to the other, and stand respect¬ 
ively as cause and effect. Thus wc do not go so 
far as to affirm, that the motions of the sun ought 
to be set down as the causes of the inferior mo¬ 
tions which are analogous to them; or that the 
sun and moon (as is commonly said) have domi¬ 
nion over these motions of tho sea, although such 
notions arc easily insinuated into our minds from 
veneration of the heavenly bodies; but in that 
very half-monthly motion, if it be rightly noted, 
it were a new and surprising kind of subjection 
to influence, that the tides at new and at full 
moon should be affected in the same manner, 
when the moon is affected in contrary ways; and 
many other things might be instanced, destroying 
similar fancies of this sort of dominant influence, 
and leading to this inference, that tliose corres¬ 
pondences arise from the catholic affections of 
matter, from the primary concatenation of causes, 
and connexion of things; not as if such were 
governed tho one by the other, but both flowed 
from the same sources and from joint causes. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it remains, true, 
as we have said, tlyit nature delights in harmony, 
and scarcely admits of any thing isolated or soli¬ 
tary. We must therefore look, in treating of the 
sexhorary ebb and flow of tho sea, with what 
'other motions it is found to agree and harmonize. 
And first w# must inquire with respect to tho 
moon, in what manner that motion blends rela¬ 
tions or natures with the moon. But this we do 
not see prevail except in the monthly repairing 
of the moon, for tlie periodical course of six hours 
has no aflinity with the monthly course; nor again 
are the tides found to follow any affectiona of the 
moon. For, whether the moon be crescent or 
waning, whether she bo under the earth or above 
the earth, whether her elevation above the horizon 
be higher or lower, whether her position be in tho 
zenith or elsewhere, in none of these relations do 
the ebb and flow of the tide correspond with her. 

Therefore, leaving the moon, let us inquire 
concerning other correspondences; and from ail 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, it is certain 
that the diurnal motion is the shortest, and is 
accomplished in the least period of time, that is, 
in the space of twenty-four hours. It is therefore 
in harmony with this, that tho motion of which 
we inquire, which is yet three times shorter than 
the diureal one, should he referred immediately 
to that motion which is the shortest of the 
lieavenly ones. But this notion has no great 
weight with us in this matter. Another hypo¬ 
thesis has more influence with us, that this motion 
is so distributed, that, though the motion of the 
waters is slowpr b> innumerable degrees, still it 
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is n-fiirable to a common measure. For the space 
of SIX hours is a quarter of the diurnal motion, 
which space (as we said) is found in that motion 
of the sea, with a difference coinciding with the 
measure of the moon’s motion. Whereupon this 
belief sinks deep into our mind, and looks as it 
were an oracular truth, that this motion is of the 
same kind with the diurnal motion. With this, 
tliercfore, as a basis, we shall proceed to a 
thorough in(|uiry; and we think that the whole 
subject is exhausted in three points of investi¬ 
gation. 

'flic first is, whether that diurnal motion is con¬ 
fined within the regions of heaven, or descends, 
and penetrates to the lower parts t 'fhe second 
is, whiitlier the seas move regularly from east to 
west, as the heaven doer ? 'I'hc third, whence and 
how that six hours’ motion of the tides takes place 
which coincides with a quarter ef the diurnal mo¬ 
tion, with a difference falling in with the measure 
of the moon’s motion. Now, as relates to the 
first inquiry, we think that the motion of rotation, 
or of turning from oast to west, is not properly a 
motion merely of the heavenly bodies, but mani¬ 
festly of the universe, and a primary motion in all 
the great fluids, found to prevail from the highest 
part of heaven to the lowest part of the waters, 
ill direction the .same in all, in impulse, that 
is, ill rapidity and slowness,.widely ditferent; in 
such wise, however, that in an order not in the 
least confused, the rapidity is diminished in propor¬ 
tion as the bodies approach the globe of the earth. 
Now this, it seems, may be taken as a probablfe 
reason for supposing that that %iotion is not 
limited to the heavens, because it prevails and is 
in force through so great a depth of heaven as 
lies between the starry heaven and the moon, 
(a space much more extensive tliaii that between 
the moon and the earth,) with a regular diminution; 
BO that it is probable that nature docs not at any 
point aWiiptly break off a harmonious motion of 
this kind, diiliised through such vast spheres and 
gr.idiially lessening. And that this is so in the 
lieavonly bodies is evinced by two inconsistencies, 
which follow from the opposite hypothesis. For, 
since the planets visibly perform a diurnal motion, 
unless we arc to suppose that motion naturrl and 
si'lf-inoved in all the planets, we must u'navoida- 
hly have recourse for an explanation cither to the 
supposition of the primnm mobile, which is evi¬ 
dently opposed to nature; or to the rotation of 
the earth, wh.(ch is a notion extravagant enough, 
if wo look to the methods of nature. Therefore, 
the motion exists in the heavenly bodies. And, 
quitting heaven, that motion is most distinctly 
visible in the inferior comets; which, though 
lower than the orb of the moon, evidently move 
from cast to w'cst. For, though they have their' 
solitary and eccentric motions, yet in performing I 
them they for a time have a common movement, 
and are borne along with the motion of the ether. 


and whh 4ho same conversion: but in the trojiics 
they arc not generally so confined, nor move in 
the regular course, but sometimes straggle to¬ 
wards the poles, yet, nevertheless, pursue their 
j rotatory motion from cast to west. And thus this 
motion, though it suffers great diminution, since 
the nearer it descends towards earth the con¬ 
version is performed ih smaller circles, and more 
slowly, still remains powerful, so as to traverse 
great distances in a short time. For these comets 
are carried round the whole circumference, boUi 
of the*earth and the lower atmosphere, in the 
space of yventy-four hours, with an excess of 
one Of two hours moreo Hut after, by a continued 
descent, it has reached these regions upon wliich 
the earth acts, this motion, not only by the com¬ 
munication of the earth’s nature and influence, 
which represses and low'ers circular motion, but 
also by a substantial iinriiission of the paitides 
of its matter, by means of vapours and gross ex¬ 
halations, becomes infinitely relaxed, and aliiii st 
falls off, yet it is not Ibereforc wholly annihilated 
or ceases, but remains feeble and verging to imper¬ 
ceptible. For mariners now hegin.to confess that 
between the tropics,where, in lhc»opon sea, the mo¬ 
tion of the air is best perceived ; and where the air 
itself, as well as heaven, revolves in a larger circle, 
and therefore more rapidly, that a perennial and 
gentle breeze blows from east to west, insomuch 
that those who wish to use tlie south-west wind 
oftUn seek and avail themselves of it outside the 
tropics. Consequently, this motion is not extin¬ 
guished, but becomes languid and obscure, so as to 
bescarcely perceptible outside the tropics. Yet, 
even outside the tropics, i/i our own part of* the 
globe, Europe, at sea, in serene and peaceful 
weather, thnro.'Ms observed a certain wind, which 
is of the same species; we may even conjecture 
that what we experience here in Europe, where 
the cast wind is sharp and dry, and, on the con¬ 
trary, the south-west w inds are cherishing and hu¬ 
mid, does not depend merely on the circumstance 
thaA the one blows from a continent, thenther from 
the ocean, but on this, that the breath of the east 
wind, since it is in tlie same train with the proper 
motion of the air, accelerates and heigbvns that 
motion, and tlfcrefore disperses and rarefies the 
air, hut that of the wbst wind, which is in the 
contraifV djrection to the motion of the air, in.ikes it 
rebound upon itself,and become inspissated. Nor 
oiioht this to be neglected, which is admitted 
fnm the number of common observations, that 
the clouds which are in motion in the upper part 
of tlu! air generally move from east to west; 
wl^lc the winds about the earth’s surface gene¬ 
rally blow at the same time the contrary way. 
And if they do not this always, the reason is 
this, that there are sometimes opposite winds, 
some acting oh the high, others o,n the low est 
exhalations. Nqur, those blowing on high, if 
they be adverse, confound the real motion of the 
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air. It is sufficiently clear, tlien, tliat the»inotion ‘ ing:, and reverberated by the interposition of lands, 
is not confined within the limits of heaven. | which extend both ways longitudinally from 
Then follows in order the second inquisition: south to north; and nowhere but toward their 
whether the waters move regularly from east to extremities afford a free canal to the waters. But 


west. Now, when we speak of waters, w'e mean 
tliose accumulations or masses of waters which 
arc such large portions of nature as to have a 
relation of harmony to the fabric and system of 
tiie universe. And we are fully of opinion that 
the same motion is natural to, and infierent in, 
the body of waters, but is slower than in the air; 
though, on account of the grossness of tlit body, 
it is more palpable and manifest. Of this we 
shall content, ourselves with three seftctei^ from 
many experimental proofs, but these weighty and 
marked ones, which prove that this is so. 

The first is, that there is found a manifest mo¬ 
tion and flow of waters from the Indiln Ocean, 
even to the Atlantic, and that more swift and 
strong towards the Straits of Magellan, when an 
outlet is opened to tliem westwards; and a great 
current also on the other side of the world from 
tlie Northern Ocean to the Brititili Sea. And these 
currents of waters manifestly roll from esist to 
west^ in whiclb. fisBt we must note in the first 
])lace, that in those two places alone the seas find 
thoroughfares, and can describe in flowing a com¬ 
plete circle: whei%as, on the contrary, at the cen¬ 
tral regions of the globe, by the two ramparts of 
the old and new world, they are thrown off* and 
driven (as it were into the estuaries of rivers) ft to 
the basins of the Atlantic and Pacific, the two 
oceans extending between tlic south and norfh, 
and o])eii to the motion of a current from east to 
wc!^. So that tlie t^ue course of the waters is 
most safely infetred from the extremities of the 
globe, as we have stated, where tl*ey^ niec\ with 
no impediment, but sweep round in full circuit. 
And the first experiment is thus, the second is the 
following. 

Tict us suppose that the tide takes place at the 
mouth of the Straits of (iibraltar at any ffiven 
hour: it is certain that the ty:le sets in at u%pe 
.St. Vincent later in the day than at the mouth of 
the .Straits—at Capo Finisterse later than at Cape 
St. Vincqnt,—at King’s Island later than at Capo 
Finisterre,—at the Island Hcck*later than* at 
King’s Island,—^at the efttrance of the English 
channel later than at Ileek,—at the shore of Nor¬ 
mandy later than at the entrance of the channel, 
'i'hus far in regular order: but at Graveling, as if 
by jn entire inversion of the order, and that wftlf 
a great leap, as it were, at the same hour, with a 
velocity like that which it has at the mouth of the 
.Straits of Gibraltar. This second observationVe 
apply to, and*compare with the first.* For wq 
think, as has already been said, that in the Indian 
and northern oceans the true egfrents of the 
waters, that ip, from the cast to tho*west, are open 
and unimpeded, but in the clvyrnels of the At¬ 
lantic and Southern Oceans imprisoned and cross- 


that strong direction of the waters, which is 
caused by the Indian Ocean towards the north, 
and in the opposite direction from the North Sea 
towards the South, differ infinitely in the extent of 
sea, affected on account of the different force and 
quantity of waters. But that this should take 
place is unavoidable. For the two great islands 
of the old and new w'orld have the same figures, 
and are so stretched out as to broaden to the north, 
and taper to the south. The seas, therefore, on 
the contrary, towards the south occupy a vast 
space, but to the north a small one, at the back of 
Asia, Africa, and America; con8e(|ucntly, that 
great mass of waters which is discharged from 
tlie Indian Ocean* nnd is refracted into the Atlan¬ 
tic, is capable of foming or propelling the course 
of the waters in a continued movement nearly to 
the British Sea, which is a part of the lino de¬ 
scribed northwards. But that much smaller por¬ 
tion of the waters which issues from the north 
sea, and which has also a free passage westwards 
at the back of America, is not strong enough to 
turn the course of the waters sniithwanls, except 
towards that point which wo mentioned, namely, 
about tho British t^^a. Now, in these opposite 
currents, there must be sumo goal where they 
meet and contend, and where within short space 
the order of advance is smlilenly changed, as wo 
Ifhvc said occurs about Graveling—the forus of 
the currents frdtn the Indian and Northern Oceans, 
and that a certain ocean stream is formed hy op¬ 
posite currents on the coast of Holland has been 
noted by numbers, not only from the inversion of 
the hoiii of the tide, which wn have staled, but 
also from the peculiar visible effect. Now, if this 
is so, wo return to the position, that it must needs 
be, that in pro|)ortioii as the parts and slmrcs of 
the Atlantic extend southwards and approach tho 
Inilian Sea, in the same proportion tho tide is 
prior, and early in the order of approach, and in 
proportion as you go northwards, (as far as their 
common goal,) where they are foreerl back by tho 
antagonist stream of the Norlliern Geean, they aro 
baekwaSl and late. Now, that tliis is the case, 
the observation of tlie progression from tiic .Straits 
of Gili^iltar to the British Sea manifestly proves. 
Wherefore we think that the tide about the sliores 
of Africa is at an earlier hour than that of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and, in reversed order, the tide 
about Norway earlier than the tide about Sweden— 
but this 'ife have not ascertained by experiment or 
testimony. 

' A third experiment is tlie following: ITie seas 
confined by land on one side, which we call baySf 
if they stretch out with any inclination from east 
to west, which is in the same? line of impetus 
with the true motion of the waters, have heavy 
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and powerful tides; but if in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, weak and scarcely perceptible. For the Red 
Sea hath a considerable tide; and the Persian 
Gulf, with a yet more entire westward direction, 
a still stronger. But the Mediterranean, the 
greatest of all gulfs, and its parts, the Tuscan, 
Pontic, and Propontic Seas, and in like manner 
the Baltic, ail which tend eastward, are almost 
destitute of tide, or have only languid ones. But 
this difference is most conspicuous in certain parts 
of the Mediterranean, which, so long as they tend 
eastwards or turn towards the north, as in the 
Tuscan Sea and the others we have mentioned, 
are pacific and without much tide. But, after 
getting a westerly direction, which takes place in 
the Adriatic, it requires a remarkably large tide. 
To which we may also add this, that in the Medi¬ 
terranean the slight reflux which is found begins 
from the ocean, the flow from the opposite direc¬ 
tion, so that the water follows rather a course 
from the east than the natural refluence of the 
ocean. The three instances only we shall use for 
the present, in reference to this second inquiry. 

There may be added to these another species of 
proof, agreeing with those already advanced, but 
of a more difficult nature. It is this: that an 
argument may be sought for proof of this mo¬ 
tion from east to west, not only from the consent¬ 
ing motion of the heavens, ipf which we have 
already spoken,—where this motion is, as it were, 
in full flower and strength,—.but also from the 
earth when it seems wholly to cease; so that it 
is really a direction of the universe, and pervaded 
all things from the zenith to the inferior parts of 
the earth. Now, we apprehend that this conver¬ 
sion takes place from east to west (as in reality 
it is found to do) upon the south and north poles. 
And Gilhertus has, with great care and accuracy, 
accomplished for us this discovery, that the whole 
earth and nature, so far as we call it terrestrial, 
have anp inclination or popularity not softened 
down, hiit rigid, and, as Gilhertus himself calls it, 
robust, latent, but betraying itself in many nice 
experiments towards the north and south. And 
this observation we thus modify and correct, that 
this ought to be asserted only of the exterior 
formation about the surface of the earth,! and 
ought not to be extended to the bowelS'of the 
earth ; for that the earth is a magnet was at one 
time conceived,—a light imagination,—for.it can¬ 
not be that the inward parts of the earth resemble 
any substanc^^which the eye of man hath seen; 
since all the substances among which we live are 
loosened, subdued, or broken up by the sun and 
heavenly bodies, so that they cannot possibly 
agree with those which have had their seat in a 
place where the influence of the heavenly bodies 
does not penetrate;—but, which is our present 
subject, the more superfioial crusts or formations 
of the earth appear to agree with the conversions, 
of the sun, air, and waters, as far as solid and 


fixed bsdice can agree with liquid and fluid—that 
is, not that they move towards the poles, but are 
pointed and turned towards the poles. For since 
every revolving sphere, which has fixed poles, 
participates of the nature of movable and fixed; 
after, by its consistency or self-determining na¬ 
ture, the rotatory force is bound up, still the 
force and tendency to direct imelf remains, is 
augmented and gathered into one; so that direc¬ 
tion and ‘^verticity to the polesr in' hard bodies 
is the same with the revolution bn their poles ip 
fluids. * 

The third inquiry remains. Whence and how 
arisetlj that reciprocal action of the tides, once in 
six hours, which coincides with a quarter of the 
diurnal motion, with that difierence to which we 
have adverted. To understand this, let us sup¬ 
pose that' the whole globe was covered with 
water, as in the general deluge; we conceive the 
waters, as forming a complete and unbroken 
globe, would always roll in a progression from 
east to west each day to a certain extent: not 
certainly a great space, on account of the remis¬ 
sion and deliberation of that motion as it ap¬ 
proaches the earth, seeing the waters were' no¬ 
where obstructed or confined. Let us suppose, 
again, that the whole land was an island, and 
that it extended longitudinally bbtween south and 
north, which confirmation and position most re¬ 
strain and obstruct the motion from east to west; 
we think that the waters would keep on in their 
dir^t and natural course for a certain time, but, 
reverberated by the shores of that island, would 
roll back in equal intervals; that there would be, 
therefore, only one influx o^.the sea a day, and. in 
like manner only one ‘reflux, and 'that to each of 
these about ^mclve hours would be apportioned. 
And let us now suppose what is true and matter- 
of-fact, that tho land is divided into two islands, 
those, namely, of the new and old world; for 
Australia, by its position, does not much alter the 
effect; as neither does Greenland nor Nova Zem- 
blayi and that theses two islands extend through 
nearly three zones of the world, between which 
two oceans, the Atlantic and Southern, flow, and 
these nowhere find a thoroughfare, except,^wards 
the'^poles; we'think it necessarily follows, that 
these two ramparts imfert and communicate tho 
character or double reaction to the entire mass of 
waters. Whence arises that motion in the quar¬ 
ter of a day,—so that the waters being cooped in 
o'n both sides, the ebb and flow of the sea woyld 
become visible twice a day, since there is a 
double advance, and also a double recoil. Now, 
if tk^se two islands were extended through the 
vyaters like cylinders or columns, di equal dimen¬ 
sions, and with rectilinear shores, that motion 
might be easily perceptible, and might be pointed 
out to any one, 'which now seems to be perplexed 
and obscured by qp.great a variety of position of 
land and sea. For it is not difficult to form some 
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conjecture wliat degree of velocity it ■ jH'oper to 
ascribe to that motion of the waters* and what 
distances it may describe in one day. For, if 
there be selected, in order to form a judgment of 
this matter, some of those coasts which are less 
mountainous, or low lying, and which are con* 
tiguous to the open sea, and then the measure of 
the space of the globe interjacent between the ex¬ 
treme points^of the flux and reflux, and that space 
be quadrupled on account of the four fliovements 
fit the tide each day, and that number again 
doubled on account of the tides at the Opposite 
shores of the same oeean; and to this number 
there be something added over and ifljove^un ac¬ 
count of the height of the shores, which always 
rise to a certain elevation above the channel of 
the sea; that calculation will give the space 
which this sphere of water, were it frte from ob¬ 
struction, and moving in progression round the 
enveloped globe of earth, would describe in one 
day, which certainly would no{ be great. 

Now, with respect to that diflercncc which 
coincides with the measure of the moon’s motion, 
and forms tha period of a lunar month; we think 
that the cxplanetien is this, that the period of six 
hours is not the exact measure of this reaction, 
just as the diurnal motion of any of the planets is 
not accomplishefi in twenty-four hours precisely, 
and least of all that of the moon. Wherefore, the 
measure of the ebb and flow of the tide is not a 
quarter of the motion of the fixed stars, vMiich 
is twenty-four hours, but a quarter of the diurnal 
ftiotion of the moon. * 

, nyiECTioNS. 

Let it be inquired, whctlior the hour of the tide 
on tlic coast of Africa bo beforesth^ houf of tide 
about the Straits of Gibraltar. Let it be inquired 
whether the hour of the tide about Norway is 
before the hour of the tide about Sweden, and 
that, in like manner, before the hour of the tide 
at (Jravelingl ^ 

Let it bo inquired, whcljjer the hour o{ the 
tide on the coast of Brazil be uefore the hour of 
the tide on the coast of New Spain and Florida? 

Let itt lie inquired, whether the hour of the tide 
at the shores of China is not found nearly the 
same with the liour of .tide on the coast of Peru, 


and with the hour of reflux on the coast of Africa 
and Florida? 

Let it be inquired, how far the hour of tide on 
the coast of Peru differs from the hour of tide at 
the coast of New Spain; and particularly what 
are the diflerences of the hour of tide at either 
shore of the Isthmus of Darien, in America; 
again, how far the hour of tide on the coast of 
Peru corresponds with the hour of tide on the 
coast of China 1 

Let it be inquired respecting the largeness of 
the tides on dilTerent coasts, not merely respecting 
tlieir periods or hours. For, although the large¬ 
ness of tides is generally caused by the depres¬ 
sions of the shores, yet, notwithstanding, they 
are closely connected with the true principle of 
the motion of tlie sea, according as it is favourable 
or adverse. 

Let inquiry b% made with respect to the Caspian 
sea, which is formed by considerable bodies of 
water locked up, without any outlet into the 
ocean, if they are subject to ebb and flow, and 
wluft? our conjecture being that the waters of 
the Caspian Sea may have one tide a day, not 
two, and suck that the eastern shores of it are 
deserted by the sea, while the western are over¬ 
flowed. 

And let inquiry be made, whether the increase 
of the tide at ne^ and full moons and at the 
equinoxes, takes place at the same time in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, (and when we say at 
the samo time, we do not mean at the same hour, 
j*for the hours vary, according to the rapidity of the 
waters* motbn towards the shores, as we have 
said,) but in the same day. 

Limits. The inquiry is not extended to a full 
explanation of the harmony of the monthly mo¬ 
tion of the sea with tlic moon’s motion, whether 
that takes place from a subordinate or a joint 
cause. 

Jtelatiom. Tlic present inquiry is connected 
with the inquiry whether the earth revoTves with 
the diurnal motion of the heavens. F'or if the 
tide is, so to speak, the last stage of the gradual 
diminution of the diurnal motion, it will follow, 
that the globe of the earth is immovable, or at 
leaql that its motion is slower by far than that 
of ^e«water. W. G. G. 
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A FVagment a Book written hy the Lord Vcrulam, and entitled^ The Alphabet of Nature. 


Skgino so many things are produced by the 
earth and waters; so many things pass through 
liio air, and are received by it; so many tilings 
are changed and dissolved by fire; other inquisi* 
tions would bo less perspicuous, unless the nature 
of those masses which so often occur, were well 
known and explained. To these wc add inquisi¬ 
tions concerning celestial bodies, and meteors, 
seeing they arc some of greater masses, and of 
the number of catholic bodies.* 

(heater Massts, 

The sixty-seventh inquisition. The threefold 
Tail, or concerning the earth. 

'I'hc sixty-eighth inquisition. The threefold, 
Upsilon, or concerning the water. 

The sixty-ninth in(|uisition. The threefold 
Phi, or concerning the air. 

'I'liu seventieth iiupiisition. The threefold Chi, 
or concerning the lire. 

'riie sevoiUy-first inquisition. The threefold 
Psi, or concerning cnlesiial bodies. 

The seventy-second inquisition. The threefold 
Omega, br concerning meteors. 

Conditions of Entities. 

There yet remain, as subjects of our inquiry, 
in our alphabet, the conditions of beings, which 
seem, as it were, transcendentals, and such as 
touch very little of the body of nature. Ycl, by 
that manner of inquisition which wc use, they 
will considerably illustrate the other objects. 

First, therefore ; seeing (as Democritus tixccl- 
lently observed) the nature of things is in the 
plenty of mattqr, and variety of individuals large, 
and (ns he affirmeth) infinite; but in its coitions 
and species so finite, that it may seen^ narrow 
and poor; seeing so few species are found, either 
in actual being or impossibility, that they scarce, 
make up a mustor of a thousand; and seeing 

* See the dUtribiinnii, in 1. 3, c. 3, de Augm. Bcient. p. 134, 
135,130. Ed. I.iigd. Itjt. 1. 3, G. 4, p. 331. Aude. 4. Globi 
Intellect, p. 88,89. 


negatives subjoined to aflirmatives, conduce much 
to the information of the understanding: it is fit 
that an inquisition be made concerning being, and 
not being. That is the seventy-third in order, 
and reckoned the fourfold Alpha. 

Comlitions of beings. The fourfold Alpha; or, 
concerning being, and not being. '' 

Now, possible and impossibre, aro nothing else 
but conditions potential to being, or not potential 
to being. Of this the seventy-fpurth impiisition 
consists, and is accounted the fourfold Beta. 

Conditions of beings. The fourfold Beta; or, 
conqeriiing possible and impossible. 

Also, much, little; rare, ordinary; are condi- 
tioNS potential to being in quantity. Of them let 
the seventy-fifth inquisition consist, and be ac¬ 
counted the fourfold Gamma. 

C\inditiom tf Aetng*.,Thc’.ourfoj.d Gamma; 'or, 
concerwng much and little. 

Durable a»d fransitory, eternal and momentary, 
arc potential to being in duration. Of these let 
the sev.^nty-sixth inquisition consist, and be called 
tlie fourfold Delta. 

Conditions of beings. The fourfold Delta; or, 
concorning durable and transitory. 

Niitufal and monstrous, are potential to being, 
either by the course of nature, or by its deviations 
from it. Of these let the seventy-seventh inquisi¬ 
tion^ consist, tyhich is accounted the Tourfold 
Flpsilon. 

Conditiom of beings.^ The fourfold Epsilon; 
or, conoi'mciR what is natural or monstrous. 

Natural and artificial, are potential to being, 
e^tl^er with or without the operation of man. Of 
these let the seventy-eighth inquisition cons»t, 
and be accounted the fourfold Zeta. 

Cepdiiions of beings. The fourfold Zeta; or, 
of tnat whjich is natural and artifici{>J. 

We have not subjoined exaiqples in the explica¬ 
tion of the order of thi? our alphabet: for the 
inquisitions tla'rnselves contain the whole array 
of examples. < 

It is by no mea«s intended, that the titles, ac- 
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cording to which the order of this'al^abet is 
disposed, should have so much authority given to 
them, as to be taken for true and fixed partitions 
of things. That were to profess we already 
knew the things after which we inquire; for no 
man does truly dispose of things into their several 
classes, who does not beforehand very well under¬ 
stand the nature of them. It is sufficient, if 
these titles be conveniently adapted to the order of 
inquiry; the thing wliich is at present designed. 

Tht Rule or Form of the Alphabet. 

After this manner we compose an# dispose our 
alphabet: ’ * • 

We begin solely with history and cxperLnents. 
These, if they exhibit an enumeration and series 
of particular things, are disposed kito tables; 
otherwise, they arc taken separately and by 
themselves. 

But, seeing we are often at a loss for history 
and experiments, especially such as are lucife- 
Tous, or instructive, and, as we call them, in¬ 
stances of the cross ;* by which the understanding 
might be helped in the knowledge of the true 
causes of things : we propose the task of making 
new experiments. These may serve as a his¬ 
tory in design.* For what else is to be done by 
us who are but breaking the ice 1 

For the mode of any more abstruse experiment, 
we explain it, lest any mistake arise abc^t it; 
and to the intent, also, that we may excite others 
to excogitate better methods. • , 

Also, we iiiterspect certain admonitions and 
cautions concerning such fallacies of things, and 
errors in invantion,^8 we meet with in our way. 

We subjoin our observations upon hkstory and 
experiments, that the interprAajion of nature 
may be the more in readiness and at hand. 

Likewise, we lay down canons (but mot such 
as arc fixed and determined) and axioms which 
are, as it were, in embryo: such as offer them- 

• 

* See Nov. Organ., ^ 2., Aph. 36. , 


selves to us in the quality of inquirers, and not 
of judges. Such canons and axioms are profits^ 
ble, though they appear not yet manifest, and 
upon all accounts true. 

Lastly: we meditate sometimes certain essays 
of interpretation, though such as are low and of 
small advance, and by no means to be honoured 
(in our opinion) with the very name of interpie* 
tation. 

For, what need have wo of arrogance or impos¬ 
ture, seeing we have so often professed that we 
have not such a supply of history and experi¬ 
ments as is needful; and tliat, without these, the 
interpretation of nature cannot be brought to per¬ 
fection. Wherefore, it is enough for us if wo 
are not wanting to the beginning of things. 

Now, for the sake ofiperspiciiity and order, wo 
prepare our way by avenues, which ara a kind of 
prefaces to ouninqiiisitinns. Likewise, wo inter¬ 
pose bonds of connection, that our inquisitions 
may not seem abrupt and disjointed. 

Also, we suggest fur use some hints of practice. 
Fiirthermore, we propose wishes of such things 
as are hitherto only desired and not had, together 
with those things which border on them, for the 
exciting the industry of man’s mind. 

Neither are we ignorant that those inquisitions 
arc sometimes mutually entangled; so that some 
things of which we inquire, even the same things 
belong to several titles. But wo will observe 
such measure, that (as far as may be) wo may 
shun both the nauscoiisness of repetition, and the 
trouble of rejection, submitting, notwithstanding, 
to either of*thcse, when, in an argument so ob¬ 
scure, there is necessity of so doing, in order to 
the more intelligible teaching of it. 

This is the form and rule of our alphabet. 

May God, the creator, preserver, and renewer 
of the universe, protect and govern this work, 
both in its ascent to his glory, and in its descent 
to the good of mankind, for the sake of.his mercy 
and good will to men, through his only Son, Im¬ 
manuel, God with us. 
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If there be made a tuni>pin of any metal, after 
the fashion of a magnetic needle, and amber be 
applied to one end of it, after haring been gently 
rubbed, the pin will turn. 

Amber heated by the fire, be it warmish, hot, or 
set on fire, it does not draw. ' 

A little bar of iron red-hot, flame, a lighted 
candle, a hot coal, put nigh sheaves (or straws) 
or turn-pins, (or compass needles,) do not draw. 

Amber, in a greater mass, if it bo polite, draws, 
though not rubbed: in a lessor quantity, and in a 
less polite mass, it draws not ^ithout rubbing. 

Crystal, lapis specularis, glass, and other such 
electric bodies, if burned, or scorched, draw not. 

Pitch, the softer rosin, benjoin, asphaltum, 
camphire, galbanum, ammoniac, storax, assa, 
these draw not at all when the airtis hot: but 
when it is cooler, they draw weakly, and so that 
we can just perceive them to do so. 

Keeking air, blown-up amber, &c., from the 
mouth, or from a moister atmosphere, choketh 
the attractive virtue. 

If a paper, or a piece of linen, be put between 
amber an^ chaff, there is no motion, or attraction 
made. 

Amber, or other electrics, warmed by the sun¬ 
beams, have not their attractive virtue so awaken¬ 
ed, as by rubbing. 

Amber rubbed, and exposed to the beams of the 
sun, retains its attractive force die longer; pnd 
does not so soon lose it, as it would do in the 
shadow. 

Heat derived from a burning-glass to aqiber, 
&c., does not help its attraction. 

Sulphur, and hard wax, set on fire, do not 
draw. 

Amber, when, immediately after rubbing, it is 


applied to ^ shiver, or a compass-needle, draws 
best of all. 

The electric virtue is as vigorous, for a time, in 
its retention, as it was in its first attraction. 

Flame (amber being put within the sphere of 
its activity) is not drawn by it. 

A drop of water, amber being applied towards 
it, is draw'n into a cone. > f 

If electric bodies be rubbed too hard, their 
attraction is thereby hindered. 

Those bodies, which in a clesfr sky do scarce 
draw, in a thick air move not at all. 

Water put upon amber choketh its attractive 
forcer though it draweth the water itself. 

Fat* so encompassing amber, that it toucheth 
it, takes away its attraction; but being so put 
betwixt it and the object to be drawn, as not to 
touch it, it doth not take it ayfay. , 

Oil put upon amberi hinders n£t its motion: 
neither doth amlv^r, rubbed with the finger moist¬ 
ened with oil, lose its attractive virtue. 

Amber, jeats, and the like, do more strongly 
excite, dnd longer retain the objects they draw, 
although the rubbing be but little. But diamonds, 
crystal, glass, ought to be rubbed longer, that 
they ]pay appear hot^ere they be used ft r attrac¬ 
tion. 

Flames nigh to amber, though the distance be 
very small, are not drawn by it. r 

Amber, &c., dfaw the smoke of a lamp newly 
extinguished. i 

Amber draws smoke more strongly when it 
comes forth,*and is more gross; and more weakly, 
when it ascends and becomes thinner. 

k 'oody drawn by electric bodies, is not maiy- 
festly altered, but only leans itself upon them. 

* For by Ssrea, I luppoie, h« meaneth Barela. 
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inquisition of the Conversions, 'Pransmututions, 
Multiplications, and Productions nf Bodies. 

Karth, by lire, ia converted into bricks, iMiich 
are of the nature of stones, and which we use for 
building, like stones. So with tiles. 

Naphtha, which was that bituminouss cement, 
wherewith the walls of Babylon were built, by 
time acquires exceedingly great hardness and 
firmness, equal to stone. • 

In clayey lands, where are pebbles and gravel, 
you shall find huge atones, concreted of pebbles 
and gravel, with stony matter interposed, as hard, 
or truly harder,*than^the pebbles themselves. 

There are certain springs of water, wherein if 
you immerse wood, it shall be turned into the na¬ 
ture of stone; so«as that the part sunk in the 
water shall become stone, the part above the 
water shall remain wood. 

The viscous matter about the kidneys aad 
bladder, in the human body, is converted into a 
pebble or stony matter. A stone, also, is oftA 
found in the gall-bladder; and sometimes, but 
this is most rare, in the vena porta. 

Quiere, how much fime 4s required, that the 
matter of earth, in stone-quarries, may bc^ con¬ 
verted into the stony nature? * 


Water, as there is reason to think, is changed 
into crystal; which may be seen in many caverns, 
where the crystal hangs in drops. 

You may have an experiment of wood, or 
the stalks of plants, buried in quicksilver, whe¬ 
ther they will harden, and, as it were, petrify, 
or no. * 

Report has much prevailed of a stone bred in 
the head of an old and great toad. 

It is related that a certain nobleman, digging 
in the bed of his pool, found an egg turned into 
8tone,ithe white and yolk retaining their proper 
colour; but tho shell brightly sparkling, like a 
diamond exquisitely cut in faces. 

Make experiment of some bodies, let down 
near to the bottom of a well, as wood, or other 
softer substances; but let them not touch tho 
water, lest they rot. • 

They say that thi white of an egg, tlirough 
long insolation, or exposure in the sunbeams, has 
contracted tho hanlness of a stone. 

•Mud, in water, is converted in the shells of 
fishes, as in mqpcles,—(the fish) which are found 
in pools of fresh water, that flow not, and are 
covered with moss. But the substance of those 
shells is exceedingly delicate, clear, and glis¬ 
tening. 


THE MASCULINE BIRTH OF TIME ; 

t 

* tjK, TUB , 

t * 

GREAT INSTAURATION OP M^N’S DOMINION OVER THE UNIVERSE. 


To God the Father, God the Word, God the passages of sense, and the kindling of greater 
Holy Ghost, I address my most humbled, and natural light, any infidelity or darkness may 
ardent prayers, that, mindful of the miseries \>f arise in otfr minds towards the mysteries of God; 
man, and of thm pilgrimage of life, of ^hich thej but rather that, by the understanding cleansed 
^ys are few and evil, they would open up yet aifd purified from fantastic and vain ideas, yet 
new sources of refreshmenl from th^fountains of wholly submissive and subjected to the divine 
good, for the ^leviation of our sorrows; and, algo, oracles, those things which are of faith may be 
that things divine may not in l^is be prejudiced tendered to faith, 
by things human, nor from the opening up of the 
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THE MASCULINE BIRTH OF TIME; 


OR, 


THREE BOOKS CONCERNING THE INtERPRETATION OF NATUREi. 


1. The PoRIFlCATION AND APPLICATION OF 
THE Mind. 

3. The Light of Nature, or Method of In¬ 
terpretation. * 

3. Nature Illuminated, or the Truth of 
Things. 

C. I. Legitimate Made of Statement.’ 

I find, my son, that men in showing fortli, and 
no less in concealing the knowledge whiclt they 
think they have acquired, have not acted in a 
spirit of good faith and of duty. No less mis¬ 
chievous, though perhaps less shameful, is the 
error of those who, with go'od intentions, but lit¬ 
tle wisdom, are ignorant of the art and rules 
proper for setting forth their several subjects. 
We do not intend, however, to begin a complajint 
of either this perversity or ignogince in the ex¬ 
pounders of knowledge. Had they, by unskilful 
teacliing, broken down the weight of the subjects 
taught, it might, no doubt, have been matter 
of just indignation. But, in teaching inaptitude, 
it was natural to expect absurdity. I, however, 
far difl'erent from such instructors, intend to im¬ 
part tq you not fictions of imagination or shadows 
of words; not a mixture of religion; not certain 
coiiiinon|i]ace observations, or certain well-known 
experiments adjusted to conformity with fanciful 
theories, but to bind, and place at your command, 
nature with her offspring about her; and can this 
be supposed a theme fit to be debased by preten¬ 
sion or unskilfulncss, or other defective treUtment. 
So may 1 exist, my son, and so may I extend the 
now deplorably narrow limits of man’s dominion 
over the universe to the permitted bcAindarjes, 
(which is the only object of my prayers among 


t 

human things,) as I shall disclose to you these 
things v^ith the fullest conviction, with the deep¬ 
est forecast of my mind, and after the profoundest 
research into the present state of knowledge, in 
the method of,all others the most legitimate. 
“And what,” you will say, “is this legitimate 
method 1 Have done with artifice and circumlo¬ 
cution ; show me the naked truth of your design, 
that I may be able to form a judgment for my¬ 
self.” I would, my deareut*son, that matters 
were in such a state with you as to render this 
possible. Do you suppose that when all the en¬ 
trances and passages to the niinds of all men are 
infested and obstructed with the darkest idols, and 
tljese deep-seated and burned in, as it were, into 
their substance, that clear and smooth spaces can 
found for receiving the true and natural rays 
of objects 1 A new process must be instituted, 
by which to insinuate ourselves into minds so en¬ 
tirely obstructed. ,For rs the delusions ef the 
insaqe are removed by art and ingenuity, but ag¬ 
gravated Ijy ^-iolence and opposition, so must we 
adapt ourselves hero to the universal insanity. 

I W'hat! do even those less difRcult requisites per¬ 
taining to the legitimate method of delivering 
I knowledge, appear to you such light and easy 
matters T That it be ingenuous, that is, afford 
, nD handle or ocrasion for error; that it have a 
certain native and inseparable quality, both to 
conciliate belief, aftd repel the injuries of time, so 
that the knowledge so delivered, like<a vigorous 
and healthy plant, may daily shoot and thrive; 
that it appear to plact itself in, and adapt itself to 
the sftuqtion of its proper and reasonable reader: 
whether I shall show in the sequel all these qua¬ 
lities or not, I appeal to futurity. W. G. G. 



THE HISTORY AND FIRST INQUISITION OF 

SOUND AND HEARING, 

AND 

TOUCHING THE FORM OP SOUND, AND THE SECRET PROCESS OP SOUND; 
, • OR THE WOOD OF SOUND AND HEARING. 


Of the genoiation of sound, and the first per¬ 
cussion. 

Of the lasting of sound, and of the perishing 
and extinction of sounds. 

Of the confusion and perturbation of sounds. 

Of the accessory aids and Impediments of 
sounds. 

Of the stay of sound, and the diversity of me¬ 
diums. , 

Of*the pcnctratiog of sounds. 

Of tho carriage of sounds, and their direction or 
spreading, and of tho area which sound fills, to¬ 
gether and several^. 

Of the variety of the bodies, which yield sound; 
and the instruments; and of tho species of sounds 
which occur. • 

Of the multiplication, majoration, diminution, 
and fraction of sounds. * 

Of the repercussion of sounds, and echo. 

O^ tlie consent and^ dissents of audibles and 
visibles, and of Other (so called) spiritual species. 

Of the quickness of the generatiqj^ and extinc¬ 
tion of sound, and the time in whic’h they arc 
effected. 

Of the affinity or non-affinity which sound hath 
with the motion, local and perceptible, of the air 
in which it is carried. 

Of tho communication of the air percussed .uid 
elided, with the ambient air, and bodies, or their 
spirits. t 

Of the/erming or articulation of sound. 

Of the very impression of sounds upon the 
sense. 

Of the organ of hearing, and its disposition and 
indisposition, helps, and hindrances. 

The inquiry into sound and hearing I haviF 
thought well forthwith to set on foot; for it ad- 
vantagijth the understanding, and, as it ^ere, 
makes matter of its health, that the contempla¬ 
tions of the spiritual species, as they call thero,^ 
^d of operations at distance, he mixed with the' 
^contemplation of those things, which work by i 
communication only of the substance to the*toi^h. | 
Again, the observations concerning sounds have 
brought forth to us the art of music. But it is \ 


customary, and as it were invariable, wlien trials 
and observations have gyiwn into art, that tho 
mathematic and practic is pursued, the physic is 
left. Moreover, pplic fareth sumo whit better; 
fur not only the art of painting, and beauty, and 
symmetry are propounded unto optic, but the con¬ 
templation of all visibles; but unto music, only 
musiftil tones. Therefore we do inquire of sounds. 

fy the Generation of Sound, and the t^rat Ver- 
cuaaion. 

The collision, or elision, as they speak, mean¬ 
ing thereby some section or cutting of the air, 
which they will ha^e to bo the cause of sound, 
imports neither the form, nor the secret process 
of sound, but is a term of ignorance and superficial 
contemplation. 

• Sound is diffused and moves with so small an 
impulse in its ;^>neraUon; also so far, and that in 
round, not much depending on the first direction; 
withal so smoothly, without any evident motion, 
found either by flame, or by feathers and straws, 
or in any other manner; that it seems altogether 
hard that the form of sound should be any cutting, 
or local and perceptible motion of the air, howso¬ 
ever this may hold the part of the efficient. 

For that sound is so suddenly generated, and 
straightway dies, it seems necessary that either 
its generation do a little thrust the air from its 
nature, and its perishing restore it, as in tlie com¬ 
pressions of waters, whereas a body cast into the 
water makes many circles in the waters, that 
eorac of the water at first compressed, afterward 
restoring itself into its proper consistence and di¬ 
mension; (which wo have used to call the mo¬ 
tion of fiberty;) or that, contrariwise, the genera¬ 
tion of sound be an impression pleasant and 
kindly, that winneth upon the air, and whereunto 
the air freely stirreth itself, and that its extinction 
be from &jme enmity, which suffers not the air 
longer to enjoy that agitation and impression; as 
ill the generation of the very body of flame, wherein 
the generation of the flame appears to be made 
with alacrity, but by the air and other environing 
|dversaries presently to be destaoyed. 

The whistling which is made by the mouth, 
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without use of a whistle, may be eifected by suck¬ 
ing in of the breath toward ^e inner parts of the 
mouth, not only by expelling of the breath out¬ 
wards; and clearly all sucking of the air inwards 
gives a sound, which seems exceeding worthy of 
remark: because the sound is generated against 
the perceptible motion of the air, so as the first 
impulsion of the air appears plainly to be the 
remote efficient, and no part of the form of sound. 

In like manner, if there be an egg of glass 
taken, and the air through a small hole forcibly 
sucked out; then the hole stopped with wax, and 
it bo laid by for a time; if afterwards the wax be 
removed from the hole, you shall hear plainly the 
hissing of the air entering into the egg, being 
drawn, to wit, by the inner air, after forcible rare¬ 
faction, restoring itself, 8o as in this trial also, 
sound is generated contrarily to the perceptible 
motion of the air. • 

In like manner, in the toy that is called a jew's- 
harp, holding the sides betwixt the teeth, the 
little tongue of iron is drawn outwards and jarred, 
when it flies back inwards against the air that is 
in the mouth, and thence is a sound created. 

And in these three trials it may not be doubted 
but that sound is generated by the percussion of 
tho air inwards towards the mouth on the egg of 
glass. 

Sound is generated by petflussions. The per¬ 
cussion is either of air against air, or of a hard 
body against the air, or of a hard body against 
a hard body. 

The instance of the percussion of air againbt 
air chiefly prevails in the human v^ice, and in the 
voices of birds and of other animals; next in 
musical wind instruments; also in ordnance, 
greater and less, where the percussion that gives 
tho sound is generated chiefly by the percussion 
of tho confined air that issues from the mouth of 
tho piece against the outer air; for the bullet 
wherewith it is charged makes not much to the 
noise. Neither is tho percussion of a soft body 
against a soil body only seen in the percussion of 
air against air, but also of air against flame, as in 
the raising of a flame with bellows; also flames 
amongst themselves, when one drives another, 
yield a certain roaring; but whether the airtassist 
here may be further inquired. Also, all flame 
that suddenly taketh, if it be of any greatness, 
makes a sound, rather, as I think, in displacing of 
the air than of itself. Also in eruptions, there'is 
percussion made of the spirit breaking out against 
the air adjacc-lit; as in the cracklings made by dry 
leaves, or bay-salt, and many other things, when 
east into the fire; and in thunder, either by the 
spirit breaking out from the cloud, or wallowing 
and toaaed to and fro, as in the more hollow arid 
lengthened rolling of thunder; also we see in 
sport, that a fresh rose-leaf gathered together 
BO as it shall contain air, and struck upon thq 


back of tke hand, or upon the forehead, cracks by 
eruption of the air. 

Instances of the percussion of a hard body 
against the air, are seen in musical stringed 
instruments; in the whistling of an arrow, as it 
flies through the air; in the beating of the air, 
although it strike not any hard body; also, in 
regals, their sound Is given by the air striking 
against water; in the pipe they call the nightin- 
gale-pipri, which gives a sound continually tum¬ 
bling ; in water agitated and restoring itself agaip; 
and in\he toys wherewith children please them¬ 
selves, (they call them cocks,) in imitation of the 
voice^ of firds; likewiie in other hydraulics. 

Instances of the percussion of a hard body 
against a hard body, are found either simply, or 
with communication of some air enclosed beside 
that air, Irhieh is cut or elided between the hard 
bodies percussed; simply, as in all hammering 
or knocking of hard bodies, with communication 
of air penned in,'a8 in bells and drums. 

A stone cast forcibly into the water gives a 
sound; as do the drops of rain falling upon tho 
water, and no less wave dashing against wave, in 
which there is percussion betwixt a hard'body 
and water. 

It seemeth to be constant in the generation of 
all sound, that there arc certaili parts of air, and 
that air is required between the bodies percussed; 
which air, in the percussion of a hard body against 
thi air, and of a hard body against a hard body, 
appears manifestly to be cut or elided. I judge 
that flame should suflTico for this in the stead of 
air, as if in the midst of a great flame a bell 
should be rung, or stones Jrnocked together v but 
in the percussion of air against sflr this elision or 
separdtion ^jjears more dark, but the air seems . 
I only to be oeaten and driven, and tliat in a soft 
voice, very gently. Hut it seems, even in this 
kind,'to need that there be some elision of the air 
percussed by the air percussing: for even in air 
moved by a fan, the air from the side of the fan, 
ami when air is b,lown out of bellows, tho blast 
of air from the mouth, divides the other air. But 
concerning this kind of elision of the air, which 
happens when the percussion of air against air 
erri'dteth sounfl, as in the voice, let inquiry be 
made further. < 

It is well doubted, whether the percussion that 
produces lound, when the air is percussed by a 
string, or otherwise, bo from tho beginning, when 
thb string starting back percusses the air, or a 
little after, the air, to wit, being compressed by the 
first percussion, and thereafter acting the part, as 
it f/ere, of a hard body. 

When 'sound is yielded by th8 percussion of 
air against air, it is required that there be sn 
im'prisoning pr penning of the air in some con- 
caye, ds in whistling by the mouth, in pipes, in 
the viol, in the y;oiee; which is ^vided, where 
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the air is penned in the hollow of th« aouth or 
throat In the percussion of a hard body against 
air is required hardness of the body and quick 
motion, and sometimes communication with a 
concave, as in the cittern, lute, beating of the air, 
&c.; but in the percussion of a hard body against 
a hard body, the hollow, or the quick motion, is 
less requir^. j 

There is a talk of a white gunpowder, which 
should give p'ercussion without noise. * It is sure 
that nitre, whied is white, is of great force for 
expulsion, yet in such wise as the speedy Sindling 
doth much enhance both the percussion and the 
noise; but tl^c quick kindling is causA sp^ially 
by the coal of willows, which is black. There¬ 
fore, if a composition were made of sulphur and 
nitre, and a modicum of camphor, it is like that 
the kindling would be sloivcr, and the percussion 
not so jarring and sharp; whence much might be 
diminished of the sound, but with loss too in the 
strength of the percussion. * To be furtlier 
inquired. 

Of the Lasting of (found, and its Perishing and 

• * Extinction, 

« 

The lasting of the sound of a bell that is struck, 
or of a string, which seems to be prolonged, and 
gradually to fade* comes not rightly of the first 
percussion, but the trembling of the body per¬ 
cussed generates in the air continually new 
sound. For, if that trembling be checked, Ind 
the bell or string stayed, the sound quickly di^; 
as in virginals, where, if the quill be dropped so 
that it touch the string, the sound ceases. 

A, bell hanging in t|te air gives a far louder and 
more enduring s*ound if it be chimed upon with a 
. hammer on the outside, than if it stood fixed, and 
were in like manner chimed upon with a hammer. 
And of the more enduring sound the reason is 
rendered already, because it trcmblcth longer, 
liut that even the first sound in the hanging bell 
is more resounding, in tlie standing less, woujd be 
further inquired. • • 

Likewise a drinking cup of silver or of glass 
that is fillipped, if it be left alone, gives a sound 
louder ai^ more lasting; but if the foot of the cup 
be steadied with the o^ei hand, aVar duller, Snd 
of shorter stay. s 

The sound which is yielded in the ^io^or cit¬ 
tern is plainly not made by the percussion betpreen 
the finger, or the quill, and the string, or between 
the^nger, or the quill, and the mr, but by fhe 
finger impelling, and thereafter the string flying 
back, vid in that recoil percussing the air. There¬ 
fore, when the string is moved with a bow,Vot 
by the finger, or a quill, the sound can be coi|( 
,,j^ued at pleasure, through the roughness of ^he 
string of the bow, which *is a littl|.«mear^ WMth 
rosin; whenqp it slides not on the string, nor once 
strikes it, but holds and contincially tortureth it, 
out of which motion the sound is maintained. 

VoL. III.—68 


It can be taken for an argument, that sound is 
manifestly some kind of local motion in tho air, 
that it so suddenly fails; because, in all cutting 
or impulsion of the air, the air quite recovers and 
restores itself, which also water doth through 
many circles, albeit not so speedily as the air. 

Cf the Confusion and Perturbation if Sounds. 

In the act of sight, visibles from one part im¬ 
pede not visibles from otlier parts; but all the 
visibles which ofier themselves from every part, 
lands, waters, woods, the sun, buildings, men, are 
at once represented to the eyes. Ilut, if so many 
voices or sounds did at once issuo from several 
parts, the hearing should be plainly confounded, 
nor might distinctly perceive them. 

The greater sound con/bundeth the less, that it 
should not be heard; but spiritual species, as 
they speak of a diverse kind from sound, confuse 
not sound, but altogether and at once hang in the 
air, the one little or nothing troubling the other; 
as light, or colour, heat and cold, smells, magnetic 
virtues; all these together can hang in the air, nor 
yet do greatly hinder or disturb sounds. 

llie cause wherefore many visibles are at once 
represented unto the eyes, the one not confound¬ 
ing the other, would seem to be none other but 
this : that visibles are not seen except in a right 
line, but sounds aroalieard even in a line oblique, 
or arcuate. Therefore, as many objects in the 
area of tho sphere of sight, as are conveyed, there 
be so many cones of beams, nor ever one cone 
(foth coincide with another; neither do the ver¬ 
tices of the co^cs meet in tho same point, because 
they are carried by right lines. But sounds, which 
are carried by lines, both right and arcuate, can 
meet easily in one point, and so are confused. 
The same scemeth to be the cause wherefore a 
more bright colour drowns not a more dim colour; 
nevertheless, a greater light obscures and hides 
a weaker light, because light is pcrceivAl in an 
arched line, like as sound. For, although the 
very flame of a candle be not seen except in a 
right line, yet does the light that is everywhere 
spread round attain to the sight in lines, arched 
in respect of the body of the candle: the like is 
the case of the sun, or flame. Now, if it be ob¬ 
jected that neither is light itself seen except in a 
right line from air illuminated, it is true; but 1 
think that this as well happens to sound; for 
neither is sound heard unless in right lines from 
some part of the sphere of sound, whither the first 
pulsation arrives. But colour, which is nothing 
other than tho image unequally reflected of the 
light, spl^adeth around so weak species, that it 
little or nothing tinges the air adjacent, unless 
where the colours ate conveyed in right lines be¬ 
tween the object and the eye. 

Let there be a trial made with a doable recorder, 
en which let there be two fippled, at each end one, 
so as they may Jie played in unison: the hollow 
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pipe being of a doable length, and continued in 
one; let two together play the same tune at either 
end, and let it be noted whether the sound be con> 
fused, or amplified, or dolled. 

Let there be two hollow trunks taken, and 
joined together crosswise, so as they shall open 
the one into the other, in the place where they are 
joined; and let two speak into the direct and 
transverse trunk, and let the ears of two be in 
like manner applied to the opposite ends, and 
observe whether the voices confuse one another. 

Of the accMsary Aida and Impedimenta of Sound ; 

of the Stay of Sound ( and the Diveraity of 

Mediuna, 

I remember in a chamber in Cambridge that 
was something ruiiiousj that a pillar of iron was 
erected for a prop, of the thickness perhaps of a 
thumb’s breadth and a half; and that this pillar, 
being struck with a stick or otherwise, made a 
little flat noise in the chamber wherein the pillar 
stood, but in the chamber beneath a resounding 
boom. 

To inquire, which bodies, and of what solidity 
and thickness, altogether debar and shut out 
sound; as, also, which more or less dull, although 
they intercept it not wholly. For as yet is it not 
known which mediums interjnsed be more propi¬ 
tious, which more adverse. 'Therefore, let there 
bo trial made in gold, stone, glass, cloth, water, 
oil, and of the thickness of each. Hereof is all 
need to inquire further. » 

Air is the aptest, and, as it were, the sole me¬ 
dium of sound. Again, the moister air (I judge) 
better conveyeth sound than the drier; but in a 
fog what happeneth I remember not. Also, the 
night air better than by day; but this can be 
ascribed to the silence. 

Inquire touching the medium of flame, what its 
operatiop shall be in respect of sound; whether, 
to wit, a flame of some thickness altogether stop 
and intercept sound, or at least deaden it more 
than the air. This can be seen in bonfires. 

Also, to inquire concerning the medium of air 
vehemently agitated. For, although wind carry 
sound, yet I deem that any vehement wind^doth 
somewhat trouble sound, so as it shall heard 
less far, even with the wind, than in still weather, 
of which let there be more inquiry made. 

To see what sound brass or iron, red-hot, yields, 
struck with a hammer, compared to that which 
it gives cold. ' 

Cf the Penetration <f Sounda. • 

The aiBtitea, or eagle stone, hath like a kernel 
or yolk of the atone, which being shaken makes 
a flat sound; so a hawk’s bell, [stopped,] but 
a much clearer if there be a chink. 

Let inquiry be tnade of divers, if they bear at' 
all under water, Mpecially that i is of any deep¬ 


ness ; rnidJet this be distinctly inquired, not only 
whether they hear any sound at all from above, 
which is made in the air, but also, whether they 
hear the percussion of the body of the water 
within the water, where no air is. I have made 
this trial in a bath; a pail of a good size with the 
mouth turned over was, in such wise, pressed 
evenly down, as it Carried the air fairly down 
with it, in its hollow, below the water, to the 
depth of h hand-breath; and in this manner the 
pail was held down with the hands, that it shoul4 
not overturn nor rise: then a diver put his head 
within the pail, and did* speak: his voice was 
heard, speaking; and oven his speech was arti- 
culayily distinguished, but wonderfully shrill, 
and almost like a whistling, as the voice useth 
to be heard in a play of puppets. 

Let it tie exactly inquired, so as it bo clearly 
rendered positive whether sound can be generated, 
except thcro be pir betwixt the percussing and 
the percussed body. As, if two pebbles hanging 
by a string be let down into a basin of water, or 
a river, and shaken, so as they shall strike to¬ 
gether in the midst of the water; «r let an open 
pair of tongs be thrust down ‘into the water, and 
there knapped; and let it be noted whether they 
give a sound, and what. I do suppose that divers, 
in swimming, make no noise under the water; 
unless there may perchance be some, by the suc¬ 
cession of motion under the surface of the water, 
and' the water thence striking the air. 

^here is no doubt but in bladders tied, and not 
quite full, and shaken, there is a sound given, 
namely, of the liquor contained in them, and no 
less a sound is given, on letting down a stone 
into wp.ter, when it strikes the bottom of the ves¬ 
sel. But ii^tlfe former trial air is intermingled; 
in the second, the percussion of the bottom of 
the vessel by the stone communicates with the 
air without the vessel. But, after the first per¬ 
cussion, it needeth not that there be air interme¬ 
diate through the whole area of the sphere defe¬ 
rent; for that is shown by the trial of one speaking 
in a pail under the water, where part of the defe¬ 
rent from the wate^'is not air, but the wood of 
the pail, and the water; whence the sound is 
sharpened, an^ minished, and lost. 

But, because it is manifest that sound passes 
through aqd penetrates hard bodies, (as potters’ 
earth, and glass;) and it is also most certain 
although hitherto concealed from men’s obser¬ 
vation) that there is, in every tangible body, same 
pneumatical part, besides the gross parts inter- 
mix^ed, it is to be considered wliether penetration 
of sound pf this kind come not {hence, for tha,t 
tlie pneumatical or aerial p^rts of the tangible 
body communicate with, the outer air. * 

Takqa vess<^ of silver, and another of wood, 
fulKof water; take a pair of iron ton^, and knap 
them in the watewln the vessels, at the distance 
of a thumb’s breadth, perhaps, or more, from the 
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boltom; you shall hear, the sound ofr the tongs 
knapped in the vessel of silver much mote re- 
sounding than in the wooden one. Whereas, if 
the two vessels were empty, and you knapped 
the tongs at the same distance, there sh^ld be 
little diflerence, or none. Whence it appears, 
first, that where is no air that can be elided, but 
only water, sound is given; next, that Uie sound 
given by thf percussion communicates better 
w ith the vessel through water than thtough air. 
The mouth being close shut, there is^mado a 
murmur (such as dumb persons use to make) by 
the throat; if the nostrila likewise be^ast closed, 
no murmur can be niadA Whence it ajyiears, 
that that sound by the throat is not cflectcd unless 
through the opening which lies between the 
throat and the nostrils. 

Of the Carriage of SoumU, and their Direction or 
Spreading ; and <f the Area which Semnd fils, 
togt liter and severally. 

AH sound is diffused in a sphere from the place 
of the percussion, and fills the whole area of this 
sphure to a certain limit, upwards, downwards, 
sideways, and ^ve^y way. 

Throughout this orb the sound is loudest close 
to the stroke; t^^cnce, in the proportion of the 
distance, it grows more faint, until it vanishes. 
The limits of this sphere arc extended some little 
by reason of the quickness of hearing; y^t is 
there something uttermost, whither, to the most 
delicate sense, sound reaches not. « 

There is something, 1 think, in the direction of 
the first impulsion; for, if a man should stand in 
anbpen pulpit jn theffieldf, and shout, the voice, 

I judge, should be further heard forwards Q;om the 
speaker than behind. So, if 'or4nance, or a 
harquebuss be discharged, I judge that the sound 
shall be further heard before the ordnance^r har¬ 
quebuss than behind it. 

Whether there be any thing in the ascension 
of sound upwards, or in the descension of sound 
downwards, which may further sound, or iflake 
it cease nearer, doth not appear. The sound is 
indeed well heard, if one sp*eak from a high win¬ 
dow or* turret, by those who ^tand upon,^ the 
ground ; and, contrariwise, being uttered by those 
that stand upon the groiftid from the window or 
turret, but by whether more easily, or«fuither off, 
let better inquiry be made. 

Pulpits are used for speaking in assemblies, 
an€ generals did usually speak standing upon 
mounds of soda; yet is it is no wise hence con¬ 
firmed that sound eaailier descends than it yses, i 
^ince the cause hereof may be the lil^prty of the I 
air in the higher phtca, not thronged or hindereil, J 
^s below amongst the crowd, but not the revlier 
motion downwards. Therefore,4i!t not the con¬ 
templation 9tay in this instance, but let a trftl be i 
made where other things are fi^ual. * g 

Tho power of the sound is received whole in ] 

• > 


i every part of the air, not the whole in the whole 
■ air, unless where the opening or passage is ex 
ceediiigly strait. For if one stand in any placo 
1 utterly closed, so as the sound may not penetrate 
I at all, and that in any part soever of a sphere of 
I sound, and there bo a small opening made, the 
; articulate voice shall enter through that opening, 
and in fine through as many openings as you 
shall choose to make through Uie whole round of 
the sphere of sound : so as it is manifest that that 
whole articulation of sound is conveyed entire in 
these minutest parts of the air, not less than if 
the air were at large on every side. 

It is, however, to be observed whether sounds 
proceeding from the greater pulsations of tho air 
(such as are made by tho dischargo of ordnance) 
become not more exile when they enter by thoso 
small apertures; for it may bo that the subliltics 
of sound shall enter unconfused, but tlie whole 
crash, or roar, nut so well. 

Thu rays of visible bodies do not strike the 
sense, unless they be conveyed through tho me¬ 
dium in straight lines, and the interposition of 
any opaque, in a right line, intercepts the sight, 
although every thing else bo on all sides wholly 
open. Hut sound, if there be a dilatation or pas¬ 
sage, whether by 'arching over, or by inverted 
arching downwards, or laterally, or even by wind¬ 
ing, perishes not, but arrives. Nevertheless, I 
judge that sound is more strongly carried in 
straight lines, betwixt the pulsations and the car, 
and that by its archings and windings it is some¬ 
what broken; as, if there be a wall betwixt the 
speaker and tfic hearer, I think that the voice shall 
not be so well heard as if tho wall wore away. 

1 judge, too, that if the speaker or the hearer bu 
placed at a little distance from the wall, the voice 
shall be better heard than nigh unto the wall, be¬ 
cause the arching so much the less departs from 
a right line. But this also would be further in¬ 
quired. • 

If the ear be laid to the one end of any tube or 
long hollow trunk, and a voice speak softly at the 
other opening of the tube, such a voice shall be 
heard, which, being as softly spoken in the air at 
largo, should not arrive, nor be heard. Whence 
it is^lear, that that confining of the air helps to 
the conveying of the voice, without confusion. 

It is also a common opinion, that, other things 
l]eing%qual, the voice is better heard within doors 
than abroad; but whether the voice be better 
heard when the ear is out of doors, and the voice 
within the house; or contrariwise, when the voice 
is out of doors, and the ear within the house, may 
be further inquired ; albeit heroin also the opinion 
js received, that what is abroad is better heard 
within doors, than what is within, abroad. 

It is common to hearing and sight, and, indeed, 
in a certain measure, to the other senses, that the 
attention of the perceiving mind, and express di¬ 
rection to perceiving, help somewhat to perceiv- 
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ing, an when one looks steadfastly, or (as they 
say) pricks his ears. 

Sounds are not canied so far, articulate and 
distinct, as their species, and a confused coil of 
them; for the hum of voices can be heard where 
the articulate words themselves are not lieard; 
and a confused tinkling of music, when the har¬ 
mony itself or tune is not heard. 

Sound is preserved, at the best, in a hollow 
trunk. Therefore let there be taken a hollow 
trunk of a good length, and let it be put out from 
the window of a lower chamber; let one speak 
by thrusting of his head out of the window, at 
one end of the trunk, as softly as ever he may: 
let another lay his ear to the other end of the 
trunk, standing below upon the ground: let this 
be done in like wise reversely, by speaking from 
below, and laying to of the ear above, and from 
this trial let a judgment bo made, whether the 
voice ascend or descend more easily, or even 
alike. They deliver for certain, that there be 
some places and buildings so vaulted, that if one 
aland in a certain part of the chamber, and speak, 
ho can be better heard at some distance than near. 

All harmony appeareth to sound somewhat 
fuller and deeper at a little remoteness from the 
place of the sound than near; so as something 
should seem to happen to hearing about sound, 
like as happeneth to sight about visible species, 
that some removal from the organ of the sense 
furtliereth the perception of the sense. Hut in 
that opinion may be twofold error. First, because 
ill the act of sight there be, perhaps, beams re¬ 
quired from the object to the pup!), which there 
cannot bo where the object toucheth the pupil, 
which between the hearing and the sound is not 
required. But much rather, because to seeing is 
light needed. But an object touching the pupil 
intercepts the light; whereas nothing of this kind 
befalls to hearing. And, in the second place, be¬ 
cause Inflight there needeth not always a medium; 
forasmuch as, in the removing of cataracts of the 
ryes, the little silver needle wherewith the cata¬ 
racts are removed, even when it movelh upon the 
pupil within the coat of the eye, is excellently 
seen. 

In objects of sight, if the eye be placed Ki the 
dark, and the object in the light, it shall ifo well; 
but if the object bo placed in the dark, and the 
eye in the light, you shall not see. So, i(^ a th^ 
veil or net-work he cast over the eyes, the object 
is well seen; tf upon the object, it confounds 
sight. And albeit, that perhaps neither of these 
agreeth to sound and hearing, yet may^they ad¬ 
vertise us that trials be made, whether the car 
set against the hollow trunk, if the sound bp 
made at a distance in the air at large, or con¬ 
versely, the sound be produced at the hollow 
trunk, the car being placed at a distance in the 
air at large, favour more the perception of the* 
sense. u 


I Of the VetHety if the Bodies which yield Sound f 
and (he Instruments f and if Species (f 
Sounds which occur. 

' The^ kinds of sounds appear to receive such a 
! division: loud, soft, sharp or treble, base; musi¬ 
cal, unmusical; interior or whispering, exterior 
or sounding; simple, compounded, original, re¬ 
flected ; so as they are divisions six^ 

The stronger the first pulsatiQn shall be, and 
the dilatation the more free, and without let, thr 
greater is the sound given; the weaker the per¬ 
cussion, an^ morcdisturhcil the dilatation, the less. 

Trcvhle sounds arc carried as far, and perchance 
farthpr than base. Let this be better inquired. 

Accordingly as the concave of a bell shall bo 
greater, it^ giveth a baser soudd; the less, the 
more treble. 

The bigger a string, the baser sound it shall 
yield ; the less, tlje more treble. 

A string, the more tightly strained, the more 
treble sound shall it yield ; the looser, the baser : 
so as a little bigger string more tightly strained, 
and a less more slackly, shall givethe same (lotc. 

In trumpets, in like wise, ih flutes, horns, and 
recorders, pipes, also in the mouth of a man 
whistling, the more narrow apd straight they 
arc, they give the more treble sound; the wider, 
or more open, the baser. 

Ip flutes, the air, issuing by a hole nearer the 
breath, yields a more treble sound; by one more 
distant, a baser: so a little bigger flute by the 
nearer hole, and a smaller by the more removed, 
may give the same note. 

In some stringed ii^struflients (as in the Viol, 
cittern^, and the like) men have found a skill for 
the strainir^ the strings, beyond the firat 
straining, so ns compressing them with the fin¬ 
gers Ipwer down or higher up, they strain them 
to the alteration of the note. 

If a drinking-cup of glass or silver be taken and 
filliliped, if the water stand higher in the cup, and 
the^up be fuller, it vill give a more treble sound ; 
if lower, and the cuji be more empty, a baser. 

In a hollow pipe,*such as they use for shoot¬ 
ing^ of birds, ,if one whistle with th^ mouth, 
setting the mouth to one end of the tube, the 
sound is dulled, truly,'to the bystander; but if 
the eartbe«laid to the other end, it gives a most 
sharp'sound, so as it shall hardly be borne. 

, ).et there be a trial made with a trunk, in the 
part where the ear is laid, narrow, in the part 
where the mouth is set, wider, and conversely; 
whether the sound be rendered more trdolc or 
baser, aflqp the manner of niirrors„which contraa^ 
or enlarge the objects of sight. 

Of the^ Multipl'cation^ Majorntton, Biminution, 
e and Fraction if Sound, t, 

It would be setili in what, how, way, manner, 
sound can be artificially magnified and multiplied. 
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Mirrors do effect both in si^ht Nom, the sud¬ 
den reflecUon of sound seems to turn to augmen¬ 
tation; for if the voice and echo be yielded 
together, need is that the sound be not distin¬ 
guished, but magnified. Therefore, sounds upon 
rivers are greater, the water resounding and 
blending itself with the original sound. 

I have also noted that when a round-house is 
made in wajer-conduits, thee a long vault, and 
then a greater c^iamber, (such as is toW seen in 
4iie fields by Charing Cross near Londoi||) if you 
cry at the window or slit of the round-house, and 
one stand by the windmv of the greater chamber, 
a far more fearful roarinj^ is heard ilian ^y one 
standing where the cry is made. 

I bethink me that in the play of puppets, the 
speaking is such as it is heard distimyly, but far 
sharper and more exile than in the air at large; .as 
happens in mirrors that render letters far smaller 
than they are in the ordinary medium: so as 
sound appears plainly possible by art to be both 
amjilified and rendered more exile. 

Children hold the horn of a bent bow betwixt 
their teeth, aAd with an arrow strike the string, 
whence is produced a more resounding sound, and 
a far greater boom, than if tlic bow were not held 
in the teeth; wjiicli they ascribe to the consent 
which the bones of the teeth have with the bone 
of hearing; since, conversely also, by a certain 
harsh sound in the hearing, the teeth too be set 
on edge. 

In like manner, let a lance touch the woo^ of 
the belly of an harp, especially of the hole in it 
at the hollow* end, and be held with the teeth at 
thS other cndMand tlfe hvp struck ; the sound is 
made greater hy taking hold with the tijpth, that 
is to say, to him that so taketh hblt^ 

It is most assured (however unnoted) that the 
force, which after the first percussion ciy^ries on 
halls, or arrows, or darts, and the like, is situated 
in the minute parts of the body discharged, and 
not in the air continually carrying it, like^a boat 
in the water. This being premised, it may be 
considered whether sound might not be lessened 
in ordnance or a harqtiSbuss, without much 
weakcKing of the percussion, jn this manner. 
Let there be a harquebuss made with a barrel of 
a pretty strength, so a# it break not easily; in 
the barrel let there be four or five hol^s giade, not 
like chinks, but round, about the middlq, of the 
barrel. The percussion hath already gotten^its 
fdreo, excepting so far as by reason of the length 
of the barrel it may be increased; but the percus- 
sion'of the air at the mouth of the harquebuss, 
»which genomtes the sound, will be much at¬ 
tenuated by the emission of sound through t!v>6e 
*^'1)0103 in the middle of (he barrel, before thjt the* 
air enclosed arrive at the moyrtt of t^e harque¬ 
buss. Therefore it is probable that the sound and 
boom shall by many parts btsdiminished. • 


I QC the Reperetmion (f Sounde and Echo. 

> The repercussion of sounds (which we call 
echo) can be taken for an argument that sound 
is not a local motion of the air; for if it were, the 
repercussion should be made in manner confurma- 
bio to the original, as happens in all corporeal 
' repercussions. But in sound, wherein such an 
I exact generation is required, as in tlie voice, 

! which hath so many orgitns, and in musical in- 
I striiments, which be curiously framed, the things 
which yield the repcrcussed sound have nothing 
such, but arc merely rude, having almost nothing 
save-this, that sound pusses not through them. 

the Coii.nii/ii and Dtitsetila nf Judihics and 

VUibica, and if oihrr »o called fipirilual Sju-eic», 

• 

JUry ffgree in lltme .* 

Both are diffused in a spherical compass or orb, 
and fill the whole area of that B]>hero, and aru 
carried to very distant spaces, and wax faint by 
degflces, according to the distance of the object, 
then vanish. Both carry their figurations and 
differences into minute portions of their orb, en¬ 
tire and unconfused, so as they are perceived 
through small crannies no otherwise than in an 
open place. 

Both arc of d)ccccdingly sudden and swift 
generation and dilatation, and conversely they aro 
extinguished, and perish suddenly and quickly. 

Both take and convey minute and exquisite 
differences, as of colours, figures, motions, dis¬ 
tances, in viiffblcs; of articulate voices, of musical 
tones, and of their swift changes and trepidation, 
in audibles. 

Both, in their virtue and force, appear neither 
to emit any corporeal substance into their me¬ 
diums or their orb, nor oven to-give forth or pro¬ 
voke a local perceptible motion in their mediums, 
but to convey certain spiritual specics^of which 
the nature and manner is unknown. 

Both appear to be not generative of any other 
virtue or quality besides their proper virtue, and so 
far to work, being else barren. 

Both in their proper action appear, as if corpo- 
rerBy, to work three things. The first, that the 
stronger object drowns and confounds tlie weaker; 
as the light of the sun, the light of a candle, the 
repoit of ordnance, the voice. The second, that 
‘the more excellent object destroys the weaker 
sens.e; as the light of the sun, the eye, a violent 
sound close at the ear, the hearing. The third, that 
both are repercussed, as in mirrors and the echo. 

Neither doth the object of the one confound or 
hinder the object of the other; as light or colour, 
sound, or contrariwise. 

Both affect the sense in animals, and that by 
objects in greater or less degrees gtateful or 
odious: but they affect also after their own man- 
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ncr inanimates proportionate, and having (as 
seeinctli) a conformity with tho organs of the 
senses; as colours, a mirror, that is crystalline 
like the eye; sounds, the places of reverberation, 
which seem, likewise, to resemble the bone and 
cavern of the ear. 

Both work diversely, accordingly as they have 
their mediums well or ill disposed. 

'I’o both tho medium tho most conduciblc and 
propitious is the air. In both the stretching of 
the sense, and, as it were, its erection to perceiv¬ 
ing, avuilclh somewhat in more nice objects. 

They differ in these t 

Tho species of visibles appear t<i be as if emis¬ 
sions of beams from the visible body, almost like 
odours. But the specie^ of audibirs appear more 
to partake of a local motion, like the percussions 
which arc made in tho air: thatnvvhcreas bodies 
for the most part work in two manners, by com¬ 
munication of their nature, or by an impression or 
signature of their motion, that diffusion in visibles 
appeareth more to partake of the former manner; 
in audibles, of tho latter. 

'I'he dilatation of sounds appears to ho more evi¬ 
dently carried by tho air than of visibles. For I 
judge that a vehement wind shall not so much 
hinder any visible afar ofl', as a sound; I under¬ 
stand tho wind blowing contrvy- 

It is a notable difference, whence also many 
less differences flow, that visibles (original light 
excepted) are not carried but by right lines, 
whilst sounds are carried by arcuate lines. 

Hence it happens, that visibles Confound not 
one another, that are represented together: sounds 
contrarily. Hence it happens, that the solidity 
of the substance seems not greatly to binder sight, 
provided only the positions of the parts of the 
body be after a simple order and with straight 
passages, as in glass, water, crystal, diamond; 
but a littje silk or linen cloth breaks the sight, 
though they be bodies very thin and porous; but 
cloths of this kind little or nothing hinder hearing, 
w'hich thoso solids do exceedingly. Hence it 
happens, that unto the reverberation of visibles a 
small mirror suffices, or like transpicuous body, 
let it be only placed in a right line, wher^ the 
visildes pass; but unto making of the revi.rbera- 
tion of echo, it needeth also to confine the sound 
from the side, because it is carried to all .sides. 
The visible object is further carried, in proportion, 
than sound. 

Visibles, too hearly approached to the eye, are 
not so well seen as at some little distance, so as the 
beams may meet in a more acute angle 1 but in 
hearing, th« nearer the better. But herein there 
may be twofold error. The first, because to see¬ 
ing therms required light; but if the object bo 
brougbtwrery near to the eye, this is shut out. 
For 1 have heard of one trustworthy, which was 


cured of c%taract8 of the eyes, when the little sil¬ 
ver needle moved over the very pupil of his eye, 
and did touch it, he, without any medium, (that 
silver needle being far narrower than the pupil 
itself of the eye,) saw perfectly the needle. The 
second, that the cave of the ear is distinctly inter¬ 
posed before the organ of hearing, so as, being 
without, the sound is altogether unable to touch 
the bone and membrane of hearing. 

The sp^ies of sight are more swiftly conveyed 
than sounds, as appeareth in the flash and reporj 
of guns'; also in lightning and thunder, where 
the thunder is heard after a while. 

I c^nccife also thauthe species, of sound do 
hang longer in the air than visibles. For, although 
neither do these perish on the instant, as we see 
in a ring spinning, and lute-strings fillippcd, and 
in twilighfand the like; yet I deem that sounds, 
for that they are carried by the wind, stay 
longer. 

The beams of light being gathered, induce heat 
also, which is an action diverse from the visible 
quality. In like manner, if it bn true that shouts 
have cast down birds dying over, that is also an 
action exceedingly diverse .''rem the audible 
quality. 

There sccnietli not in visibles to be found an 
object as odious, and noisome to* tho sense, as in 
I audibles; but they alTect it more evenly; for 
things foul to sight rather oflend by moving of the 
fanc'y concerning foul things than of themselves; 
buyn audibles the grating of a saw that is sharp¬ 
ened, and other like sounds, cause a horror; and 
a discordant note in music is straightways re¬ 
fused and loathed. h < 

It is not assured, that there is refraction in 
sounds, as in b.'iams. But, doubtless, sounds do 
rebound; but that is to be ascribed to reflection. 
For, do not think, if sounds pass through 
diverse mediums, as air, cloth, wood, that there 
be one place of the sound, where it is carried, an¬ 
other where it is heard, which is the properly of 
refraction; but refrqption seems to depend upon 
action, in right lines, which pertains not to sound. 

But contraction of bound, and its dilatation, ac¬ 
cording to the disposition of the medium, happens, 
undoubtedly, ad in the speaking of puppets, and 
under water: the soundds contracted within that 
cell, wljich abroad is dispersed; as by mirrors 
visibles are dilated and contracted. 

A tremulous medium (as smoke in visibles) 
makes the visible objects also to tremble; buyn 
sounds nothing such is yet found, unless, per¬ 
chance, tho rise and fall by winds. Fs,* the 
trembling in the nightingale-pipe i^trembling of 
thf percusdion, not of the medium. 

Going from great light intiTthe dark, or out of«». 
the dark into light, the sight is some little 
confi'scd; but whether the like be affpr very loud 
i.noises, or a great ^nce, would be inquired. 
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Cff the Quickness of the Generation and^xiinetion 
ff Sound, atul the time in which they are effected. 

All sound is exceeding quickly generated, and 
quickly perishes. But the swiftness of its mo¬ 
tion and of its differences, appears a thing not so 
wonderful. For the motion of the fingers upon a 
lute, or of the breath in the pipe or flute, are found 
to be exceedingly swift: and the tongue itself 
(no very exqflisite organ) goes through as many 
motions as lettch's; but that sounds should not 
only be so speedily generated but that they should 
also, by their momentary force and impression, as 
it were, suddenly fill so^ great spacth is matter 
worthy of the highest admiration. For instance, 
a man in the middle of a field, speaking alcflid, is 
heard for a quarter of a mile, in a round, and that 
in articulate words, and these hanging in every 
little portion of the air, and all in a space of time 
far less, perhaps, than a minute. 

To inquire of the space of tiiflo in which sound 
is conveyed. It can be found thus. Let a man 
stand in a steeple by night; let another stand in 
the field, a m^e off, perhaps, or as far as the bell 
can*l)c heard, end let him have ready a torch 
lighted, but covered. Then let him in the steeple 
strike the hell: then let the other, who stands in 
the plain, as sooh as he hears it, lift the torch : in 
this way, by the space of time between the strik¬ 
ing of the bell and the seeing of the torch, shall 
he that stands in the steeple discover tho tii#e of 
the motion of the sound. 

In guns, the flame is seen sooner than thf re¬ 
port is heard, altliough the flame follow the dis¬ 
charging of the ballso as the flash issues later, 
but sooner strides the sensT*. Whence it is rightly 
gathered, that the beams visible a^ more Speedily 
diffused, and arrive, than the specils or impres¬ 
sions of sound. 

• 

Of the .Affinity, or Nim-nffinity, which Sountl 
hath with the Motion, local atid perceptible, of the 
Jlir in which it is carried. • 

Sound doth not appear maniiostly and actually 
to shake and trouble the mr, as doth wind; but 
the mq|.ions of sound appear to be effected by 
spiritual species; for thus we Must speak,<until 
something more assured^shall be found. 

So as I conceive that a very loud sound of one 
shouting, at a little distance from thePvefy motion 
of tho breath, shall scarcely stir any trebling 
a^ien leaf, or straw, or flame. • • 

But in greater pulsations there is found a very 
bodijy and actual motion of the air; but whether 
that proceed from the motion itself which^cne- 
^rates sound,*or from a collateral cause, or some 
.concomitants, ap|leareth not. Thunder-clips < 
sometimes make glassT windows^to trembldl and 
even walls: I think, also, that* ordnanfle 1ft off, 
or explosions of mines, do tj^e same. ^ 

And I remember, if I mistake not, that there 


I is, at King's College, in Cambridge, a certain 
wooden building, in which there hang bella, and 
that when the bells ring, it is shaken. But 
whatsoever that hidden motion be, which is 
sound, it appears that neither is it engendered 
without perceptible motion in the first pulsation, 
and that again by the perceptible motion of tho 
air it is carried or hindered. 

A word quietly uttered, which at a distance 
perhaps of thirty feet can be heard, will yet hardly 
stir the flame of a candle, that is held within a 
foot of the mouth; whilst blowing a little strongly 
with the mouth, sluill make the flame to waver, 
at a much greater distance. 

The sound'of bells, and the like, comes louder, 
and goes off more dully, as the wind blows to¬ 
wards tho ear, or against the sound. The samo 
happens in a shout, whidh being uttered against 
tho wind, is not heard so far. 

It is delivered, that through vast shouts of 
numbers applauding and cries of rejoicing, the air 
has been so broken or rarefied, that birds flying 
ovcf have fallen down. There runs an opinion 
that the noise of many bells ringing in populous 
cities is good against thunder and pestilence. 

Some places and buildings are certainly reported 
to be so vaulted, that if one speak in them, and 
(as the report hath it) against the wall, in one 
part pf the biiildmg, his words shall be better 
heard at some distance from the voice than close 
at hand. 

I have observed, sitting in a coach with one 
•side of the boot down, and the other up, that a 
beggar crying on the closed side of the coach hath 
seemed to cry on the open side; so as the voice 
was plainly repercussed, and went round, or at 
the least, whilst it sounded on all sides, it seemed 
to be heard on that side, on which it did best reach 
the sense. 

If a candle be held to tho wind-hole of a drum, 
and the drum bn beat, tho flame is slytkcn and 
extinguished. The same happens in winding of a 
hunter’s horn, if the candle bo brouglit near the 
month of the horn, &c. 

Even tho exquisite differences which sound 
takes, and carries them with it, show that these 
delysate affections are not continued local motions. 
For s»al8, in a matter fitly prepared, make exqui¬ 
site impressions; so as in the generation of sound 
this same, perhaps, might happen. But the dila- 
•tation and continuance sort not, especially in 
liquids: but those exquisite differences we under¬ 
stand of articulate voices and musical tones. 

But of this matter altogether (videlicet, what 
relatiou and correspondency sound has to the 
local motion of tho air) let inquiry be more dili¬ 
gently made; not by the wzy, whether? (which 
sort of question in matters of this kind ^s ruined 
all,) but by the way, Aow far? and^^jplt not by 
arguments discursive, but by qpposite experiments 
and crucial instances. 
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Of the Oimmunicalion if the Jir pereumd and 
elided with the ambient Jlir, and Bodies, or 
their Spirits. 

In the striking of a bell, the sound given by 
chiming upon the bell with a hammer on the out¬ 
side, and by the tongue within, is of the same 
tone. So that the sound yielded by the chiming 
upon the outside, cannot be generated by the col¬ 
lision of the air between the hammer and the 
outside of the bell, since it is according to the 
concave of the bell within. And if it were a flat 
plate of brass, and not concave, the sound should, 
I think, be diflerent. 

If there bo a rift in the bell, it gives a hoarse 
sound, not pleasant or grateful. 

It would be known how the thickness of the 
percussed body may aflect the sound, and how 
far forth: as if, of the same concave, one bell 
should be thicker, another thinner. I have proved 
in a bell of gold, that it gave an excellent sound, 
nothing worse, yea, better, than a bell of silver or 
of brass. Hut money of gold rings not so well as 
money of silver. 

Kmpty casks yield a deep and resounding 
sound, full ones a dull and dead sound. But in 
the viol, and the lute, and other such, although 
the first percussion be between the string and the 
exterior air, yet that air straight communicates 
with the air in the belly, or ^concave of the viol 
or lute. Wherefore, in instniments of this kind is 
ever some perforation made, that the outward air 
may communicate with the confined air, without 
which, the sound would be dull an(2 dead. 

Let there be a trial made of the nightingale- 
pipe, that it he filled with oil, and not with water; 
and let it be noted, how much softer or more 
obtuse the sound shall be. 

When sound is created between the breath and 
the percussed air, us in a pipe, or flute, it is yet { 


so produced, as it hath some communication with 
the bo(ly of the flute, or pipe. For there is one 
sound produced in a trumpet of wood, another in 
one of brass; another, I judge, if the trumpet 
were lined within, or perhaps even covered, on 
the outside, with silk or cloth: one perchance if 
the trumpet were wet, another if dry. I con¬ 
ceive, likewise, in virginals, or the viol, if the 
board upon whieh the strings are strained were 
of brass, of silver, it should yield a somewhat 
different sound. But of all these things let there 
be bettir inquiry. * 

Further, in resp^t of the communication, it 
would be enquired, wlj^at the diversity and ine¬ 
quality of bodies may do; as if three bells should 
be made to hang, the one within the other, with 
some space of air interposed, and the outer bell 
were chiaed upon with a hammer, what sound it 
should give, in respect of a single bell. 

Let a bell be covered on the outside with cloth 
or silk, and let 'it be noted, when the bell is 
struck by the tongue within, what that covering 
shall do to the sound. 

If there were in a viol a plate gf brass, or of 
silver, pierced with holes, jn ,place of th'at of 
wood, it would bo seen what this shall do to the 
sound. 

There are used in Denmark, and are even 
brought hither, drums of brass, not of wood, less 
than those of wood, and they give, I think, a 
louder sound. 

The agitation of the air by great winds shall 
not, 1 think, yield much sound, if woods, waves, 
buildings, or the like be away; yet is it received 
that, before tempests, there be some murmurings 
made in woods, albeit to the sense the blast be 
not yet*perceived, nor do the leaves stir.* 

* Three cliaptcra are deficient, which there wanted Icl- 
8ure to Coiiipieting. 
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ABiit'CTio?r of women ma^e' a capital ofence, i. 333. 
Abel and Cain, contemplation of action figftred in, 

i. 175. • 

Abiinclcch, ii. 270. 

Abjuration and exiles, caaea of and proccci^ga therein, 

ii. 165. 

Abner, murder of by Jacob, not forgotten, ii. 322. 
Alxsolution, ii. 426. 

Abridginenta of lawa, opinion oh the use of them, 
ii. 233. 

Abuse of excommunication, ii. 428. 

Abuses in the p«iiul laws, ii. 237. 

Acceleration nftd clarification of liquors, ii. 47. 
Accessaries to di'Ali^befure the fact, ii. 299. 

Accident assistance to cIo<|uence, ii. 337. 

Account, matters of, ii. 482. 

Achaians, compaAson of the state of to a tortoise, by 
Titus tjuintius, ii. 224. 

Achelous, or battle, i. 302. 

Actaion and Pentheus, or a curious man, i. 294.^ 
Action, the chief part of an orator, i. 23. 

Action and contemplation, union between, i. 173,^74 ; 
figured in Abel and Cain, i. 175; and coiitempla' 
tion, i. 220. 

Actions, all men drawn into by pleasure, honour, and 
profit, ii. 185» * • 

Active, force of quantity in the, ii. 460. • 

Actium, battle of, decided the empin^ of die world, 
i. 38. 

.\ctnr, Vibulenus, his artifice, i. 218. 

Adam's employment in Paradise, i. 175. ‘ 

Adam, full of, set forth by the fable of Pan, i. 290. 
Adamites, heresy of, ii. 443. 

Adjournment should be to a day certain, ii. 49Si 
Admiralty, against the, ii. 495. • * 

Admiralties and merchandising scversl, one of the 
internal poipts of separatiorf with Scotland, ii. 160. 
Admonjjihed how to dispose of part of his riches, ii. 
487; to imitate the Spaniards, the beaver, &«., ii. 
487. 

Adoration the highest hoAanr amongst the heathens, 
i. 177. • • « 

Adrian, a learned prince, i. 178. 

Adrian dc Castcllo, the pope’s legate, made Bishop of 
^ereford, i. 335 ; bis conspiracy against Leo ffoift a 
prediction of an astrologpir, i. 335. 

Adrian VT., advice to him respecting Pasquil, i. 109. 
Adrian, the bounty of' his disposition, ii. 234. • 

Adrian, the philosophcr’a answer who cogtended with 
with him, i. 116. , • 

> ^Advancement in life. i. 231; of learning, notiM of, 
i. 292; of learning. Bacon’s qbservationa on, iL 
435. • , 

Adversity, sffength of, iL 488; fssay of, i. 14. ^ 

Advertisement touching holy wir, u. 436; touching 
church controversies, iL 411. 

VoL. III.—69 • ^ 


Advice upon importing foreign goods, ii. 386; to 
ministers, il. 376; concerning Indian wealth, ii. 387. 

Adulteration of metals, ii. 459. 

Advocates, i. 58. 

iGneas Sylvius, hia saying of the Christian religion, 
L 121. 

iGsculapius and Circe, exposition of, credulity by fablo 
of, i. 2U3. 

ASsop’a fable of the two sons digging for gold, i. 172, 

Alfrctions, clfect upon the minds and spirits of men, 
ia 129; their impedimenta to knowledge, i. 94; 
inquiry touching, i. 225. 

AfTectation. No aircctation in pasaion, i. 46; to use 
studies too much for ornament is affectation, i. 65. 

Affidavits before masters of chancery, ii. 483. 

AfUiicnce. Greatness too often ascribed to affluence 
of conimoilities, ii. 222. 

Agathocics, conduce to tlie captive Syracusans, L 114. 

Ago and youth prejifdired, vii. 41. 

Age will not be defied, i. 39; essay on youth and, i. 
48; heat in age excellent for business,!. 48 ; Alon¬ 
zo of Arraguri’s commendation of age, i. 113. 

^Agesilaus, excellent though deformed,!. 49 ; saying of 
his, i. 115 ;e called home from Persia upon a war 
against Sparta by Athena and Thebes, ii. 223; his 
saying thereon, ii. 223. 

Agricultural experiments, ii. 464. 

Agrippina, preference of empire, i. 183. 

Agues, what wines best for, ii. 10; use of hartshorn 
in, ii. 91. 

Air, transmutation of into water, ii. 10, 19; diversity 
of iiifiisiona in, ii. 9; in water, cause of quick as¬ 
cent of, ii. 10; condensation of by cold, ii. II, 
aptness to corrupt, ii. 109; commixture of with 
flame, ii. 11; effect of the inspissation of the, ii. 
127; touching the nature of, ii. 119; flying of 
unequal bodies in llie, ii. 107 ; cx|>eriment touching 
the congealing of, ii. 54 ; the theory of Anaximenes, 
1 ^ 439 . 

Air an^ water, experiments as to weight in, ii. 46.3. 

Air and sound, ii. 28. 

Airs, experiment touching, ii. 249. 

Albans, to the Lord 8t., from Buckingham, promising 

' to move his majesty to take otf the restraint upon 
hia not coming within the verge of the court, iii. 

isS. 

Albans, the Lord St., to a friend, believing his own 
danger less than ho found it, iii. 190. 

Albans, the Lord St., to the same humble servant, em¬ 
ploying him to do a good office with a great man, 

iii. 190. 

Albans, from Lord St., praying that the J||||LwiU let 
him die out of a cloud and sufler hia N^pra to be 
tranamitted. iii. 188. « 

Albans, from Lord St., to the king, thanking him for 
his liberty, iii> 184. 
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Albani, from Lord St, to the king, praying for a con- Alphonso l^e Wise compiled the digest of the laws 
tinutnee of the king’s kindness, iii. 84. I of Spain, ii. 235. 

Albans, Lord St., to a most dear friend, in whom he Alteration of religion by Elizabeth, ii. 445. 
notes an entireness and impatient attention to do Alterations which may be called majors, ii. 114. 
him service, iii. 19. Altham, Baron, reverend judge, iL 477. 

Albans, Lord St, to the Lord Treasurer Marlborough, Alva, Duke of, general arrest made by him of Eng- 
eipostulating aliout his unkindness and injustice, lishmen, ii. 260; a chief instrument in the rebellion 
iii. 191. in the north of England, ii. 260. 

Albans, to the Lord St, from Buckingham, promising Amalgamatizing metals,Ii. 461,462. 
to supply his decayed cables, iii. 187. Amnzons, ii. 442. 


Albans, to the T.ord St, from Buckingham, touching 
his book, iii. 187. 

Albans, to the Lord St, from Buckingham, thanking 
him fur a purahien, iii. 188. 

Albans, to the l.ord St, from Buckingham, touching 
his application to the king, iii. 188. 

Albans, to the Lord St, from the Bishop of Lincoln, 
upon the orations of Cicero, Demosthenes, and the 
works of his lordship, iii. 188. 

Albans, to the Lord St, from the Marquis of Bucking¬ 
ham, expressing the king’s willingness to sec his 
book, but refusing to let him remain in London, iii. 
184. I 

Albans, to the Lord St, from Buckingham, iit 185. 

Albans, to the Lord St., from Buckingham, concerning 
York House, iii. 185. • 

Albert Durer, his mode of painting, i. 49. 

Alehymists follow wrong principles to make gold, ii. 
49; their philosophy, or the Grecians’, all now re¬ 
ceived, i. 79; means usetl by, more monstrous than 
the end, i. 199; errors of in forming science, i. 
173. 

Alchymy, white and rod, ii. iSp ; advantages of to 
science, i. 172. 

Alcibiades, of high spirit, yet beautiful, i. 49; advice 
to Pericles, studying how to give in his accounts, 
i. 109. 

Alcohol, a powder made of, ii. 99. 

Alexander, body of, found, ii. 104; levy’s saying of 
him, i. 84; his conquest of Persia, ii. 223 ; Livy’s 
judgment of him, ii. 223; his opinion of the cause 
of Calisthcnes’ eloquence in his speeches on the 
Macedonians, ii. 229, 235; melancholy in his lat¬ 
ter years, i. 27; his conduct at Arlada, i. 36; not 
just to deny credit to his acts, i. 99 ; his saying of 
Craleriis and Hephoistion, i. 113; saying of Anti- 
pater, i, 113; his answer to Parinenin, i. 114, 117 ; 
clcaiiliness of, ii. 8; an instance of excellence in 
arms and learning, i. 164; his admiration of Ho¬ 
mer, i. 179, education of, i. 179; preferred learning 
to empire, i. 179; his observation relating to Dio¬ 
genes, i. 179; his wit in speeches, i. 179; Cassan- 
der'a subtle answer to, i. 179; his distinction be¬ 
tween love of him and love of the king, i. }80; 
answer to Parmenio’s counsel, i. 180; an irstance 
of the conjunction between learning and military 
power, i. 179. 

Alien enemy, law respecting, ii. 169. 

Alien friend, may have movable goods and personal j 
actions, but .not freehold, or leasehold, or actions ^ 
real or mixed, ii. 169. 

Alienations, office of compositions for, iii. 319. 

Aliment of man, L 202. , 

Aliments, change of, ii. 18. 

Allegiance, cannot be applied to the law or kingdom, 
but to the person of the king, iL 176; must bo un- 
cun<U||||||U, ii. 391. 

AlliancmRii Holland, ii. 383. 

Almonds, oil of, miz.<;d with spirits of wine, ii. 465. 

Alonzo of Arrsgon, saying ahiout books, i. 113. 

Alphabet of Nature, rule and form of, iii. 631. 


Ambassadors, how to choose, ii. 382. 

Amber, flies get a durable sepulchreen, ii. 24. 
Ambitioiir essay on, i. 44; of man, God’s first judg-> 
ment on the, i. 173. 

Amiens, Spaniards beaten out of, ii. 200, 213. 
Anabaptists,%. 442; reviv.'d the opinion of Henkus, 
i. 221); religion of, ii. 314. 

AnacHdrsis, saying of his, i. 120. 

Analysis. I^e Notes by the Editor, i. 244—254. 
Anatomy, lyuch deficient, i. 204. 

Anaxagoras, his precept concerning truth, i. 82; his 
remark upon the .\theniana who had condemned 
him to death, i. 116. 

Ancient history only fragments, i. 189. 

Ancient philosophers, their theories concerning primi¬ 
tive matter, i. 437. 

Ancients, inventors consecrated by the, i. 207; ho¬ 
nours of the, to eminent men, i. 17V; conscciated 
inventors of arts amongst the'go^s, i. 177; hoped 
to prolong life by medicine, i. 307 ; wisdom of the, 

i. 287—313; took up experiments on credit, ii. 13. 
.\ndra<la, Manuel, a Portuguese, r^oltcd from Don 

Antonio to tbo King of Spain, ii. 217; odvertises 
Mendoza that he had won Dr. T.opez to the King of 
8(^in’8 service, ii, 218; Lopez’s secret conference 
with him, ii. 218; got out of prison by Lopez, ii. 
2^8; brings Lopez a jewel from the King of Spain, 

ii. 218; moves Lopez to jioison Queen Elizabeth, 

ii. 218; goc-s to Calais and writes to the Count do 
Puentes, ii. 218. , 

Andrews, Bishop, ii. 435." * 

Angels, worship of, i. 195. 

Anger, essay rn,'i. .59; causes of, i. 59; makes dull 
men witty, but keeps them poor, i, 124 ; cflccts of, 
ii, 96.^ 

Animate bodies and plants, difiTerenec Iretwcen, ii. 81. 
Annals and journals, their use, i. 191. 

Annihilation, im[M>ssibility of, ii. 24. 

Anointing, experiment touching, ii. 99. 

Answers, if insufficient, defendant to pay co.sts, ii. 483; 

to bills in chancery, ii, 483. 

Ant, its character, i. 20'8. 

Antalcidas, his answer to an Athenian, i. 116 
Antd.ctic hemis[Atcre, dusky spots in, what are causes 
of, ii. .585, 

Ante-nati and post-nati of Scotland, ii. 144, 154, 159, 
160. ' < 

Anticipations of the second philosophy, iii. 521. 
Antigonus, answer and saying of, i. 114, 117. 
Anti-masques, their composition, i. 45. , 

Antimony, as to dissolving, ii. 460. 

Antinomiss, contrary cases to be noted in reducing the 
con imon law, ii. 232. 

Antiochia, wholesome air of, ii. 128. • 

Ai.tiochus, his incitement to Pr'isias to war against 
ll^e Romans, ii. 204. 

Antipathy and sytnpathy of men’s spirits, ii. 137; sc- 
cre' virtue of, ii. 132, 137; of things,^iii. 465, 
^ntiquity, overweening affection for, u 172; like 
Fame, head muflUed, i. 189; law of, ii. 421; the 
uttermost is like fame, that muffles her head and 
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tclli tales, i. 84; admiration of an impediment to 
knowledge, i. 94; knowl^ge not to be sought in 
the olwcurity of, but in the light of nature, ii. 547. 
/Antipater, of all Alexander’s lieutenants, wore no pur* 
pie, i. 11.‘); hU sayings of Demades, i. 114; 
Antisthencs’ opinion what was most necessary, i. 120. 
Antitheta, examples of, i. 217. 

Antoninus Pius, a learned prince, L 178. 

Antonio, King, mortal enemy to the King of Spain, 
ii. 217; his retinue, therefore, free from all suspicion 
of conspiraey against Queen Elizabeth, y. 217; yet 
susftected by some of her majesty’s counsel, ii. 217. 
Antonio, Don, enterprise to settle him in the Jiingdom 
of Portugal failed, ii. 210. 

AnRinius, Marcus, trans{iertcd by love, i. 18. 

Antonius’ mind weakened Ibe EgvptiA soothsayer, 
ii. 129. ■ ' • 

Ants instinct of, ii. 93. > 

Antwerp, English merchants spoiled and pot to their 
ransom ot the sack of, ii. 260. 

Anytus’ accusation against Socrates, i. 16C 
Apelles, his mode of p.iinting, i. 49. 

Ape’s heart, what gooil fur, ii. 134. 

Aphorisms, iii. 427; the way oP delivering ancient 
wisdom, iii. 222 ; the pith of sciences, i. 214; know* 
ledge when in, is in growth, i. 17.3. 

Apollonius's Judgment of Nero, ii. 277; reason for 
N|;ro's overthrow, delight in solitude, i. 34. 
Apollonius of Tvwna, ii. 124. 

Apophthegms, i. 107; account of, i. 9; loss of Ciesar’s, 
i. 192. 

Apothecaries, howMliey clarify syraps, iL 8. 

Apology for the Karl of Essex, ii. 333, 

Apparel, vanity in should be avoided, iL 386. 
Appendie.es to knowledge of the soul, i. 206 ; division 
of, divination, fascination, i. 206; of histoiy, i. 
192. 

Apiwtilc, or will of man, i. 218. * 

Appius Claudius transported by love, i. 18. 

Arl)cla, the number of the Persians at, i. 36. 
Art'hidamus's answer ti/Philip of Maccdon, i. 118. 
Arch-traitor Tyrone, the, ii. .349. ^ 

Archetype, the dignity of {knowledge jg to be sought in 
the, i. 174. 

Anles, Spaniards beaten out of, ii. 200, 213. 
Arguments in law, iii. 267. * 

Aristippus, answers of his, i. 113, 117, 118, 121; 
answer as to the morigeration of learned men, i. 
169. • 

Aristotle, ii. 198, 210, 212, 219, 221, 224, 226, «27; 
school of, i. 90 ; put all his opinions upon his own 
authority, i. 9&; full of osteutation, i. 57; gocth for 
the best author, L 72; character of, i. 72 ; admired 
the iiit-arialileness of the heavens^!. 79; sjitl^ our 
ancestors were gross, i. 84; said that we are be¬ 
holden to him for inan^ of our articles of faith, 

i. 123; remarks/oneerning the prolon||atim of life, 

ii. 16; opinion of the colours of feathers, li. 7; advice 
in consumpUons, ii. 16; framed new words fit con* 
tradiction to ancient wisdom, i. 196; mentions the 
liiricnts only to confute them, i. 196; took the 
right course for glory in reproving the more ancient 
phiibsophers, i. 196; inquiry in physiognomy, i. 
201; error ^ mixing philosophy with logic, i. 173; 
his sparing use of feigned matter in history, i. 17^; 
observation on the* power of the mind and reason, 

i. 206; emulation of. i. 216 ; followed the exafttple 
of Alexander in conquering all o|^nions asghc other 
all nation^ i. 196; lemarka on his system of nitural 
philosophy, i. 427; hisGUstoidsto prefer the obscuref 

ii. 581. 


Armada, ill lucoea of the Sponisb, iL SOO; uooanl 
of it, ii. 208. 

Arms, the importance of to nations, L 38; flourish 
in the youth of a stale, i. 63; and learning, com- 
{mrison of in advancing men, i. 183. 

Arragon, united with Castile, but not naturslixed, iL 
155; its rebellion suppressed, and subsequent iiicor* 
poration with Castile, ii. 155. 

Arthur, King, L 199. 

Art, duty of to exalt nature, i. 208; of memory, viaible 
images in the, ii. 131 ; the time extent of, ii. 672. 

Articulation of sounds, ii. 35. 

Arts, military, flourish most white virtue grows, i. 206; 
liberal, flourish when virtue ia in state, i. 205; volup* 
tuary, flourish when virtue declines, L 205; liistoiy 
of, dcfirient, i. 188. 

Arts and methods, error of over-early reduction of 
science into, i. J73. 

.4rtB, intellectual, arc four, Invention, Judgment, Me* 
mory. Tradition, i. 307. • 

Arts and Bcienrrs, invention deficient, i. 307; their 
flourishing condition under the reign of King James, 

ii. 28.’>. 

Arts of judgment, i. 210. 

Arundel and Surrey, Karl of, from T.ord Daron, men* 
tiqning his being taken ill and staying at hia house. 

iii. 91. 

Ashton, Alidy, chaplain to the Earl of Essex, ii. 363. 

Assertion and proof, i. 214. 

Aatringcnls, a catalogue of diflerent aorta, hot and cold, 
ii. 467; purgative, ii. 468. 

Astrologers, means used by, more monstrous than the 
end, i. 199. « 

Astrologers’ judgmetK thot the King of France should 
lie killed in a duel, L 43. 

Astrology, Choldean, i. 206. . 

Astronomer, predictions ot) i. 206. 

Astronomical observations, admonition respecting, i. 
421; ii. 58(h 

Astronomy, theory of, i. 200; exempUfird in the Book 
of Job, i. 175. 

Atalanla and the golden boll, i. 174. 

Alalanta, or gain, i. 304. 

Atheism, learned men and limes incline to, i. 163; 
superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the 
mind to, i. 164; learned times have inclined to, i. 162; 
caused hy ignorant preachers, li. 427 ; meditations 
upon, i. 6, 70; their disposition light, i. <3 ; Essay 
of, i. 24 ; never perturbs stales, i. 2.3. 

Athens, poisoned capital olTendcrs, ii. 85; their Sex- 
viri standing commissioners to watch the laws, ii. 
231,235. 

Athletic, i. 205; philosophy relating to not inquired 
i. 205. 

Atlahtis, New, i. 255. 

Allas, 210. 

Atmosphere, artificial, in New Allantii^ i. 267. 

Atoni^ equality or inequality of, i. 407. 

Attachment for not answering, ii. 4S1. 

Attemus, the start of in Epicurus, a frivolous shill, 

i. 74. 

Attorney and soIicitor*general should not he ignorant 
in things though unconnected with their profession, 

ii. .379. 

Attorney-general's place and commission, ji. 489. 

•Attorney-general, abuse of to Mr. Bacon, ii. 497. 

Attraction, by similitude of suliNtance, ii.^^ expert* 
meiit touching, ii, 121; ex{icrimcnt8l mjjmV* on, 
ii. 466; by similitude of substance, ii. t xT: 

Attractive b^ies, if in small quJlililice, ii. 466; ob¬ 
servations on,^i. 466. 
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Audibica and yiaiblM, conient and dissent between, 
ii. 41; iii. 537, 539, 541, 642, 543. 

Augustin, St his comparison of nettles, ii. 476; com¬ 
parison used by, ii. 267. 

Augustins, order of, ii. 406. 

Augustus Caisar, his saying of his two daughters and 
grandson, i. 121; his death, i. 12; policy attributed 
to him by Li via, i. 14; his friendship to Agrippa, 
i. 35; of a reposed nature, i. 48 ; of high spirit, yet 
beautiful, i. 49; sayings and letters of his, i. 113; 
character of, i. 401; in his youth aflecling power. 

i. 401; in his middle ago aflecting dignity, i. 401, 
in age, ease and pleasure, i. 401; in his decline lient 
to memory and fiosterity, i. 401 ; treads the steps 
of ('lesur, but with dee{)er print, ii. 357; his peace¬ 
able government as highly esteemed as the victories 
of Julius Cffisar, ii. 246. 

Auripignicnt and copper make red alchymy, ii. 459.' 

Austria, Uon John of, lost his reputation at Kimenant, 

ii. 207. * 

Authority of two kinds, ii, 130. 

Authors should be consuls and not dictators, i. 172. 

Avciluneda, the Spanish admiral, sets upon the Eiilish 
fleet, after the enterprise of Panama, ii. 212; comes 
olT with loss, ii. 212; his boasting, ii. 212. 

Aviaries, i. 53. ■ 

Axe, in case of felony, whether to be carried before the 
prisoner, ii. 516. 

BAiiTi.niv, the excellence of its situation, ii. 228; the 
city of estate in Persia, ii. 228; Alexander the 
Circat chose it for his seat, ii. 228; aflerwards Sc- 
leucus and his descendants, ii, 228; its greatness in 
the times of the kings of Parthia, ii. 229; of the 
successors of Mahomet, ii. 229; and at this day, 
Il.igduil's greatness,>ii. 229. 

Bacon, Anthony, epistle dedicatorie of the first edition 
of the Essays to him, i. 2. ' 

Bacon, his value for the corrections of ifhlearned men, 

i. 277; love of familiar illustration, i. 279 ; died 9th 
April, l62C,i. cxii; speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons touching the general naturalization of the 
Scottish nation, ii. 150; the union of laws with 
Scotland, ii. 158; his argument in Caloin’s rase, 
the post-nati of Scotland, ii. 166; account of his 
works, ii. 436; opinion of the Novum Organuni, 

ii. 436 to tho judges, ii. 515; observations on the 
advancement of learning, ii. 436; most inclined by 
nature to the study of arts and sciences, ii. 474; 
his sayings, i. Ill, 121, 124; thought it wisest to 
keep way with antii|uity, usr/ue ad araa, i. 196 ; 
letter to tho king noting hi.s History of Henry VH., 

i. 275 ; life in Biographia Britannia, i. 272; notice ' 
of his E-says by Uawicy, i. 275 ; his reason;) for I 
devoting himself to philosophy, ii. 549; iii. 534. j 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, answer to Queen Elizabeth re¬ 
specting the monopoly licenses, i. 107 ; the littleness' 
of his house, i. 115; abused in a libel in 1.532, ii. 
263; his character, ii. 26.1. 

Bacon, Friar, h^ head, ii. 338 ; tradition about, ij. 103. 

Bagg’s case. Sir £. Coko's answer to the objections in, 

ii. 507. 

Bagges’s case, ii. 628. , 

Balaam’s Ass, author discovered^ ii. 510. 

Balance of Europe kept by Henry VIII., Francis I., and 
Charles V., ii. 204. 

Ballarl, confession showed that all priests were 
acquaiilkl with tho intended invasion of England, 
ii. 25.5. r 

Baltimore, in Ireland, yielded by the Sponiarda by the 
treaty of Kintale, ii. 212. *■ 


Banishment, ii. 435. 

Bankrupt, commission of, when granted, iL 485. 
Baptism, ii. 426. 

Barbary, practice of getting fresh water in, ii. 7. 

Dark, as to the removal of from trees, ii. 86. 

Barkley, Sir Richard, Earl of Essex’s keeper, ii. 354. 
Barley, experiments touching, ii. 85. 

I Baronius, Cardinal, annala of, ii. 512. 

Barrels, sounds produced on full or empty, ii. 34. 
Barrow, a Brownist, his conduct, ii. 249. 

Barton, Eli^, named the maid of Kent, her treason 
against Henry VIII., ii. 391. r 
Base coupscllors, represented by Tellus, i. 288. • 

Basilisk killcih by as|)ect, ii. 127, 

Bass and treble strings, sounds of, ii. 33, 34. 

Bates, his plfe on importsnnd exports, ij. 278. 

Bath, dr fomentation, ii. 469; mineral, i. 205. 

Balhitig, experiment touching, ii. 09; benefits and 
eflccts of, ii. 98; among the Romans, ii. 99. 

Beads, dilTeiairit sorts of,'4i. 132. 

Bears grow fat by sleep, ii. 16. 

Beauty, i. 20.5; helps towards, ii. 11; of Elizabeth, ii. 

449; Essay on, i, 48. 

Beaver, admonition to imitate tho, ii. 487. 

Becrehaven yielded by the Spaniards at the treaty of 
Kinsalc, ii. 212. 

Bees, instinct of, ii. 93; humming of, what, ii. 33; 

longevity of, ii. 93. a 

Behaviour, i. 56. ' ‘ 

Belief, of Bacon, ii. 407; what worketh, ii. 129; and 
worship, wants of, ii, 412. 

Believing Christian, character of, ii,'410. 

Bell metal, ii. 456, 459, 

Bells, motion of pressure upon, ii. 8; chiming of, 
ii.,32. 

Beneficence of Elizabeth, ii. 446. 

Bciiefiees, value of, how regulated, ii. 514. 

Bctteiiham, Mr., opinion of riches, i, 121. 

Bcitram, a murderer and suicide, ii. 501. 

Bias, his advice to dissolute ^iiinrincrs praying iji a 
tempest, i. 109; a prcLcpt of his, 4. 117; his pre¬ 
cept, iv.237. 

Bill of revicw,,ii.<479. • 

Bills, if too long, counsel to he fined for passing, ii. 

482; for what rounscl punishable, ii.482. 
Biography, i. 282 
Bion, saying of his, i. 109, 120. 

Birch’s translation of Bacon’s praise of Frince Henry, 
i. 464. 

Bird-witted children Ought to be taught mathematics, 

i. 218. 

Birds, time of growth of, ii. 102; quickness of motion 
in, ii. 90; imitate sounds, ii. 39; the nrturc of, 

ii. ‘402; of paradise, feetless, ii, 269. 

Birth, acceleration of, ii. 53. 

Bishop by deputy, ii. 424. 

Bishop oh Winchester, letter to, i. 276. 
BishopiAndrews, ii. 435. 

Bishops, government of, ii. 423; err in resisting re- 
'furm, ii. 417; virtues of, ii. 415; translation of, ii. 
492; government sole error of, ii. 423. 

Blackwater, defeat of the English by the Irisl^rebelc 
at.iii. 211. 

Bladder antk water, weight of, ii. 464. 

Bbod, stanching of, ii. 18; innects without, ii. 93; 

s^ltness of, ii. 85; comiiiixturu of, ii. 465. 

Blows aijd bruisn^ experiments on, ii. 119, 

Blui^, Sir C. instigator of treasons, ii. 3.^2 ; xvoninled 
in an encounter between Sir. J, Luson and the E.irl 
of Essex, ii. 359 ;'confession of, ii. 364 ; first con- 
feasion of, ii. 369; confession of, ii. 372; speech of, 
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at hia death, ii. 373; asks forgiyenen Raleigh, 
ii. 373. 

Bodies, the division of, i. 406; straining one through 
^ another, ii. 7; separations of, bj weight, ii. 8; expe¬ 
riments on the motion of upon their pressure, ii. 8; 
contraction of in bulk, by mixture of liquid with 
solid, ii. 1.7; imperfectly mixeil, ii. 113; induration 
of, ii. SO, SI; appetite in union of, ii. 45; burials or 
infusions of in the earth, ii. 56; eOect of winds on 
men’s, ii. 57 ; which do not draw, ii. 466 ; tliat are 
borne up bywater, ii. 104 ; conscrvatioi^of, ii. 104; 
of .Mexunder aatl Numa found after their death, ii. 
<s lot; experiment touching the supernatr^inn of, ii. 
U7; preservation pf, ii. IDS; touching the fixation 
o'ii. 108; inscnsililc perception in, ii. 109; touch¬ 
ing hard apd soft, ii. ll.‘h;‘liquifiable,6li. 114; con¬ 
cretions and dissolutions of, ii. 115 ; pncuttiaticiils 
in, ii. 115; characters of, li. 115; ductile and .ensile, 
ii. 11.5; fragile and tough, ii. 114; diflercnt ones 
which draw, ii. 466 ; distinction of, li. 5^0. 

Disly, commandment of the mind over the, i. 206; 
)S)wcr of the imagination on the, i. 202; gooil of, 
iiciilth, beauty, strength, pleasure, i. 2U2; exercise 
of the, ii. 46; paintings of the* li. 99; how to be 
reguLited before the use of purgatives, ii. 18 ; expe- 
riuieiils touching the postures of the, ii. 99 ; iitipres- 
sioiis on by passions of the mind, ii. 95; against 
tlu* WMstn of Iw beat, ii. 467; of body, ailected by, 
ii. .5.80. “ • 

Body mill mind, action of on each other, i. 202, 
Boiling, swelling, and dilatation in, ii. 118. 

Boldness, Essay K, i. 20. 

Bona jV'oUluha, ii. 514. . 

Bones, experiments touching, ii. 100. 

Bonham, Dr. his c.isc, ii. 528. ^ 

Bonham’s case, answers of Lord Coke to objections in, 
ii. 006. 

Boniface VIII., Philip the Fair’s treatment of, ii. tfto. 
Book-s, distinction in their use, i. 55; good ones true 
fiends, li. 488; friegd always to be found in good 
books, ii. 488; of policy i. 191; dedications to, 

i. 169. • 

Border court, proposal fokesUhlishiiig, u. 143. 

Borgia, Alexander, saying of the Frcn^, i. 200. 
Bounty, a regal virtue, i. 63. 

Bow, the Parthian*:’, ii. 288. * 

Bracelets, to comfort spirits, ii. 1.72, 13.7. 

Brain, ilried and strengthened by perfumes, ii. 127. 
Brand, .Sebastian, famous book of, ii. 508. • 

Brass, weight of in water, ii. 464; what mad^of, ii. 

4.59 ; and inyi, union of, ii. 456. 

Bravery stainls upon rompariSon, i. 57, 

Breakfast pre.-ervative against gout and rheums, ii. 466. 
Breeding cattle, ii. 384. • a 

Brrhuti laws, one of the roots of tlie troubles in Ire¬ 
land, ii. 190. • • 

Brest, Spaniards get footing at, and exppllad from, ii. 

200, 21.7. , 

Bresquet, the jester’s answer to Francis I., i. 118. 
Bfewing, speculation of, in Turkey, ii. 95. * * 

Briareus, fable of, i. 23. 

Bribe, accepted by Lord C. Bacon in Mr. Hansbye’s 
cause, ii. 523; lord chancellor accepts, in th^ cause 
i)W of Sir K. E|^-rton, ii. 522. , 

Bribery, ii. 435. • • 

■Urimstonc and qiiirksilvei^ where found, ii. 460. ' 

Britain, ii. 454; discourse on the t^ve greatness'^f, ii. 
222: gr^t strength at sea, one of the* pi^cipal 
dowries OT, i. 39. ^ 

Brittany, valour of the English ft some encounters if, 

ii. 212. 


Brittle and tough metals, ii. 461 . 

Bromley, Mr. ^licitor, bit answer to Justice Catiine, 

i. no. 

Bromley’s report, ii. 501. 

Broth, how to make nourishing, ii. 14. 

Brown, Dr., hia answer to Sir £, Dyer’s narration of 
Kelly’s making gold, i. 122. 

Brownista, diasensiona in the church created by them, 

ii. 249 ; account of tliein, ii. 249. 

Briiist'a and blows, ex|>orimeiit8 on, ii. 119. 

Bubbles, forma of, ii. 10, 

Buekhurst, Lonl Steward, in commission at the trial of 
Earl of Essex, ii. 360. 

Bui kingham. Bacon's letters to noticing his history of 
Henry VII., i. 274, 275; letter to the Earl of, from 
Lord Coke, ii. 507; letter from, to*thc Lord Uhan- 
cellor, ii. 423 ; letter to, from Lonl C, Bacon, touch¬ 
ing Sir W. lliileigh, ii. 525 ; letter from, to the Lord 
C. Bacon, toiieliiiig Sir F. EiiKlefyld's casi*, ii, 524 ; 
to Lord C. Baeiin, toueliiiig .Mr. F. Foliainlie's ease, 
ii. 524 ; letter to the Lord C, Baeon from, touching 
Mr. Haiisbye's^-iise, ii, 523; Idler from, to Lonl t3. 
Baeon, louehiiig Dr. Steward, li. 525; letter from 
Sir. F. Baeon to the king, touching his majesty’s 
defence of, ii. 519; letter to the Enrl of, touching 
the commeiidains, ii. 521; letters from, to the Lord 
Keeper, ii. 521. 

Biiekiiigham, Duke of, ddlieation of easaya to, i. 1. 

Building, ill the new plaiitatimis in Ireland, not to bo 
sparsini but in towns, li. 186; observations on, ii. 
19U; essay on, i. 49; men build stately sooner than 
garden finely, i. 61. 

Oullen, tjiieen Anoe, message to the king when led 
ti> execution, i. 108. 

Burehew wounds a gentleman instead of Sir (Jliristo- 
plier Hatton, ii. 263. • 

Biirgliley derlares the Earl of Essex traitor, which 
run.ses a dimiiiiitinn of his troop, li. 3.58. 

Burials in cagtli, experiment un, li, 56. 

Burleigh, Lord, ntliickcd in a libel piihlinhrd in 1692, 
ii. 243 ; observations thereon, ii. 244; never sued 
any man, raised any rent, or put out any tenant, 
ii. 262. 

Burning-glasses, ii. 27. 

Uurrage, leaf of, its virtue, ii, 9. 

Business, affected des|>atch most dangerous to it, i. .72; 
time is its measure, i. 32; its three parts, I. 32; an 
alisiird niiiii lietler for than an over-formal m.an, i. .73; 
set straight by goml counsel, i. HH; ehoriirter and 
errors of young men in, i, 48; of old men in, i. 48 ; 
choice of men in, i. 5.7; to he too full of resfiocts is 
a loss in business, i. 56; in courts it is an easier 
mutter to give satisfaction, than to do the business, 
i, 87; first prepareil, ripened by degrees, ii, 489; 
lUd^ways, and why, i. 121, 

('a Ill VKT of knowledge, i. 218. 

Codia taken by the Earls of Essex and Nottingham, 

' ii. 210. 

Cairo, plagues in, ii. 100. 

Cain* his envy towards Ahol,*i. 17. 

Cain and Abel, contemplation and action figured in, 

i. 175, 

Calai8,*Spaniards beaten out of, ii. 200, 213; kept by 
us one hundred years after we lust the rest ol Franco, 
why so long kept, and why taken, ii. 224 ; overtures 
of peace broken off upon the article of the restitution 
of (y'alais, ii. 258; in the possession (#iSpaiiiards, 

ii. 287. 

Calanua, the Indian, his advice to Alexander, it 328. 

Calcination ofwictaU, ii. 460, 461. 
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Calendar of thinga not invented, i. 200; auppoa^ im- 
poaHibilitiea, i. 200; diacoveries leading to inven¬ 
tions, i. 200; popular errors, L 200; of inventions 
now extant, i. 200. 

Callisthenes’s praise and dispraise of the Macedonian 
nation, ii. 229, 235; mode of becoming famous, 
i. 11.5. 

Galore ct Frigore, De, the rudiment of the aflirmative 
taiilc in the Novum Organum, i. 9. 

Calves of the legs, how to form, ii. 11. 

Calvin’s case, 8ir F. Uacon’a argument in it, ii. 166. 

Canals, making proKtahle, ii. 394. 

('atiilles, how to make them last, ii. 56. 

Cane, the; prui)crties of, ii. 86. 

Canriilialisiii, ii. 443. 

Cannibals in the West Indies, ii, 10. 

Capital ulfence to conspire the death of a counsellor of 
state, law contrived by the chancellor, ii. 333. 

Capital uirenders, how the Athenians punished by poi- 


his saying of Sylla, L 116; his reply when saluted 
king, i. 117; his conduct to Metellus the tribune, 
i. 12U ; a remark of his in his book against Cato, 
i. 121 ; did greater things than the wits feigned' 
King Arthur or Huon, of Bordeaux, to have done, 
i. 88; did himself hurt by a speech, i. 24 ; his friend¬ 
ship for Decimus Brutus, i. 35; his s|)eech to the 
pilot in the tempest, i. 46; took Pompey un|)rovided, 
by giving out that his soldiers loved him not, i. 62; 
his saying of Pompey, i. 31; of Piso, wrote a col- 
lection ojf apophthegms, now lost, k 107; know¬ 
ledge of getting water upon the scf-coast, ii. 7 ; imi¬ 
tation j|f Sylla, only in reforming the laws, ii. 234 1 
witty saying of, i. 110; lovers of, i. 300. 

Caisar, Augustus, his dissimulation, i. 235, ' 

Coisar Burgi&*s treachery do the lords at Cinigaglia, 
and 4*n[jc Alexander’s remark on it, i. 108. 

Clesal^'; Lives of, i. 284, 401. 

Cecil charges Bacon of ill will to the Earl of Essex, 


sun, i. 83. < 

Captains, promotion of, ii. 383. 

Canlamon, or water-cresses, ii. 53. r 
Cardan, saying of, ii. 488. 

Cardinal, meaning of, ii. 423. 

Cards and dice, when to be used, ii. 388. 

Cares, mcHliiation on the moderation of, i. 68. , 

Carew, tjir George, i. 283; President of M unster, ii. 211. 
Carlisle, state of^ ii. 506. 

(Jarncades, Cato’s conrjiit of the eloquence of, i. 164. 
Carvajall, Francis, sayings of his, i. 116. 

Cartels of the Pope of Kume, ii. 3H9. 

Carlhageno, taking of, by Drake, ii. 208. 

Case, Low’s, of tenures, iii. 276; of revocation of uses, 
iii. 280; of inqieachincnt of wHste, iii. 268. 
Cossaniler’s subtle answer to Alexander, i. 180. 
Cassandra, i. 287. « 

Cassius, a witty answer of his to an astrologer, i. 114. 
Cassytas, an herb growing in Syria, ii. 87. « 

Castlehavcii yielded to the Spaniards %1 the treaty of 
Kiiisale, ii. 212. 

Catalogue of particular histories, iii. 431. 

Cutesby, his attainder, i. 318, 

Caterpillars, experiments touching, ii. 98. 

Catharine of Spain married to Prince .\rthur, i. 373. 
Catholics, ii. 450. 

Cato, Major, Livy’s description of him, i. 46; saying 
of, i. 116. 

Cato’s coheeit of the eloquence of Cameados, i. 164; 
punishment of, for his blssphemy against learning, 
i. 16ti; satire of the Komans, i. 228 ; his foresight, 

i. 287; his saying of sheep, ii. 270. 

Cato the elder, his soying of the Romans, i. 109 ; on 
his having no statue, i. 120; saying of, i. 121. 
Categories, i. 210. 

Cuttle, breeding of, profitable, iL 384. _ ' 

Cause and clfcct, iii. 523. 

('auses, physical, knowledge of, new, i. 199. 
Cantharidcs flies, experiments on, ii. 98 ; fly jyiison, 

ii. 318. 

Caves, in Solomon’s house, L 266. 

Cn^sar, (Juliusl) i. 401 ;*an instance of military great¬ 
ness and learning, i. 164; wit in his speeches, i. 181; 
noble answer to Metellus, i. 181; Apophthegms, loss 
of, i. 192; exeelicncc of his learning declared in his 
writings, i. 180; an instance of conjunction of mili¬ 
tary excellence and learning, i. 180; ambition,!. 235;' 
his contempt of Cato, i. 236; saying of, i. 231;. 
raised no buildings, i. 401; enacted no laws, i. 401; 
avoided envy by avoiding pomp, i. 402; well read in 
bistory, expert in Ihotoric, i. 403; by his address to 
his mutinous army appeased their «sedition, i. 115; | 


ii. 336. 

Cecil, Sir &lward, his eminent service at the battle of 
Newport, ii. 211. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, his ability, ii. 264. 

Cccile, Duchess of York, i. 355. 

Celestial hierarchy, degree of, i. 175. 

Cclsus’s observation on medicines, i. 207; his precept 
for health, i. 39; remark on the causes of uses, i, 87. 
Cements, experiments touching, ii. 116. , 

Ceremonial laws respecting meats', i.'202. 

Ceremonial magic, i. 206. 

Ceremonies and respects, essay on, i. 56. 

Certiorari can only lie once in the same cause, ii. 484 ; 

.causes removed by speeial, ii. 480. 

('haldean astrology, i, 206. 

Cha^bletting of paper, ii. 100. 

Chamcepytis, what goqd fur, ii. 136. 

Chamelions, experiment touching, ii. 54. 

Chancellor, Sir Francis Bacon, when made, i, 622; 
rules for a, ii. 471; his jurisdiction astowrits, ii. 484; 
excess of Jurisdiction of, ii. 472; contrivance of a 
law to protect the, i. *333'; lord deputy, i. 4^24; 
Baeoq to Marquis of Buckingham, touching Sir H. 
Yelverton’s sestcnco, ii. H'^G, 

Chancery, master's reports in, ii. 472 ; court, defects in 
the practice of the, ii. 472; court, regulations for 
praetiV'e in the, iL 472 ; ordinances in, ii. 479 ; Lord 
Bacon’s speech on taking his place in, ii. 471; not 
restrained by premunire, ii. 490; decrees after judg- 
mciet, ii. 514. 

Cbaifgc, desire of, ami restless nature ol things in 
themselves, ii. 108. 

Chanteries, stat. 1 E. vk c. 14, ii. 506. ^ 

Chaplains of noblemen non-residents, ii. 428. , 
Character of Julitia Cssar, i. 401; of believing Chris¬ 
tians, ii. 410. 

Charcoal, vapour of, ii. 12t. 

Charge8,^U(|{cial, ii. 471; judicial, .'jpon the commis¬ 
sion fur the verge, ii. 289. 

Chariots, invention of, attributed to Eriqthoniua, i. 301. 
Charitable uses, suits for, ii. 485. 

Charity, on the exaltation of, i. 68; what is the height 
of charity, i. 68. 

Charts VIII., i. 326; state of France under, * 326; 
embassy to King Henry, i. 326: inradea Brittany. 
i. 328; marries the Duchess of Brittany, i. 341; 
simports Pekin Warbeck, i. 348; his death, i. 369>~ 
CbaMes, Prince gf Caetile, marriage with the Prmcess 
Mary,5. 381. 

Charfes, an imperial name, ir. 201; i^nsidcrations 
* touching a war tAth Spain, inscribed to Prince 
Charles, ii. 201. 
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Charles IX. of France, edict against duels, 997. 
Charles V„ melancholy in his latter years, i. 87; his 
rigour to Pope Clement, ii. 390; forced from Is> 
burgh, ii. SOO, 213. 

Charles the Hardy, hia closeness, i. 35. 

Charter-house, advice to the king concerning, ii. 239. 
Children, essay of parents and, i. 15. 

Chilon’s remark of kings, friends, and favourites, L 114; 

of men and gold, i. 120. 

China, ordnance used in, 2000 years, i. 61. 

Chineses painP their skins, ii. 99; mad forsaking sil¬ 
ver, ii. 49. • ^ 

Christian, believing, characters of. ii. 410; pgradoxes, 
iy410; religion, ..Eneas Sylvius’s praise of the | 
hmesty thereof, i. 121^ ehureh, the, preserved the ■ 
relics of hegthen learnings I. 176. ' j 

Christianity, injurious elfcct of Julianus’s edict gainst, | 

i. 176 ; consolation of, ii, 435 ; war to disseiMinate,: 

ii. 440; affection of, ii. 413; the lawyers its most' 

violent opponents, ii. 443. ^ 

Chuets, when used, ii. 15. 

Church, its government, i. 244; history, prophecy, and 
providence, i. 191; music, ii- 426; controversy, live 
errors in, ii. 414 ; controversies, A. 411 ; pacification, 
considerations on, ii. 420; contempt of, punishable, 
ii. 290; reform, ii. 421; fear of the subversion of, a 
just ground for war with Spain, ii. 200, 202, 206 
itsscondition is to bo ever under trials, ii. 249; its 
two trials, persecution and contention, ii. 249; mis¬ 
sions, ii. 437 ; meditations on the church and the 
Scriptures, i. 71; preserved the books of philosophy 
and heathen leaning, i. 98. 

Chylus, ii. 1.5. 

Cbyniists, principles where, ii. 460. 

Cicero, i. 209,229 ; was resolute, i. 165; error in ^rm- 
ing sciences, i. 173; his idea of a perfect orator, i. 
237 ; complaint against Socrates for separating phi¬ 
losophy and rhetoric, i, 201 ; complaint of the school 
of SocraU's, i, 85; his evidence against ('lodius dis- 
l^licvcil, and his reply to CliMliu«, iipbraiilings on 
that areouiit, a 108; his afiswer to Deciiis Drutus, 
i. 302; his speerh on the law against h|iliery, i. 
118; of liatiirius 1‘o.sthiimous, i. 4*; Hortensius, 

i. 48 ; his fame lash'd herause joined with vanity in 
himself, i. 57 ; his proof that the academic was the 
liest sect, i. 73; a saying of his to ('ssaf, i. 77; 
answer respecting an old lady who affected youth, i. 
109 ; other answers of, i. Ill; reason for the |iower 
of the Romans, i. 25; ii. 435 ; of faction, ii, 4#6. 

Cineas, his questions anil advictf to Pyrrhus respecting 
his intended rpnquests, i. 118. 

Cinnamon amkeassia, ii. 83. * 

Ciphcrs,ai. 213. 

Circular motion, eternity cannot b« predicated from, 

ii. 681,583. 

Circuit judges’ stay'upon, if. 379. 

Circe and .Esculapius, exposition of crcdt)lit]k by fable 
of, i. 20.3. 

Cisteitians, order of, ii. 506. 

Ci^t, the strength of its perfume, i. 89. * * 

Civil law not to be neglected, ii. 38^^ history by Ba- 
con^i. 273 ; discipline, i. 169; hilKry, i. 189, 190; 
knowledge, i. 228. • 

^rifleation, eiperimcnt touching, ii.'lOS^ 

Clarided hippocras, hi^w, ii. 8. 

Clarifying water, syrups, dec., ii. 8. 

Clay countries, ii. 462. * 

Cleanliness of Alexander, ii. 8. ^ 

Clearchus, lA answer to Falinu^i. 108. 

Clearing by degrees belter than ciCaring at once, L 36. *| 
Clemency of Elizabeth, u. 446, 


! Clement. Pope, his answer to the cardinal, complaining 
of Michael Angelo’s painting him as a damned eoul. 

' i. 109. 

' Clement VIL, an example againat irreaoluleneai^ 

I i. 165. 

Clergy, improper conduct of, ii. 414; proviaion of, ii. 
429; privileges of, reduced, i. 333; residence tw, 
ii. 428. 

Clerks, convict, to be burned in the hand, i. 333; of 
counril, choice in, ii. .381. 

I Cliffunl, Sir Conyers, disaster of, ii. 351. 

ClifCird impeaches the lord chamberlain, i. 362. 

Clilford, Sir Robert, joins in Perkin Warberk’s conspi¬ 
racy, i. 349; won over to the king, i. 350. 

Cliiiius, in Plato, his opinion of war, ii. 204. 

CloJiiis’s acquittal, and Catullus's question to his jury, 

i. 108. 

Cloth manufactory, laws regarding, i. 376. 

Cloves, power of on water, ii, 20. 

Clouds mitigate the heat o6the sun, i. 100. 

Coclum's cxjiosilion of fable, i. 296. 

Cd'liim, or beginnings, i. 296. 

Colfuc, rlfeets of, ii. 99. 

Cogitation, words the imago of, i. 212. 

Coin of Po[io Julius, ii, 390. 

Coins, one of the external points of separation with 
Scotland, ii. 144. 

Coke, expostulation to T.oid Chief Justice, ii. 4 85; hook- 
wise, but comparatively ignorant of men, ii. 486; 
admission of his great legal knowletlge, ii. 486,487; 
his faults in pleading shown, ii. 486; his faults ex¬ 
posed, ii. 486; his too much love of money, ii. 486; 
advice to as to charity, ii. 486; plainly told bow ha 
got his money, ii.^87; defence of judges, letter to 
the king concerning romincndam«, ii. 495 ; his sin¬ 
gleness of comliict in the engp of commendains, ii. 
496; abuse ofli-red to Mr. F'. Bacon in the Exche- 

' quer, ii. 497; reasons for promoting to Lord ('hief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, ii. 497; Reports, cha¬ 
racter of them, ii. 230; obligation of the law to, ii. 
230; cenaure of his Reports, ii. 498; commanded 
to forbear sitting at Westminster, ii. 498; seques¬ 
tered from the table of the circuits, ii. 499; Reports, 
expurging of, ii. 499; his liehaviour in church 
affairs, ii. 500; not changed hy being made one of 
the king’s counril, ii. 500; his corrections in his 
Reports scorn rather than satisfaction to the king, 

ii. 500; justification of his Reports, ii. 500^ removed 
from King’s Bench, ii. 500; answers to objections 
taken to parts of his Ke^sirts, ii. 506; saying of, i. 
115; his opinion of f.ord Bacon's Iiistauratio Magna, 
ii. 508; a paficr on laws designed against, ii. 513; 
Sir Francis Bacon corifessra he was sometimes too 
sharp to Sir Edward, ii. 520; questions demanded 
touching the Kc[x>rU of, by the king’s command¬ 
ment, ii. 528; answers to questions put u|ion hia 
reported cases, ii. 529, 530; Reports, faults in, the 
act» of courts, ii. 4 99. 

fiold, effecU of, i. 102, 103; condensation of air, by, 
ii. 10; cause of Uking, ii. 14; prohibiu putrefaction, 
ii. Si ; on the production of, ii. 18; the sun mag- 
netical of, ii. 19; causes of, ii. 19; mortification by, 
ii. 106. 

[Colleges and schools to be encouraged, ii. 378. 

yolic, cure for the, ii. 133. 

Doligni, Admiral, his advice to Charles IX. to war 
against Flanders, ii. 205. 

Colonies, how to be formed, ii. 385; management ot, 
ii. 385; what first to be done in, ii. 385; how to bo 
govern^, ii. 385; customs anci renU to the king 
from, ii. 386 |i how to chooae Ibr, u. 385. 
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Colonization must be voluntary, ii. 386. I 

Colours, which show Ircst by candle light, i. 45; of' 
good and evil, fragment of, i. 72; have little necessi- 
tude with the properties of things, i. 89 ; producing 
hair of divers, ii. 282 : of feathers, what causes the , 
different in birds, ii. 7; of good and evil, account of 
the publications of, i. 7. 

Combat, trial of right by, Spanish custom, ii. 298. 
Comets, have (lower over the mass of things, i. GO; 

causes and cfrr.cta of heat, i. 100. 

Commendams, to the king about, ii. 488; evils of, 
ii. 429. 

Coinnenus, I'ltnnnuel, poisoning of the air by, ii. 127. 
Coiniiientarics uiid annotations, i. 217. | 

Coinincrco, considerations respecting, ii. 148. | 

Coinniission, of bankrupt, when granted, ii. 485 ; for i 
exiiniifinlion of witnesses, when to be discharged, | 
ii. 4H4 ; a constant one given to lioncst men subor- | 
diniite to the council board, suggested, ii. 385; of j 
suits, advice to the king for reviving, ii. 520. ! 

Commissions, ns to suits for, ii. 485; to examine wit¬ 
nesses, ii. 48.1. a 

tloinmissioncrs, rcfsirt on, ii. 149. 

Common, as to enclosing, ii. 384. 

Common law, when it controls acts of Parliament, ii. 

60(i. , 

Common laws, elements of the, iiL 131. 

Common prayer, swerving from in divine service, 
[iiiniHliable. ii. 290. 

Commonplace books enumerated, i. 212. 

Coinmons, House of, their |>owcr, ii. 380; to repre¬ 
sent, not p<*rsonale the ]icople, ii. 28G; sjiecch on 
grievances of, ii. 272. * 

Cominoiiweiillh, nature of, first setm in a family, i. 
188; Plato's, ii. 2.80. 

Communirution niid transmission of discovcrica and 
iiiventiiins, i. 4.14. 

t'omparalivo instances of heat, iii. 379. • 

Coiiifinss, etfeets produced by the inv^-ition of, i. 431. 
Compound metals now in use, ii. 459; fruits and 
flowers, ii iiO, 

Composts, dilferent sorts of, for ground, ii. 79. 
Coinpnsitio, its dillerciire froin mistin, ii. 40; one 
of the internal points of separation with Scotland, 
ii. 140. 

Compression of bodies, ii. 8. 

(joiu-iN-tioii, nx|H>rimeiit tourhing, ii. 113. 

('imrnnr, to discord, ii, 20, 

Concords, perfect or si’ini-perfcct, ii. 25. 

Concretion of bodies, ii, 11.5. 

Cinifen'iicn makes a reuily man, i, 55. 

Confession of faith, ii, 407. 

Conririnatioii, ii. 420. 

Confiisio scrii et joei, ii. 413, 

Conquest, eflr«*ct8 of, ii. 453. ’ 

Coiisalvo, answers of, i. 115, 117. 

Consent, touching cures by motion of, ii. 17. 
Conservation of bodies, ii, 104. 

Considerstions on church parifleation, ii. 420. * 

Consolationa of Chiistianity, ii. 435. 

Conspirators, tllizabeth’s conduct to, ii, 445. 
Constantinople, the excellence of its situation, ii. 229, 
Consialde, Sir John, dedication of essays (edit. 1612) 
to, i. 3. • 

Constables, ollice of, iii. 315. 

Consumplion, drink for, ii. 15. < 

Consumptions, .Aristotle’s advice in, ii. 16. 
Contemplation and action, i. 220; of God’s creatures 
produceth knowletige, i. 163; and action figured in 
Abel and Cain, i? 17S; man's exercise in Paradise, 


i. U5 ;,and action, union between, ii. 173, 174; of 
nature, men have withdrawn from, i. 173. 

Contempt, puts an edge upon anger, i. 60. 

Contempts, as to taking away possession for, ii. 472S, 
on force or ill words, ii. 484; imprisonment for, ii. 
484. 

Contentions, learning, i. 169, 170. 

Contraction produces cramp, ii. 133. 

Contributions, against, li. 514. 

Controversica, church, ii. 411. 

Controvc^y, mind, state of, ii. 420; church, errors in, 

ii. 414. 

Conversation, i. 228;’ ii. 424; short notes for civil,si. 

131; its wisdom, i. 228. .. 

Cookery, receipts for, ii. 15. ' 

Co|ii>rnicuffs theory of astronomy, i. 200,201; ii. 577. 
Copi#i, in chancery, survey of, ii. 474; in chancery, 
ii.^83. 

Cop{>er (lAd tin, mixture of, ii. 456. 

Co[)yhold|, commissions granted for, ii. 275. 

Coral, touching the growth of, ii. 105; use of to the 
teeth, ii. 101; near the nature of plant and metal, 
ii. 81. 

Cordials, as medicines, ii. 468. 

t'orii, erection of granaries for foreign, ii. 283. 

Corn, as to diseases of and accidents to, li. 88. 
CorneliuH Tacitus, i. 190, 

Cornish diamonds the exudations of stone, ii. 7, 

('oriis and wens, how to rcinovd, iif 136. 

Corpulency, how to avoid, ii. 11. 

Corrufit bodies, ellcct of nicdicino on, ii. 543. 

(Josinelic, i. 20.5. 

Cosmography, history of, i. 191; exemplified in the 
iKiok of Job, i. 175. 

Cosnius, Duke of Florence, his saying about perfi¬ 
dious friends, i. 14. 

Costs, defendant to pay, upon insufficient answer, ii. 

?t83; in chancery suits, ii 474. 

Colton, examination of 8ir Robert, ii. 515. 

Cotton’s case, Sir R., letter concerning, to the Lord 
(3iancellor, from lluckingfiam, ii. 522, 523. ' 

Oottori’.s cause, letter to the king touching, ii. 511. 
Council, art of,(ii. 491; bo%rd, a commission subordi- ' 
n.Uc to, li. .185; privy, how to form, ii. 381; choir.e 
ill clerks of, ii. 381; of Ireland, adviro to reiluce the 
nunfuer, ii. 191; business, account of, ii, 537, 538. 
Counsel, pleading, i. 58; os.say of, i. 28; one of tho 
fruits of friendship, i. 35; its two sorts, i. .35; ho- 
neat, rare, but from a perfect friend, i. 3. bounds of, 
i.*168; fined for long bills, ii. 482; as to refusing 
to be, ii. 509. ^ 

Counsels, cabinet, a motto for them, i. ,39. 

Counsellor of state, capital oflence to coi^pire the 
death of, i. 3.3jt. 

Counsellor, privy, his duty, ii. 381. 

Counsellors, privy, bound by oath to secrecy, ii. 381; 
their^deyvery by one of the pnncipal olTenders, ii. 
359; degenerate arts of some by which they gain 
favour; others “negotiis pares,” yet unable to am- 
*■ piify their own fortunes, i. 36; in plantatjpns, 
should be noblemen and gentlemen, not merchanlo, 
i. 41; of state, choice of as to their number, ii. 381; 
fiy what bills punishable, ii. 482; of state, 7i. 381. 
Countries, Low, ii. 451. j, ^ 

yourt, the Ving’s, ii. 387; of t^e green cloth, ii. 267; 

rolls, examination of, ii. 482. ^ 

CArtier, the Iwon obtained of an emperor by a, ii. 
376.* ' 

Coifrticrs, H. Noel’s opinion of, i. 121. 

Courts of justice, Rieir four 1^ iuatruments, L S9; 
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lect, sheriff’s turn, &e., iii. 315; of e^anrery, de> 
/ leys hotr to be ren^ied, ii. 472; of common law, 
growth of, ii. 494; for the borders of Scotland, sug- 
^tions for, ii. 143; several, of justice, one of the 
internal points of separation with Scotland, ii. 146 ; 
of justice, the ordinary, ii. 380; aa to their jurisdic¬ 
tion, ii. 379. 

Coventry seasoned by Lord Coke in hia ways, iL 601 
Covering, defects of, i. 234. 

Cramp, cornea of contraction, ii. 133. 

Cranlleld’a, Sk Lionel, saying, i. 109. , 

Craniology, i. 202. , 

^'rassua, answers of his, i. 116. , 

Cultures, perfection, of history of, i. 187; living, 
^nparative magnitude of, ii. 117;J>red of putre¬ 
faction, ii. 92. 

Credulity anif imposition, concurrence between,^ 172; 

adamant of lies, ii. 429. ^ • 

Critical knowledge, i. 217. 

Critics, their rash judgment, i. 217; absurd mistakes 
of, i. 217. 

Cnesus, reason of for preferring peace to war, i. 11.6 ; 

.Solon’s answer to him, i. 118, 

Oollius, chymieal dis^iensatory of,*ii. 136. 

Cross-row, second letter of the, ii. 460; third letter, 
ii. 460; fourth letter, ii. 462. 

Crowd is not company, i. 34. 

Crotgir. one of the external points of separation with 
Scotland, li. 14%; %o crown of Europe has so great 
a {troporlion of demesne and land revenue, ii. 
228. 

('rown’s revenucs,*ii. 388. 

Crudity, experiment touching, ii. 113. * 

Crystal, congealing water into, ii. 54; comes of water, 
ii. 463. 

Cufle, evidence against, ii. 36.6. 

('uffe, Henry, enemy to all superiors, ii. 354. 

Culture of the mind, i. 223. 

Cunning, essay of, i, 30. 

Cupid and heaven, fable of, i. 435. 

Cupid, or an atam, i. 2!f8. # 

Cure in some ulcers and hurts, ii. 106. • 

• Cures worked by the imagination, ii. ; by motion 
of consent, ii. 17. 
fhiriosity unprofitable, i. 171. 

Custom and education, essay on, i. 45; cure by* ii. 17; 
its froward retention as froward aa innovation, i. 32; 
only alters nature, i. 4.6; the principal magistrate of 
man’s life, i. 45; power of on meats, &c., M. 46; 
cannot confirm what is unreasonable, ii. 295. * 
Customs, statutes of, 6 R. II., 9 K. II., 13 H. IV., I 
H. V., ii. 280; statutes of, » Ed. I., 1. Ed. III., 14 
Ed. m., 17 Ed. III., 38 Ed. III., 11 Ed. II., 47 Ed. 
III., ii: 279, 280; ancient commsneement o!^ ii. 
279; to the king from colonics, ii. 386. 

Cuttle ink, experiment touching, ii. 100. 

Cyclops, or ministeis of terror, i. 288. , • 

Cyrus, from whom he sought supply, ii. 281. , 

DxMrs in mines, which kill, ii. 127. * * 

DaiTlcI’s prophecy of the latter times, i. 191. 

Dark, on wood shining in the, ii. 52. 

Darcy’tf'case, ii. 628, 529. • 

Dj^ers, Sir Chaj^es, first confession of, ii. 3^8; second 
^ confession of, ii. 369^ • 

D.wid sought by Samuel, L 208; saying of his respect¬ 
ing adversity, ii. 488. * ^ * 

David’s military law, i. 18.6. * 

Davis, Sir JoBn, confession of, iL 368; set gtuid over 
chief justice and the lord keepA? iL 358. ' * 

D’Aquilla, D* Avila, the Spanish general, taken prisoner 
VoL. 1II.-70 . ' 


rd OTer 

o 

riianer 


I at Kinsale, ii. 200,211; his abuse of the Irish, iL 

I 212. 

' D’.4ubigny, Lord, i. 353. 

I D’Avila, Gomer, carries letters for Lopea and Ferrara 
' in their plot against <du««nEli»beth,ii. 219; bring* 
back answers from Manuel I.ouis, ii. 219; appre¬ 
hended at landing, ii. 219. 

Deafness from sound, persons deaf from sound, ii. 28. 
Death, learning mitigates the fear of, i. 182; motion 
after the instant of. ii. 59; the essay of, inserted from 
the remains of 1645, remarks upon it, i. 10; rssay 
of, L 11; essay on, i. 131; history of life and, iiu 
467; porches of, iii. 508. 

Debate, haste should not be used in matters of weighty, 
ii. 381. 

Decemvirs, iqake the twelve tables, ii. 231; grafted 
the taws of Greece upon the Roman slock, ii. 234. 
Dccuratiuns of body, i. 20.6, 

Decree pronounced should lie speedily signed, ii. 473; 
breoch of, ii, 480. * 

Decrees in chancery after judgment against the, ii. 514 ; 
8|iocial order far reading, ii. 483; not enrolled, no 
exemplification of, to be allowed, ii. 486; in chancery, 
ii. 479; drawn at the rolbi, ii. 482. 

Dedications to books, i. 169; objections to Seneca’s; 
ii.-435. 

Deer, the nature of, ii. 102. 

Defects, covering, i. 284. 

Defence of Cuffo, ii. 365; of Earl of Essex, ii. 360. 
Defendant, when to bo examined upon interrogatories, 
ii. 483. 

Deformity, essay on, i. 49; deformed persons bold, in¬ 
dustrious, i. 49. * 

Delays, essay of, i. 29; mature advice should not be 
confounded with, ii. 489. 

Delegates, commission of, ii. 4858 

Delicotc learning, and different kinds of, i. 160. 

Delivery, style of, i. 214; methodical, i, 214. 

Deluges, bury Ml things in oblivion, i. 60. 

Demetrius, answers made to him, i. 116. 

Democritus, i. 198; effect of odour upon, ii. 128 ; opi¬ 
nion of the cause of colours, i. 89; of truth, i. 122 ; 
his doctrine respecting an atom, i. 299; his philo¬ 
sophy, i. 198, 43.6, 437; hia saying of nature, i. 
195; primitive remarks on the theory of Democritus 
and Leucippus, ii. 578 : intermixtum and coacerva- 
turn, theories of, ii. .678; whether the ipteratcllar 
space, or pure ether, be one entire, unbroken stream, 
or consist of a variety of contiguous parts, ii, 578 ; 
hia theory of tho univcrac, ii. .676. 

Demonax, his answer rcsiiecting hia burial, i. 109. 
Demosthenes, ii, 435; his scorn of wars which are 
not preventive, ii. 204; hia answer to .ffischines, 
to others, i. 118, 209; said action was the 
chief^art of an orator, i. 20; his speech in many 
orations to the Athenians, i. 76; reprehends tho 
people for hearkening to King I%ilip’s condition, 
i. 7>; answers of his, i. 116; answer to ^schines 
* as to times of leisure, i. 166; a water-drinker, L 
228: his sayings, L 235. 

Demurrers for discharging the suit, ii. 482; not to bo 
overruled on petition, ii. 483; defined, ii. 482 ; re¬ 
ference upon, ii. 482. 

Dendamis, the Indian, i. 239. 

Denham, Sir John, ii. 477; speech to, in the exchequer, 

* ii. 477. 

Denizens, privileges and disabilities of, ii. 169. 

Denmark, state of, during the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
iL 248; king of, incorporated t« the blood of Eng¬ 
land, and enga^ in the quarrel of the Palatinate; 
U. 213. ♦ 

3A 
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Dense bixiici coldeet, ii. 19. 

Density and rarity, history of, uL 464. 

Desire of memory, i. 190. 

Desmond, Countess, teeth of, ii. 101, 

Despatch, essay of, i. 32; its measurement, i. 32; order 
and distribution, its life, i. 32; proceeding upon 
somewhat conceived in facilitates despatch, L 32. 

Despatches, for facilitating, ii. 377. 

Deucalion or rcatituUon, i. 301. 

Dew of May for medicine, ii. 106. 

Dews and rains, how produced, ii. 10. 

Diagoras’s saying of Neptune's temple, i. 211. 

Diamonds, (/'(irnish, arc the exudations of stone, ii. 7. 

Diapason, nut the true computation, ii. 25. 

Dire and cards, when to be used, ii. 388. 

Diets, experiments touching, ii. 18; goo;l which makes 
lean, ii. 469; beware of sudden change in, i. 39; 
importance of to the mind, i. 202; 

Digestion, touching, ii. 54. 

Digests of laws of EnglaiM and Scotland, ii. 147; of 
laws of England, olfer of, ii. 233. 

Dignity, of gtjvernors, depends on< the dignity of the 
governed, i. 182. 

Dilatation and swelling in Ixtiling, ii. 118. 

Dioclesian, melancholy in his latter years, i. 27. 

Diogenes, how ho would lie buried, i. 109; answers 
of his, i. 115, 116, 120, 121, 122 ; sharp answer as 
to the morigerntion of learned men, i. 169 ; Alexan¬ 
der’s observation respccUng, i. 179. 

Diumedes, or zeal, i. 209. 

Dionysius, or passions, i. .303. 

Discoiitinuaiice of the prasccution, ii. 480. 

Discord to concord, sweetness o^'ii. 26. 

Discords, which, most odious, ii. 25, 

Discourse, touching -the safety of the queen’s person, 
ii 214; escay ov« i. 40; accords with a man’s 
learning and expressed opinions, i. 45; in praise of 
Elizalieth, ii. 44,5. * 

Discovery, impression, i. 201; of fiK-ms, i. 197; a 
branch of human philosophy, i. 201. 

Disease of Naples, origin of, ii. 10; origin of French, 
ii. 10. 

Diseases, epidemirul, ii. 57 ; appropriate exercises for, 
i, 55 ; infectious, ii. 46. 

Di,:iinMitiuna of men, i, 224. 

Dissimilarity of things celestial and sublunary, in re¬ 
gard Ip eternity and mutability, nut proved to bo 
true, i, 415. 

Dissimulation, essay of, i. 14, 

Dissimulaiions discovered by physiognmny, i. 201. 

Dissolution of metals, ii. 461, 462 ; of bodies, ii. 115 ; 
of metals, ii. 460. 

Dissolved metals, ii. 465. 

Distempers of learning, i. 169. 

Distribution, the life of despatch, if not too sjibtile, i. 
32 ; the real use of great riches, i. 42. 

Divination, natural, ii. 109. 

Divinity, university lectures of, advice to raise the 
person of, out of the Sutton estate, ii. 241; its pro¬ 
gress undc’^.Iames I., li. 285; should not be all in 
all, but only above ell, i. 98; or philosophy cannot 
lie searched too far, i. 164; its two parts, i. 241; 
its four branches, i. 243. ^ 

Divine voice above the light of nature, i. 239. 

Divine influxion, i. 206. 

Divine philosophy, no deficience in but excess, i. 
195. 

Divine providence, i. 198. 

Divine proof) of thq advantages of learning, i. 174. 

Divines, objections of, to learning answered, i. 162. 

Divines, objections to learning by, i. 462. 


Divinatnn« natural, two aorts, i. 206; artificial, of two 
aorts, i. 206; superstitioos, i. 206; division of, 1. 
artificial, rational, superstitious; 2. natural, native 
influxion, i. 206. ' 

Division, of learning, i. 187; of history, i. 187; of 
human philosophy, i. 201; of natural prudence, 
i. 199 : of doubts, i. 200. 

Divided state, i. 201. 

Dodderidge made judge, ii. 498. 

Dogs, know the dog-killer, ii. 134; sense of scent 
almost a<sixth sense, ii. 92. * 

Dog-killer, dogs know, the, ii. 134. • 


Domiliag, happy reign of, i. 177. S 



Doubts, divUion of, particular total, i. *200; evils of, 
i. 200; registry of, i. 200; manner of registering, 

i. 2ttl. , 

Drake’s expedition to the West Indies, ii. 208; his 
expedition in 1587 showed the weakness of the 
Spaniards, ii. 208; his terming it the singeing of 
the King of Spain’s beard, ii. 208; his and Sir 
John Hawkins’s voyage to the West Indies, unfor¬ 
tunate, ii. 212; his death, ii. 212. 

Draining, land improved by, ii. 384. 

Dreams, exposition of, i. 201 ; to be despised, but the 
spreading of them is mischievous, i. 43. 

Drink, dissip.ition of melancholy by, ii. 9; ripening 
of before the time, ii. 89; a rjlitofative, ii. 467. 

Drinks in 'Furkey, ii. 94; maturation of, ii. 47. 

Drowned mineral works, speech for the recoveries of, 

ii. 40.3. • 

Drowning of metals, ii. 457. 

Droughts, great ones in summer, ii. 109. 

Uriyns, sound in, ii. 30. 

Drunkenness, pleasures of, ii. 92; causes and effects 
pf, ii. 97; experiments in, ii. 97. 

Druse iti Normandy, valour of the English at, ii. 212. 

Drury House, consultation and resolutions taken at, 
ii. 3.5.5. 

Dye of scarlet, ii. 123. •• • 

Dyer, Mr., his opinion of customs, ii. 279. 

Dionysius the^t^^'ant, onswir of his, i. 112. 

Dionysius the elder’s answer to his son, i. 115. 

Dudley and Emphon, the people’s curses rather than 
any law brought their overthrow, ii. 236; wicked in- 
struinoiits of ilenry, i. .374. 

Dudley made lilpcaker of the House of Commons, 
i, .376. 

Diidls, French law )»f, ii. 297; eauses of, ii. 296; 
Turkish emperor’s censure of, p. 298; despised 
even by barbarous nfllions, ii. 298; iviturc and great¬ 
ness of the offence of, ii. 296 ; decree of Ktj>r Cham- 
Iwr against, iis^lOU; edict against by (Charles IX. of 
France, ii. 297; accessaries befon*, ptinisliable. ii, 
299; charge against, ii.*J9.5 ; the practice not among 
Grecha <V Romans, ii. 298; remedies for, ii. 296; 
English law of, ii. 297. 

Duelling, a presumptuous oifence, ii. 300; weakness, 

* ahd conscienco of small value, ii. 302; a brea|(ing 
of the law, ii. 302. 

Dulcorating of fruit by ancients, ii. 65. 

Dusk how it helpeth the growth of plants, ii. Ss. 

Dutch, the K-rpetual duellist of Spainoii. 213; thes^v 

f crease oithcir power since 1^88, iL 213. 

Du^y, i. 74; of a king, i. 222. • 

Ea^tii, 'differences between sand and, ii. 7; increase of 
weight in, ii. 100 j mode of strengthKiing, ii. 464 ; 
not necessary to Ae sprouting of plants, ii. 85; veins 
of medicinal, ii. 94; the cosmographers who first 
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discovered the roundness of the earth oenfured by 
church, i. 97; how turned, ii. 462; whether it 
is perishable, ii. 591; rotation of, an extravaftant 
notion, iii. 526; whether the diurnal motion is con¬ 
fined within the region of heaven, iii. 52C ; the idea 
that it is a magnet a light imagination, iii. 528; in¬ 
ward parts of, cannot resemble any sutetance which 
the eye of man hath seen, iii. 528. 

Earthquakes bury ail things in oblivion, i. 60. 

Earths, dilTercnces of, ii. 87. 

Ecbatana, thc«ummcr parlour of the Kings of Persia, 
ii. 228. , 

^cclesiastiral reform, ii. 421; '^tate. Lord Coke an 
Memy to, ii. 500. * 

Ecm, concerning the nature of, ii. 30 ; [ihenomenon 
of, iii. 511 ; the representigiVe of vain pAadox, i. 292. 
Echoes, ditferent sorts of, ii. 40; supcrrcflccion of, 
ii. 107. • 

Economy, political, ii. 112. * 

Edgar, king, collected the laws, ii. 231, 235. 

Edilile, flesh not, ii. 118. * 

Edict of .Iiilianus against Christians, i. 176. 

Editor’s notes, i. 244, 

Education, of youth, consideralioilh on, i. 104; essay 
on custom and, i. 45; is custom in young years, 

i. 46 ; of piicsts, ii. 417; for preaching, ii. 427; ad¬ 
vantages of, i. 167; of Alexander, i. 179. 

Ediq^rd I., the first lawgiver amongst us, ii. 169; 

crossed the pofc’9 jurisdiction, ii. 390. 

Edward II., cruel conduct to him, and his saying 
thereon, i. 114. 

Edward III,, his *cign visited with three mortalities, 

ii, 21.5. 

Edward IV., of high spirit, yet beautiful,!. 49. 

Egertoii, cause in which the chancellor accepted a 
bribe, ii. 522. , •* 

Egg, white of, its use, ii. 134 ; with spirits of wine, ii. 

465; turned into stone, ii. 463. * 

Eggs, yolk of, very nourishing, ii. 15; their clarifying 
iiuality, ii. R, 

Egypt, its excePfnt silualion; ii. 22R; the most ancient 
monarchy, ii. 228; two mighty returns of fortune 
therein, ii. 228. . , 

Egyptians, idols, i, 208, 212. ' 

Elcnches, i. 2IU, 

Elephants, gestation of, ii. 102. ' 

Elizabeth, (jucco, her learning without a parallel, i. 179, 
283; an instance of advantage of learned princes, i. 
166, 179; beauty of, ii. 449 ; alters the religjon, ii. 
44.5; her clemency, ii, 446; h"r learning, ii. 440; her 
tranquillity, ii. 445; her beneficence, ii, 446 ; her ex¬ 
penses, li. 447; her piety, i.'‘398 ; prayers composcil 
by, i. 398 ; "her fondness for the works of St. Augus¬ 
tine, ?. 398 ; her daily search of ,the Scriptures, i. 
398 ; dislike of a pompous epitaph, i. 398 ; her iin- 
provemeiit of buildings, ii 447; her conduct to con¬ 
spirators, ii. 44dg disunion in praise of, ii. 44.5; re¬ 
port of treasonable designs of Dr. Ltpe? against, 
ii. 216; blessings of the people under, iL2f6: her 
conduct to Philip of Spain, ii. 258; attempts on life, 
% whom made, ii. 390; apophthegms, and anecdotes 
of and respecting, i. 107,108, 110,111,112,120,123. 
EllesiiM>re’s, Chancellor, letter to the King touching 
^ ^Lord Coke,^ii. 499; objections to parts ol^Lord 
Coke’s reports, ii. 505. » 

F4ocution, not to be neglected in philosophy, i. 170f 
Eloqncnce, savouring of affectation or imitation i4hbe- 
comirig a king, i. 161; of accident, ii. 3311; discre¬ 
tion of spAch more than eloquence, i. 40. * 

Ely, case of the isle of, ii. 52&; questions and ana 
swers, il 529. 


I Embalming, among Greeks, ii. 104. 

' Embassies to foreign princes or states, ii. 382. 
Emblem, and preiiotion, i. 212. 

Embroidery, not discerned by candlelight, i. 45. 
Embryo, destruction of, ii. 53. 

Emission of spirits, ii. 12.5. 

Empedocles, his delight in solitude, i. 34; his theory 
of the Buliatancn of the moon, ii. 58,5. 

Emperors, advantages of learned, i. 177. 

Empirirs, why sometimea more aucccasful than physi¬ 
cians, i. 204. 

Empire, essay of, i. 26. 

Empson and Dudley, the people’s eurses rathsr than 
any law Ivoiight Iheir overthrow, ii. 236. 

Enclosure of common, ii. 284. 

Eiidymion, or the favourite, i. 294. 

England, tracts relating to, ii. 222; proposition con¬ 
cerning amend iiieiit of laws of, ii. 229; nfler of di¬ 
gest of laws of, ii. 233; comparison of England and 
Spain ill the year ISHS^ii. 212; an overmatch fur 
France, why, i. 38. 

England and Scotland, union of, ii. 452, 454. 
Englefield, his cause, letter from Uurkinghain to the 
Lord Chancellor Uacon, tourhiiig ii. 524. 

Phiglish language more rich for being mixed, ii. 230, 
1^.5; English least taxed of any nation in Europe, 
if. 253. 

Enrolment, injunetions require, ii. 484. 

Envy, essay of, i. 17; the canker of honour, i. 57; 
how best extinguished, i. 57; accustom men to in¬ 
cline unto those that are least in their way, i. 73. 
Epaminoiidas, a great scholar and general, i. 104; an 
swrr of his to Peli^pidas, i. 119 ; to a long s[iccch of 
tho Lacedoimoniaas after their defeat at Lcuctra, 
i. 119. 

Ephemera, ii. 93. 

EpieU'tus, his saying,!. 233; rfflections of, on death, 

( i. 182 ; his saying what was tho worst state of man 

i. 76; saying of his, i. 121. 

Epicures say mat virtue is hoiium theatraln, i. 73. 
Epieurus, a poor saying of his, i, 18; his device of the 
start of Attemus, i. 71; his opinion of tho gods, i. 91. 
Epidemical diseases, ii. 57. 

Epimenides, his delight in solitude, i. 34. 

E(|uinoclial, tcm{icrate heat under, ii. 59. 

Ericthonius, or iiiiposture,.!. 301. 
flrnest, Archduke of Austria, advice to treat with upon 
the law of nations, as to the queen’s subjicts refiig- 
ing in his dominions conspiring against her person, 

ii. 21.5. 

Errors in church controversy, ii. 414; calendar of 
popular, i. 200 ; of times past a source of hope for 
the future, i. 433; of learned iricn, i. 166. See 
Ijfarned Men. 

EryTigium roots, their use, ii. 467. 

Flsehcdlors and feodaries rcprcs-sed, ii. 276. 

Eseurial, scarce a very fair room in it, i. 150. 

Espe^ Don Guerres of, the King of Spain’s ambassa- 
t dor in England, discovered to be a chief instrument 
in the rcliellion of the north, ii. 260. 

Essays, epistle dedicatory of the first cilition to Mr. 
Anthony Bacon, i. 2; next edition, 1606, letter to 
Henry, I’rince of Wales, with the third edition, i. 3; 
dedication of the third edition, 1612, to Sir John 
Constable, knight, i. 3; next edition, 1613, i. 4; 

> next edition, 1625, i. 4; foreign editiona of, 1.6; 

dedication of to the Duke of Buckingham, i. 1. 

Essi'x, Earl of, apology for the, ii. 333 ; papers relat¬ 
ing to the, ii. 333; highly valued by Lord Bacon, 
ii. 334; his liberality to Lord Bacon, ii. 334; ac¬ 
knowledged as a great friend, iL 334; ruin foretold 
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in journey to Ireland, ii. 335; tefflia on which 
con accepts the gift of a piece of land worth JSISOO, 
ii. 334; Mr, Bacon wishes not to be engaged against, 
ii. 339; queen’s conversation concerning, with Mr. 
Bacon, ii. 340; invasion of Spain under, ii. 210; 
his treaty with the Irish rebels, ii. 211; the proceed¬ 
ings of the, ii. 342; gave queen displeasure by 
leaving Ireland without her leave, ii. 342; matters 
laid to his charge, ii. 343; queen’s letter to, ii. 346 ; 
declarations of treasons of, ii. 348; queen’s favour¬ 
ite, ii. 348; a rebellious spirit, ii. 349; rebellious 
plot of, ii. 356; makes himself friendly with Catho¬ 
lics and Puritans, ii. 3.54; his pretext of attempts 
on his life, ii. 357; wanting in courage and foresight 
in his enterprises, ii. 358; goes forth with his troop 
into the city, ii. 358; refreshes himself at sherilT 
Smith’s house, ii. 358; yields up his sword to the 
lord lieutenant, ii. 359; his defence, ii. 360; 
manner of his death, ii. .163; private execution of, 
ii. 363; abstract of his /lonfession, under his own 
hand, ii. 374; his confession to three ministers, ii. 
.374. 

Essex House, nobles collect at, ii. 357; riot at, ii. 357. 

Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, his conduct in a 
famine, i. 114. 

Ether, three regions of—region of air, of plan^ry 
heaven, of starry heaven, ii. 579; the outer body of, 
not certain that it is diaphonous, firm, and immuta¬ 
ble, ii. 532; the opinion that it is the vehicle in 
which tho stars arc carried, ii. 685. 

Eternity of tho sun, objected to, that innumerable 
changes take place on its surface, and not in heaven 
answered, ii. 584. 

Eulogium on the king, ii. 266L • 

Eunuchs, voices of, ii. 33. 

Euripides, saying of his, i. 116. 

Europe, state of, i. 2^2, 388. 

Evacuation of the spirits, ii. 92. 

Evaporation, use of to windy spirits, ij^^lO. 

Evidence, the effect of, given at the several arraign¬ 
ments of tho Earls of Essex, Southampton, the 
Jiord Hteward, 8ir C. Blunt, and Sir C, Davors, ii. 
3.VJ; tho lantern of justice, iL 321. 

Evil, colours of good and, i. 72. 

Plvils, in extreme ones, there are degrees, ii. 311. 

Examination, tho middle part of business, i. 32; for 
holy orders, ii. 427; of Uie credit of witnesses, ii. 
483, 4f.4. 

Examples, power of, ii. 435; of Antitheta, i. 217 ; of 
Sophisma, i. 217; of Kedargutio, i. 217; of Hhc- 
torie, i. 216. 

Excellence of knowledge, and propagation of know¬ 
ledge, i. 162. 

Exrommunicated, kings may be murdered if, ii. 314; 
kings, Suarez’s doctrine as to murdering, ii.<389, 
390. “ 

Excommuniration of Queen Elizabeth, bill of, pub¬ 
lished in London, ii. 254 ; consequences of it, ii. 
254. 

Excommunication, abuse of, ii. 428. 

Excresccnres'.nf trees, ii. 84; of plants, dee., u.i76. 

Excusations, waste of time, i. .32. 

Execution of the Earl of Essex, ii. 363. 

Exercise, no body, natural or politic, healthyrwithout, 
i. 38; a just war the true exercise to a kingdom, i. 
38 ; the prevailing help for the intellectual powers 

i. 106; five poins of exercise, i. 106; of the hotly, 

ii. 46. 

Exile and abjuration, cases of, ii. 165. 

Exility of the voices or other sounds, ii. 31. 

Exossation of fruits, ii. 117. 


Expensg, essay on, i. 36; extraordinary, to be limited 
by the occasion, ordinary, by a mon’a estate, i. 35; 
ought to be but half his receipts, i. 36; a man 
should be wary in beginning a charge which will 
continue, but in mattera that return not may be 
magnificent, i. 36, 

Expenses of Elizabeth, ii. 447. 

Experimental History, preparation for a Natural and, 
iii. 426; history, iii. 434. 

Experiments, want of in universities, i. 185; not to 
tried in states without urgent necessity or evident 
utility, i.*'182; in percolation, ii. 7; about weight 
in air and water, li. 463; on glass, ii. 457; foj 
profit, ‘ocing some sudden thoughts of Lord Bacnn, 
ii.464. / 

Exports, imf.Mition8 on, v,|. 45. , 

Extracting metals, ii. 460. 

Exiiilrtion of plants, ii. 76. 

Eye hath ivicovcred sight after having been knocked 
out, ii. 59. 

Eyes, the iVicdcs painted the, ii. 99; what comforts 
the, ii. 132; experiments touching the, ii. 119. 

Fabiits, Lord Coke compared to, ii. 487. 

Fablo of Golden Chain, i. 195; of Cassandra, i. 287; 
of 3'yphon, i. 287 ; of Cyclops, or terror, i, 288 ; 
of Narcissus, or of self-love, i. 288; of Styx, or 
leagues, i. 289; of Pan, or nature, i. 289; of Cu¬ 
pid and Pan, i. 292; of Pan oad ^'Jercs, i. 29!^'; of 
Pan and Apollo, i. 292; of Pan and Echo, i. 292; 
of Perseus, or war, i. 292 ; of Medusa, i. 292; of 
tho Urea!, or treasons, i, 293; of Endymion, i. 

_ 294; of the sister of the Giants, or fame, i. 294; 
of Acta;on and Pentheus, i. 294; of Orpheus, or 
philosophy, i. 295; of Caelum, i. 296; of Proteus, 
o(’‘mattcr, i. 297; of Meinnon, i. 297; of Tithonus, 
i. 298; of Juno’s Suitor, i. 298; of Cupid, i. 298; 
df Diomcdcs, i. 299 ; of Dcdalus, i. 300 ; of Eric- 
thonius, i. 301; of Deucalion, i. 301; of Nemesis, 
i. 302 ; of Achelous, i. 302; of Dionysius, i. 303; 
of Jupiter and Semele i. 3„3; of Atalaiita, i. 394; 
of Scylla, i. 309 ; of Spliynx, i. v)09 ; of Proser¬ 
pina, V 310; of Theseus, i. 310, 311; of Metis, i. 
312; of thi' t^'irens, i. 313. 

Fables, i. 272; roncerning poesy, i. 193; respecting 
inons'chy, i. 193; expounded by Maehiavel, i. 193; 
considered by Chrysippus, i. 193; of the Earth, 
mother of Fame, i. 193; Bacon’s opinion of, i. 272, 
Fabri^ius, his answer to Pyrrhus, desiring him to rc- 
vclt, i. 119. ^ 

Faces but pictures where there is no love, i. 34. 
Fascination, the art of imagination, i'.' 206, 

Faction, essay on, i. 65; subdivided When the oppo¬ 
site faction is extinguished, i. 55. *' 

Faifh, confession^of, ii. 407. 

Fallacies of man’s mind, j, 211. 

Fall of man, induced by desire of perfect knowledges, 

hno.” * ' 

Falsehhod, a disease of learning, i. 171. 

F.xive like a river, i. 66; flows from servants, i. 57; 
the marshaling of honour, i. 58; fragment of ca:>ay 
on, i. 62; the poet’s account of it, i. 62; its force, 
i. 62; may be only causa impulsiva, and not causa 
coVistituena of virtue, i. 73; like antiquity, head 
miiffleil,.:. 189. *’ ** 

Pantostical learning, L 169. '' ^ 

FaV marrow more nourishing than, ii. 14 ; dilfuscd in 
fleshaii. 89. ” 

FatiKrs of the church, the learning q^tlic, i. 176 ; 

, power over cbikUan, ii. 169; auapicion of their 
children unfortunate, i. 27. 
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Faculties of man, i. 66. , 

Favourites, the brat remedy against ambidbns nien,i. 

44: of kings chosen for their simplicity, i. 294. 
Fear of death mitigated hy learning, i. 182; cause of 


I Flammock, Thomaa, excites an insurrection in Com* 
I wall, i. 360; defeated and executed, i. 363. 

I Flattery of great men by philosophy i. 169; none 
like a man’s self, i. 36, 56. 


the el&rt of, ii. 14; its use, i. 68; the civilian’s de- Flatterers, description of, i. 56; the greatest enamiw 


finition of a legal fear, ii. 203; instances of wars 
on account of the fear of the growing greatness of 
nations, ii. 203. 


of kings, i. 63. 

Fleas, how destroyed, ii. 92. 

Flemings, commercial treaty with, i. 360. 


Fears, Virgil’s opinion of the causes and conquests of Flesh, venomous quality of man's, ii. 10; fat diffused 
alt fears, i. 182. in, ii. 89; I'dilile and not edible, ii. 118. 

Feathers, experiment touching the producing of, ii. 22; Flics get a durable scpulclire in amber, iL 24. 
colours of, Arj^iotlc's opinion onihe, !i. 7; what Flowers, experiment touching compound, iL 66; 


. causes in birds, ii. 7; altering the colour of, ii. 116. aweeter in the air than hand, i. 61; account of them, 
Fqmures, hel[>a towards good in youth, ii. II? i. 51. 

Fc^ reformation of, ii. itlH ; exacted put down, ii. Fly on the wheel, .fJsop’s fable of the, ii. 269. 


276; of lawyers, ii. 474^ ‘ • Flying in the air. ii. 122; of unojual bodies in the 

Felicity breed's confidence and reputation, i. 46a air, ii. 107.' 

Felicities, of Elizabeth, by Uacon, i. 284. • Fluxes stayed by,astringents, ii. 467. 

Felons, employment projiosed for, ii. 463. • FoliamlN*. Mr. F. bi.s case, letter concerning, from 

Felony, cases of, ii. 163; the punishment, trial, and lluckingham to Isird U.^acon, ii. 

proceedings in, ii. 164 ; ditto of felonia cA se, ii. 164. Foliabtnes, oriler of, put down by the pope, ii. 14. 
Female and male, dilTercnces iictwcen, ii. 117. Followers and frie^ids, essay on, i. .')3. 

Fcodarics, vexations of people by, ii. 275. FomenlaUon or bath receipt, ii. 469. 

Ferrera, 8tephano de Gama, a Povtugucse adherent to Food, ex|ieriments touching the most nourishing meate 
Don Antonio, secretly won to the service of the and drinks, ii, 14, 

King of Spain, ii. 218; Louis Tinoco appointixl to Funding plants, moilc of, ii. 464. 

confer with liim on the reward to be given to Lopez Foreign inerchanilise, ii. 385. 

toyioison (jueen Elizabeth, ii. 218; Lopez commu- Foreign states, embassies to, ii. 382. 

nic'ites with hini,«ign8 Lopez, letters to the Count Foreign wars, l^adncss of, ii. 383. 

de Fuentes, writes several other letters, ii. 219 ; dis- Forfeitures of the Star Chamber, ii. 388. 

covered to ii.-ive iiilelligenco with the enemy, ii. 219 ; Forma pauperis, defending in, ii. 48.5. 

committed to |>iinon, ii. 219; his note lo Lopez in- Formalists, their shifts to make supcrficcs seem bulk« 


tercopted, ii. 220 ; his confession, ii. 220; confronts 
I.opez, ii. 220. * 

Ferrers, Lord, his attainder, i, 318. 

Feetus, nourishment of, ii. 22, * 

Fiat, Maripiis, Lord Uacon’s letter to him, with copy 
of essays, edit. 162.5, i. 5, n. * 

Figs impoisoned on tho tree by Livia, ii, 322. 

Figures, ex|>erinicnt touching tho figures of plants, 
il.78. , ' . 

Filum labyrinthi, i. 96; a rudiment of the advance- 
inenl of learning, i. 8 ; also of the Novum tSrganum, 
i. 96. • • a 

Filum medicinalo, experiment touching, ii. 17. 
Finances and receipts, one of the internal points of 
separation with Scotland, ii. 146; considerations 
touching them, ii. 148. 

Fining metals, dilferent modes of, ii. 460. 


i. 33. 

Formation of feature* in youth, ii. 11. 

Forms the true object of kiiowleilge, i. 197; of induc¬ 
tion ill logic defective, i. 208. 

Fortitude, tho virtue ofadversii^ i. 14. 

J''urtune, falter quisque fortuiiio suui, censure of that 
saying, i. 101; rising in, seldom amends the mind, 
i. 104; essa^'on, i. 46; the two fortunate pro{Jcr- 
tics, to have but little of the fool and not too much 
of the honest, i. 46 ; fortune to bo honoured, i, 40 ; 
oi learned men, discnxlit lo learning from, i. 166. 

Fourteenth year a kind of majority, ii. 489. 

Founders of slates, first in honour, i. 58. 

Fox, trusted by Henry VIl. i. 29; inferior, i, 54; a 
sure friend lietter help than a mon’s own wit, i. 75; 
llishop of Exeter, i. .'119. • 

Fragile and tough bodies, ii. 114. 

France, state of, under Charles VIIL, i, 326; divisions 


Fires, sSbterrany, ii. 54. Freedoms, several, an internal point of separation with 

Firmament, theory of, i. 416. * * Scotland, ii. 146; considerations touching them, 

Fish, pulp of, more nourisUng than their flesh, ii. 14; ii. 848. 

touching slicll-fish, ii. 120; the cold nature of, ii. i French wiser then they seem, i. 33; their peasants do 
102 ; from the sea put into fresh wateA, ifl 94. not make good soldiers, i, 37; disease, origin of, U. 


Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium, a book of goo<> worth, 
but not of the nature of an institution, ii. 232., • 


lU'f; law of duels, ii. 297. 
Vriar Bacon's head, ii. 338. 


Fite Morrico, an Irish rebel, armed and sent to Ireland Friaip, observation of Machiavel on tho poverty of, 
by Philip of Spain in 1579, ii. 260. i. 166. 

Fixatten of bodies, experiment on the, iL 108; and Friend, how valued by honest minds, ii. 333; danger 
volatility of metals, ii. 461,462. • of asfalse, ii. 370; all great men want a Uue, 

iftame, rise ofivater by means of, ii. 122 ;douching the ii. 486. 

continuance of, ii.45; commixture of with airf ii. ^Friends, Cosmos’s ssying of perfidious friends, L 14. 

11; secret nature of, ii. 12 ; force of in midstgand ^ Friendship, Essay on, i. 33; without friends the world 
sides, ii.l2; Vulcan compared IRlh, ii. \jl; diiler-| is a wilderness, i. 33; principal fruit of, tho discharge 
ence betngen terrestrial and celestial, ii. 669; SKpan-. of the heart, i. 33; no receipt ofieneth tho heart but 
eion of tne body of, may betgMimated by probab^ a true friend, i. 33; eommuniration to a fnend 
conjecture, ii. 670. redoubles Jo;^s and halves grii^, L 34; healthful for 

3 A 2 
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the underitandinir, i. 34; a friend's liberty the best I Globe, iatel^tual description of, ii. 573. 
remedy aftainst flattery, i. 35; the last fruit of, is aid. Globes, appearance of, at a distance, ii. 121. 
i. 35; many things which a man cannot do himself Glorious men, their character, i. 57. 
may bo done by a friend, i. 35; Essay on Followers Glory, essay on vain, i. 57; the spur of virtue, i. 73. 
and Frienils, i, 53 ; little friendshi,') in the world. Glowworm, experiment touching the, ii. 95. 
and that lietween superior and inferior, i. 64. ; God, the sparkle of our creation light, whereby men 

Friendships, Imnd of counsel in, i. 158. acknowledge a Deity still burns within atheists, i. 

Frosberg, the German, his threats, ii. 390. 70; the will of Gorl revealed by the Scriptures and 

Fruits, some, sweet Ireforc ripe, ii. 85; and plants, ' by the creatures, i. 71; is only self-Iike, i. 82; all 

curiosities about, ii. 70; maturation of, ii. 48 ; how ■ knowledge, especially natural philosophy, tends to 


to keep, ii. 83; melioration of, ii. 62; experiment 
tourhing compound, ii. 55; exossation of, ii. 117; 
dnlcoration of, ii. 118; operation of time upon, 
ii. 119. 

Fruitful, upon making vines more, ii. 1.1. 

Fruitfulness of soil, greatness too often ascribed to, 
ii. 222. 

Fuel, cheap experiment touching, ii. 105; that con- 
aurneth little, ii. 104. 

Fiientes, Gount de, Andrsda sent over to him, by 
liopez, about a reward for poisoning Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, li, 218 ; sends for Tinoco, tv confer with An- 
drada, and to pass to Ijn|>cz and to Fcrrcra, ii. 218. 
Fulgentio, Father, Lord Uacon’s letter to, with some 
account of his writings, i. 5. 

Furnace, wind, to separate the metal, ii. 460. , 

Gahato, Sebastian, his voyage to America, i. 368. 
Gidba, his death, i. 12; 'I'acitiis's saying of him, i. 20; 

undid himself by a speerh, i. 21. 

Galen, i. 198; full of ostentation, i. 57. 

Galletyle, ii. 457. 

Gniiies, Olympian, i, 205; of ro^realion, i, 205; of 
Prometheus, i. 308. * 

Gardens, when profitable, ii. 384 ; essay on, i. 51; the 
purest of pleasures,(i. 51; plan of for all montha, i. 
51 ; royal, ought not to lie under thirty acres, i. 51; 
apt division for them, i. 51. < 

Gardiner’s, Uishop, saying that he wo^ld be a bishop 
one hundred years afler his death, ii. 230; saying 
of the Protestants, i. 108. 

Gardiner, Sir Kobert, praise of, ii. 477. 

Garlir, preparation of, ii. 466. 

Gurnsmia on the borders of Scotland, suggestions as to 
the removal of, ii. 143. 

Gaunt, retreat of. ii. 208. 

Gelliiis, Ills saying of those who arc constantly 
iiinkiii;f distinctions, i. 3.1. 

Generalities, empty and barren, i. 215, 

Generation of living creatures in the womb, ii. 101. 
Generation by ropulalion, ii. 12.1. 

Generations, history of, or nature at large, five divisions 
of, ii. 574. 

Germination, experiments touching the acceleration of, 
ii. 60 ; retardation of, ii. 61. o 

German V, state of during the time of Queen ED'zabeth, 
ii. 248. 

Ghent, ii. 451. ^ 

Giddiness, causes of, ii. 99. , 

Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, ii. 316. 
fxillH'rt, his thevy of a “ vacuum coacervatum,” i. 417. 
Gilbcrtua, his theory that stars are solid bodies in 
vacuo except surrounded by an atmosphere, ii. 578; 
his observations that heavy bodies carried a8listanrc 
from the earth, are gradually divested of their motion 
towards bodies beneath, ii. 586. > 

Glass, rusted by women looking upon it. ii. 127; ex¬ 
periments on, ii. 4.57; materials of, ii. 104; sand of 
the nature of, ii. 105; as to metals incorporating 
with, iL 4.59, • 

GIjlsscb, musical, ii. 8, 33; for burning powder, ii. 27. 


' magnify ^is glory, i. 98. 
fJodfrey’a case, ii. 528. 530. , 

Gold, mi|king of, ii, 4o7; most flexible and tensiblt^ 
heaviest and closest of metals, ii. 50 ; cxperiment«on 
making of. ii. 49; will incorporate with silvcriMnd 
other metife, ii. 459; flyt nature of, ii. 50 ; will not 
incoflporate with iron, ii. 459 ; mcltclh easily, ii. 108. 
Gold ( 61(1 silver, disproportion in price of, ii. 282. 

Good, aetiife, i. 221; passive, i. 221. 

Good, coloms of good and evil, i. 72. 

GiHxlness and goodness of nature, essay of, i. 21. 
Goodwin, Sir Francis, ii. 266. 

Goose’s liver a delicacy among the Romans, ii. 14. 
Gorge, Sir Ferdinartdn, confession of, ii. 367; second 
confession of, ii. 367. 

Gorgnns, i. 293. 

Government of bishops, ii. 423. 

Government of bishajis sole enemy, ii. 423. , 

Government, civil, the temper of h, Mi keep subjects in 
gooil heart, and not as servile vassals, a point of true 
greatness in the state, ii. 223. 

Governnient of the church, i. 243. i> 

Government, i. 228, 238 ; where deficient, i. 238 ; its 
four pillars, religion, justice, counsel, and treasure, 
i. 22; nourish virtues grown, but do not much mend 
th^ seed, i. 46; ob^rvations on, ii. 443; by the 
weak unnatural, ii. 443; of Turks, ii. 438 ; of wo- 
then, ii, 443. 

Governments have excelled under learned governors, 
i. 165; the liest like the best crystals, ii. 476. 
Governors, advantage ofileaAied, i. ,177; dignil}!* of 
depends on the dignity of the governed, i. 182. 
Gout, receipt fo^ the, ii. 469 ; breakfast a preservative 
against, ii. 466 ; cure for the, ii. 17. 

Gradations, fine, alternate into distinct transists by na¬ 
ture, li, 579; Sun masculo; in a germ of starry 
matter, ii. 579; Jupiter, satellites of, ii. 579. 

Griecia, the best princes of were the most learned, i. 
16^ 

Graffing vines upon vines, ii. 88. 

Grafting plants, ii. 62, 64. 

Grafting trees, ii. 464. r * ^ 

Grains of youth, ii. 466. 

Grapimar, its usi^, i. 213. 

Grants against law, ii. 473, 

Grants, staying of at the great seal, it. 473. 

Granson, battle of, ii. 157, 226. , 

Grapes, noW to keep, ii. 86. 

GraveRng, Spanish Armada beaten at, ii. 209. 

Geavfty, experiment tourhing, ii. 12; history of the 
expansion and conjunction of in the same bod}!^ ii. 
665. 

Gray, Lord, Spaniarda defeated in Ireland by, 4i. 206; 

talccs Fort ilel Or. ii. 207. ^ 

I Greie treasons, i. 293. 

Crireame, Sir Richard, his comet* the only Englishmttn 
Wiled at the battle of Kinsale, ii. 212. 

Great Iinitauratioh of Lord Racon, iii. 329. 

GreWncss, of a state requires a fit sitiattion, ii. 222, 
«' 228; consists inipopulatiun and breed of men, ii. 
222; in the valour of the people, iL 222; Uiat every 
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common subject be fit to make a soldicrwii. 823; 
in government, to keep subjecta in gooS heart, and 
nut as servile vassals, ii. 823; in the commandment 
of the sea, ii. 323. 

--Xireatnoss of Uritaiii, discourse on, ii. 222; in measur¬ 
ing greatness too much ascrilied to largeness of 
territory, li. 222; to riches, ii. 222; to soil and 
commodities, ii. 222; to strength of towns, ii. 
222 . 

Great Britain, history of, i. 386, 

Grease, to take out spots of, ii, 22. 

Greek philosophcfs, excclleiu'cs and defect/ of, i. 299; 

their systems of natural philAopby, i. 436. 
iiMk philosophy, i, 399. * 

Gr^vil, .Sir Itichard, hie memorable defence of the 
Itcvenge, in 210. • 

Gregory I., I’upe, censured for obliterating the cicmory 
of the heathen, i. 176. S 

Grecian idols, i. 307. * 

Grecians, their and the alchymists’ philoscmhy all that 
is received, i. 79; what they knew, i, 80^ tho Egyp¬ 
tians’ remark on them, i. 120. 

Grenada, conquest of, i. 344. 

Grevil, Sir Fulk, saying of his, i. W8, 120. 

Grief, cause and cflcct of, it. 96. 

Grievances, mode of complaint of, ii. 286, 

(iroiind, composts and helps of, ii. 79. 

Growth and stature, acceleration of, ii. <53. 

Groyne, the !S|iaitislT .Armada sets forth out of it and 
driven back, ii. 209. 

Guicciardine, Francis, a wise, writer of history, ii, 
267; opinion of the grandfather of Philip of Spain, 
ii. 2.57. 

Guinea-jiepper, causes sneezing, ii. 127. 

Guise, liuke of, saying concerning, ii. 334; Duke of, 
ii. l lS. • 

Guise, that family the authors of the troubles in France 
and Scotland, li. 2.57; their actions, ii. 2.")7. • 

Gum of trees is the jnicc straining through, ii. 7. 

Gum trngneanth, dis.si>lu(ion of, ii. .16,5. 

Girtns h.i\e sivegt odoui^’uip being strained, ii. 8. 
Guiqiowder, force of, to wliat asenbed, ii, 11; cireds 
proilueed by the iiiveii^oii of, ii. 4^1. * 

H teuiT, a fanatic, ii. 2.50; saying of a woman as he 
]iassrd to e.t cent ion, ii. 2.50. a 

Ilaeket, Dr., one of the l.atin translators of the Essays, 
i. .5. 

Hair on lieasls, what causes, ii. 7. ^ 

Hairs, producing of, of divers polours, ii. 22; altering 
the colour of, li. 116. 

Haiinibars f^if of Fnbiiis and Marccllus, i, 112; a 
remark nf bis upon F.ibiuB, i, 119, 

Hanno'l answer to the Itoinaii senators, i. 119. 
Hansbye's eaiisc, bribe accepted in,*y the lord Chan¬ 
cellor, ii. .523. ^ 

Harmony, what cimstilules, ii. 2S; when sweetest and 
lic-st, li. 38; and empire, energies of, birnj by Pan, 

i. 291. » 

Hartshorn, good for agues and infections, ii. 91. • • 
IlRsty selling as disadvanlageablo as interest, i. 36. 
Hatton, Lord Chancellor, witty saying of his, i. 112, 
Hawkhis, Sir John, his and Sir Francis Drake’s voyage 
^ to the West Indies unfortunate, ii. 212; their deaths, 

ii. 212. * m 

Hayward’s, Dr., Hisftry of the Deposing of Richird 

H., Bacon’s answer to <2ueen Elizabeth therein, i. 
111 . , 
ealth, of^ody, i. 202; chambers of, i. 267f new 
advices upon, ii. 468; essayv^n the regimen of, 4 
39; a precept for long lasting, L 39. 


S5tl 

Healing of wounds, experiment on, ii. 89. 

Hearing, displeasure of, ii, 93; hindering or helping 
of, ii. 44; when prayed on hill and answer, ii. 483; 
preceiicnre given to lawyers by descent, ii. 474. 
Heat, under the equinoctial, li. 69; effect of on liquors, 
*'• 47 the suit causi'th his most vehement heats 
whilst in Leo, and why, iL 139; qualifiratioii of by 
moisture, ii. 90; under earth, experiment touching, 
ii. 122; rx{ieriinoiu loiiohing the power of, ii. 23; 
against the waste of the body by, ii. 467 ; and time, 
like o|N>rationa of, ii. 45; table of degrees or com¬ 
parative instances of heat, iii. 379, 

Heals, great and early ones, danger of, ii. 109 ; several 
working tho same effect, ii. 118. 

Heathens mistaken in supposing tlto world an image 
of God, i. 194. 

Heavenly bodies, theory of the matter composing them. 

i. 416; theory of their motions, i. 431; history of, 
shoulil only embrace pheiiomeiia and not dogmas, 

ii. 574; detailed staten^mt of, ii. 676; when the 
substance is different from that of Ibis lower orb, 
ii. 580; ebang^ in, ii. 581; some instances of, ii. 
582; not to lio ascribed to atmospheric errors, ii. 
583; motion of, not cvidenco of their cteniity, ii. 
.583 ; may act on one another, ii. .583; that straggle 
frpm cx|M*rience, Aristotle’s theory that they are not 
subject to heat, ii. 584. 

Heavens, rapid motion of, without noise, ii. 26; sur¬ 
prising changes and anomalies take place therein, 
apparent from tho appearance of new stars, ii. 682. 
Heavy and light, history of, lii, 465. 

Hebrew mysteries, origin of tho fable of Pan, i. 290. 
Hebrews, their diligence about sounds, ii. 35; com¬ 
monwealth, justicoiiii tho gate of the, ii. 508. 

Hector, Dr., his saying to the London dames, i, 78. 
Helps for intellectual powers, published by Kawley, in 
his Kesuscitatio, i. G. * 

Jlel velian name, no small band to knit their confedera¬ 
cies the faster, ii. 14 I. 

Ilelwissa, rnnn-ssion nf, ii, 317. 

Hemlock, taking olf the form of execution of capital 
nfli iidcrs ill Athens, ii. 8.5. 

Hemp, advantage of planting, ii. 384; prophecy on, 
with respect to England, i. 43. 

Henry III, of France, death of, by murder, ii. 390. 
Henry IV. of France, murdered, ii. 390. 

Henry V., his success wonderful, hut wanted con¬ 
tinuance, ii. 345. « 

Henry VI., his prophecy of Henry VII., i. 43, 

Henry V’ll, the only blemish of his reign the inultiliific 
of penal laws, ii. 236; history of, by Bacon, noticed 
in a letter to the king, i. 274 ; depre-sst'd bis nobili¬ 
ty, i. 28 ; in his greatest business imparted himself 
to none but Morton anil Fox, i. 29; his device re¬ 
specting farms, i, 37; was a suspirinus, but a stout 
maill i. 40; claims under Edward the (omfessor, i. 
315 ; accession to the crown, i. 314 ; difficulties of 
his title, i. 315 ; entry into London, i. 316; his eoro- 
^ naftoii, i. 317; holds his first Parliament, i. 317; 
attainder of his enemies, i. 318; his marriage, i. 
3ip; conspiracy of iSimnell, i. 320 ; defeats the rchela 
at Newark, i. 324 ; causes the queen to be crowned, 
i. 325; character as a lawgiver, i. .335; his iiiiquitoua 
mod« of extorting money, i. 374; bis treaty of 
marriage with Margaret of .Savoy, i. 380; decline 
of bis health, i. 380; his death, at Richmond, i. 

381; character of. 1. 381; hia love of peace, hia 
saying upon it, i. 381. 

Henry VIII. authorized by Parliament to name com¬ 
missioners to purge the cancgi law, ii. 231, 235; 
bis accesaion^ i. 385; character of, L 365. 
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Henry, Prince of Waleg, i. 284; praiwd by Bacon, i. 
404; big death, i. 404; hif) character, i. 404. 

Heraclidee, hia opinion of the universe, ii. S76. 

Heraclitus, his sayiiiR, i. H6,122; his censure of men’s 
conceits, i. 173 ; the two opinion i of a book of his 
not now extant, ii. l.')8 ; his theory discussed, i. 439. 

Herliert, Mr. Secretary, sent to Essex House, with 
message from the queen, ii. 356. 

Herbert, dedication to, ii. 431. 

Herbs, some soils put forth odorate, ii. 128; and trees, 
experiment touching the lasting of, ii. 78; on making 
them medicitiahle, ii. 69. 

Hereditary succession, ii, 424. 

Heresy, olli'iicu of, ii. 165 ; of Adamites, ii. 443. 

Heresies, meijitations on, i. 71; and schisms, the 
greiilest scandals, i, 12. 

Heretic, converted by the king, i. 372; Vorstius, a 
celebrated, li. 306. 

Heretics, by their morality insinuate against God, i. 70. 

Heretical religion, and falmlous philosophy springs 
from the eoinmixturo of both, i. 195. 

Herillus’s opinion revived by the Artabaptists, i. 220. 

Hcnna(>hrodite8, ii. 82. 

Hero, explanatiori of an altar described by him, iL 570. 

Hcthriiigton, David, declaration of, ii. 366. 

Hialas, Peter, brings proposals for the inarriagf of 
Prince Arthur and a princess of Spain, i. 364 ; sent 
ambassador to Scotland, i, 364. 

Hiccough, experiment touehiiig the, ii. 90. 

Hierarchy, ilegree of, i. 175. 

Hieroglyphics and gtistures, i. 212. 

Hippiiis’s dispute with Socrates on his sordid instances, 
i. 188. 

HijipiM'ras, how clariOcd, ii. 8. * 

Hijipocrates narrated special cases of his patients, i. 
203 ; rule fur dress^in summer and winter, ii. 16. 

History, civil, by Uacun, i. 273 ; of Great Britain, i. 386; 
of Britain, i. 280 ; oi Henry VII., i. 314 ; of Hcnryr 
opinion of. i. 277; ap|icndices of, 1 192; of the 
cliiircli militant, i. 192; civil, i. 189, 191; of crea¬ 
tures, perfection of, i. 187 ; marvels, defleicncy of, i, 
187; uses of, i. 188; arts, is delicient, i. 188; cre¬ 
dulity of, ecclcsinsticul history an example of, i. 171; 
delieienries of, i. 189; ecclesiastical, i. 191; eccle¬ 
siastical mixed with fable, i. 171 ; just and perfect, 
i. 189; literary, deOeicney of, i. 187; uses of, ii. 
187; natural, and division of, i. 187; deficiency of, 
i. 188 ;a>f inerhanics neglected, i. 188 ; of inerlianics 
assists niiturni philosophy,!. 188; natural, instances 
of fabulous matter in, i. 171 ; the basis of natural 
philosophy, ii. 558 ; of [irophecy denciciit, i. 191 ; to 
be done witli wisdom, sobriety, and reverence, or not 
at all, i. 192; relates to the memory,!. 187 ; diflerent 
kinds of. natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary, i. 
187; varieties of, i. 190; of providence, judgmtnts, 
&c., i. 192; answering to memory in the iftind of 
man, i. 192; called narrations, i. 189; called chro¬ 
nicles, i. 189. ^ 

Histones make men wise, i. 55. , 

Holland, our alliance with, ii. 383. 

Holies, Hir Jo!r^, charge against for scandal, ii. 307. 

Holy orders, examination for, ii. 427. 

Holy war, ii. 435; advertisement touching, iL 436; 
extent of. iL 440. • 

Homer, Alexander’s admiration of, L 179. 

Homer’s verses, prosperous men’s fortunes compared* 
to, i. 197, 225. 

Homicide, involuntary, ii. 297; Roman law of, ii. 297. 

Homonymiie, cases of iteration to be purged away in 
reilucing the common law, ii. 232. 

Honest mind, value oet on a friend by/ui, iL 333. 


Honey ,«experiment touching, ii. 116. 

Honour, true, of a strong composition, ii. 302; the 
king is the fountain of, ii. 297: its three things, L 
44; and reputation of, essay on, L 57; the king is 
the fountain of, i. 63; the spur of virtue, i. 73; the 
saying of Consalvo as to, ii. 299. 

Honours of the ancients to eminent men in civil merit, 

i. 177. 

Honours among the Romans, human, hcroical, and 
divine, i. 177. 

Ho[m;, the portion of gp'eat men, i. 180 ;* meditations on 
earthly, i. 68. ^ , 

Homs, the renewing of, ii. 101. 

Horses’ teeth, ii. 101. ^ 

Hospital, divers have but 4he name, and are^nly 
wealthy Ilkncfices in r(>spect of the- mastership, ii. 
2391; a number of hospitals, with competent endow- 
mcX<ts, more relief to the poor than one hospital of an 
exorbitant greatness, ii. 240 ; houses of relief and 
correctiop commended, as mixed hospitals, where the 
impotent is relieved and the sturdy buckled to work, 

ii. 241. 

House of Commons, power of, ii. 380, 

House of Peers, th«f power of, ii. 380. 

Houses, use is preferable to uniformity, i. 49; ill air, 
ways, markets, and ncighliours make an ill seat, i. 49. 
Houses of husbandry, law respecting, t. 349. 

Howard, Lord Henry, his conversation witlt the«king, 
i. 123. • • 

Hugh of Bordeaux, i. 199. 

Humuiiity, (see human philosophy,) i. 201. 

Hum.ni knowledge concerns the mif.d, i. 205. 
ilumaii nature, capacity of, i. 201. 

Human philosophy, i. 201; division of, i. 201; man 
as an individual, i. 201; os a member of society, 
i.SjOl. 

Humiliation, Christian’s duty, ii. 4SS; necessity of 
tfiari’s feeling, ii. 486. 

Hniiiility of Kolornon, i. 176. 

Ifusks, most seeds leave their, ii. 348. 

Hurts, judgment of the cure or, ii. 379. 

Hutton, justice, speech to, on his being made justice 
of rommuii iil|as, ii. 478.^. 

Hyhis, story o!( ii. 31. 

Hypocrisy draws near to religion for hiding itself, 
i. 76. •• 

Hypix-rites, meditations on, i. 69 ; the dilTcrence be¬ 
tween them and heretics, L 69 ; Dr. Laud’s raying 
of titem, i. 122. 

• r 

Iccnus’s wings, comparison drawn, ii. 335. 

Ice, turning water into,<ii. 10. ' « 

Idolatry, degrees of, ii. 438. 

Idol|. of the >• 207; Grecians, i. 207; of 

the mind, make men churlish, i. 166. 

Ignorance, our Saviour’s iiatt show of power to subdue, 
i. 176: makes men churlish and mutinous, i. 166; 
inconvenience of, i. 182 ; and prejudice, iL 415. 
IIIu8tra\ion, love of, i. 279. 

Iirnigt's are said to fix the cogitations, i. 206. 

Imaginary sciences, i. 199. 

Imagination, how to be entertained,!. 131; cures af¬ 
fected by the, ii. 136; force of, ii. 124; force%>f imi¬ 
tating that of the sense, ii. 107; ^^t of on UiL. 
minds and spirits of men, ii. 129; poesy relates to 
the, i. 187; fable of Ixion as lo, i. 165; confederaSgr 
of< science wit^ the, L 172; fascination iho art of, 

L 206 f how to raise and fortify the, i. 206; com- 
meftridment of reason over the, i. 206 ;*power of on 
t the body, L 202. e* 

Immateriate virtues, emisaion of from the minds of 
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men, ii. 129; touching the traiumuaioiy aifd influx 
of, ii. 124. 

Impeachment must be by oath, ii. 289. 

Impoisoning by odours, ii. 127. 
impuisonment, offence of, ii. 308. 

Importation of foreign commodities, advice upon, ii. 366. 
Imports, impositions on, ii. 278. 

Impositions on imports and exports, ii. 278; on mer¬ 
chandises, argument concerning, ii. 278; intermis¬ 
sion of, from Richard II. to Queen Mary, iL 281. 
Impostors, meditations on, i. 70; its scvei%l kinds of 
imposture, i. 7IT. • 

jfhiposture and credulity, concurrence betwccilt i. 171. 
Impression, a branch of human philosophy, i. 202. 
Impnsonment,^ fur contcm'pt may be disej^rged when, 
ii. 484; fur^ontempts, ii.^80. 

Improper conduct of clergy, ii. 414. 

Impropriations, ii. 429. 

Impulsion, experiments touching, ii. 103. 

Inanimate bodies, sounds in, ii. 35. 4 

Incension, use of to windy spirits, ii. 268. 

Inclination, men’s thoughts accord with, i. 45. 
Incorporation of metals, uses of, ii. 456. 

Incurable, a wise physician will consider whether his 
patient bo incurable, ii. 17. 

Induction by nature, better than as described in logic, 

i. 208; of logicians, errors of, i. 20B. 

Indiaif wealth, ad^ce^jconcerning, ii. 387. 

Indian maize, its spirit of nourishment, ii. 15; its use, 

ii. 467. 

Indians, their self-^crifice. by fire, i. 46. 

Indies, the greatness of Spain, but an accession to suc\^ 
as arc masters by sea, ii. 201, 214. 

Induction, what form of, should be introduced, i. 434. 
Induration of bodies, ii. 20; by assimilation, ii.%1; 

, by sympathy, ii. 116; of inrtsis, ii. 461, 462. 
Infections, transmission of, ii. 125. * 

Infectious diseases, experiment on, ii. 46. 

Infusions, experiments touching, in liquor and air, ii. 9. 
Influxioii, divine, i. 206. • ^ 

Informers, abuses of common, li. 236 ; recommendation 
to appoint an olficcr over tiicni, ii. 236. * 

'Injunction, fur staying suiR at cummSnflIaw, ii, 481; 

upon defendant’s confession, ii. 472. 

Injunctions, as to granting, ii. 472; as to mabing, ii. 
474 ; to be enrolled, ii. 484; against waste, ii. 481; 
for possession, ii. 481; not granted or stayed on pri¬ 
vate petition, ii. 480; for stay of suits, iJ. 483^ not 
granted on mere priority of sui^ ii. 480. • 

Ink, cuttle, experiment touching, ii. 100. 

Innovations in the church, pregiution to be used of, 
ii. 378; in thfl laws, ii. 513; essay of, i. 32. 
Inquisitiont a bulwark against the entrance of tho tr^^th 
of God, ii. 248; concerning the wini!s, iii. 438. 
Insecta, experiments touchin^the, ii, 100. 

Inspissation of the air,eflrect m, ii. 127. 

Instauration, the greai, iii, 329; notice of, i.*27B. 
Instinct of bees and ants, ii. 9.3. * 

Integrity of learned men, i. 168. • • 

Intellsct, scaling ladder of the, iii. 519. 

Intellectualists, censure of their errors, i. 173. 

IntellectiwI powers, discourse concerning helps for 
them, i. 104; have fewer means to work upon tffem 
m tfAn tho will Ar body, i. 106; exercise the prevail¬ 
ing help, i. 106. * * 

Interlocutory, orders as to, ii.-472. # 

Interpretation of scripture, i. 241; of rifiure, i. 462, 
Interpreter, qi^ities of the, ii. 543; duties of the, 
ii. 544. •• 

Interrogatories, who: sUowed, ii. 483. 

Invarive war, ii. 288. 
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Inventions, sometimes the cause of riches, i. 42; in¬ 
ventory of, now in use, i. 88; tho race of hindered 
by the motives for the search of knowledge, i. 97; 
by chance, represented by hunting Ceres, I, 293; 
new, how found, i. 199; very imperfcct, i. 422; 
modes of, in use, reviewed, L 429; cflects produced 
by the invention of printing, gunpowder, and the 
compass, i. 431. 

Invention of two kinds, i. 207; arts and sciences defi¬ 
cient, i. 207; want of, in professors, i. 174. 
Invention and discovery, hopes and prosperts of thrir 
progress, i. 431; from the o{)eration of time, i. 431; 
from tho power of chance, i. 432; from transterring 
end applying inventions already known, i. 433; from 
the union of the empirical and philosophical means 
of arts and srienees, i. 433 ; from the errors of times 
past, i. 433; tiwans of performance, general maxima 
concerning, i. 433. 

Invention and memory, di«;prco between, i. 186. 
Inventors of arts were, by (ho ancients, consecrated 
amongst the gqjls, i. 177. 

Inventors consecrated by the ancients, i. 207. 

Iphicrates, saying of his, i. IIS; his opinions of, ami 
method of treating with tho LaccdKinonian war, ii. 
204, 250. 

IpichratcB, the Athdnian, i. 289. 

Ireland twice invaded by the Spanianls, ii. 206; in¬ 
vaded by tho Spaniards in 1580, ii. 207; reduction 
to civility by King James, ii. 285; civilization of, ii. 
477; against tho new boroughs in, ii. 514; how to 
act with, in religious matters, ii. 477; directions for 
governing, ii. 477'. its savage state, ii. 452; letters 
to Sir George Villisrs relating to, ii. 190, 191 ; con¬ 
siderations touching tho plantation in, ii. 183; the 
queen’s service in, ii. 188 ; Icf^r to .Secretary Cecil 
after defeat of the Spanish forces in Ireland, invit- 
• ing him to embrace the care of reducing that king¬ 
dom to civilly, ii. 187; the roots of troubles of Ire¬ 
land, ii. 190. 

Iron, a quality of it, ii. 138; commands gold, ancient 
wise men’s saying, ii. 285; n brave commodity in 
new plantations, i. 41; weight of, in water, ii. 464. 
Iron and flint, union of, ii. 455. 

Iron and brass, union of, ii. 456. 

Irresolution, examples against, i. I6i>. 

Irrigation anil watering ground, ii. 80. 

Isaliella, Queen, her saying about goml formtifi. 56. 
Isburgh, diaries V. forceii from, ii. 300, 21.3. 

Italy, state of, during tiic time of Queen Kiizolieth, 
ii. 248. 

Iterations, loss of time excepting iterating tho slate of 
the question, i. 32. 

Ixion, fable of, as to imaginativeness, i. 165; fable cf, 
a figure of fabulous learning, i. 199. 

JxiLS, infectious smell of, ii. 126. 

James, Saint, his saying, i. 35. 

Japies, King, advice to country gentlemen to go from 
London, i. 124 ; anecdotes of, i. 124. 

James k and Edward III., comparison drawn, ii. 268. 
Jason, tho Thessalian, a saying of his, i. 115; his in¬ 
tended expedition into Persia put a stop to by bis 
death, if. 223. ^ 

Jaundice, medicines for tho, ii. 136, 

Jssting, when dii^aceful, ii. 486. 

Jests, certain things ought to be privileged from i. 40. 
Jesuits the greatest exactors, ii. 254. 

Jesuits, their precepts and use, i. 30; praised for awde- 
• ing human learning, i. 98; Chanes’s, King of Swe¬ 
den, conduct tqprari them, i. 112; prind^e of pu- 
nishmenko^ iL 291. 
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Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, his last words, ii. 265; the 
construction of them by the Catholics, ii. 265. 

Job, the book of, pregnant with natural philosophy, i. 
175; full of natural philosophy, i. 98. 

- Jonson, Benjamin, one of the Latin t.'anslators of the 
essays, i. 5. 

Jones, Sir William, speech to, on being made Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, ii. 476. 

Jotham, parable of, ii. 270. 

Journals and annals commended by Tacitus, i. 190. 

Jovinianus, how death of caused, ii. 127. 

Joy, eficcts of, ii. 96. 

Joy of Pius Quintus, ii. 1.35. 

Judah and Issachar’s blessing will never meet, i. 37. 

Judge, grants of, ii. 413; a popular one a deformed 
thing, ii. 475. 

Judges fall U{)on their knees to the king, ii. 495; the 
duties of, defined, ii. 478; duties of, ii. 475; dircc* 
tions how and what they are to study, ii. 478; their 
odlce, i. 58; the four parts of, i. 58; strange that 
they should have noted favourites, i. 59; necessity of 
their knowing the law, ii. 295; their stay upon cir> 
cuit, ii. 379; choice of good, ii. 378 ; as to a charge 
to be mode by the king or lord chancellor, ii. 379; 
Sir E. Coke’s letter, ii. 507 ; letter to the king in the 
case of commendams, ii. 492; as to the WcHih, ii. 
379; their honour the king’s whom they represent, 
ii. 378; king’s admonition to the, in case of coin- 
mendams, ii. 493; people not competent, ii. 419; 
holding their places during his majesty’s pleasure, 
ii. 499 ; liiu-s and portraitures of good, ii. 47.S ; Sir 
F. Bacon to the, ii. 515; puisne, when they should 
bo prefermi, ii. 379. • 

Judges of circuits, directions to, ii. 475. 

Judgment at common law, persons suing to be relieved 
against to enter into good bond, ii. 472. 

Judgment, ii. 210; a minister should not trust wholly 
in his own nor in servants’, ii. 377; arts of, L 2l6; 
where deficient, i. 211. * 

Judicial charges and tracts, ii. 471. 

Juggler, tricks of a, ii. 130. 

Julianus's edict against Christians, i. 176, 

Julius Ctesar, an instance of excellence in arms and 
learning, i. 164; forsook clo<iuenco for tlio wars, 
1.234. 

Julius III., Pope, his apophthegms, i. 108. 

Juno’s suitor, or baseness, i. 208, 

JuriMliction of the pope confined by EdwanI T., ii. 390. 

Jiirisilietion of the courts, ii. 379; of Court of Chancery, 
ii. 471. 

Jury of the verge, directions to, ii. 290. 

Justice, eoiiiinutativo and distributive, coincidence be¬ 
tween, and arithmetical and geometrical proportion, 
i. 194. . 

Jiistirc, chief, his behaviour to deputies, ii. 417. 

Justice, the lantern of, ii. 321; the ordinary courts 
of, ii. 380 ; delays of, torture, ii. 487; ordinances for 
ho right administration of in chancery, ii. 469; ex¬ 
amples of, for terror, ii. 380; next to religion,' ii. 
378; panegyric on King James's odministiytion of, 
i. 306. 

Justice and protection necessary for the recovery of the 
hearts of the Irish, ii. 189; summary justice recom¬ 
mended for an interim, ii. 189. 

Justices of peace, choice of, ii. 380. , 

Justinian’s reduction and recompilation of the civil 
laws, ii. 231, 235. 

Justs, their glories chiefly in the chariots, L 45. 

KxivxB,'lord, letter from Bucking^un to the, ii. 521; 
declaration of, ii. 370. 


Kermcssor^rlet powder, ii. 99. 

Kernels laid at the roots make plants prosper, ii. 13; 
better reason of, ii. 13. 

Kernes, their licentious idleness one of the roots of the 
Irish troubles, ii. 190. , 

Kildare, Earl of, supports the counterfeit Plantagcnct, 

i. 321; slain near Newark, i. 325. 

King James’s correction of Lord Bacon’s MSS., i. 
277; letter to the, dn legal proceedings, ii. 512; 
eulogium on, ii. 272; compared to Nerva and 
Trajan,, ii. 272; answer to, frow Gorbamhury, 
touching Lord Cpke and Buckingham, ii. 519; 
]etter|from Lord C. Bacon to, touching patents,^. 
527; duty of, i. 222; duties, of professions, i. 2^3; 
of aflections, i. 223; praise of the, i. 1 Cl,#162; 
letter to, fouching therexamination pf Peacham, ii. 
5lf. 

KiAg'k of^lmonition of the judges fur their freedom 
of speceh touching the commendams, ii. 493; style 
and titigs, suggestions as to the, ii. 145 ; his prero¬ 
gative, cases of, ii. 165; in war and peace, ii. 165; 
in trade, ii. 166; in the persons of his subjects, ii. 
166; in his person solutus Icgibus, yet his acts 
limited by lavv, ii. 169; the corporation of the 
crown dilfers from all other corporations, ii. 177; 
several privileges of the king stated, ii. 178; the 
doctrine respecting homage to the crown in that act 
of Parliament for the banishment of the (Spencers, 

ii. 178; observations upon it,*ii.^78; the Commons 
entertaining certain [letitions eoncerning private 
injuries of merchants from the Spaniards asserted 
to be a derogation from his |Ircrogative, ii. 197; 

* letter to the judges touching the case of commen- 
daiiis, ii. 493 ; right of purveyance, ii. 388 ; entry, 
froclumatiun on the, ii. 451. 

Kings, conduct of tiieir servants, i. 161 ; laboured 
,speech unbecoming in, i. 161; advantages of learned, 
i. 177; duty of subjects to, i. 168; learned, ailvan- 
tages of, i. 164, 165; truly learned, almost a miraclo 
for to be, i. 162; style, ^nroclamation on, ii.^453; 
styled gods on cartlJ^ ii. 376; not envied l>ut by 
kiiigi, i. 17; in eouiicil not to open his own inclina¬ 
tion loo yiiKdi, i. 29 ; high rate they set upoir 
frioiiilship, i. 33; the power of princes to add great¬ 
ness to their kingdoms, i. 39; a wise prince to dis¬ 
cern the intentions of aspirers, i. 41. 

King’s Bench, power of, laid down in llagg's case, ii. 
507. 

Kill’s court, choice of officers for the, ii. .3S7. 

King’s College, Caitiliridge, phenomenon in, a wooden 
building there containing bells, iij. 543. 

Kingdoms, essay on llieir true greattiess, i. 36; their 
power in the warlike disposition of the people, i. 36; 
*for greatnes# should profess arms as their principal 
occupation, i. .78; should beware of siding with 
factions, i, 55; too hflifh factions a sign of weakness 
in frinres, i. 56; description of a king, i. 62; a 
paxligal king nearer a tyrant than a parsimonious, 

, j. 63; five things of which he should have a special 
care, i. 63. ^ 

Kinsalc, Spaniards defeated at, and their general, 
d’A Vila, taken prisoner, ii. 200, 211; bravery of the 
English at the battle of, ii. 211; treaty at, ii. 211. 
Knighthqpd, advice to bestow some«imong the 

* takers of the plantations ig Ireland, li. 185, 

Knowd, James, the coijfession of, ii. 366; seflt to 

Tyrone by 4ee, ii. 350. 

Ksumedge, praise of, i. 79; on the ends of, i. 81; 
to be limited ^ religion and to bc*referred to use, 
i. 81; a preserrative against unbelief, i. 83; impedi¬ 
ments of, i. 8^; the different desires of the dclivervl 
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and received of, i. 8.5; like water, never ariaA higher 
than the level from which it fell, i. 85; its end 
generally mistaken, i, 87; on the crrora in the 
mind in the inquisition of, i. 91; Bacon’s thoughts 
of, L 96; generates pride, i. 162; is power, i. 182; 
of man like water, springing from below, descending 
from above, i. 193; divided into divinity and philo¬ 
sophy, i. 193; Plato's opinion of, i. 161; advantages 
of to its possessor, L 182; insures immortality, i. 
183; pleasiyes of the greatest, i. 183; not the 
quality of, that can swell the mind, i# 162; not 
like lines, i. 193; like brandies of a tree, i. 193; 
X^sire of perfect, the cause of the fall of man, i. 

; dignity of, is to sought in the archetype, 
i. t 74; true, is wisdom, i. 174; us^ of, i. 163; 
objecliuiistoadvanreincn^f, i, 162; praise of-in the 
Scrijitures, i. 176 ; aspiring to the cause of tni^fall, 
i. 162; contemplation of tiod's crcaturcsqirothiccth, 
i. 163; delivery of, by aphorisms, i. 214; critical, 

i. 217; pcdantical, i. 217; is pabulum admi, i. 207; 

as pyramids, whereof history is the basis, i. 197; 
is a representation of truth, i. 171; of ourselves, i. 
233; tjoloinon's observations og the nature of, i. 
163; VI hen a cause of anxiety, i. 163; increases 
anxiety, Kloloraon says, i. 163; limits of, i. 163; 
huiniiiii/.c.s men’s minds, i. 181; improves private 
virtues, i. 181; removes temerity, levity, and inso- 
lenry, i. 182; sand vain admiration, i. 182; miti¬ 
gates the fear of death or adverse fortune, i. 182; 
tradition of, not ingenuous but magistral, i. 173; 
erroneous motiges for the acquisition of, i,* 174; 
error of too early reducing into method, i. 173; 
advantages of, i. 174; true end of, i, 174; civil,!, 
228 ; of others, i. 232 ; advancement of, interrupted 
by being applied to professions, i. 174; impfbvcs 
murals, i. 182. * 

• 

LxnIII-a encouraged by reward, i. 184. 

[jabyrinth of Dicdalus, i, 300. 

Lal^riiilhi filuin^ i. 96. * , 

Lace, making it in England, ii. 384. 

Laccdajmon, their iiicciicss in admitting naturalization, 
li. 224 ; its strength compared to a fi'tir, stronger at 
a distance, but weak at the fountain, iL 224. 

Lakes, artificial, i. 266. • 

Lamcch, his boast of murder, ii. 298. 

Land iinproveil by draining, ii. 384 ; statute for aliena¬ 
tion of, i. 343, ^ 

Lands, how to improve, ii. 38^; no such usuay as 
from improving, ii. 387. 

[.aneaster, court5)f the durhy tff, ii. 513. 

Lancashire lieing backward in religion, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth 61’ccted lour stipenda for preachers therein, 

ii. 241. * 

Lantern of justice evidence^ii. 321. 

Lard, its use in renewing warts, ii, 136. 
jassitude, experiments touching, ii. 98. 
jatin, character of language, iii, 222. 
jatimer’s, Bishop, saying how to make the kingsrieh, 
if 108. 

.atimer’s case, notes upon Lord, ii. 528. 
matter times prophesieii by Daniel, i. 191. ^ 

lull’s, Dr., saving about hypocrites, i. 122. 

Laughing, efli-cl of, ii, 97. » 

j'Tnir tracts, iii. 219. * * i 

jjaw of revolt, ii. 364. • ^ • 

Law, i. 238; the king its life, i. 63; lU life iiwthe exe¬ 
cution, ii. 1>92; reaches every wrong or injui^, ii. 
507; the common law more vrwthy than the stetutw 
law, and the law of nature more worthy than them 
both, ii. 169; favours three things, life, liberty, and 


dower, n.l76; wherea prince’s bile is 1^ law he can 
never change (he laws, for they create his title, iL 181; 
as mixed as our language, iL 230, 235; the objec¬ 
tions to our taws, ii. 230; university lectures, advice 
to raise the pension of out of the Button Estate, 
ii. 241; elcmenls of the common, iii, 219; maxims 
of, iii, 219—247; use of the, iii. 247; arguments 
in, iii. 267; the civil, not to lie neglected, ii. 380; 
the just use to be made of, ii. 486. 

Laws, the tFcatise de reguiis juris most important to 
the health of the, ii. 232; good laws some bridle to 
bad princes, ii. 234; execution of the old, ii. 267, 
286 ; English second to none, ii. 378; muttipheily 
of, evil, ii. 285; against usury, i. 3.33; against man¬ 
slaughter, i. 333; various improvements in, i. 333; 
their three natures, jura, leges, and mores, ii. 141; 
several laws are of the internal points of sefinriilion 
with Bcotiand, ii. 146 ; consideralionH touching them, 
and touching a digest of them, ii. 147; Sir Francis 
Bacon’s spei'ch in the Ilouse of Commons for the 
union of the laws of England and Scotland, ii. 158 ; 
a preparation {owards the union of those laws, ii. 
16U; the division of jus publicum, ii. 161; the 
great organ by which the sovereign power moves, 
ii. 168; although the king is solutus legibiis, Ilia 
acts are limited by law, ii. 169; jicnal, during 
James I., ii. 306 ; work on, ii. 435. 

Laws of England, i. 239 ; their dignity, i, 239; their 
defect, i. 239; civil, i. 239; how pressed, i. 238; 
how expounded, i. 238; proposal for amendment 
of, ii. 229 ; olijcctions to, and answers to those ob¬ 
jections, ii. 2:1(1; gfler of digest of, ii, 233. 

Laws written upon 4>y philosophers or lawyers, not 
slatesincn, ii. 238. 

Lawyers, not judged by the i|^uo of their causes, 
i. 203; not always the best statesmen, i. 164; not 
, the best lawmakers, i. 2:18; write what is, not what 
ought to UOaw, i. 238; fees of, ii, 474. 

Jiawgivers ure^ings after their decease, ii, 230. 

Lea, Sir James, temper and gravity of, ii. 477. 

Learned men, discredit to learning from their errors, 
i. 166; arc not slothful, i. 165; patriotism of, i. 
168; objections to learning by, i. 162; iriorigcration 
of not disallowed, i. 169; negligence of, i. 168; 
sometimes fail in exact application, i. 168 ; poverty 
of, i. 166; meanness of their employment, i. 167; 
would impose ancient precepts, i. 167; should bo 
rewarded, i. 185; works relating to, i. 185; should 
be countenanced, i. 185; influence of studies on 
the manners of, i. 167 ; in obscurity in states com- 
(lared to Cassius and Brutus in the funeral of Junia, 
i. 167; errors in their studies, i. 169 ; have preferred 
their countries’ good to their own interest, i. 168. 
Lcabied kings, dec., advantages of, i. 164, 165. 
Learniflg, will defend the mind against idleness, i. 
166; pleasures of the greatest,!. 183; humanizes 
men’s minds, i. 182; improves private virtues, i. 
,182; improves morals, i. 182; represses inconve¬ 
niences tietween men, i. 177; its cflccU illustrated 
bystho faille of Orpheus, i. 177; does not under¬ 
mine reverence of laws, i. 166; peccant humours 
of, i. 172; want of inquiry in unlaboured parts of, 
i. 189; division of, i. 187; objections of learned 
men to, i. 166; makes men more ready to agree 
• than obey, i. 164; impediments to, i. 163; soft¬ 
ens men’s minds, i. 164 ; enlarges military power, 
i. 179, 180; scriptural praise of, i. 176; ancient 
preserved by the Christian church, i. 176; relieves 
man's afflictions, i. 176; minitlcrs greater strength 
than infirmi^, i. 165; places of, i. 184 ; books of, 

L 185;, insures immortality, i. 183, uses of, i. 163; 
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coiitcntioui, i. 169, 170; unprofitable,!. 171; times 
most renowned for arms most admired for, i, 164; 
objections of politicians to, answered, i. 164; ad¬ 
vantages of, proficiency of, i. 174; teaches the use 
of distinctions and exceptions, i. I'^S; human proofs 
of the advantages of, i. 177; advantages of in 
kings, governors, and senators, L 177; endues the 
mind with tender sense, i. 168; erroneous, and dif¬ 
ferent errors of, i. 169; advantages of, in princes 
and governors, i. 164, 165; takes away levity, te¬ 
merity, and insolency, i. 182; and vain admiration 
i. 182; and mitigates the fear of death or adverse 
fortune, i. 182; flourishes in the middle of a state, 
i. 62; has its infancy, youth, strength, and old age, i. 
62: why learning now has the curse of barrenness, 
i. 87; Antisthencs’s opinion to unlearn what is 
naught was the most necessary thing, i. 120; of Eliza¬ 
beth, i. 166; excellence of and propagation of, i. 162. 

Learning and arms, instances of concurrence in, i. 
164, 165; comparison of, in advancing men, i. 183. 

Lead incorporates with copper, ii. 459 ; mixed with 
silver, ii. 108; salt of, with lead, ii. 460; weight 
of, in water, ii. 464. 

Leaf of burrage, its virtue, ii. 9. 

Leagues typified in the fable of Styx, i, 289. 

Leaves not so nourishing as roots, ij. 14. » 

Lecturers should bo tho ablest men, i. 185; inade¬ 
quacy of rewards for, i. 185. 

Ijcc, Sir Thomas, sulTcrcd for rebellion, ii. 350; his 
confession, ii. 365. 

IjCO, Sir John, notes upon the case of, ii. 527. 

I.cfltside, cxfjcrinient touching tlio, ii. 121. 

TiCgueics, suits for, ii. 514. 

Jjcgal questions for tho judges in tho case of Earl and 
Countess of Somerset, ii. 516. 

Legends, their origitg i. 70. 

Legs, how to form the calves of the, ii, II. 

Leicester, 'I'homas, Earl of, his library, ii. 508, 

Lepanto, battle of, arrested the greatno's of tho Turk, 
i. 38, 

Leprosy most contagious before maturity, i. 175. 

Lethe, tho river, runs as well above ground as below, 
i. 60. 

Letters, in business, when good, i. 53; relating to 
Chief Justice Coke, ii. 497. 

Letters patent, exemplification of, ii. 485. 

• Letters from iMrd Bacon. 

Arundel, to the. Earl of, iii. 91. 

llucon, to Sir Anthony, iii. 205, 210. 

Uarnham, to Sir Francis, iii. 156. 

Ui'KlIey, to Sir Thomas, iii. 27, 31, 198. 

Bristol, to tho Earl of, iii. 79, 149. 

Bnckhurst, to Jjord, iii. 26. 

Buckingham, to the Countess of, iii. 146. 

Buckingham, to the Duke of, ii. 375, 504, 621,525, 
626 ; iii. 26, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80,81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86,87,88,89,90,104, 106, 107, 108, 109,111, 
112, 113, 115, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 12-5, 

124, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 138, 

140, 141,‘44.5, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 15£, 15.3, 

1.54, 155, 156, 157, 169, 167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 


Jjdtera from Lord Bacon, continued. 

Cary, to Siir George, iii. 33. 

Cecil, to Sir Robert, ii. 187; iii. 9, 51,54, 55, 61,92 

9.3, 162, 192,203, 206. 

Challoncr, to Sir Thomas, iii. 37. 

Chancellor, to tho Lord, iii. 23, 26, 35. 

Chancellor of Ireland, to the Lord, iii. 113. 

Chief Justice of Ireland, to the, iii. 114. 

Clilfurd, to Lady, iii. 118. 

Coke, to Sir Edward, ii. 485 1 iii. 34. 

Conway, to Mr. Secretary, iii. 148, 149. 
Cottington.'to Sir Francis, iii. 148, 149. 

Cotton, to Sir Robert,3ii. 165. 

Davis, to^Sir J., iii. 38,200. 

Devonshire, to the Earl of, iL 33^. 

Digby, to LOad, iii. 138.' 

Dorset to the Earl of, iii. 156. 

EflgJEf to the Marquis of, iii. 65, 168. 

Egerton, t^ 8ir Thomas, iii. 91, 207. 

Ely, to the Jlishup of, iii. 30. 

Essex, to the Earl of, iii. 3, 5, 6, 8, 61, 53, 55,59,61, 
62, 200, 202, 203, 209, 210. 

Falkland, to Henry Cary, Lord, iii. 142. 

Fenton, to Lord, iii. 104. 

Fcoifecs of St. Aldat’s, Oxon, to the, iii. 171. 

Foulcs, to Mr. David, iii. 9, 38. 

Friend, to a, iii. 189, 190. 

Fulgentio, to Father, iii. 61. „ 

Fullerton, to Sir James, iii. 111. " ' 

Gondomar, to Count, iii. 170, 216, 217. 

Grevil, to Foulk.iii. 52. 

Hickes, to Mr. Michael, iii. 162, 164, 165, 166. 
Howard, to Lord Henry, iii. 56. 

Jones, to Dr. Thomas, iii. 113. 

KccMr, to the Lord, iii. 105,145, 192,193, 194, 195, 
196 . , 

Kemp, to Robert, iii. 8, 201. 

Kii?g, to the, ii. 233, 326, 328, .331, 488, 498, 499, 
500, 601, 502, 510, 611, 612, 519, .524, 526, 627; 
iii. 10, 11, 12, 14, 16,18, 20, 21, 22, 2.3, 24, 32, 

3.3, 36, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43,* 44, 4.5o46, 47, 49, 72, 
70,78. 82, 87, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100, 101, 125, 129, 
131, 134, 136, 148, 152,J58, 177, 180, 18.3, 184, 
198. 

Kinloss, to the Lord, iii. .31. 

Lea, to ihe Lord Treasurer, iii. 169. 

Lenox, to the Duke of, iii. 140. 

Lords, to the, iii. 25, 137. 

Lucy, 9 to Sir Thomas, iii. 53. 

Master of the Horse, }o the, iii. 19. 

Matthew, to Mr. Tobic, iii. 10, 21, 31, 70, 71, 143, 
149, 151, 152, 160, des. , 

Maxey, to Mr., iii. 211. 

Majj, to Sir Huirphrey, iii. 135, 156, 158. 

Maynard and Hickes, to, iii. 163. 

Mayor, to the Lord, iii. 3$) 

Meauty^, to Thomas, Esq., iii. H.**. 

Morison, to^r., iii. 197. 

Murray, to Mr., ii. 511; iii. 97, 197. 

Niece, to his, iii. 102. 

Northampton, to tho Earl of, iii. 27. 

Northumberland, to the Earl of, iii. 8, 16, 34, 38. 


173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 194. • 

Burghley, to Lady, iii. 161; to Lord, iii. 1, 2, 53,161, 
164. 

Calvert, to tho Secretary, iii. 125. 

Cambridge, to the Mayor of, iii. 168. 

Cambridge, to the University of, iii. 60,63, 64, 166; 

to Trinity College, iii. 64. 

Canterbury, to the ArchInshop of, iii. 62. 


Oxfqpl, to the Earl of, iii. 154. '' 

Oxford, to the University of, iii. 211. „ 
Fackingtoii, to Lady, iii. 197. 

Pajatine of the Rhine, to the Count, iii. 161. 
Paimer, to Mr. Roger, iii. 157. 

Petitioii intends for the House of Lords, iii. 137. 
Piefee, to Mr., iii. 39. 

Playfer, to Dr., iii.'S/. 

President, to the Lord, iii. 168. 
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Jitllen from Lord Bacon, amiitmeS. 
Prince, tu the, lii. 136, 152, 183, 191. 

Puckering, to Sir John, iii. 91, 172. 

Pye, to Sir Robert, iii. 156. 

'liueen of Bohemia, to the, iii. 63, 144. 

Quern, to the, iii. 37, 54, 55, 56, 201, 205. 

Salisbury, to the Earl of, iii. 5, 21, 25, 39, 40, 164. 
SaviJIe, to Sir Henry, i. 104 ; iii. 71. 

Servant, to his, iii. 191. 

Skinner, to S^r Vincent, iii. 35. 

Southampton, to the Earl of, iiL 38. • 

Stanhofie, to Sirtlohn, iii. 51. • 

^casurcr, to the Lord, iii. 1, 9, 52, 142, 162^ 163. 
Vilbcrg, to Lord. iii. 73, 74, 75, 171. 

Vill!crs, to Sir (;cori;e, iti 326, 328. 330^518; iii. 12, 
15, 19, 20; 4.5, 47, 48, 4*. 50, 72, 97, 194, 199. 
Wake, to .Mr. Isaac, iii. 115. 

Weston, to Sir Kirliard, iii. 1.5.5. 

Williams, to Dr., iii. 64, 137, 145. 

Winchester, to the Bishop of, ii, 435. 

Wotton, to Sir Henry, iii. 522. 

V ork, to the Archbishop of, iii. 160. 

York, to the Lord President of, iii, 168. 

Leltrrs to Ijord Bacon. 

Bacon, from Sir Edmund, iii. 101. 

Budley, from Sir Thomas, iii. 28. 

Bucffiiigham, frq^ tlic Duke of, ii. 54, 522, 523, 524, 
.52.5; iii. 102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 11.5, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 123,,121, 12.5, 128, 129, 130, lOf; 132, 
133, 138, 1.50, 171, 173, 174, 17.5, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 187, 188,211. * 

Burghloy, from Lord, iii. 201. 

Cambridge, from the University of, iii. 166, 167« 
Cecil, from .Sir Robert, iii. 20 If 
Coventry, from Sir 'i'honias, in. 157. « 

Englefvld, from Sir Francis, iii. 107. 

Ess(‘x, from the Earl of, iii. 37, 196,200,202,203, 
204, 20.5, 209; tu tlu«(|U(cn, iii. 55. 

Franklin, from f^dward, iii. 169. 

Friend, from some, iii. 10.5. 
firevil, from Fuulkc, iii. 

Keeper, from the Lord, iii. 147. 

King, from the, ii. .502; iii. 50, 167. 

Lenox, from the Duke of, iii. 140. 

Marlin, from Richard, iii. 100. 

Matthew, from Mr. Tobic, iii. 97, 98, 99, 114, 118, 
126,127,160. •, 

Meautys, from Thomas, Esq., fli. 138, 140, 141, 142, 
14.5, 146, 179. 

Oxford, from flic University of, iii. 65. 

Sackvilla, from Sir Edward, iii. 144. 

Selden, from John, Esq., ii. 530. * 

Villiers, from Sir George, ii. 498; iii. 101, 173. 
Williams, from Dr., iii. 13^ 

Yelverton, from Sif Henry, ii. 503, 528, • * 

Coke, Sir Edward, to the king, ii. 502. a 

Council, to the, from the Earl of Essex, iii. 66. , , 
Council, privy, to the king. iii. 175. 

Dcudati, to, from Dr. Kawley, iii. 67. 

Esscx,/rom the Earl of, to Mr. Anthony Bacon, iii. 3,4. 
Gruter, Mr. Isaac, to Dr. Rawley, iii. 68, 69, 70f 
i^aynwaring, Dr. Roger, to Dr. Rawley, iy. 66. 
Rowley, to Dr., from Mon. Dcodate, iii. 67. • 

Levant, their behaviour to princes a good mml, 
i. 168. • * , 

Lewis XL qf France, his mode of mixing wilji in¬ 
feriors, i. 294; saying of, L IJ^; his closeness wb§ 
his tormentor, i. 34; his intention to make a perfect 
law out of the civil law Roman ,ii, 231, 235. | 


Libel, observations on one published in 1592, ii. 243. 
Libels, when frequent the sigiu of troubles, L 33; 

always favoured, ii, 413. 

Liberators the third in honour, i. 58, 

Liberty, motion of, what, ii. 8. 

Licenses, good ccrtilicale required for granting, ii. 486. 
Lie. enormity of giving the, rose from opinion of 
Francis ]., ii. 298 ; ancients did not consider it deep 
oflcncc, ii. 298. 

Lies, why men love them, i. 11; why it is such a dis¬ 
grace, i. 11; great ellect of cross, i. 67; breed opi¬ 
nion, and opinion brings on substance, i, 57. 
Lieutenants, lord of counties, choice of, ii. 380. 

Life, prolongation of, Aristotle's remarks concerning, ii. 
16 ; prolongation of.ii, 47; iit.467; and death,hisUiiy 
of, lii. 467 ; length and shorliirs.s of, in animals, iii. 
475 ; ill man, iii. 479 ; ineilieines for long, iii. 488; 
canons of the'duration of, iii. 512. 

Light, topics of inquiry coiiccriiing, i. 452; kindling 
of natural, i. 454; by *refraetion, ii. 402; moves 
quicker than sound, ii. 37. 

Light and sounilt the agreements and disagreeinents 
of the phenoinena of, lii. 537, 539, 511, 512. 

Light of nature, i. 239. 

Light on water like niiisic, L 194. 

LiiiTits of reason, ii 24U. 

Lincoln, Earl of, joins in 8imnell’s conspiracy, i. 322; 
his design upon the crown, i. 322; departs fur 
Flanders, i. 323; slain at Newark, 325. 

Tiincolii, case of the Bishop of, ii. 490. 

Lincostis, herb growing in the water, ii. 85. 
Liquefiable bodies, which arc not, ii. 114. 

Liquids, separation qf'i weight, appetite of, conti¬ 
nuation in, ii. 10 ; cirects of (icrcussion on, ii. 8. 
Liquors, clarifying of, li. 7; coiiiinixturc of, ii. 465; 
preservation of in wells, ii.<*57; alteration of in 
deep vaults, ii. 57; cxfieriinents touching the clari- 

* lication of. ii. 47; operation of limo upon, ii. 119; 
touching ih^compression of, ii. 119. 

Tiiijuur and powders, incorporation of, ii. 46. 

Lisbon, expedition to, ii. 200. 

Literary history, deficiency of i. 187; uses of, i. 187. 
Littleton's advice to the professors of the law, ii. 167; 

his book not of the nature of an institution, ii. 232. 
Littleton and FiUherbert, peculiarities of their writ¬ 
ings, iii. 222. 

Liturgy, i. 243; ii. 425. , 

Liver, It purge fiir opening the, ii. 466. 

Livia settled Tiberius’s succession by giving out tliat 
Augustus was recovering, i. 62 ; her speech to Au¬ 
gustus on being met by naked men, i. 113; impoi- 
soiiing figs on the tree, ii. 322. 

Living creatures and plants, alllnilies and dillcrences 
i% ii. 81. 

LiviuagTitus, his censure against Perseus’s, King of 
Macedon, mode of carrying on war, ii. 216; his 
judgment of Alexander the Great, ii. 223. 

Livy,Sii8 description of Cato Major, i. 46; of Scipio 

* AiVicanus, i. 48; his remark in the case of Antiochus 
and the jEtolians, i. 57; his saying respecting Alex¬ 
ander, i. 84. 

Loadstone, discovery of the uses of the, i. 188. 

Logic, \po early taught in universities, i. 186; con- 
■idereth things as in notion,!. 194; its dilTcrcnce 
from rhetoric, i. 216; induction by nature liettor 
* than as described in logic, i. 268; does not invent 
sciences, i. 207 ; Alexander’s reprehension of, and 
his use of, i. 169. _ . 

Logicians, induction of, errors of^. 208. 

Long life, medicines for, iii. 488. 

Lopez, Dr., report of his treasonable design against 
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the quern’a person, ii. 216; the mcanihehad to 
poison the queen and to conceal hia crime, ii. 217; 
a PortuRuese and eecretly a Jew, sworn physician 
of the household, ii. 217; gives intelligence to the 
King of Hpaiii, ii. 217; his conduct with Andrada, 
ii. 218; assents to poison the queen, ii. 218; sends 
Andrada to Siiain to contract about the rewanl, ii. 
218; communicates with Perrera thereon, ii. 219; 
his manner of corresponding, ii. 219; demands 
60,000 crowns, ii. 219; asks the queen whether a 
deceiver might not be deceived, ii. 219; Perrera 
discovered to have intelligence, ii. 219; Lopez called 
in qiieHtion, ii. 220 ; denies his confcrcticeH, ii. 220; 
confronted hy Perrera, ii. 220; falHehoud of his ex¬ 
cuses, ii. 220 ; justice of his condemnation, ii. 220; 
executed, ii. 220, [nole,] 

Love, vain, and divine, i. 227; Xenophon’s opinion of, 
i. 227 ; without love faces but pictures, and talk a 
tinkling cymbal, i. ll.*); is goodness put in motion, 
i. 81 ; his attributes, i. 2!f8. 

Level, Viscount, his attainder, i. 318; his rebellion, i. 
319; his flight to Plandcrs, i. 31!l; drowned near 
Newark, i. 32.5. 

J.ow (Jountries, ii. 451; their state in the time of 
(juecn Kiizabcth, ii. 247; observation that the same 
weather in, returns every thirty-fiVe years, i. 60. 

Low’s case of tentircs, iii. 276. 

Lucius, Commodus Verus, a learned prince, i. 178. 

Lucretius’s praise of knowledge, i. 183; his verso on 
Agamemnon’s sacrifleing hia daiighti'r, i. 13; makes 
his invectives against religion the burden of his other 
discourses, i. 70. , 

Lucky, some men arc, ii. 129, 1.%. 

Jiucullus's answer to Pompey’s remark on his rooms, i. 
50, 113; his saying^of Pompey, i. 121. 

Lumsden, Mr., charge against, ii. 307. 

Jiungs the most spongy part of the body, ii. 3.5. , 

Iiust, clFcct of, ii. 97. 

Luson, Sir John, commands a body of piemen against 
the Earl of Essex, ii. 359. 

Luther praised for awakening human learning, i. 98. 

J.ycurgus, saying of his, i. 109, 119. 

Iiycurgus’s answer to one who counselled him to dis¬ 
solve the kingdom, h. 168; his laws spoken of by 
grammar scholars, ii. 231, 234: continued longest 
without alteration, ii. 234. 

Lysimiichtis, remark on Lamia, power over Demetrius, 
i. 118. 

MAcniAVEt, i. 235, 236, 237; his saying of custom, 
i. 45; his opinion on the cause of the greatness of 
the Roman Empire, ii. 140; his saying touching the 
true sinews of war, ii. 167, 225; his saying on 
the Christian Faith, i. 21; on partial princes, is 22; 
on the effects of the jealousy of sects, i, 60; *uis ob¬ 
servation on the poverty of friars, i. 166. 

Mncrocephali esteemed, ii. 11. 

Mtecenas, his advice to Augustus Cnsar about th^ 
marriage of his daughter Julia, i. 34. 

Magic, Persian,.^. 194; Persian, the secret litenture 
of the kings, ii. 138; natural, is defective, i. 199; 
ceremonial, i. 206. 

Magicians, means used by, more monstrous than the 
end, i. 199. 

Magistrates, of subordinate, ii. 293. , 

Magistrates, considerations touching the recusant ma¬ 
gistrates of the towns of Ireland, ii. 191; advice not 
to tender the oath of supremacy to them, ii. 191. 

Magnificence, a regaf virtue, i. 63. 

Magnanimity, its nature, ii. 446. 

Magnetical, sun and moon of what, ii.*19. , 


Mahomctlnsy propagation of religion of, iL 314. 
Mahomet, ii. 439. 

Maize, Indian, its use, ii. 467. 

Majoratioii of sounds, ii. 31. 

Majors, alterations which may be called, ii. 114. 
Malcficiuling, experiment on, ii. 122. 

Male anil female, diflcrcnces between, ii. 117. 

Mallet's Life of Bacon, notjee of wisdom of the ancients, 

i. 27.3. 

Malmsey, what nitre good for when ^dissolved in, 

ii. 128. A 

Malt, expTTiments toucking, ii. 66. ‘ 

Man, fall *f, induced by desire of perfert knowledge, j/' 
175 ; knowledge of, i. 201; as an individual, i. 20 1 ; 
a member ipf society, L 2(il ; divided state of^the 
bo<ly of, I. ^2; the iniiiif of, i. 202; faculties of, use 
aiidkjlijcct of, i. 206 ; in society, i. 228; delights in 
gciieralitirs, i. 198 ; nature of mind of, i. 161 ; as an 
individual undivided state, i. 201 ; ancient opinion 
that inaniwas microcosmus, i. 202; aliment of, i. 
202 ; condition of, ii. 543, 

Man’s understanding, i. 187; knowledge like water, 
i. 193 ; flesh, vcii(>mou8 quality of, ii. 10; body, in¬ 
stances how it may be moulded, i. 105. 

Man, Doctor, Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth, ill 
treated by Philip of Spain, ii. 2b0. 

Manlius, his protestation, ii. 364. 

Manna, gathering of, ii. 10.5. , , * 

Manners of learned men, objections to learning from 
the, ansivered, i. 167; less corrupted by vicious, 
tharf half evil, men, i. 175; of learped men, discredit 
to learning from, i. 166. 

Manus Cliristi fur the stomach, ii. 470. 

Manufactures, sedentary manufactures contrary to a 
military, disposition, i. 38; advantage of ancient 
states, that they had Uaves to do the manufactures, 

i. a38. 

Marble, plaster growing ns hard as, ii. 106. 

Marcasite of metals, ii. 460. 

Marccllus, humour of, ii. ^87* « 

March, a dry one portends a whoTcsome summer, 

ii. 110! 

Man'hes, juris||iAion of the,^ii. 285. 

Margaret of Burgundy sets up a counterfeit Duke of 
York,«i. 346. 

Mariners, how furnished, ii. 383. 

Mariners’ needle, i. 207. 

Marius Caius, his conduct to the Cadurcians and de¬ 
fence of it, i. 121. 

Marriage and high life* Essay of, i. 16. 

Marrow more nourishiqg than fat, ii. 14. 

Marseilles, Spaniards had it and left it, ft. 213. 

Mart, letters of, gainst the Spanianls desired by the 
E'ftglish mercHants, ii. 195; considerations thereon, 
ii. 196. 

Martial law, useful in planmtions, i. 41 
Martial ifien^ivon to love, i. 19. *’ 

MascaiUus de interpretatione statutorum, ii. 528. 

Masin, Mr., witty answer of his, i. 111. 

Masques and triumphs, essay on, i. 44. • 

Masques, when to given at court, ii. 388. 

Master of chancery taking affidavits, ii. 463. « 

Mast^ of the chancery, it. 472. 

Masters, reference to, ii. 482; certifying state of caul^, • 
^i. 482. - • ^ 

Malvels, histoij of, deficient, i. 187; uses of, i. 188. 
Mathemetical anlh logical part of men's minds, i. 236, 
Mathematical house, i. 269. a 

Mathematics, no d^oience reported, i. 199; pure, i, 
199; sharpen the dull wit, i, 199; if wandering, 
fix the mind, i.99; if too coherent in the sense, 
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abstract it, i. 199; Univemity lectures, advice to 
raise the pension of, out of the Sutton Bfetatc, ii. 241; 
make men subtile, L 3S; a position in, that there is 
no proportion between somewhat and nothing, i. 77. 
Mathematic, the subject of it, quantity determined, i. 
• 198. 

Matrimony, onjections to our form of, ii. 426. 

Matter of divinity, i. 243. 

Matter, a fixed sum of, i. 410; characters of, ii. 11.5; 
like a common strumpet, ii. 109; alteration of, ii, 
114; qui^itity of, whether always measured by 
weight, ii. 560, 562; a table of the conjunction and 
expansion of,*in tangible bdHics, with a calculation 
of their ratios in different liodies, ii. 561 ;9account of 
the experiments fVom which the table was made, ii. 
5C1. . . , 

Matthew, hfr. Tobie, letters to, i. 277; letteii to, con¬ 
cerning the Latin translation of his essays, |ia5. 
Matthews, Mr., letter to. With the book De 8apientia 
Veterum, i. 4. 

Maturation, of drinks and fruits, ii. 49; of metals, 
ii. 49. 

May dew, for medicine, ii. 106. { 

Maximilian, assisted by Henry^i. 337; marries the 
Duchess of Urittany, i. 337. 

Maxims of the common laws, iii. 219. 

Maxima of the law, iii. 223—247. 

Me^ts that induce satiety, ii, 46. 

Mechanic arts,, the first device in, comes short, but 
refined by time, i. 85; the study of, ii, 558. 
Mechanical operations, the chief root of, ii. 8. 
Mechanical wisdom, story of Diedalua applied th, i. 300. 
Mechanical history assists natural philosophy,!. 188. 
Mechanics, history of, neglected, i. 188. 

Modes painted their eyes, ii, 99. 

Medical receipts, ii. 469. , • 

Medical remains, ii. 466, * 

Medicinal properly of pepper, ii. 14. • , 

Medicinal earth, veins of, ii. 94. 

Medicinal history is dclicicnt, i. 203. 

Mcdicinab'e, igaking htrhj and fruits, ii. 69. 

/Medicine, scamniony a strong, ii. 0; its effect on lor- 
rupt bodies, ii, :I13; change of, ii. 18; sejlarate from 
philosit[ihy, mere em]ffriral practiAi, h 201; its power 
on the mind, i. 202; deficiencies and want of reports, 
defective anatomy and hasty conclusiocs, i. 203; 
oHiec of, i. 203; and music conjoined in .Ajiollo, 
i. 203. 

Medicines, CcNus's observations on, i. 207 ;^prcpara- 
tionsof, i. 205; different qualities of, ii. 1.3;«cxperi- 
inent touching purging, ii! 13, how purging ones 
lose tlieir^ *irluc, ii. 9 ; special simples for, ii. 91; 
that condense and relieve the spirits, ii. 99. 
McdiArity of athletics, i. 205. 

Meditationes Sacric, first edition o^ i. 6; Sacree*i. 67. 
Medusa, i. 293. ^ 

Megrims, causcs^of, ii. 99; 

Melancholy, wine for preserving the s;ffrit*against ad¬ 
verse, ii. 466; drink to dissipate, ii. 9. • 

Melioration of fruits, trees, and plants, ii. 62. • • 
Ificlocotone and peach, best from seed, ii. 64, 

Melting, gold easy metal for, ii. 108. 

Memnon, or a youth too forward, i. 297. 
jMentoi'yi >• i visible images in,*ii. 131 ; 

how strengthened, ii. 133; men’s desire of, i. 190; 
that ecll in the Aind flflcd by history,!. 192 f anal 
invention, divorce between, L 186; history Aelatea 
tothe, i. 187. ** * • 

Men, thei. dispositions, i. 224; savage desires of, i. 
177; sweats of, ii. 8; uniav between all, il 4^3; 
the best books, ii. 486. 


Men's natures and ends, i. 233, 

Men's minds, logical and mathematical, L 236. 

Men's spirits, the general sympathy of, ii. 137. 

Menander of vain love, i. 227. 

Mercenaries not to be ndied on, L 37. 

Merchandises, king's right of impositions on, ii. 278; 
argument concerning imfiosiiiims on, it 278. 

Merchandise, foreign, ii. 385; ever despised by the 
kings of lliis realm as ignoble, ii. 228; flourishes in 
the decline of a state, i. 62. 

Merchants, speeches on their petition respecting Spa¬ 
nish grievances, ii. 193; grants of, ii. 279. 

Mercury, mixture of metals willi, ii. 459. 

.Mercury and sulphur, experiments on, ii. 53; and salt, 
history of, iii, 466. 

Merry, of despalrb, ii. 487; its works are the distinc¬ 
tion to find out hvpiKritcs, i. 69; examples of, fur 
comfort, li. 380; tlie while robe of, ii. 319; to what 
extent linnourahle, ii, 384; in a king when cruelty, 
ii. 384; its variation, ii. 446. 

Mcriek, Sir Uilly, leff gtfard at Essex House, ii. 358; 
pays forty shillings to the players to art Richard 
the Seeoiiil, if 3ti5; cviilriirc against, ii, 236. 

Messages, speech on receiving the king's, ii. 270. 

Metal trumpet, ii. 456. 

Metal, weight of, in water, ii. 464; drowning of the 
"base in the mare precious, ii. 108; statues, ii. 456; 
string, ii. 456; licll, ii, 456, 

Metals and vegetables, mixture of, ii. 447. 

Metals and minerals, as to the union of, ii. 459 ; sepa¬ 
ration of, ii. 460. 

Metals, variation of, into different shapes, bodies, and 
natures, ii. 460^ touching the finer sort of base, ii. 

■ 116; incor|K)rat!(>ri, uses of, ii. 456; drowning of, ii. 
457; which melt easiest, ii. 460; adulteration of, ii. 
4.59; versions of, ii. 459; quenching of, in water, 
ii. 33; which contain diffeibnt iiielals, ii. 460; ma¬ 
turation of, ii, 49; orient colour in dissolution of, 
ii. 49; 

Metaphysicmiandleth that which supposeth in nature a 
reason and understanding, i. 196. 

Mclellus, Ca'sar’s nulile answer hi, i. 181. 

Methodical delivery, i. 214. 

Mcthiisulem water, use of, ii. 467. 

Methods and arts, error of over-early reduction of 
knowledge into, i. 173. 

Metis, or rounsci, i, 312. 

Mcvorel, Dr., his answer to questions on«variation of 
metals, ii. 461; Ills answers touching restitutions of 
metals and miiierol.s, ii. 462; his answer to ques¬ 
tions on separation of metals and minerals, ii. 460; 
his answers to <]ui;slions concerning minerals and 
metals, li. 459; his qiicsiioiis, ii. 458, 

Mezeiitius, his torment quoted, ii. 16. 

hticrorosinus, ancient opinion that man was, i, 202. 

.Midas, judge lietwccii A^njIIo and Pan, i. 183. 

Military commanders, vainglory an essential point in, 

i. 57. 

Mifitary puissance, its three main parts, men, money, 
and confederates, ii. 213. 

Military disjiosition, greatness too often ascribed to, 

ii. 195. 

Military [wwer, conjunction between learning and, L 
I7p, 180; learning promotes, i. 179. 

Military virtues promoted, i. 181. 

Military arts flourish most while virtue grows, i. 205. 

Military greatness and excellence in learning united, 
i. 164,165. 

Milk, incteaaing of, in milch beasts, ii. 105; warm 
from the cow what good fer, ii. 15; apiriU of wine 
commixed with, ii. 465. 
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Mincing meat, when uacful, ii. 15. 

Mind, a settled state of, in doubt, one of the pnncipal 
supporters of man’s life, i. 69; made light % dwell¬ 
ing upon the imagination of the thing to come, i. 
69; passions of, atfect the body, ii. 95; state of, in 
controversy, ii. 420; idols of the, make men churl¬ 
ish and mutinous, i. 166; the, endued with tender 
sense by learning, i. 168; its dispositions discovered 
by physiognomy, i. 201; commandment of the, over 
the body, i. 206 ; culture of, i. 223; regimen, of, i. 
226 ; versatility of, i. 235; states of, i. 227; the 
senses are the reporters to the, i, 162; Solomon’s 
observations on the, i. 162; delects of the, learning 
prevents tire, fixing of the, i. 182; learning makes 
the, gentle and generous to government, i. 166. 

Minds, learning softens men’s, and makes them unapt 
fur use of arms, i. 164. 

Mind of man delights in generalities, i. 198; nature 
of, i. 161; knowledge respecting the faculties of, is 
of two kinds: 1, The understanding; 2. The will, 
i. 206. 

Mind of men, division of: 1. Origin; 2. Faculties, 

i. 205. 

Mind and body, action of, on each other, i. 202; power 
of medicines on the, i. 202. 

Mineral baths, i. 20.5. 

Mineral works, drowned, a speech touching the recovery 
of, li. 463. 

Minerals, imperfect ones, ii. 459; as to discovery of, 

ii. 463 ; of great value, ii. 384 ; questions touching, 
ii. 458. 

Minerals and metals, union of, ii. 459; separation of, 
ii. 460. ^ 

Mines, all rich the king’s, though in the soil of his sub¬ 
jects, ii. 228; damps in which kill, iL 127; their 
hopes uncertain, i. 41. 

Mines of (lerinany, vegetables grow in, ii. 76. 

Mining, speech on, ii. 463. 

Miiiihti‘r, his deep res|M)iisibility in acts of preferment, 
ii. 378 ; who llath'rs his king a traitur^ii. 376. 

Ministers, advicu fur the thuicc of, i. 44. 

Minister and priests, ii. 426. 

Ministry, preaching, li. 427. 

Mint, laws for correction of, i. 336; cerlificato relating 
to the, ii. 282. 

Minos’s laws, spoken of in grammar schools, ii. 231, 
234 ; a pattern among the (Irccians, ii. 231. 

Miracles, id our Saviour, related to the body, i. 203; 
meditations on, i. 67. 

Miracles, every one a new creation, i. 67 ; wrought not 
for atheists, but idolaters, i. 194. 

Mirriirs of ibe Romans, ii. 459. 

Mi.sccllaiieou8 Tracts translated from tho Latin, i. 406— 
456; ii. .543—.589; iii. 523—544. 

Miscellaneous works, ii. 446. c, 

Mi.ssions, church, ii. 437. •> 

Misseltoe, ii. 75. 

Misitlieus, a pedant, Rome governed by, i. 165. 

Misprisions, as to law of, ii. 525. *' 

Misprision of trc.-ison, ii. 162. ' 

Mistio, its diifuri^ncc from compositio, ii. 140; itsjtwo 
conditions, time, and that tho greater draw the less, 
ii. 141. 

Mithridates’s use of treacle, ii. 324. • 

Mixing of metals dissolved, ii. 465. 

Mixcil metals, ii. 458. 

Mixed mathematics, i. 199. 

Mixture, of vegetables and metals, ii. 459; of tin and 
copper, ii. 456; of silver and tin, ii. 456. 

Modern history below mediocrity, i. 190. 

Moisture, qualification of beat by, iL 90. 


Mollification of metals, ii.461,462. 

Monarchy, Olective, not so free and absolute as an 
hereditary, ii. 202; without nobility a pure tyranny, 

i. 21. 

Monastic life, the beginning was good, but brought into 
abuse after, i. 69; John the Baptist referred to as itf 
author, i. 69. 

Money, like muck, not good unless spread, i. 23. 
Monopolies, great means of riches, i. 42; care in ad¬ 
mitting, ii. 385. 

Monsters, history of, imperfect, i. 188. ■ 

Montaciilc, Viscount, sent to Philip of Spain, in 1560; 

the king’s cold condlct to, ii. 259. 

Montagu,IHir H., made lonl chief justice, aftcrwar/1 
Earl of Manchester, ii. 500. ^ 

Montaigne’s ^ason why -giving the lie is such a dis¬ 
grace i. 11. ' 

Muop,;^he influencea of, ii. 122; magnetiral of heat, 

ii. 19; opinion that it is composed of solid matter, 
ii. 585. 

Moonbeama^hot hot, i. 100. 

Moors, colouration of black and tawny, ii. 59. 

Morality improved by learning, L' 182. 

Moralists censured by religions, ii. 419. 

More, Sir Thomas, apophthegms of, i. 108, 109, 113.’ 
Mom, Gliristopliero, counsellor of the King of Spain, 
corresponds with Ferrera on Lopez’s plot to poison 
Queen Elizabeth, ii. 219. , 

Mortification by cold, ii. 106. • • 

Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, his character and 
death, i. 371; trusted by Henry VII., i. 29. 

Mortre'ss, how to bo made, ii. 15. i 
Moses, fiod’s first pen, i. 175; wisdom of the cere¬ 
monial law of, i. 175; was seen in all Egyptian 
learning, i. 82, 98; fitter to be named for honour’s 
saWb to o*her lawgivers, than to be numbered among 
them. ii. 234. ” 

Mosii; what it is and where it grows, ii. 74. 

Moth, how bred, ii. 92. 

Motion, remissness of the ancients in investigating, i. 
408; the common divirioA of, deficient, i. 1(19; 
violent, i. 413; of lilmrty, what, ii. 8 ; of sounds, ii/ 

36 ; afli‘r tlie instant of drath, ii. 59 ; upon tensure, - 
ii. 8; of prcisdi-c upon ben's, ii. 8 ; quickness of, in 
birds, ii. 90; of bodies, experiments touching the, 
ii. 8. u 

.Motions which make no noise, ii. 26; by imitation, ii. 
45. 

Motives, erroneous, for the acquisition of knowledge, 
i. li'4. 

Mountains, why inhabited by Pan, i. 291. 

Mountjoye, Lord, dedication of the db^nurs of good 
and evil to, i. 72 ; the colours of good and evil dedi¬ 
cated to, i. 7. * 

Moufitjoye, Lord, Spaniards defeated in Ireland by, ii. 
206,211. ^ 

Mucianiis, a disclosure of his own actions, i. 57; undid 
Vitciliuik' by'a false fame, i. 62. 

Muck, iNfiSirent sorts, ii. 464. 

Mud, ivhat it turns to, ii. 463. 

Mummies of Egypt, ii. 101. * 

Mummy, force of in stancliing of blood, ii. 134. 

Murder and manslaughter, laws against, ameiftled, L 
333,' ^ 

Murder of princes more than simple murder, ii. 

, 392. ' » 

Murfay, letters to Mr. John, from Lord Bacon, ii. 
611. « ' * 

Muse% why the companions of Bacchus, k 304. 
IV^pshrooms, what pri^urties they contain, ii, 74. 

Music, its effects, i. 177; a quaver in, like light on 
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water, i. 194; in churches, ii. 426; guarter notes | 
in, ii. 25; experiments touching, ii. 24; voluntaiy 
in voice only, ii. 33 ; effect of dilerent sorts, iL 26; 
on the water, ii. 30. 

.Muhic and medicine conjoined in Apolio, L 203. 

Musical instrument played on by the rays of the sun, 
ii. .570. 

Musical glasses, ii. 8. 

Musicians, their precept to fall from discords to accords, 
i. 194. 

Mysteries, dffiger of prying into, L 295 ;,their origin, 
i. 70; of Godi not to be drgwn down to man’s rea* 

^ son, but man raised to divine things, i. 1^5. 




N.imk of nations, though seemingly superficial, carries 

^ much impression, ii. 14 la; one of thefxternal points 
of separation with Scotland, ii. 144. 

Names, li. 4.54. 

Naphtha, a bituminous mortar, ii. 462. 

Naples, disease of, its origin, ii. 10; the Spaniards 
in competition with the sea of Home lor Naples, ii. 
201, 214. 

Narcissus, his manner of relating to Claudius the 
marriage of Mcssalina and Silius, i. 30. 

Narcissus, the flower of, representing unprofitable self- 
love, i. 289. 

Narrations, nurseries for history, i. 190. 

Natural divination, ^wo sorts, L 206. 

Natural history, division of, i. 187; often fabulous, L 
171. 

Natural light, kindling of, i. 454. • 

Natural magic, defective, i. 199; Paracelsus’s school 
of, i. 206; its true sense, i. 195. * 

Natural philosophy, book of Job pregnant with, i. 
177; analogy between, and sjicculativo ^hilo|pphy, 
' 199; divided into three |sarts, i, 199; concerning 


principles of, i. 194; assisted by registry of diglbts, 
«\200; concerning the soul or spirit, i. 194; prill-** 
cipaily ossit.U'd by mechanical history, i. 188; the 
(past followed of all knowledge, i. 97; received great 
up[)osition fr8m superstifion, L 97; gives an cxccl- 
J lent defence against superstition and infidelity, i. 98 ; 
caiisi-s which have rctuldcd its projort^, i. d24 ; new 
systems of, i. 427. 

Natural philosophy in Orpheus’s Fable, i. 29^. 

Natural prudence, experimental, philosophical, and 
magical, i. 199 ; operative part of natural philosophy, 

i. 199. 

Natural theology, the contemplation of God*4i his 
creatures, i. 194. • 

Natural reasoq, Sarah’s laughter an image of, i. 

239. • • * 

Natural^icnce and natural prudence, i 195. 

Natural and Experimental History) prc|)aratiotW for, 
iii. 426 ; history, iii. 4.94. 

Nature, its quantum etcrnll, i. 194; her truth said 
to bn hid in mints and caves, i. 195; ogpeaiment on 
the secret processes of, ii. 23; an order in thc|guvem- 
ment of the world, iL 138; its fundaments^ l|W, 
^138; as considered by philosoph^s, i. 194. 

Nature and roan, how diflbring in spirit, i. 211. 

Nature of man, what grateful and agreeable to thb, 

ii. 137. • 

Nliture of men* i. 177, 


perfect nature, L 55; a little natural philo8C|ahy dia- 
posce to atheiom, much to religion, i. 71, 83; Vole- 
rius Terminus of the interpretation of nature, L 81. 

Nature, thoughts and ohoervaiiont concerning tfao 
interpretation of, L 422—434; ii. 551; principle 
and origiua of, according to the lables of Cupid and 
hcavw, i. 435; only conquered, by obeying, i. 431; 
interpretation of, iii. 345, 371. 

Nature of revelation, i. 241. 

Natures of much heat not fit for action in youth, i. 
284. 

Naturalization of the Scotch, speech on, ii. 150; the 
four degrees of, ii. 169. 

Naturaliaatiiiii, states should be liberal of, i. 37; Ro¬ 
mans most so, i. 37. 

Naval power, advanced by King Henry VII., i. 336. 

Navigable rivers help to trade, ii. 258. ^ 

Navy the wallk of our kingdom, ii. 254; considera¬ 
tions rc8|M>cting, ii. 148. 

Negative side, men fond5}f seeming wise find ease to 
be of the, i. 33. • 

Negligence of lAirnod men, i. 168 

Negotiating, essay on, i. 53. 

Negotiation, i. 228 ; its wisdom, i. 229, 23U, 231. 

Negotiations, foreign, with princes or states, ii. 382. 

Negroes, cause o& lilacknesa in, ii. 59. 

Nemesis, or vicissitudes, i. 302. 

Neptune’s temple, saying of Hiagoras, i. 211. 

Nero, Apollonius’s reason for hu overthrow, ii. 277. 

Nero’s opinion of I8cncca’s stylo, i. Ill ; wish of a 
senator respecting his father, i. 111. 

Nero and Nerva, diflerciicc between, ii. 277. 

Nerva and 'i'rajanTaKiiig James I. compared to, ii. 
272 . 

Nerva, a learned prince, i. 177; Tacilus’a character 
of, i. 177. • 

Netherlands, revolt of, from Philip of Spain, occa¬ 
sioned by his resolution to disannul their lilicrties 
and eslablidh a martial government, ii. 259; received 
into Queen Elizahelli’s protection, ii. 259. 

Nettles, their roots and leaves, ii. 267; roots of, ii. 
476. 

Nevil, Sir Henry, ambassador to France, ii. 354. 

Neville, privy to conspiracy of the Earl of Essex, ii. 
363. 

Neville’s, John, Lord, case, ii. 528. 

New Atlantis, i. 25.5; employment of fellows in, i. 
269; ordinances, hymns, and services, i. 269; dedi¬ 
cation of, i. 255; Solomon's house in, i. 255, 262 ; 
cud of foumlatioii, i. 266 ; caves in, i. 266; towers 
in, i. 266; lakes in, i. 266; atmosphere artificial, i. 
267; health chainlters of, i. 267 ; orchards in, i. 
267; parks for animals in, i. 267; pools in, i. 267; 
thinks and dispeiisalioiiH, i. 268; furnaces in, i. 
26% 

New things, though they help by their utility, they 
trouble by their inconformity, i. 32; are like 
sttUngers, more atlmiied and less favoured, i. 32. 

Newport, battle of, ii. 211; bravery of the English 
tl^ro, ii. 211. 

Nilus, water of, sweot, ii. 103. 


Nimroil, the first conqueror, ii. 168. 

Nisibit% arguments of those who opposetl surrendering, 
on the retreat of the Roman army out of Peraia, ii. 

Nature in men, essay e:i, i. 45; the modes of subduing ^ 223. • 

Mature, i. 45; runs either to herbs or weeds, i^45; Nisi prius judge supplied^ by oommiseion, ii. 499. 
not to be trusted to unless corrobVrdted b^ custom. Nitre, its power and qualifies, ii. 12; abundance of, in 
i. 45; hot^natures not ripe for action fill afie%thcir certain aea-ahorea, ii. 104; expmment touching, iL 
meridian, i. 48; reposed n^wea earlier, i. 48; ^ 54. • 

consent tetween body and mind, and where nature Nobilities, several, one the intemd points of s^para- 
errs in one she ventures in the q^er, i. 49; etudks; lion wjth SrAtlond, ii. 146; consideratione touching 
VoL. III.— 72 « . 3b2 
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them, ii. 147; suggeBtions to raise nobility among 
the undertaken of the plantations in Ireland, ii. 
IBS. 

Nobility, essay of, i. 21; the multiplying of, in an over- 
proportion, brings a state to necessity, L 23; de¬ 
pressed by Henry VII., which made his times full of 
troubles, i. 28; their too great increase hurts the 
peasant, i. 37; superfluity of, decreases military 
power, i. 336. 

Noblemen, their hospitality conduces to martial great¬ 
ness, i. 37; better governors in new plantations than 
merchants, i. 41. 

Nulilemcn’s chaplains, new residence of, ii. 428. 

Noel, Henry, his opinion of courtiers, i. 121. 

Norfolk, Uukc of, proved at his condemnation that the 
Duke of Alva and the Spanish ambassador plotted 
with him, ii. 260; his attainder, i. 318. 

Northampton, Garl of, an answer of his, i. 118. 

NorthumlM’rland, Karl of, slain by insurgents, i. 334. 

Notes, as to (|uarter notes in music, ii. 25. 

Norris, (litloiicl Hir John, repulses the Spaniards at 
Kinicnant, ii. 207; memorable rclreat of, to Gaunt, 
ii. 208. 

Nottingham, Earl of, second invasion of Spain, and 
rapture of Cadia under Earls Essex and Notting¬ 
ham, ii. 210. * 

Nourishing, way of, iii. 478. 

Novelty, love of, an impediment to knowledge, i. 95; 
though not rejected, shoulil be suspected, i. 32. 

Novum Urganum, iii. 343; Uacon’s opinion of, 
ii. 436. 

Nuiiin, body found alter death, ii, 104 ; his delight in 
solitude, i. 3.3. o t, 

OiijKCTS of pursuit, i. 227. 

Obligation and reward, necessary for the recovery of 
the hearts of the Irish, ii. 189; consideration o( 
their nature, ii. 190. 

Observations on a libel published in l.'^2, ii. 242. 

Ocnm|io, Alonso D., Spanish succours to Kinsalc 
under his command, ii. 211; taken prisoner, ii. 212. 

Occhus, honey distilled from, ii. 82. 

Odonncll and Tyrone’s endeavour to rescue Kinsalc, 
ii. 211. 

Odour, nourishment of, ii. 128 ; rlTcct of, iijion Demo¬ 
critus, ii. 128. 

Odours, (inpoisonirig by, ii. 127; touching fetid and 
friigrant, ii. 112; transmission of, ii. 12.5. 

Ollice of constables, iii, 315. 

Otlicn of rornpositions fur alienations, iii, 319. 

Ollieo of rhetoric, i. 210. 

Ollieers of state, one of the internal points of sepa¬ 
ration with Scotland, ii. 146; considerations coii- 
eerning them, ii. 146. t 

OHieers, choice of, for the king's court, ii. 387.' 

Ugle, Sir John, his eminent services at the battle of 
Newport, ii. 211, 

Oil, dilferent sorts mixed with metals when dissolved, 
ii, 465; mode of expansion of, ii. 569. ' 

Oil of almond-^ mixed with spirits of wine, ii. 465, 

Oil of sweet almonds nourishing, ii. 15. 

Ointments, preserving, ii. 466. 

Old men love young compony, ji. 129. • 

Old age of ancient sophists, ii. 129. 

Olympian games, j. 205. 

Oinoores, Owny Mac Roory chief of the, ii. 361. 

Oiieners, medieiiics, ii. 468. 

Opinion, private, Snore free, before others more reve¬ 
rend, i. 29; a matter wheel, not long-lived without 
supported by worth, iL 514. 


Opinions o6 Pluto and Parmenides, i. 197; differ¬ 
ences of, touching principles of nature, i. 200, 201. 
Opium, how qualified^ ii. 10. 

Opportunity, necessity of, ii. 485; should be taken 
advantage of, ii. 485. 

Orange, Prince of, hurt by the Spanish boy, ii. 18. 
Orchards, i. 267; planting of, iL 384. 

Order the life of despatch, i. 32. 

Onlcr for confirming report, ii. 482. 

Orders, invalid if granted by abuse, ii. 481; copies of, 
to be kept by register, ii. 481; the lord chancellor’s, 
ii. 474; holy exan^nations for, ii. 427; lo be set 
down ^y register as pronounced by lord chancellor 
*ii. 481; made, not altered on petition, though they 
may best^cd, ii. 484.. * 

Ordinances m chancery, il. 479. 

OrCj^grces of richness how known, ii. 460. 

Orr^s talipn from Spain by the Persians, ii. 201, 
214. 

OrnamentOhRationalia, account of, i. 10. 

Otho having slain himself, pity provoked his followers 
to die, i, 12. 

! Orpheus, the allegoyy of his harp explained, ii. 184. 
Orpheus, or the sirens, i. 313. 

Orpheus, or philosophy, i. 295. 

Orricc root, experiment touching the, ii. 119. 

Ostend, valour of the English at, ii. 212. 

Ostrich ran with her head off, ii. ,59„ * 

Outlawry, pica of, ii. 48.3. 

Overbury, Sir T., poisoned in the Tower, ii. 509; mur¬ 
der of, 161.3, ii. .316. 

Owen, Mr., charge against for high treason, ii. 31.3; sup- 
' picinent to Sir Francis Uacon’s speech in the King’s 
Uench against, li. 512; his case, ii. 514. 

Oxiit akcs, in India, ordnance known in that city, 
i. 61. 

Oyotcr-s, Colchester, fattened by fresh water, ii. 94. 

Pack, the bitter fool’s answer to Queen Elizabeth, 

i. 107. ^ » 1 

Padua, its recovery and defenee justiTied, ii. 2U2 
Paget, TVidy, her answer to Elizalietli, i. 121. 

Painting!) of ^iit-body, ii. 9f. 

Painting, a painter may make a better face than ever 
was, I. 49. 

Pain, resistanre of, ii. !)6. 

Pallas armed, the fable of her birth coiitainctli a secret 
of empire, i. 28. 

Palarc, description of a [lerfoet one, i. 50. 

Palatinate, despair of recovering it by treaty, ii. 108, 
recovery of it a jus,t ground of war with Bpain, 

ii. 202. ‘ 

Paleness, cause of, ii. 96. < 

Pait, or nature, i.^ 289; his beard and hair depicting 
beams or influence of celestial bodies, i, 290 ; his 
horns depicting a pyrafiiid, i. 290; his ensigns dc- 
notini^ hgAvnony and empire, 2Srt. 

Pan’s itiarriage with Echo, i. 292. 

Pr.n,, his cloak representing the stars, i. 291; hi.s 
hunting describing progression, i. 291; his wrestling 
with Cupid, i. 292 ; his catching Typhoii in a net, 
nature overcoming the elements, i, 292; hisdinding 
edres, depicting inventions tlie work of chance, 
i. 292, . ■ ^ 

Fftntomimi irnitatc the voice, ii.‘ 40. ^ 

PaKama, the land enterprise of, ill measured, ii. 212. 
Papists,tmorc*k1lotted in depeiidimee towards Spain 
sad among themselves, ii. 206; the tcjc reason of 
tt the severe laws against, ii. 206. 

Paper, cxpeiiineiit on chambietting of, ii. 100. 
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ParaMps, use of, i. 272. « • 

Parable of Jothatn, ii. 270; the gates of sleep, i. 228. 
Parai-elsus, his school of natural magic, i. 206; on 
mercury and sulphur, ii. 53. 

I’aradise, man's work in was contemplation, i. 175; 
birils «f, frctless, ii. 209. 

Paradntrs, represented by the fable of Echo, i. 292; 
Christian, ii. 410. 

Pardons, revision of grants of, ii. 47.1. 

Parents and children, essay of, i. 1.5. 

I’aris, his juiil^ment for beauty before wiaiiom, i. 183. 
Paris, valour of the English at^ho suburbs of, ii, 212. 

S risatis poisoning one side of a knife, ii. 3!^. 

rks for animals, i. 207, ■ 

ParRament, the pcrfeciiorf of monarchy, m 285; mode 
of marshaling business fti, li. 286 ; Jr the United 
Kingdom, four considerations of, ii. 146 ; hoJLu) be 
looked on, li. 270 ; when controlled by t^e eJuAon 
law, ii. .506; liberty of. ii. 276. 

Pailiamcnts, use of, ii, 380; .several, one «|f the inter¬ 
nal points of scp:ir,ilion with .Scotland, ii. 146. 
Parma, Duke of. assists Don John of Austria, at Ki- 
iiienant, ii. 207; a strong ariijy re.idy under his 
conduct to join the Spanish .4rmada, ii. 208; alle¬ 
gation that lie delayed coining to join the Armada, 
a pretence of the Spaniards, ii. 209 ; the ass.-iilant 
at the buttle of Newport, ii. 211. 

I’andfnides, his ppigions of unity,!. 197; the philo¬ 
sophy of, i, 43i>. 

Parmenides’ tenet concerning cold, ii. 19. 

Parrots imitate sounds, ii, 40. * 

Parry, a cunning traitor, the evasion he had prepared 
for his treason, ii. 217. * 

Particular objects, their investigation not an endless 
task, as that of opinions and ilispufes is, ji. .558. 
Particular histories, catalogue *f, iii. 431. 

Partitions of knowledge, rule in the, i. 201, • 

I** iion, fable of Diony.sius, i. 303; no airectation in, 
i. 45. 

Pn.%<ions of the mind, iaapressions they make on the 
body, ii. 95. * * 

passive good, i. 221. • 

I’assive, icsistancc in quillltity of, ii. ' 

I’aients, letter to the king from Lord Chancellor 
llacon touching, ii. 527. , 

Pater Patna;, n. 266. 

I’atrimony of the church, ii. 378. 

P.ilieiiee, i. 205. 

Pawlet's, Sir Ainyas, saying respecting haste, i? 1,12. 
Peace, among nations an cnipt4 n-'me, ii, 204; elfcct 
of, in fruitfuLkingdoms, ii. J84; disposition to, ii. 
382; Kmg*IIenry VII. said, when Christ came, 
peaco 4 Vds song; when he died, it was bequeathed, 
i. .181. • • • 

Peai'ham, Edmund, matters relating to bis trial, ii. 511; 
his case, it. 514. * 

Peacock’s examinations, letter to the king^coMceming, 
from F. Vcrulam, canc., ii. 505. • 

Percanl humours of learning, i. 172. 

Pei^ntical knowledge, i. 218. 

Peers, names of who found the Earl of Essex gpiiltyi 
ii. 3(jil; houAi of, power of judicature of the, ii. 380. 
Pegasus, i. 293, • 

l*flla’, answer *or a Laccdiemonian takep at, to an 
Atlienian, i. 108. • • 

Pellet, expulsion of the, ii.,11. # 

J’eloponnesiaii war, its cause the the^Tjacedie- 

monians, a^d the greatness of the Athenians, ii«203. 
Penal laws, the number of thqr^ ii. 230; certiOcatf 
touching the projects of Stephen Proctor relating to, 
ii. 236; the people so ensnared^in a multitude of 


I penal laws, that the execution of them cannot be 
' Iwrne, ii. 236; during the reign of James I., ii. 306. 
Penance of certain monks in Russia, i. 46. 

Penelope’s web, ii. 474. 

Pensile, whether solid glulH> can remain so, ii. 586. 
Pentheus, his misery frum pn‘sumption, i. 295. 

People not competent judges, ii, 420, 

People, olfenrcB which concern the, and are capital, 
iL 292; oflenctHi which concern, not capital, ii. 293; 
the voice of the, ii. 486, 

Pepiier, its medicinal pru|;erty, ii. 14. 

Percussion, experiments touching, ii. 103; elTert of, 
upon liquids, it. 8; quickness of, tlio cause of sound, 
ii. 33. 

Percussions creating tones, ii. 24. 

Percolation, cx|HTinii‘nts in, ii. 7. 

Perkin Warherk, personates the Duke of Vork, i. ,146 ; 
ills birth and' education, i. 347; conspiracy in his 
favour, i. 319; his address to the King of Seullniid, 
i. 3.57; his iiisiirroction fh (Cornwall, i. 365; accepts 
Henry’s mercy, i. 367 ; his confession, is 367 ; con¬ 
spiracy in thoTovxer in favour of, i. 369; his exe¬ 
cution at Tyburn, i. 370. 

Perfect history, i. 189. 

Persian magic, i. 194. 

Persians take Ormus, ii. 201,214; their empire a 
proof that multitudes of provinces are mutters of 
bunion rather than of strength, illustrated by tbo 
ronquest of Alexander the (Ireat, ii. 223, 

Persia, its three great revolutions, ii. 229. 

Perseus, nr war, i. 292. 

Perseus, King of Macedon, Livy’s eensure against his 
«iuMle of carrying q|i war, ii. 216, 

Perseention, end of, ii. 4 1.5. 

Perfeetion, tlie Inst part of business, i. 32; bred by tho 
pirartieo being harder tlian thf use, i. 45. 

’erfiimes, use of, ii. 127. 

’eripatetirs’ dortrinc of fire, ii. 12. 

Perjury, wilfi#and corrupt, punishable, ii. 290. 
Pestilential years, ex|ieriinents touching, ii. 99. 

Petit treason, eam-s of, ii. 162; punishment of, ii. 163. 
Petitions, ile>-ire nf tlic lords at a confereiiee that thn 
commons should consider of the incoiiveiiiciires of 
entertaining petitions conrcniing private injuries, ii. 
196 ; reasons and precedents against their receiving 
them, ii. 197; what nut granted by, ii. 484; what 
granted by, ii. 485; what may be stayed by, ii. 484. 
Pewter, what made of, ii. 459, 

Philip, King of Unstile, ilriven on the English coast, i. 

378; his interview with King Henry, i. 378. 

Philip of Macedon, saying of his, i. 113; his dream, i. 
43 ; replies made to him, i. 116; cum{)urisi)ri of him 
to Philip nf Spain, ii. 2.55. 

Phi^p the Fair, his roiidiict to Donifaeo the Vlllth, ii. 
.52Ha 

I’hilip of Spain, the points whereon he grounded his 
plots, ii. 256; his conduct on Queen Elizabeth’s 
acfl'ssion, ii. 258. 

Philocratcs, a wine-drinker, i. 228. 

Philt^ophcrs, how they have considered nature, i. 194; 
quantity, i. 194 ; similitude, i. 194 ; diversity, i. 194 ; 
force of union, i. 194; why some tilings in mass, i. 
194 tswhy some so rare, i. 194 ; some pioneers and 
some smiths, i. 195; flattery of great men by, i. 169; 

, Greek, i. W2. 

Philosopliia prima, i. 193 ; men have abandoned, i. 173. 
PhiloKophies, of most vigour nt first, i. 85. 

Philu>-ophy and religion, remedies «gainst the sirena, 
i, 313; nf rommixed, prejiidiiial to lioth, i. 19.5. 
Philosophy, human, miscellaneous tracts upon,!. 79; 
univer^iy leAures, advice to raise the {wnsion of, out 
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of the Sutton estate, ii. 241; of athletic, little inves- 
tif^atrd, i. 205; its double scale, ascendent and de- 
scendent, i. 195; superficial knowledge of, incline 
the mind to atheism, i. 164; or divinity cannot be 
searched too far, i. 164; natural, assisted by registty 
of doubts, i. 200; natural, supported by mechanical 
history, i. 186; natural, divided into three parts, i. 
199; natural, prudence the operative part of, i. 199; 
relates to the reason, i. 187; ought to reject vain 
speculations, i. 174; divine, human, and natural, i. 
193; primitive or summary, i. 193; universal de¬ 
scription of, i. 194; described by negative, i. 194; 
vain, Kt. Paul’s admonition against,!. 163; its ad¬ 
vantages to religion, i. 176; conclusion of, i. 239. 

Philosophy and arms, instances of concurrence in, i. 
164, 163. 

Philosophy and universality, professions supplied from, 
i. 185. 

Phocion, obstinacy of, i. 165; his saying when ap¬ 
plauded Iw the people, i. f09; his reply to a messen¬ 
ger from Hlexandcr with a present, i. 118. 

i’hysic, a man’s own observation of v^hat he finds good 
the licst, i. 39; university lectures of, advice to raise 
the [lension of^ out oAhe Sutton estate, ii. 241; un¬ 
necessary ill a well-dieted body, i. 165. 

I’hysician, a wise, will consider if disease in patient be 
incurable, ii. 17. 

Physicians, predictions of, i. 206; contrarieties of, i. 
39; advice resiiccting, i. 39; judged by events, i. 
203; regimens recommended by, i. 2()2; duty of, to 
iniligate the pain of death, i. 204; apply themselves 
to stuilies out of their iirofessioQ, i. 203; excellence 
III, little encouraged, i. 203; wihy at times less bir- 
cessful than ({uacks, i. 204. 

Physiological rcniains, ii. 455. 

Physical causes, knowledge of, i. 199; their search 
neglected, i. 198. 

Physic and metaphysic, i. 195. ' 

I’hysic, liaiidloth that which is in natur& a being and 
moving, i. 196; inherent in matter, and transitory, 

i. 196; a middle term between natural history and 
nictaphysic, i. 196; three parts of, i. 196. 

Physiognomy, i. 201; deficicney in, i. 201. 

Piety of Queen EIiKiiheth, i. 398. 

Pilate, his question of truth, i. 11. 

Piiid,irus’s saying, ii. 268. 

Pisa, rau!^! of its revolt from Florence, ii. 155. 

Pisistrnliis, tyranny of, mollified by Solon’s laws, 

ii. 234. 

J’ismin!, the sluggard directed to the, ii. 387. 

Pistaciioes, execllent nourishment, ii. 15. 

Pirates, war on, ii. 442; infestation of, ii, 475. 

Pits, upon the sea-shore, return of saltncss in, ii. 121. 

Pit digging, for water, Ciesar’s knowledge of, ii. 7, 


kingdoinsgi. 41; what people you should plant with, 
i. 41; the sinfullest thing to forsake a plantation, 

i. 42. 

Plantations and buildings necessary to reduce Ireland 
to civility, ii, 188. 

Plant, the sleeping, ii. 82. 

Plants, sympathy and antipathy of, ii. 67; experiments 
promiscuous touching, ii. 82; seasons in which they 
come forth, ii. 77; ruilimcnts and excrescences of, 

ii. 74; why they live longer tlian men, ii. 16; expe¬ 
riments op foreign, ii. 77; producing of perfect with¬ 
out seed, ii. 76 ; degenerating of, ii. 72 ; of making 
them i|;edicinable, ii. 69; several figures of, ii. 78; 
fiarth not necessary to the sprouting of, ii. 85; touch¬ 
ing the principal differences of, ii. 79; effect of irind 
upoiK ii. ; growth of, helped by .dust, ii. 88; 
gro^ng of, ii. 62, 64; without leaves, experiment 
td^ning^i. 1U3; growth of, affected by the moon, 
ii. 123; dillercnt sexes in, ii. 81; transmutation of, 
ii. 72; malioration of, ii. 62. 

Plants and animate bodies, dtiferenco between, ii. 81. 

Plants and living creatures, alfinitics and differences 
in, ii. 81. 

Plants and fruits, curiosities about, ii. 70. 

Plaster, growing as hard as marble, ii. 106. 

Plato’s reverence for true division and definition, i. 00 ; 
odvico to the people respecting Diogenes, i. 112; 
answer to Diogenes, i. 114 ; commonwealth, iis366; 
Protagoras, i. 33; school, character of, i. 99; saying 
ofrustom, i. 118; saying of Socrates, i. 118; opi¬ 
nion of ideas, i. 197; opinion of knowledge, i. 161; 
opinion of the action of the body 'and mind, i. 202 ; 
’objection to the manners of his country, i, 167; 
commendation of virtue,!. 216; opinion of unity,!. 
IQP; observation on invention, i. 207; error in 
mixing philosophy vith theology, i. 173; compa- 
rifoii of Socrates to gallipots, i. 168. 

Plato, i. 210, 211; familiar with errors in logic, i. ^ 
compared rhetoric to cookery, i. 216; remarks on 
his system of n.-itural philosophy, i. 427 ; subjected 
the world to his contemplations, i. 438. 

I’laloiiici'school and Patricius, what they have sai, 
coiicertiing heaven ofiiicavcns and pure space, 
mere figineins, ii. 580. 

Plea, definite, ii. 482. 

Plea of outlawry, ii. 483, 

I’lcas fur diseliarging the suit, ii. 482. 

PIea.s, common, dispute in, whether it can grant prohi- 
bitiifti to stay suits in chancery, ii. 514. 

Pleasure, arts of, i. 20.4 ; saying of the pools of, i. 73; 
of the affections greater titan of th^ senses; of the 
intellect greater than'of the alfcctions, i. 79. 

Pleasures of knowledge the greatest, i. 18^; of the 
erections and icnscs surpassed Ly those of Ihc in- 


Pily, effect of, ii. 96. • telicct, i. 183. 

Pius Quintus, a learned pope who excelled in govern- Pliiiius Secundus, why hk. fame lasts, i. 57; his say- 
nicnt, i. 165; joy of, ii. 135. ing of prases of others, i. 57. • 

Place, essay of great, i. 19. ' Pliny quoted as to metals, ii. 4.39. 

Plague, in London, and many other parts of England, Pjpqgh, what the following of good for, ii. 127. 

i. 370; ns uitrecciving, ii. 126. , Plutarch, his saying respecting an unworthy opigjon 

Plagues in Cairo, ii. 100. of the goils, i. 25; of the acts of Timolcon, i. 47, 

I’liintagenet, Earl of Warwick, son of Clarence, impri- 77; apophthegms draw much dregs,■!. 107 ^ saying 
Bonc^, i. 316; involved in Pgrkin Warbeolt’s con- of,M. 123. 


spiracy, i. 370; his execution, i. 370. Plutus, thc^able of, when sent from Jupiter and when 

Plaiitagcnet, Elizalicth II., married to Henry VII., i, t-sent from Juno, i. 42. . 

319; crowned two years after, i. 325; her death, ‘iMus'rimidus, ii. 227. , ^ 

i. 374. 'luralilips, ii.SM, 

Planting tiinlMT, ift 384. Pluuiage and pilosity, experiment touchmg, ii. 89. 

Planting hemp, ii. 384. ^lowdcn, sketch of Ji|p of in note, ii. 498. 

Plantations, considerations touching t|ie, in Ireland, ii. | Pneumaticals in bodies, the two kinds of, ii. 115. 

183, 185; essay on, i. 41; the children ,of former I Poem, ii. 438. , 
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Poesy, a pleasure of imaginalion, i. 207 h refers to the 
imagination, i. 192; relates to the imagination, i. 
187; is narrative, representative, and allusive, i. 
1_92; no delicience in, i. 193; expresses the pas¬ 
sions and aflectioiis better than the works of philo¬ 
sophers, i. 193; heathen, eonsidered, i. 193; divine, 
considered, i. 193; springs up without formal seed, 

i. 193. 

Poetry, Bacon’s opinion of, i. 271. 

Poets, allegory of the, as to knowledge, i. 164; make 
men witt^, i, 55; their picture of fmne, i, 62; a 
lightness in them to feign Ifipe as a counter-poison 
^ of diseases, i. 69. 

Poison, cantharideslly, ii. 318. 

Pinsons, mixing of, ii. 318.. 

Poisoning, itimarks on crithe of, ii. 322^ 

Poisonous plants, ii. 84. V 

Poland, state of during the time of Quew ETiz^th, 

ii. 248. • 

Pole, Michael dc la, case of, ii. 527. • 

Policies of state, an impediment to knowledge, i. 95. 
Policy, an order in the government of an estate, ii. 

138; iMoks of, i. 191. 

Politicians, unlearned, refer all things to themselves. 


I. 168 ; predictions of, i. 206 ; objections to learning 
by, i. 162; judged by events, i. 203; integrity of 
Iccirncd, i. 168; their objections to learning answered, 
rtoi. , ^ 

Political economy, li. 385. 

Polycrates, his daughter’s dream, i. 43. 

Polyphemus’s courtesy, ii. 205. *• 

Pomegranates, ineir use, ii. 467. 

Pompey, an answer of his, i. 114. • 

Pum|)riu8 Magnus, memorable siieeeh of, i. 219; his 
wisdom, i. 229, 234. • 

Pont-Charenton echo, ii. 41.* * 

Poor, observations concerning their relief from )jos[)i- 
ii. 210. ‘ 

Pope of Koine, cartels of, ii. 389. 

IVpe (Element, CharlciwV. treatment of, ii. 390. 
Popes, the inc^t learned Iriars have ascended to lie, 
i. 165. • 

Popham's, tlic speakerjiknswer to ^^eei^Elizabeth, 
i. III. ^ 


Population, greatness too often ascribed Ip, ii. 222; 
more tokens of surcharge of [icople than of want 
and depopulation, ii. 253; true greatness consists 
essentially in, ii. 222. 

Popularity, delight in, ii. 137. * , 

Porches of death, iii. 508. • 

Portugal, static of, in time of^Quecn Elizabeth, ii. 248. 
Possibility, ifhture of, ii. 440. 

Postil%ot hie mmesty in Earl Somerset’s business and 
charge, ii. 51 IK • 

Pust-meridiaii sleeps, ii. 16. 

Post-nati of Scotland, argument respecting, ii. 166. 
Postures of the lAdy, li. 99. - “ 

Pot-mctal, li. 459. 

Poundage, hanlship of, ii. 267. ^ I 

Btivcrty of friars, Machiavel’s observation on, i. 1 d 6. 
Powder, the cOect of the shot upon, iL 8; as to sup- 
pl}feof, ii. 383; white, dangerous, ii. 27.* 

Powders and liquors, incorporation of, ii. 46. • 
lowers, intellectual, discourse concerning, i. 104. 

Power to do good, ihc lawful end of aspiring, i.*19 ^ 
knowledge is, i. 182. . • _ 

Power anil wisdom, diffiirence beHtCbn, (^parent in 
the crcalmn, i. 174. ^ 

Poynings, Sir Edward, sent (p^invest Sluice, i. 343; 
his commission to Ireland, u 353 ; his memaroDle 
law, i. 354. 


Praise of Elizabedi, discourses in, ii. 445. 

Praise of knowled|ni>, i. 174; s rudiment both of An 
advancement of learning and of the Novum Oiga- 
num, i. 7, 79. 

Praise, essay on, i. 66. 

Praise of the king, i. 161. 

Prayers, by Bacon, ii. 406, 

Preachers, mode of educating, ii. 417; evils of igno¬ 
rant, ii. 427. 

Preselling, oliservations on, ii. 419; ministry, ii, 437; 
education for, ii. 427. 

Precepts, i. 236; vicious, i. 237; four, for health, iL 
469. 

Prcrijiilation of metals, ii. 461,462. 

Precedents, sometimes satisfy more than statutes, ii. 
179; impurtanec of knowing, ii. 478. 

Preeiirsiirs ; or antiripations of the second philosophy, 

iii. .521. 

Predictions of ]>oliticiiui8, i. 206; of astronomcra, L 
206; of physicians, i.*206; to be despised, for tho 
spreading of them is misehievous, i. 43k 

Preface, by J,ord Bacon, i. 285. 

Prefaces, great waste of lime, i. 32 ; prrocrupation of 
mind requires preface, i. 38 ; too many befom tho 
matter is wearisome; none at all is blunt, i. 41 , 

Pfeferment, upon what priiiriple to bo made; ii. 378; 
caution to lie used in, ii. 379. 

Prejudice and ignorance, it. 415. 

Prelates, their contests with their kings, i. 27. 

Pnemunire, ii. 489; cases of, ii, 164; punishment, 
trial, and proceedings in, ii. 165; for suits in tho 
rhanoery, ii. 514. 

Ifreiiotioii and emfi^ni, i. 212. 

Preparation, tho first part of business, i, 32. 

Preparation and suggestion, i, 209. 

Prerogative, Sir E. Coke's leSi'r roncerning, ii. 607; 
defying of, ii. .508 ; danger to his majesty’s, ii. 492 ; 
turinileiit bearing of Lord Coke eniieeriiing parts of 
his majesif’s, ii. 500; euBcs of the king’s in Parlia¬ 
ment, li. 16.5 ; in war and [icace, ii. 165 ; in matters 
of money, ii. 166; of trade and traffic, ii. 166; in 
Uio fiersoim of his subjects, ii. Kid; of the king 
revealed by law, ii. 294; the king’s, what, ii. 478; 
first part of the law, ii. 450. 

Prescripts in use, too compendious to attain their end, 

i. 205. 

Priest and minister, ii. 426. 

Pressure, moiion of bodies iijxin their, ii, 8. 

Preserving ointments, ii. 466. 

Preservation of bodies, experiment on tho, ii. 108. 

Pretors, Roman, their conduct, ii. 471. 

Pride, impeiliment to knowledge, i. 95. 

Primitive divination, i. 206. 

Punees and governors, learned, advantages of, i. 164, 

Princes, advantages of learned, i. 166, 177; the most 
learned are the best, i. 162; conjunction between 
lArned, and the happiness of their {leople, i. 177, 
179. 

Prince of Wales, ii. 381. 

Prince Charles, dedication to, i. 314. 

Principialion, or elements, ii. 460. 

Prior^y of suit, os to granting an injunction upon 
mere, ii. 472. 

Private goisl, i. 221. 

Privy council, how to form a, ii. 381. 

Privilege, writs of, ii. 484, 

ProhuB did himself hurt by a s[Ki«h, i. 24. 

Proclarnalion, or king’s entry,451; or king’s style, 

ii. 45,3. 

Procedendo, #hen granted, iL 480. 
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Proctor, Stephen, certificate touching his projects re- 
Islirig to the penal laws, ii. 236. 

Profit, contempt of, ii. 446. 

J'rufugRiuiis, universities diilicated to, i. 185; supplied 
from philosophy and universality, i. id5. 

Prometheus, or the state of man, i. 3U5. 

rroinotiou <if ollicers, ii. 363. 

Proofs, human, of advantage of learning, i. 302. 

Pro|>crties, secret, ii. 136. 

Prophecies, punishable by imprisonment, ii. 292; es¬ 
say on, i. 43, . 

Propinquity, sympathy in, ii, 1.34. 

Proserpina, nr the ethereal spirit of the earth, i. .311; 
or spirit, i. 310; fable of, quoteil, ii. 23. 

Prosfjerity, minds pulTcd up by, soonest dejected by 
adversity, ii. 488. 

I’rotcus, or matter, i. 297. 

Proud men, all full of delays, ii. 195. 

Provision for clergy, ii. 429. 

Providences, judgments, dec., history of, i. 192. 

Psalms, trans'ation of, ii. 431. 

J'ublic go(N], i. 220, •. 

Pulp of fish more nourishing than their flesh, ii. 14. 

Purgative astringents, ii. 468. 

Purge for ojH^ning the liver, ii, 466. 

Purging, preparations before, ii. 18. , ' 

Purging medicines, how they lose their virtue, ii. 9; 
experiment on, ii. 1.3. 

Purveyors, speech touching, ii. 266 ; abuses of, ii. 267. 

Purveyance due to the king, ii. 388. 

Purification, of church, ii. 420. 

Pursuit, objects of, i. 227. 

Piitcoli, court of Vulcan, ii. 106. 

I’utrcfuction, most cxintagious before maturity,!. 175; 
generation by, ii. 123; of water, ii. 109; touching 
the causes of, ii. 113s of bodies, prohibition of, ii. 
104; creatures bred of, ii. 92 ; preventing of, ii. 51; 
inducing and accelerating of, ii. 50. 

I’ygmalion’s frenzy an emblem of vain keeping, i. 170. 

Pythagoras, i. 198; a looker on, i. 222; jAilosophy 
of, ii. 124; his parable, i. 34; his speech to Cicero, 

i. 121. 

Pyrrhus’s teeth, undivided, ii. 101. 

Pyrrhus’s answer to the congratulations for his victory 
over the Romans, i. 118. 

QirAiiniKs, query as to, ii. 463; experiment touching, 

ii. 116. 

Queen Elizabeth, incensed at the book of History of 
Henry IV. dedicated to Essex, ii. 337 ; report of 
treasons meditated by Doctor Lopez against, ii. 216; 
first copy of a discourse touching the salety of her 
person, ii. 214 ; first fragments of a discourse touch¬ 
ing intelligence and the safety of the queen’s person, 
ii. 214; her service in Ireland, considerations ts'ucn- 
ing, ii. 188; her message to the Earl of Essex, 
ii. 357. 

Queen of Bohemia, letter to, i. 276. 

Questions, legal, for the judges in Somerset’s case, ii. 
516; touching minerals, ii. 458 ; of Meverel, ii. 458; 
on religious wAr, 444. 

Quicksilver, nature and force of, ii. 12; its property of 
mixing with metals, ii. 459; metals swim .upon, 
ii. 104. 

Quiescence, seeming, i. 411. „ 

Quinces, how to keep them long, ii. 83. 

KvazLAis’s saying ^aficr receiving extreme unction, 
i. 110. , 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, aneolotes of, apophthegm respect- i 
ing, i. 107, 109, 122, 123; letter coOkemin^, from 


Lord C.*Bqpon, to Marquis of Buckingham, ii. 525; 
demeanour and carriage of, ii. 525; letter to the 
king touching proceedings against, ii. 524 ; when 
1 beheaded, ii. 524; his saying that the Spanish Ar 
mada was driven away with squibs, ii. 200, 209. 
Rain, scarcity of, in Egypt, ii. 103. 

Rains and dews, how produced, ii. 10, 20. 

Rainbow, sweetness of odour from the, ii. 112. 
Rainsford, Sir John, his prayer to Queen Elizabeth to 
set free the four evangelists, with the queen’s an¬ 
swer, i. lU*^. 

Ramus, his rules, i. 216^ 

KatclifTe, I^liard, his attainder, i. .318. 

Ravbline, valour of the English at the, ii. 212. ^ 

Rawley’s life of Bacon, notice of his great fame abroud, 

i. 275. ♦ 

Rawlc^ dedication of New Atlantia, i. 26.5. 
Ilcadjl^'inal^is a full man, i. 55. 

Reading on the statute of uses, iii. 295. 

Reason, philo^iphy relates to the, i, 187; its limits, i. 
2,39; the key of arts, i, 207; governs the imagina¬ 
tion, i, 206 ; preserved against melancholy by wine, 

ii. 466. 

Rebellion, her majesty’s directions thereupon judicial 
and sound, ii. 562; of Lord T,ovel and the two Staf¬ 
fords, i. 319. 

Rclieliions during Queen Elizabeth in England and 
Ireland, ii. 285. 

Receipts ami finances, one of the internal points of 
separation with Scotland, ii. 146; considerations 
touching them, ii. 148. 

Receipts, for cooking capons, ii. 15; medical, of Lord 
Bacon, ii. 469. 

Recipes for preserving health, ii. 468. 

Recogpisance, as to filing, ii. 484. 

Rccication, games of, i. 2^5, 

Recounts, harbouring, punishable, ii. 290. 

'Redargution, i. 210. ^ ; 

Reduction of metals, modes of, ii. 462. 

Reference to masters, ii. 482, r. 

Refining ore from dross, ii, 460. 

Reform, ii.,415, 417 ; necessity for, ii. 421; of church, 
ii. 421 ;.a,ishoiv,err in resitting, ii. 417. 

Reformer, true jtpirit of, ii. 421. 

Reformation of fees, ii, 278 ; of abuses, ii. 267, 

Rege inconsulto, case of, ii. 513; writs of, ii. 514. 
Regimen of health, essay on, i. 39 ; of the body, i. 202. 
Registry of doubts, i. 200; uses of, i. 200. 

Rcgi8ter*to keep copies of all orders, ii. 481. 

Registers, directions to, i.i drawing up decrees, ii. 482; 
to be sworn, ii. 481. 

Rejection of natures from the form of hcoi, iii. 384. 
Religion, unity in, essay of, i, 12; pure rcligiqu, is to 
visift orphans amhwidows, i. 69; w% religion should 
protect knowldlgo, i. 83 ; many stops in its state to 
the course of invention,!'. 99; the most sovereign 
medicinf^ to^jlter the will, i. 105; -Impcdiinent of the 
heathc;}! and superstition to knowledge, i. 95; of 
the Turkish, i. 95; alteration of, by Elizabeth, ii. 
245 I advice upon, by whom, ii. 377; anabaptist„ii. 
314; propagation of the Mohammedan, ii. .314; de¬ 
fensive wars for, are just, ii. 202; proposition,s for a 
coUe|,e for controversies in, ii. 241; its three decli¬ 
nations, i. 244; revealed, i. 239; advantage of phN 
loeophy to, i..l76 ; necessary fer the recovery of tl\e 
hearts of the Irish people, ii. 189; toleration recom¬ 
mended^ ii. 1888 opinion that time will facilitate rc- 
forn^ation of, in Ireland, ii. 191; of Ti^^s, ii. 438; 
encouragement of, ii. ^476. 

ReVigion and philosophy'prejudiced by being commixed 
together, i. 195. 
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Rclipous censure, moralists', ii. 4J 8. _ I Rome, practice of the church of, i. 68; flourished moot 

Religious controvert, errors in, ii, 414; style of, under learned governor^ i. 166; the perfection of 

government of, and learning contemporaneous, i. 166. 


ii.413. 

Religious war, questions in, ii. 444. 

Religious sects, eflfects of extirpating by violence set 
forth in the fable of Diomedes, i. 300. 

Remembrances of the king’s declaration touching Lord 
Coke, ii. 600; for the king, before his going into 
Scotland, ii. 537. 

Remedies against the sirens, i. 313. 

Remains, physiological, ii. 455. < 

Report of the Spanish grievai|ees, ii, 193; of Lopez’s 
^ treason, ii. 194; order for confirmed, ii. ‘WS. 

Jwpurts, Cuke’s faults in, not his own, ii. 499; Utter 
the king touching a’ retractation by Lord Coke of J- 
some parfe of his, ii. 49#. ^ 

Reporters, advice to appoint sound lawyers <^be, ii. 


232. 




Reputation, essay on honour and, i. 57, 

Requests, against the court of, iL 514. „ 

Residence of clergy, examination of, ii. 426. 

Residents, non, evils of, ii. 426. 

Restlchs nature of things in then^selves, ii. 106. 
Respects, esSiiy on, and ceremonies, i. 56. 

Restitution, i. 301 ; letter touching, ii. 462, 

Restorative drink, on, ii. 467, 

Retreats, honourable, no ways inferior to brave charges, 
ii^208. , , 

Retrenchment of delays in equity, ii. 471. 

Revealed religion, i. 239. 

Revenge, memorable defence of the, under Sir'Richard 
(ireenvil, when attacked by the Spanish fleet, ii. 
210 ; essay of, i, 14, * 

Revenue, grants of, ii. 473. 

Revenues of the crown must be preserved, ii. 308. 
Revolt, the laws as to, ii. 36 it 
Revocation of uses, case of, iii, 280. , 

S'jsrurd, amplitude of, encourages labour, i. 184. 
Rlieloiic, i. 21.0; too early taught in universities, i. 

al66 ; tropes of, i. 18t>; jinagiiiative reason the sub* 
1 ject of, i. 2 A 7 ; compared by Plato to cookery, i. 
^ 216; its sopliiniiis, i. 217. • 

Rheum, breakf.ist a pres#vativc ngahf^, ii. v66. 
Rhubarb, its property, ii. 14; contrary operations of, 
ii. 9. t 

Richard III., enormities committed by, i. 3M. 
Richardson’s, Mr. Serjeant, excuse for the place of 
speaker not accepted by tlic king, ii, 284; his rea¬ 
sons for refusing the excuse, ii. 284. ' , 

Riches, essay on, i. 42; tlic'poit's saying of, i. 73; 
Mr. Uettenlaim’s opinion ^f, i. 121; when treasure 
adds grcafliess to a slate, 11 . 226; excess of, makes 
mcrMislothful and effciiiinate, ii. 227; greatness loo 
ofleii ascritiedflo, ii. 222, 226; the great monarchies 
had their foundations in poverty, as Persia, Sjiarta. 
Macedonia, Rome, 'I'urlfty, ii. 157, 226. 

Rico should be ciittivated in new plantaiiona, i. 41. 
Right hide, experiment touching the, ii. 121. • 
Rimeiiant, repulse of the Spaniards under Don .fphn 
«jf .\u8tria, by the states-gcneral, chiefly by the 
English and Scotch troops under Colonels Norris 
an(hStuart,*ii. 207. * 

Riot at Essex House, ii. 357. 

Aipening of irink before time, ii. 89. 

^vers, navigable, griAt help to trade, ih o87. ^ 

Rolic of mercy, ahe white, ii. 319. # 

Roberts, Jack, his answer to his ‘Mbr, i.^lOO; his 
saying rejecting a marriage,]. 114. « 

Ruck rubies, the exudation of ai^nc, ii. 7. ^ 

Rolls, decrees drawn at the, ii. 482; examination of 
court, ii. 484. « 


Roman emperors’ titles, ii. 266. 

Homan law of homicide, ii. 297. 

Roman unguent, nqreipt for, ii. 469. 

Roman pnetors, their conduct, li. 471. 

Romans, the most open of any state to receive strangers 
into their body, i. 37; granted the jus civitatis to 
families, cities, and sometimes nations, i. 37; alwaye 
foremost to assist their confederates, i. 38 ; the only 
states that were gitod commixtures, ii. 140; liberal 
of their naturalizations, ii. 140; which Machiavol 
judged to Iki the cause of the growth of their em¬ 
pire, ii, 140; their four degrees of freedom and na¬ 
turalization, ii. 141, 170; their union with tho I 41 - 
tins, ii. 1 ^ afler the social war their naturalization 

of the Latins, ii. 155; iiaturaliz.nion of the Latins 
and the Uauls, and the reason for it, ii. 224; their 
empire received no iKininution in territory until 
JovinianuH, ii. 223; shortly afterwardsit b^amo a 
carcass for tUb birds of prey of tho world, U. 223; 
four of their kings lawgivers, ii. 234. 

Roory, Owny Mac, Chief of the Omoores in Leinster, 
ii. 351. 

Roots, more noimshing than leaves, ii. 14; of trees, ii. 
86 ; throe cubits deep, ii. 88 . 

Roses, preparation of artificial for smell, ii. 466. 

Rose-leaves, preserving of colour and smell of, ii. 55. 

Rose-water, virtue of, ii. 127, 

Rubies, rock, are the exudations of stone, ii. 7. 

Rules for a chanexsilor, ii. 471. 

Vules and maxims'gf the common laws, iii. 219. 

Rust, turning metals to, ii. 460, 461. 

Rustics, why Pan the god of, i. 291. 

Rutland, examination of Rogo?, Earl of, ii. 371. 

SVIIHATH, the, i. 175 . 

Sabines, tliotf mixture with the Romans, ii. 140. 

Sal'inian, the successor of Gregory, persecuted hia 
memory for his injustice to heathen antiquity, i. 
98. 

Sacrifice. No sacrifice without salt, a positive precept 
of the old law, ii. 239 ; its moral, ii. 239. 

Saffron, the preparing of, ii. 460; a few grains will 
tincture a tun of water, i. 89. 

Siillroii flowers, distilled, goml for, ii. 128. 

S.iggi Moral!, the Italian title of tho essays, i. 5. 

Salamander, touching the, ii. 118. 

Saliquo law, saying resficctiiig, i. 117. 

Salisbury, Owen, notorious robber, ii. 336. 

Sal, as to its separation from motat, ii. 460. 

Salt, history of, lii. 466. 

Sfdt of lead, or sulphur, mixing of, ii. 460. 

Saltwater, experiments on, ii. 7; dulcoration of, ii. 
121 . 

Samuel sought David in the fielil, i. 208. 

Saifhtuary, the privileges of, i. 326. 

^Sand, of tho nature of glass, ii. 105; lieticrthon earth 
for straining water, ii. 7 ; liquor .leaveth its saltness 
iT strained through, ii. 7; dilferences between earth 
and, ii. 7. 

Sandjjg, Lord William, confession of, ii. 371; his opi¬ 
nion ofSapientia Veternm, i. 272. 

San, Josepbo, invades Ireland with Spanish forces in 
1580, ii. 260. 

Sanquhar, Lord, charge against, on his arraignment, ii. 
311. 1 

Sap of trees, ii. 87. « 

Sapienlia Velerum, opinions upon, by Sandya ami 
Teni^on, i.V72. 
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Sarah’s langhter an image of natural reason, i. 239. 
Satiety, meata that induce, ii. 46. 

Saturn, i. 298; ii. S79. 

SavipH, Mr., opinion respecting poets, i. 111. 

Savil, Sir Henry, letter to, i. 104 ; answer to Coranus, 

i. 117. 

Savoy, state of during the time of Queen Elizabeth, 

ii. 248. 

Bavagea, the proper conduct towards them in planta¬ 
tions, i. 41. 

Saviour’s (our) first show of his power, i. 176. 

Scale, nature of notes of, ii. 2.5. 

Scaling ladder of the intellect, iii. 519. 

Scaligcr’s sixth urnse, ii. 91. 

ScBininony, strung medicine, ii. 9. 

Scandal, charge against Sir J. Wentworth for, ii. 
307. 

Scarlet, touching the dye of, ii. 123. 

Scent of dogs almost a sense by itself, ii. 92. 
Schoolmen. Cyniini scctifl-cs, i. 65; the origin of 
their cokvebs, i. 70; incorimrated Aristotle’s philo 
Sophy into the (Christian rcligidn, i. 97; saying 
of them by the bishops at the council at Trent, i. 
123. 

Schools, too many grammar, ii. 241. 

Science, authors in, ought to bet consuls, and not 
dictators, i. 172; error of over-early reducing into 
nictliods and arts, i. 173; badges of false, i. 170 *, 
the strength of, is in the union of its parts, L 
171. 

Sciences, want of invention in professors of, i. It4; 
errors in thu furmntiim of, i. confederacy of, 

with the imagination, i. 172f' imaginary, i. 19D; 
growth of, checked by dedication of colleges to pro- 
tessions, i. 185. 

Scieiua>8 and arts, invdkition in, deficient, i. 207. 
.Scientilie elforts, on the combination and succession 
of, ii. 657. • 

Scipio Africanus, Livy’s saying of liini^li. 48, 

Scire facias, when awarded, ii. 484, 

Scotchmen, the statute for voiding them out of Eng¬ 
land, i. 343; spt'cch on the naturalization of, ii. 
150. 

Scotch skinck, how made, ii. 14. 

Scotland, its state during Queen Elizabeth, ii. 248; 
as to union with, ii. 383 ; truce with, i. 326; Pcikiii 
Warlieck’s reeojitiun in, i. 356; king of, ravages 
Northuinlierland, i. 3.58; preparations for a war 
with, I. 361; peace with, i. 364; suggestion of 
' courts fur the borders of, ii. 143; the points wherein 
thu nations were united, ii. 143; external points 
of sejiaration with, ii. 144; inti'riial points of sepa¬ 
ration with, ii. 146; commissioner’s certificate of 
union with, ii. 149; argument res|>ccting the post- 
nati of, ii. 166; discourse of the happy unior-with, 
ii. 138 ; considerations touching the union of Eng¬ 
land and, ii. 143. 

Scotland and England, union of, ii. 4.52, 454. ' 

Scotus, his answer to Charles the Bald, i. 114. * 

Scrilionianus, wswer of his freedman to the freeijman 
of Claudius, i. 112. 

Scripture, no deficiency in, i. 244; interpretation of, 
methodical and solute, i. 241; interpretali<|n of, i. 
241. 

Scriptures eshort us to study the omxipotency of, 
God, i. 176 ; mcilitstions on, i. 71; do not restrain 
science, i. 82, 98; honour the name of the invent¬ 
ors of music and- works in metal, i. 98, 

Scylla, fable of, an iviage of contentious looming, i. 
171; the fiction of an emblem of the present phi¬ 
losophy, i. 87. 1 


Scylla atid Icania, or the middle way, L 309. 

Sea, lord admiral’s right of determining as to acts com¬ 
mitted on the high, ii. 502; the commandment of 
it one of the points of true greatness in a state, ii. 
223; diflerent clearness of the, ii. 90; importance 
of the masteiy of it, i. 38; great cflects of battles 
by, i. 38; ebb and flow of, iii. 523; motions of, are 
only five, iii. 623; the great six-hours diurnal mo¬ 
tion principally treated, iii. 623; motions of cur¬ 
rents do not contradict the notion of natural and 
catholic (notion of the sea, iii. 523; grand diurnal 
motion not one of {'evation or depression, iii. 624; 
clcvaUfl all over the world at equinoxes, and at t]^ 
<taew and full moon, iii. 524; objections to tlie opi¬ 
nion that 4he diurnal motion is a progressive*bnc, 
from the fact that in soAic places wellii have simul- 
t^ous motions with the sea, and from the fact that 
ufotcrs a(e raised and depressed simultaneously on 
thS shore of Europe and Florida, considered, iii. 
524, 52.'i; ebb and flow of, from what cause it 
arises, iii. 625 ; whence arises the reciprocal action 
of tides once in six hours, iii. 528; explanation of 
the difierence o{. tides connected with the moon’s 
motion, iii. 529. 

Sea-fish put in fresh waters, ii. 94. 

Sea-shore, wells on, ii. 7. 

Sea-weed, ii. 76. 

Sea or other water, colour of, ii. 

Seas, rolling and breaking of thei ii. 121. 

Seals, one of the external points of separation with 
Seofknd, ii. 144. 

Seasons, pestilential, ii. 57; prognostics of pestilential, 

’ ii. 91. 

Secrecy, a great means of obtaining suits, i. 64. 

Sccr«4 properties, ii. 136. 

Sects, the greatest vicisif,iudc, i. 39 ; the two properties 
of new sects to supplant authority, to give license ' 
to pleasures, i. 61; the three plantations, i. 6P^' di¬ 
versities of, i. 200; religious, eilect of extirpating 
Hy vioicnex!, i. 300. • « 

Sedition and troubles, essay of, i. 22. 

Seed, wiiat ago is beat, ii. 88; producing perfect 
planlsMvithm^ ii. 76. 

Scoils, moat, leave their husks, ii. 86. 

Self, essry of wisdom for a man’s self, i. 31. 

Self-love inaketh men unprofitable like the narcissus, 
i. 288. 

Self-revelation, i. 234. 

Scld*n?Jolin, to Lord Viscount St. Alban, ii. 530. 

Senators, advantages df learned, i. 177. 

Seneca, i. 210, 219; ij 4.35; Nero’s lopinion of his 
style, i. Ill; his saying of Ca-sar, i. 115; his saying 
of death, i. 12; on prosperity and adversity, i. 14; 
Ms prophecy of' America, i. 43; ^y his fame lasts, 
i. 57; his saying on anger, i. 59; his descriptiou of 
Coisar, ii. 234; govern ihent of Borne by, i. 16.5. 

Senna, b iw rvindiness taken froni,*li. 10. 

Sense, iSealiger’s sixth, ii. 91; imagination imitating 
/ho, force of the, ii. 107. 

Senses, reporters to the mind, i. 162; greatest of*the 
pleasures of the, ii. 91; spiritual species which at- 
fect the)' ii. 128. * • 

SentcHccs, collection of, out of the Mimi of Publius^i. 
127, 128 : out of some of Lord BacAi’s writings, i. 
*29— 13r. 

SenNient bcxlics, harmony of, with insentient, i. 412. 

Sequela ^artafilBi, i. 100. 

Sequestration, where granted, ii. 481 v of specific 

glands, ii. 481. 

Mparation of bodies by weight, iL 8 ( of metals and 
minerals, ii. 460.. 
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Sepulchre, fliea get durable in amber, ii.^4f 
Serjeanta, care in making, il 379. 

Sermonea fiJelea, the title of the Latin edition of the 
Esaajs, i. 5. 

Serpent, meditalione on the wiadom of, i. 07. 

Severua, his death, i. 13; his friendship fur Plantianua, 
L 34: his character, i. 48 1 aaying of him, i. 113; 
Rome governed by, i. 165. 

Seven vv4se men of Greece, anecdotes of them, i. 
119. 

Sewers, suit for the commission of, ii.48^ 

Sexes, dilTerentln plants, iL 4* 

Sextus V., Pope, character of, ii. 218. g 
Sextus Quintus, a learned pope, who excelled iif go* 
^ernment, i. 165. ^ 

Shadows, eiperiment touAiing, ii. 121. 

Shame causeth blushing, ii. 96. 

Shaw, spe<;imon of his translation of thoiLaUn nitioii 
of the Essays, i. 6. 

Shell, experiment touching the casting of, in some 
creatures, ii, 98. 

ShcHflsIi, touching, ii. 120. 

Sheen Palace, burning of, i. 368., 

Sheep, Uaio’s saying of, ii. 270; nature of, ii. 108, 

^ Shcrifls of counties, choice of, ii. 379; their attendance 
* U(inii the judges a civility, and of use, ii. 379. 
Shipbuilding, art of, in England, ii. 383. 

ShuCtho elTcct gf, ^ powder, ii. 8. 

Showers, when'thoy do good, ii. 87. 

Sextus Quintus, feigned tale of, L 118. 

Sibylla, burnings two, doubled the price of tie other 
book, i. 77. ^ 

Sickness, Ur. Johnson’s opinion of the three things 
material in, i. 122. 

Sicknesses, winter and summer, ii. 57. ^ * 

Sight, experiment touching tRe, ii. 119; cause of dim- 
|i^ ness in the, ii. 91. • 

>5tgimnond. Prince of Transylvania, the revolt, from 
the Turks of Transylvania, Wallachia, and Molda¬ 
via under, ii. J156. * 0 

jRilk, a likely commodity in new plantations, i, 41. 
/Silver, weight of in water, ii. 464; and mixture 
of. ii. 456; making, iA57; incoitente/with cop¬ 
per, ii. 459 ; exportation of, ii. 283. 

Simon, the priest, imprisoned for life, i. 325.s 
Simncll, personates Edward Plantagenet, i. 320; is 
taken to Ireland, i. 321; his entry into Dublin as 
Edward VI., i. 321; crowned in Dublin,^!. 323; 
taken prisoner in Newark, i. 325 ; made a scallion 
in the king’s kitchen, i. 32!f. 

Simonides’s rofily when askt^ what he thought of 
God, i. 12 oT 

Simulation and d^imulation, essay of, i. 14. 

Single life, marri^e and, essay of, 16. * 

Sirens, or pleasures, i. 312. 

Sister of giants, or fame; i.%94. 

Situation, a fit situltion necessary for th^gifttness of 
a state, ii. 222, 228; excellent situation ufitEgypt, 
ii. 228; of Babylon, although the sovereignties 
alter, the seat of the monar^ remains there, ii. 
228; Alexander the Great chose Babylpn for bis 
seat,iii. 228^ of Persia, ii. 229; of Constantinople, 
ii. 229, 

Stin, experimRnU touching the casting ol^the, ii. 98. 
8|tins, Chinese paint ffieir, ii. 99. * • 

Skull, experimeirt touching, ii. 101. • 

Sleep, experiment touching, iL 100 ;nn]d pmventeth, 
ii. 100; ggeat nourishment to bodies, ii. 100;«ome 
noises help, ii. 100; nouiiahavt of, iL 16. • 

Sleep all winter,ptouching creatiuea that, iL 123. 

Sleepe, post-meridian, U. 16. « 
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Small, ^vial things, the eoluideration of not below 
the dignity of the human mind, ii. 559. 

Smell, preparations of artificial rosea for, ii. 486. 

Smells, touching sweet, ii. 118; corporeal eubetanoe 
of, ii. 112; experiment touching, ii. 68. 

Smith, Sir T., bis accusation, ii. 341. 

Snakes have venomous teeth, ii. 101. 

Sneezing, experiment touching, ii. 90; Guinea pepper 
causes, ii. 127. 

Snow, dissolves fastest upon the sca-coast, i. 102; ae- 
cret warmth of, ii. 92. 

Snows, cilect of lying long, ii. 87i 

Soccage, heir in, when he may reject tJie guardian ap¬ 
pointed by law, ii. 489. 

Society, aversion to, is like a savage lieast, i. 33; na¬ 
ture of, an impediment to knowledge, i. 95. 

Socrates, i, 188, 208,210; excellent, though deformed, 
i. 49; full of ostentation, i. 57; his saying when 
pronounced by the nr^le the wisest man of Greece, 
i. 120; his opinion of neraclitus the obscure, i. 120; 
Cicero’s complaint against, for separatiRlg phiioiophy 
and rhetoric,Y 201; Uippiaa’a dis])ule with, on hia 
sordid instances, i. ]88;^the accusation against, 
was tfnder the basest of tyrants, i. 166; his ironical 
douliiing to be avoided, i. 174; Anytus’s accusation 
against, i. 164^ Plato’s comparison of, to gallipots, 
i. 168. 

Soils, iWercnt for different trees, it. 87; some put 
forth odorate herbs, ii. 128. 

Soiason, Count, apophthegm of, i. 107. 

Soldiers, the fitness of every sul^ect to make a soldier, 
.a point of true greatness in a state, ii. 823. ^ 

4ole government oS bishops, error of, ii, 423. 

Solitude, saying respecting delight in, i. 33; magpia 
civitas, magna solitudo, i. ^3; a miserable eolitudo 
to want true friends, L 33. 

Solomon, said to have written a natural history, i. 82 ; 
natural Imtory by, ii. 74; his saying respecting 
business, 56; his praising a just man losing hia 
cause, i. .58 ; his novelty, L 60 ; his parables, iii. 822 ; 
his observations on the mind of man, i. 162; an 
example of wiadom, i. 176; humility of, i. 176. 

Solomon’s house, plan to erect one, as modelled in the 
New Atlantis, ii. 463. 

,Solon, his answer as to the best laws, i. 167; answers 
of his, i. 113, 118, 120, 125; his speech to Croesus, 

i. 37; his laws spoken of in grammar-schools, ii. 
231, 234; had a spirit of reviver, though oflen op¬ 
pressed, often restored, ii. 234; his answer to Croe¬ 
sus’s showing his riches, ii. 157, 225. 

Solution of metals, qualities of metals should be as¬ 
certained, ii. 460. 

Somerset, heads of the charge agoiiist Robert, Earl of, 
516; respecting Sir Francis Bacon’s manage- 
mAt in the case of his arraignment, ii. 516; letter 
to the king about, ii, 326; letter from Sir T. Over- 
bmry, ii. 509; charge against, ii. 321; his case, 
questions for the judges in, ii. 516; questions for 

4 the king’s council in, ii. 516; his business and 
c^igc, with his majesty’s apostyles, ii. 517; bis 
examination, letter to the king about, ii. 331. 

Somerset, Frances, Countess of, charge against, ii. 

315t chargp against, for poisoning Sir T. Overbu- 
ry, ii. 318. 

(Soothsayer, Egyptian, worked upon Antonius’s mind, 

ii. 129. 

Sorrel, nature of, iL 88. 

Soul, nature of the, i. 205; knowftdge ot, appendioea 

‘ to, i. 206. • 

Sound, Carrie^ farther on water than lai^ iL 86; 
reasons for inquiring into the theory ef, iiL 686; of 
3 C 
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ita generation and the flrat percUMion, iii. 635; 
whether ita form ia any local and perceptible motion 
of the air, iii. 635; three ezperimenta wherein 
aound ia generated cimtrarily to the perceptible mo¬ 
tion of the air, iii, 636; ia generated by percua- 
aiona, iii. .6.'I6; air required fur ita generation, 
iii. 536; whether (lame would aulllre instead of air, 
iiL 636; laating of, and Ua periMhiiig, iii. 537 ; 
confusion and pertiirbationa of aounda, iii, 537; 
compared with light, why many viaililca aeeri at 
once do not ronfouiid one another, and many 
aounda heard at once do, in. 537; of the variety of 
bodiea yielding it, inatruincnta proilueing it, in. 540 ; 
aiai-ii'H Ilf NoniidH, lii, 540; cir<-umatane<>a regulating 
the pitch in varioiia aonoroiia budina, in. 510; 
multiplication, inajoration, diminution/and fraction 
of, in. .540; time in which its generation, extinction, 
and tranainiaaion, are eliected, iiL 543; Icaa quick¬ 
ly trananiitted than light, iii. 543; of ita allinity 
with tho motion of the air in which it in ciirried, 
iii. 543 ; Idda and iiii|M'dimentH of, atuy of, iii. 53N; 
diveraity of ineiliiiina of, iii. 53H; and hearing, 
liiHtory and firat ininiiHition of, iii. 53.5; roninin- 
iiion id' the ttir |M‘rcuWil with the arnliient air and 
hiNlicH, III. 544 ; |M‘nelrnlinii of, iii. 53H; whetlyr 
hcunl under water, iii. 53H; whether it con lie 
gciier'ileil except there lie air Ik-Iwccii the jiercusa- 
ing null iHTciiMMiid limly, iii. 53H; carnage, direc¬ 
tion, and aprendiiig of the area it fdla, in. 53!t; coiii- 
pured with light, the funner may Iw convoyed in 
curved linca, lii, .530, 

Hoiiiida, water may )«• the inoiJiiiin^if, ii. 107 ; pnaaage 
and interception of, II. 37 ; iiimiurii of. ii. 30; inw- 
joriilion of, II. 3 1 ; tliu iiiotion of, ii. 36 ; how the 
ligiirii through whii-h aounda imaa vary the, ii. 30; 
llll■hornllOll of, ii. 3!I*V apintual and tine iinlure of, 
li. 44 ; do not iiinhe iinprriiHiona on air, ii. 44 ; the 
relleclliiil of, li. 40; geiicratiun and [MTiahing of, ' 
II. 41; antipathy or Hyiiiputliy of, iL ; iinitntion 
of, li. 30; caiiNea of vnrialion in, li 30 ; coiiserva- 
liiin and ild.ilnlioii of, ii. 20; inillily mid entitv of, ii. 
26; exility mid dniiipa of, li, 20; ihlatiition of, ii. 
20; creati'd without uir, ii, 20; carniigi* of. to 
dlNtniice, ii. 32; qil.ility and iii|.i|U.ilily of, ii. 32 ; 
coininunicntion of, ii. 32; louilnei<« or airfdiesa of, 
li. 32; go farlheat in the fotehneH, ii. 3li; die 
incilinni of, ii. 37 ; laHtiiig iiiid (H'liahiiig of, ii. 3<i; 
ill inuiiiiiiuli) iNidiea, ii. 35; exterior and interior, 
ii, 34 ; ill watera, ii. 33; ilitl'erent mirta of, ii. 21; 
airangu w'crel in, li. 35 ; and nir, ii. 20; motion of, 
ii. 20 ; raiiHO of, li. 0 ; eohl weather In'mI for, ii. 30. 

Sniidininpton, Karl of, Ida exaininiition ader hia 
arraigniiienl, ii. 373 ; ronfeaaioii of, ii. 352. 

Southern wiiul, heuldifuliieaa of the, ii. 1013. / 

Sovereignty, of the kiiig'H, ii. 276. « 

S|Mlato, .‘Vrclibiahop, Vishop .\ndrcw8'a opinion of 
him, i. 121. 

Spaiiiarda, ill aurceaa of their encoiiiitera with the 
Kngliaii, ii. 200, 207; their attarka u|)on England' 
II. 206; whom they once get in they will m'Vlom 
bo got out, an erroncoua oliaervatioii, ii. 200. 213; 
aeeni wiaer than they are, i. 33; do not naturalize 
lilN'rally, i. AV ; proud, am! therefore dilatory, ii. 
105; their ill aucceaaea, ii. 200. 

Spain, allianee with, no oocurily againafita ambition,, 
ii. 214; a|N>cch of a counwlkir of state to the 
king of, ii. 214; Queen Elisabeth'a aubjccts refuge 
in, and conspire'against her pi>raon. ii. 215; reiwrl 
on the grievances* of the mcrchanU of, ii. 193; 
notea of a apeoch concerning a war with, iL 190 ; 
conaulerationa touching a war with* ii. 2Q|; com- 


pariaowof^he atate of England and Spain in 1588, 
ii. 212; king of, endeavours to alienate the King 
of Scotland from Queen Elizabeth, ii. 216; solicits 
an English nobleman to rise agunst her, iL 216; 
endeavours to take her life by violence of poison, 
ii. 218. 

•Sparta, jcaloua of imparting naturalization to their 
eonfeJeratra, ii. 1.55; the evil elfccta of it, ii. 155; 
the surprise of Thebes by Pheebidaa drew a war to 
the walls of, ii. 202. 

Spartan boy^ their fortitude, i. 105. * 

Spartans, of small des^tch, i. 32 ; their dislike of 
riBlurali^tion the cause of their fall, i. 37; thei^ 
i5ate wholly framed fur armai L 38; their forti¬ 
tude, i, 40, ^ • 

Species, visible, experimentUouching, ii. 14)2. 

S|ieci^n ii'gale, work touching the death of the 
ki(fg,‘ii. 5^0. 

Speech, length and ornament of, to be read for persua- 
Mon of ingititudes, not for iiiforiiialioii of kings, ii. 
142; mubt lie either sweet or short, li. 486; arts 
of, university lectures on, advice to raise the pcnbioii 
out oi the •Siitto/i Estate, ii. 241 ; in the Star 
(Chamber against Sir H. Velvcrlon, ii. 525; on 
grievances of commons, ii. 272 ; to sir \Villi.xni 
.loiicH, Lord Kliicf Justice of Ireland, ii. 476 ; on 
taking place in rbaiirery, ii. 471 ; to Jiifclice Hut¬ 
ton, II. 47H; to .Sir J. Dciibniii, on,bis being Hiude 
Uaroii of llic Exclnapier, ii. 477. 

.Sjieci-lies, hurt done to men by their, i. 24 ; long 
H|ici'cttes not lit for despatch, i. 32; dillerences lie- 
tween s|ieerh and thought, i. 34 ; ol a nMii’s self 
iMlght to In' but bcldoiu, i. 40; lielter to deal by 
speeches llniri N'ltcr, i. .5.3; the three forms of 
s|H-cking which are the style of iinpo-ltire, i. 7fl; 
notes of, on a war wilVi Spain, ii. I'J'.I; on the imtii- 
rid zalion of the Scotch, ii. 1.50; on the union of . 
' laws with Srniliiiiil, il. 1.58; on Ihc poht-ii,i(i of kk 
land, ii. ll)(i; drawn iijiforihe Earl of Kbscx.ii. 5.13, 
Spciiecr, lliigb, Ins iMiii-h'iie.it. and the dtM-lriiic.’if 
the honiugc due to the crown Ihcii exprcsbcdt 
II. 178*. 

.Sinicinriif.'legilitgale tniNle ff, iii. 531. 

Sptiyiix, or seieiipp, i. 3Ht). 

■Spulcrs, die poison of great, ii. 318 ; and 6ics get a 
sepiilehre in ainlier, iv. 66. 

Spirit, of wine, with water, ii. 4(3.5 ; coneerning the 
iniNie of expanbioit of mutter in, ii. 5139; ot the 
earth, i. 311 ; of man and of nature, how dilTcring, 

i. 2M. 

Spirits, wine for the, ii. ,468 ; brnrcletiv to comfort, ii. 
1,32 ; medicines that relieve the, ii. 99'; IraiisniiSbion 
of, li. 124 ; emis-siiiii of, in vapour, ii. 126; ijight of, 
ufton oilioiis oltj.-cfs, II. 107 ; evanalion of, li. 92 ; 
next to (mhI, i. 17.5. 

•8;)«>nge Olid water, wcightfof, ii. 464. 
Spongcs.a-heatrowih of, ii. 94. * 

S|Hita of. grease, how to take nut, ii. 22, 

SpjEatV notier of llacon, i. 27.8. 

Springs, when) generated, ii. 10; their poweifni 
qualities, ii. 462 ; on high hills the beat, ii. 58. 
Sprouting of metals, ii. 461, 462, 

St. Jdnn, Mr. Oliver, charge against, for slanJir. 

ii. 30.^ ^ V ' 

St.t'Paul. apeet-h of himself atiJSiia calling, i. 57; ito 

dte of his learning, i. 178 ; his ailHionition against 
vain p})ili<so]lfiy,i. 163. 

Stagshone sometiinee in the heart of a, ii«. lOU 
ii'agc, allusion to {he writers for, in Queen Eliia- 
lieih'a time, ii. 307 ; beholden to lo;-e, L 18. 
Stanching of biood, experiment on, iL 18. 
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BUnfonl, Sir William, reports of, ii. fiOt. * J Sludica, act hours proper for, not agrenbio, i. 4fi; mmf 

Star Chamber, against levying damages, ii. 513;! tw, 55; their use, i. they taaeli not their own 


speech in the, ii. 47S; decree agaii.st duels, il 3t)0; 
forfoilures of the. li, ; its severity in suppressing 
force Slid fraud, ii. SA3: formalities in, ii. 343. 

Star, vi'hat is lueaiit by the npiiiiun that il is the 
denser part of its own sphere, ii. .'iSt. 

Stars, their beams have no heal, i. 100; old ones, not 
true that they are not subject to chance, ii. .WS; 
■{uosiioii {os|ieciiiig the substance of, li, AH.t; whi*- 
ther kept alive by sustenlatiiin, ii. #87: whether 
increiise.! or*les.vned. Ke.fci 


raU'd, extinguished, li. 

.'i87 ; whetlier, diirtiii; liiiig lap'<es of aggs, stars are 
liriitluced and dCeoippi^wHl. ii. ,'>•<6; should b^ in- 
^jiiired uhetlier give lii^U of lhem«'|#es, or whether 

receiied trom the suit; ii. .'iKfl ; whether that lie | Subsidies, statutes of, ii, 280. 
the true niiiiiber of them which is visibl^'iil. .'iHH ;' Subsidy, s|ieech on the nmUon of a, if 


use, i, 55. 

Studies of learned men, diarredit to teamed (ironi, i, IM. 
Study, mode of, adu{iMl by Queen Eliaabeth, i. 170. 
Slutting, experiinenl touching ii. >17. 

Style of ilie king, suggestions rrlaliiig to, ii. 145. 

Style of religious eoiilroversy, il. 413. 

Style of delivery, i. 214. 

Style, not to lie neglerteil in philoso|d>y, L 170. 

Siypiie to stay fluxes, ii. 4(17, 

Styx, or league, i. 289; to swear by the aacrament of 
the ancients, i. 289. 

Suarc/., his Ireasoiiabli* teller, ii. .990. 

Subliiiiatioii of nielsis, ii. 4«l, 402. 
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what arp the real dmieiisions of eachesiar. ii.'TiHH ; 
what dila there are for drieriiiiiiing them, il. .188; 
true diMuiKvs of, for dclermiiiiiig, if |twHli|e, if not 
r<iiiip.ir.ili\e shonlil Ih* ascerlaiiietl, ii. C89. 

St.iinie. reading on the, ni. 29.>. 

.8i iic.mcii, government most pr«s|H>roiis under learn¬ 
ed, 1 , lih'i; the greatest h.ive not only seeiiiisl but 


been religious, i. 70; those who ascribe all things , S*irUlitig, Sir Jobii, II. .V,;ii, 


Siibhlaiices, halt! iHies in the bodies of living crealuiws, 

II. I(K». ^ 

SuUliviM.ni Ilf liilHiiirs, iis prmluee on the mind, i. 80. 
Siiliordiiiste inagislrnles. ii. 293. * 

Siiiressi.iii lo The clown, iNstanri-s where they werw 
iio| drclarcil, Il 2.11. ^ 

Sticcessioii, lieri-tlilarv. n. 4.4. 


to their own cnniiing have Wii eonnterfeit, i. 71. 
Stale of Kuro|H‘, i. 282; maxims in, that all countries 
oi new acijgehi till scllled are miller matters of 
biirileii ih.in sireiiglli, II. 212; ihe just estimate 
id ihe power <if a si.iie subjeel to error, and that 
error snbjei perdoiM consi>(|nences, 9i. 222 ; 

greatness vif. li, 222,228; (wO (/mi/wcs*;) cyii- 

I. iineil ^n the two words, pra’iiiium and piena, 

II. m;». 

Sillies, eiiili.issirs to foreign, ii. 382. ^ • 

.'^l.iliic, Miei.il, 11 . -IK!. * 

. .S| it lire and .grow ill. acceleration of, li. ,13. • 

.'.vSSite of t'.irlisle, II. .100, 

Sialiites, aeciiniiilation of. create iineertaintv in law, 

. 231 ; tlie^ref.irinaffog of. roiisisls of four p.arls, 
/ . 233 ; siiggesiiiii) for the retorin and recompiling 

111 II 233; for repeal of. t.inrhnig .Scoijiftid whilst 
till' king.l Mils Kloisl s-i^eri’d. li. 2it0. * 

.‘•lephi'n’s reni.irivs on ihe pulilicalion of the apopli- 
lllegliis, I. 10. .• 

.^tereor.iliiin, help of ground, li. 79. 

Ste.var.l. i)r.. letter concerning, from nuckingham to 
l.'ird ( 'bam ell.ir li.inin. II, .12.1. ^ 

Siilh.'i.li's of vv Iter, II. 10. > 

Siillal iries. ciMiijire-sniii of va^murs in, ii. 10. 
t'lilp.i, sa\ iii'^ *1 him, i. 120. 

Siiii..i'iis's apoplitliegms draw much dregs, i. 107. 
‘^t'M'-s, sheir bravyrv in seeking to exliiigiiish anger, 

11 19. • ' • '*• 

.stoiiiaeh, the nature of anpeiite in the. li. 112; a 
fu'rret fi.i ihe, li. 4V2;% maiius ('liriati, f»r the, 
li. 11-0. • * » 

.Sfiine, 111 man's body, ii. 463; in a toad'# head, ii. 
403; elder flowers profier for the, il. 9I;sharhs 
svliich grow out of. II. 76; receipt for rurc of, ii. 
470; weight of, in water, ii. 464; exiplation of 
na are diSmonds, ii, 7. 


Siilfoi'niioiis, ilie*mosi dangerous diseasM in the body, 
and also in the mind, i. 33, 

Sugar, where Inund, ii. 82; ex|irriinent touching, iL 
) 16 ; with oil of nlnionds, li. 466, 

•Suggestion and preparalioii, i. 200. 

Suit, demurrers for ilischargiiig the, ii. 482; ph'U for 
dn.chnrKiMg, ii. d82. 

ttuiiins, to a iniiiisWr, ailvi^e how lo lirhave towards, 
11 . 376 ; I'hsay on. i. .14 ; ditTerent molivrs for iiiider- 
taking miiIh, i, .1-1; in iheimurlsof rhaneety.ii. 472. 

•Suits, what sort of, ilisiiiisseir; li. 480; mjiinclioiia for 
stay of, il. 482; eoiniiiisiiion of, sdviee lo the king 
for revivii^, li .120; on coiniiiii 




uses, II. 48ii 

•Sulphur, H.ilt, and mercury, separation of. ii. 466. 

Siilpliiir and mercury, ex|N‘rimenU on, ii, 63; and ult, 
history of, iii. 466. 

•SnIpitiiiN (•'alba's |MTHiinhioiis fur the Koniaiis to war 
wiih the lale ]*tiilip. King of Muccdoii, li, 204, 

.Siimnier, great dninglits in, li. 109. 

•Sinnmiiry pliilosopliy, lIs priiieiples, i. 196. 

.Siin, iiiagneliriil of iiiotsHire, li. 19; holler when bo* 
tween ebiiids lliiin iri ihe ojien skv, i. IVO; plienm 
rneiiH in Ihe vear 790, and aOer llic death of Julius 
Ciefir, 11 . .182. 

•S|in, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, their relative 
situalioris doubted by ihe aneienls, n. .179. 

SiitibeairiH, heal by reflei tinii, i. 101; colirriioil of, 
.iinlliplies heal, I. I0l ; llieir elfeel, I. 101. 

Sii|K#(o latiiin, how il roiries, n. 7-1. 

Supi rliri,il leariiing, roiiceitof, i, 182. 

.Sijji^riialnlioM of iHslieH, li, 107. 

Sii}H>rflex loll of echoes, ii. 107. 

t4ii|M'rstitiori, its effect, t. 46; as ismrrful as custom, 
i,46; great opponent to natural philosophy, i. 97; 
essay of, i. 25, 

Su|s:r«ii(iona and natural rsiises, i. 188. 

SiifierAilioiis divination, i. 206. 


%nrcs of tackling, laying up, ii. 383. 

.‘Mriiiiing vvaftr, diflerence where the vrgtcr rises or ! .Suplicavil. upon what grariled, li. 484. 

rfil.’s, il. 7. • * * j.Supply, speech roiiccrriing the king's, ii. 281. 

.Siraw-lierries, ho# to arcckrate the growth of, ii. flfi. | Surplice, ii. 426. 

.S|r.iiT-meial. fi. 4.16. ^ # Susa, the winter parlour of the King of Perris, ii. 228 ' 

Striiijs.VMMiHs of different, ii. .98; tones of diflbrrnt'Suspicion, essay on, i. 40; ignorance, its esuse, h ^ 
t^ir-e- of, II. 33 • p '‘-■.uitori, .Mr., advice to the king touching 

Nirou.l's ca«e, itr.107. viseil for foyndiiig the Charter House, i' * 

Strumpet, matter is like a common; ii. 109. hospitsl, iL 463. 
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flwMt, oxpenmenia touehing, ii. 96; putrefied miell of, 
ii, 186; um of reelraining, iL 16. 

Sweating aicknew, L 317. 

Hweau, of different men, ii. 8; cold often mortal, ii, 06. 
Swelling and dilatation in boiling, it 118. 

Swiftneaa, i. 805. 

Swiawa, firat ruined the Duke of Burgundy, ii. 157, 
22G; the ruin of I.nuiaXd.; affaira in Italy in re¬ 
venge of a acorn put upon them by him, ii. 157— 
220; in them the authority of iron over gold, ii. 226; 
the reputation <if their artiia, ii. 226. 

Sylla, reformed the lawa of Rome, ii. 234; hia three 
aingularitica, ii. 234 ; Ciccro’a attribute to him, ii. 
234 ; hia friendahip to Pompey, i. 34 ; hie choice of 
a name, i. 40. 

Sympathy of mind and body, i. 202. 

Sympathy and antipathy, aecret virtue of,’ii, 132, 134; 

of plunlH, ii. 67 ; of thinga, iii. 465. 

Sympathy, in dilfereiit parla of the body, ii. 22; in¬ 
duration by, ii. 116. ' 

Sympathy of ftieri’a apirita, ii. 137. 

Syrupa, clarifying of, ii. 8. * 

System, whether there lie different centrea around the, 
tlieoriea of 'I'ycho ariiTOalileo, ii. 580; may cxiat 
coiiaiatetilly with opinions that the earth rcvolvo^ 
and that planets are solid, ii. 576. « 

Taciti'S, i. 233 ; hia observation on Augustus (hesar, 

i. 161 ; his oliaervation as to the obscurity of learneil 
men, i, 167; hia account of Vihulenua the actor, i. 
218; hia wiae opinion, i, 166; hia rharacter of Ncr-j 
v.i, I. 177; hia exposition of tho^eaatern prophecy 
in V'eapaaiun's time, i. 4*3 ; accgtint of Muaianus, if 
57; saying of, changes, ii. .501; his works bre.ilhe 
more living niMervntion of manners than those of 
.Aristotle and Plato, ii.*540. 

Tackling, a store of, should be laid up against time of 
need, ii. 383. 

Talliiit, W illiain, charge against, ii. 389 ^'his offence, 

ii. 389. 

'folk, Imt a tinkling eymbal where there is no love, i.33.' 
Taste, experiment touching the, ii. 91, 

Taxes and importa, several, one of the internal points 
of separntinn with Heotlund, ii. 146; roiiMderatioiis 1 
touching them, ii. 148. | 

Taxes, |M'opIe overlaiil with, not vuliaiit, ii. 165 ; levied 
by eoiiMeiit, ab.ito nien'a courage less, li. 16.5, 

Teetb, on edge, li. 30; anaki's have veiiomoiis, ii. 101; 
experiment touching the teiideriieM of the, li. 91 ; 
have sense, ii. lOI; soiiin beasts have no upper, ii. 
101; ex|H)riment touching hard substances in the 
IhhIu's of living creatures and, ii. 190; marrow of, 
ii. lOl. 

Teleaiiia, loucliiiig cold, ii. 19; opinion of, conccriij<ig 
light ill air, li. .581; philosophy of, i, 435. • 

Telltis, representing base eounaellora, i, 288. 

'IVnison, .Arelitiishop, his opinion of Sapientia Vete- 
riim, i. 272 ; his statement of the natuio of thi> es-! 
says, i, .5; his notice of the lives of the Cicsata, i.ij 
284; opinion of Play fer, i. 277, 279. , 

Teiisurc, motion upiiii, li, 8, 

’I’emia'rance, Ihe^virlne of pros|HTity, i. 14. 

Tenures, Low's case of, iii. 276; not rogal oaily, ii. j 
274 ; no spur of honour, ii. 274. | 

Tenures and wards, speech on, ii. 273, « i 

Teiebration of trees, ii. 6.5. | 

Territory, greiiliiess too often ascrilied to largeness of, I 
ii. 222 ; large coflntrics often rather a Inirdoii than j 
strength, it. 223; ilRlslratA'd by .Alexander and th^' 
Homan empire, ii. 223; greatness of, when it adds 
altength, ii. 224. ' ^ 


i Thalee, as looked on the ahira,feU in the water, 
saying thereon, i. Ill; hia theory that water is the 
prime element, i. 438; his inouo{Mly of olives, ii. 89. 

' Theliea, invested Phmbidas insidiously, ii. 202; de¬ 
cree* on a war even to Uic 4 b11s of .Sparta, ii, 202. 
Tbemiatocica, pertinent answer of, i. 168; hia saying 
respecting the dilfercncc between sficech and thought, 

i. 114; his speech on being asked to touch a lute, L 
36; made Xerxes quit Greece by a false report, i. 
62 ; saying and reply of his, i. 109, 115, 118. 

! Theodosius, saying of, iL 473; hisonswel to a suitor, 

I i.ll4. \ 

ThcogGnesyhis moral vcracs, iii. 222. 

TbetMogy, natural, the contemplation of God in his 
creatures, i, 194. C 

Theological Ira&s, ii. 405. a t 

‘Thcoricahind common notions to bo done away with, 
opj^oAs, i.,d33; universal, the invention of, by (ler- 
aons'ignorant of particulars, ii. 548 ; of astronomers, 
the object c|f the, ii. 575. 

Thomas, lit., the largest heart of the school divines, ii. 

205; his delinitioii of a just cause of war, ii. 20.5. 
Thorough lights in tho world, i. 191. 

'I'horpe’s case, oliscrvntioiis upon, ii. 527. 

Thoughts accord with iiiclinalion, i. 45; men who 
place their tlioughls witlii>ul tbeiiivclvcs not fortu¬ 
nate, i, 46 ; on the nature of tilings, i. 406. 

Thunder, the Grcrinns, who first gavc^thc rcasonA>f it, 
condemned of impiety, i. 97. ' 

Throni', supported by justice and mercy, ii. 380. 
TliuauuSi as to Po|ic Julius’s com, ii, 390. 

Tila-rius, i. 208,233.291; his deatll^'i. 12; di.ssiinu- 
fatioii attributed to bun by Livia, i. M. 

Tils-riiis Cn-sar, his fiieiidsbip for .S'janus, i. 31; his 
jiroyhccy of the empire to Galb:i, i. 43. 

Ticiiuirn, cliurch at, in It« ly. li. 107. 

Tignuies, his s|M-orli respecting the sm.all number of ^ 
' the itomnii aimy, i. 36. ' 

Tillage, eiicouragemriit of, ii. 384. 

Titiil.iiioii, experiiiieiit toiichii'g, ii. 103. ^ 

Timber, how to try, ii. 87 ; as to the plifotiiig of, li, 38'k 
Timber Irtcs, toiicliing the growth of, ii. 66. 

Time, lt>••!f>er.lluJ|l in proniiatiig discovery and invrii- 
lioii, i, 131 ; tiiiaseiilme birtli of, i, 223. 

Time SI dlls to lesi-iiilile ,1 -Ire.iio, i. 17 3. 

Tune. (I'reci in orators’ .s.iying coi.n iiiiiig. ii. 292 ; con- 
Iraiy oper.iliiiii of on Iriiils and liquors, ii. 119; the 
greatest innovator, i. 32; innuvati’th ipiielly, i. :)2 ; 
the..iite.xsine of busiucs.s, i, 32 ; iterating olli'ii the 
stale of the question'a gain of, i. 32; like a liver, L 
8.5,99. ^ 

Time and heat, like operation.s of, ii. 4,5.' 

Tunc and lire, dilVcring operations of, li, 4.5. ^ 

Tiints, the presoM are the nncienk i. 172; lii. 3.58, 
will f.icilit.itu rcforinalioii of religion in Ireland, 

ii. 191. *■ 

Timoleonu Plglarch’s snjing of his ^irliiiies, i. 47, 77. 
Timothyua’s denial of fortune’s aid, i. 46. 

Tip, the ancient alloy uf gold, ii. 139. 

Tin and cop(icr, mixture of, ii. 4.56. ^ 

Tin and silver, mixture of, ii. 1.56. 

Tiiictun' of metals, how, li. 460, 161. ^ 

Tinoch. Manuel T.ouis, svviirii to secrecy, ond charged 
to confer with I.opcz and Foriera resp>cting the |>£i- 
ttining of ((iircn ElizalH-lh.siii, 2I8; confers with 
lAarreni, ii. 218; sent bark with ntvhort answer by 
I.ope%, ii. iJW, sends letters by llu name of Do 
'J’tmrcs to Lopi’7., ii. 219; roiiics over^vyilbji rrsotii- 
' (.tioii from t^pain.ijt "26 ; hi.- leliors from De I'uLiites 
to Ferrers won from him, in vvbi(h ini'iilion was 
made of the quoen’s death, ii. 220; his conf s^ion. 
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ii. 320; avoaclung to Lopei oo hip vraignmcnt, 
ii. 220. 

Tipping’d ewe, ii. 622. 

Tirrel, Sir James, his account of the murder of the 
princes in the Tower; i. 349. 

Tilhc^ ii. 430; cause of, before Loitl Cbanceilor Ba¬ 
ron, li. 522, 

Tirhonus, or ratiety, i. 298. 

Tithonus and .Aurora, fable of, i. 298. 

Titles Ilf the Koiiun emperors, ii. 266, 

Titus Liviu*, oliscriatioii of, on the polity in the Ro- 


ilus l.iviu*, oliseriation ol, on 
man state, i.*l 67. I 

ood’s head, stone in, ii. 133; 


Toad’s head, stone in, ii. 133; stone enemdered in, 
ii. 4G3. • 

’«)! >aeci>, uses of, ii. Ilf/; jnelionition^f, ii. 117. 
Toleration 4varrantable religion, and necessary to 

recover the hearts of the Irish, li. 189. % • 

1'oiies, ihyereiit sorts of, li. 21 ; bass ani^treb1c^^|ieri- 
iiiriit on, li. 33; |iro|>ortions of, ii. 34; aa*lo pro- 
dtii'iiii; -leep by, II. 2ti, • 

Toii!;iii', (>\]>eritiient Itiiiching the. ii, 91. 

'J'onmies, vrhiciil.i M-ieiiti.T, i. 176. 

'roiichiii'^ I.iidy Vernon’s case, 4. 523, 

'I’oi.i’h .iiid fragile IsNlira, li. I 14. 

'l'•>l|l;|| and brittle metals, ii. 461. 

'I’lTtiire, of the l.iws the worst, i. .59. 

'I’oiirii.it s not lawful without the king’s license, ii, 302. 
Toiff-nies, their^lo^iea ehielly in the chariots, i. 4.5. 
Tiiwith III SdIoiiioh’k house, i. 266. 

'J’racts, rel.itiiii; to. ii. 496; relating to commendams, 

I riiry i-laiii, 11. 3S9. 

'l'r.i,!i'. Iconic and foreign, ii. .381; conjectures for the 
coimI iT, II. 3S6. 

'J’r i.b'ioii, iii.igiHtral, and not ingenuous, i. I73P 
'I'rag.iiMMlIi gum, dl'•s<•lulio8 of, ii. 46.5. 

Tr.ii.tii, sayings of his, 1. 113, 114; name givA him 
t’onslantihe, i, 113. * 

'I’raiisl.itioii of p-.alins. 11. 431. 

'Ur.uisiiiiil.ilion Ilf tii('la4a,^i, 461, 462. 

'Tr iiHiiini.itiiiii Ilf air into wnl/'r, ii. 10, 

^'raiiijuillily of Mliruljcth, 11. 41.5, 

'i’r.m-l. essay of, i. 26. • ^ 

'rrOKle, use nf, by .Milhrnlates, ii. 32#. 

'I’reasoii, statute of. 2.5 fMward III., li. 31,'b; coneern- 
ing high, it. 291; punishment, trial, and proeetslings 
in riM'sof, li, 162, rases of misprision of, 11. 162; of 
prill. It. 162; eharge against Mr. tlweii for, li. 313. 
Treasons, slat, of 2.5 IMward III., ii, .512. * • 

Treasure of the crown ol Rnllland, 11. 228. 

Treasure, grestlirsa too uftei^ Hserilied to, ii. 222, 22.5; 
ailil-i greatness to a stale when aerom|ianird with 
xabrnr, when ^t is ratln r in inediorrily than nhiin- 
d.aiur. II. 226g when it is the grfctest Urengtl^ the 
st.ite li. 227. 

Treble :i: I |i.is.s strings, Siblids of, ii. 33. 

Tret-, iliiferent Hods for, ii. 87; gum i* the juice 
straining throuch, 11. 7; melioration of, fi^2; pro- 
cevity and dwarfing of, li. 73. • » I 

'Gsf'es and hcrl/a, ex|ieriment touching the lasting of, 
ii. 78. 

Trial,.lhe ar.’bsl of the ship so named in Sicily by the 
Spaniards, ii. 196. * 

triumph, aAon^thc Romans, a noble institution,!. 
0 33; essay on masl|fUes and, i. 44. * • , 

Troubles and smlition, essay of, i. 2 2. _ ^ 

'Frumiiot. mdlal, ii. 4.56. ^ 

I’ruthwsssm of, i. 11; Dcmocriuis’s opinion of, 4 132 
force of, i. 182, • ^ 

Turkish empesor’s censure of duels, ii. 298. 

Turks, their cause of war, L 38;^eir religion an 


22; I 
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padimMit to knowledips L 95; ihm mwt bo • dis> 
aolution of their Mate when their mannl yirtue iliBli 
he further relaied, u.225; their rrligion, ii.4M; 
('hristians had alwaya sufficient ground for just war 
{ against them, not for religion, but upon a just foar, 

: ii. 204; their goveminent, li. 439: war ogatnal, 

I ii.4.39. 

I Tutelage, law of, ii. 274. 

I Tyana, .\pollnniua of, li. 124. 
i Tj plioii, 1 . 287. 

' Tyrants, dilforcnt sorts of. it. 391. 

; 'i'yroiio, the arch-lraiior, ii. 349. 

'fy-rono and Dduiiucirs endeavour to mscuo Kinsde, 
ii. 211. 

ru-Kiis, judgment of Uie cure of, ii. 106. 

I'lvler, suggAhlion to add tlie earldom of to the Prince 
of Wales’s litli's. it. 185. 

riys-«>s, 1.313; his coiiniancy. i. 16; hts preference 
of cur'loiii bellin' exeelleiiry, i, 184. 
rnilcrlakcrs, ililfiTeiil m'ris of, ii. 26#; s|ieech on, 
li. 1.3, • 

DiiilcrKijiidiiig. the, proiliire^ecreps, i. 206 ; division 
of, I. liivcnlion, 2. Jiidg^nt, 3. Memory, 4. ’Fnidi- 
e. tioii, II. 207: division of lesrniiig among the thren 
purls of the, R 187; the, is the highest |iart of the 
mind, i, 182. 

IJiiguoiit, Itomun, receipt for, ii. 460. 

I'nUoii and dinpamin, ii. 26, 

I'nioii with Scnilaml, discoiirNrson Ihe.ii. 139 ; articles 
■Hill conlidcrat ions Iniirliiiig, ii, 142; certificate or 
ivliim of the comitniHsiniiers of, ii. 149; Sir Francis 
|a Bacon’s s|iccch,4ii Ihe If^usc of (^mimons, runcerii- 
iiig the general iniliiriiliziitioii of the Scotlisli nation, 
ii. 1.50; tiiuchirig the tinimi of laws with Scotland, 
ii. 158; prcpariitioii lownnis, ii. 160. 

Iliiiun, iliHcoiirsi' of the happy, Is'lwcrti Rtlglsnd and 
Scotland, ii. 138; certain articles tniirhiiig, cnllerlcii 
and ilisfiAed for his iiinjcsty's Isatcr nervice, ii, 142. 
Union of Kngliiiid ami .Scotiaiid, ii. 4.52, 454 ; with 
Scotland, ii. 383. 

Union Is'lwrcn all men, ii. 443. 

Union, of flint ninl jron, ii. 4.55; nf brass and iron, ii. 

4.50 ; force of, ii. 22. 

Unity of lielief anil worship, ii. 412. 

UniverNiticM, ihiir orders and rnsloms contrary In 
HTirniv, i. 98; fltuilies there rinifiiivl fu ccrtsiii au¬ 
thors, 1 , 9S ; pri'iudired, 11 . 41.5; defect of, the sys- 
leins in, 1 , 186; logic and rhetoric loo early Isiight 
ill, i, 186; dnljc.-ilinns of, to profi'SHions, only injuri¬ 
ous to stales, i. 185; uses and defecU of, i. 184; 
dedicated to profei>siotis, i. 18.5; wantnf experiments 
ill, I. 186; iiegicd in gnvernors of, of rnnsiiltiition 
^nnd of superiors of visiialmn, i. 186; wuiil of in- 
ijhiricH into iinliilMiun'il parts of learning, i, 196; 
amendment of defirts of, i. 186, 187; want of mu¬ 
tual intelligence iH'lwren, i. 186. 

I.hffvcrsalily. men have ahaiidoiieil, i. 173. 

Urban the Second, I*ois», to frodfrey, ii. 315, 

U(j)iii, Duke of, the injustice of his war against tho 
(si|s; did not destroy his right to recover Urbin, 
ii. 208. 

Usagos, in the time nf their ls>ginniiig ought to be con- 
sidcreil, i. 1 h6. 

Use of ihe4aw, iii. 247. 

Uses, reading on the atatutr of, iii. 295; cases of revo¬ 
cation of, iii. 280. 

Uses of incor^Hiraiiim of metals, ill 466. 

Usury, laws against, i. 333; (he most certain, though 
% one of Ihe wurat means of gain, i. 42 ; ploughs on 
8un4sys, if42, 47; essay on, i. 47; ii a conoessum 
3 c 8 
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propter dnritiein eordn, L 47; its discommodities j 
and commodities, i. 47; all states have had it, i. 47;! 
none such as that of improving lands, ii. 387. 

Vacuum, whether it eiists at all, theory of, ii. 578. 

Vaiii-glory, c-SMsy on, i. 57. i 

ValrriuM’rcrtiiiiius, a rudiment of the -.dvancement of 
Irariiirig, i. 8; on the interpretation of nature, i. 
HI. 

Viinitics in studies, i. IfiU. 

Vanity of matter is worse than vain words, i. 170. 

Vanity ill apparel should lie avoided, ii. 386. 

Valour, and military dispoNilioii, greatness too often 
osi'rilied to, 11 . ‘iTi ; of the .Spaniard lirtli in the eye 
of the looliiT on, ii. 222; Knglish aljout the soldier's 
heart, ii. 213; of glory and of natural courage are 
two things, ii. 213. / 

Vufsiur, of rharcnal, dangerous, h. 127; emission of 
spirits III, ii. 1 2(i. 

Vutiraii, M;urro a very fair room in it. i. 50. 

Venetians, tliel.’ sliiiriiig part of the duchy of Milan 
a eaiihe of iniirh loss to them, ii. 21)2 ; eonfederaey 
HguiiiHt their power, 2U.'i; their fear of the 
•Spaniards Nhar|N*ned hy their enterprise upon the 
Viillidinii and the I'alatinate, ii. 213, 214. ^ 

Vegetiililes and metals, mixtiiru of, ii, 4i5!). 

Vegetaliles in the mines of (ierinaiiy, ii. 70, 

VrllciiH’s iroiiieni prois'iisity to he avoided, i. 174. 

Veiiiri-, remark of a Spaiii-'h aiiihuHs.iilor, on si-cing 
their treasury of Mt. Mark, li. 21)1, 213. 

Ventriloipiisin, ii. 40. 

Venus and Mrrciiry, a i/uestion who'll is higher than 
the olher, ii .'>80; Veni.*, ehaiif^ of its colour in, 
the rrign of Ogyges, and in l.'>7H, li. 582. 

Venus, i. 21)9 ; iliiiiger of iihslinenee to rertain natures, 
ii. 92; experinients tikirliing, li. 91; when men 
most iiielined to, ii. 92. 

Vereelles in Savoy, the Spaniards leave it, ii. 200. 

Vermilion, how made, ii. 401. 

Vernon, I.ady, her ease before the Lord Chancellor 
llacon, ii. .VjO. 

Vere, Sir Francis, his private commentary of the 
service in the I.ow Countries and of the buttle of 
Newport, li. 211; the direetioii of the army that 
day Iriiiismitted to liiiii hy the I'riiicc of Orange, ii. 
21 I. 


R. CoUoi^ i%S15; letta to^ upm Somcmet's trial, 
ii. 518. 

Vinegar, experiment touching, IL 123; virtue of, ii 
127. 

Vinegar with spirits of wine, iL^465. 

Vines, grafting of, upon vines, iL 88; on making them 
more fruitful, ii. 13. 

Viiieysird, the arrest of the ship so named in Sardinia, 
hy the Mjianiards, ii. 190. 

Viol and lute, use of the perforations made in tiiem, 
III. 544. . * 

Violets, what an infusion. >f good for, iis 9. 

Virginal striug, sound of, li. 8. 

Virgitia aim i^ummer Islands, ii. 285. 

Virgil, his saying respeeting coufage, i. 30; his rharao- 
ler of ancient Italy, i, 37 ;• prophecy of the Roman 
empire^' i. 43 ; his Georgies, i. 219; his separation 
bet^jerl |{()licy and government, and arts and 
sciences, i, In4 ; hisupiiiiuii uf causes and conquests 
of all fears, ^ 182. 

Virtue would laiiquish without glory and honour, 
i. 73. 

Virtues of bishops, ii. 414. 

Virtues, private, unproved by learning, i, 181; their 
inultiplicatioii rests upon well ordaineil Hocielies, i. 
40; o\ert virtues bring forth praise, hut there are 
scerct virtues that bring forth fortune, i. 40; Is'st 
in a comely hisiy, i. 48 ; praise (he rellertion fff. i. 
50 ; receives its due at the sccoml*liand, i. 57 ; railed 
hy the epicures honuin theatrale, i. 73 ; the answer 
to thal,«, 73. 

Visihles and audihles, consent and Slftsent lictween, 
if. 41. 

A'itelliiis undone by a fame scattered hy Muciaiius, 
i. 02c 

Vitrification of earth, ii. 21t 

Vitnlictitton of metals, ii. 401, 402. 

Vtiriol, romtnixed with oil uf cloves, ii. 405; sprtp’ts 
with tiKiistiire, ii. 81. 

Vivilicalioii, nature of, li. 02. 

Voice, iliviiie, above the light of nature, l. 329. S 

Voires of iiiniicliH ami ehildien, ii. 33. 

Volatility-nid liiiipan of met. Is, li. 461, 462. 

VorstiiiM, the hrUiftc, ii. 46. 

Viilc.iii, compared with ll.iine, ii. 12; a second nature 
working rompendiou.sly, i. I9.>. 


Vere, Sir Horace, liis service at the battle of Nctv|Hirt, 
it. 211. 

\'crge, subjects within Jurisilirtion of (he, ii. 290. 
jurisdiction of, ii. 290; charges judicial upon the 
conimissiiiii foi the, it. 289 ; dcscripUon of the, li. 
29(1. 

Versatility of mind, i. 23.5. 

\'ersion of metals, ii. 4.59. 

VerHiiiii of iiir into water, ii. 10. • 

Vespasian, his s|icech to Donutian, i. 112; his death, 
i. 12; .Vlueiaiiiis's oncourageinent to him to take 
arms agniiiHt Viteliius, i. 14 ; Tacitus's charactefof 
him, i. 20; saying of, t. 110, 117. 

Vihiilenus, the actor, his device, i. 218. 

Vice nvuwrd is least to he fearetl, i. 175, 

Vicious men, not so dangerous as half-corrupt, i. 175. 

Virions preceptK i. 237. , 

Vicissitude of things, essay on, t. 60. 

Villiera’, Sir George, letters to Ireland, iisI90, 191; 
advice t/t, ill the station of prime minister, ii. 37.5: 
letter l<>, on Somerset's nimigninrnt, ii. 330 ; letter 
of, to Sir F. Uuenni coiicr'rmng Lord Chief Justice 
Cirke. it. -198 ; letter to. about the Earl of Stmierset, 
li. 326; letter to, on Lady Somerset's p.iidon, i| 
331; letter to, ii. 491: F. Bacon to,'tou(;hp>g 8ir 


Wav III., lieutenant of the Tow6r, removed, li. 324. 
VViiles^piiiiee of, it. 381. 

Wales, prince of, Ilenrjk. letter to, in 1612, with the 
third edition of the essays, i. 3. 

Walts, stone ones unwholesome, ii. 128. 

WaNingham, Mr. Secretary, good intciligeiice ^cived 
in His time. it. 21f. I 

Wandering mind Axed hy mathematics, i. 199. 

War, its true sinews, it. 1,^7, 225; generally causes 
of povci^ opd consumption, li. 2Ud ; rci|Ulsites to a 
successful war, ii. 199, 202; defensive wars for 
I rejigign are just, it. 202; unjust olleiisive wars, evil 
elTects of, illustrated hy the inNhlious surprisal of 
Thebes by the Lncediemonians, li. 202; and by (he 
Venetians sharing .Milan, li. 202^.8 voluntary 
olTenSivc war turned to a neressary defensive war, 
Irocoines jiist,‘ii. 203; fear a sufllrient ground of 
pMventive war. ii. 203—205 v- many illustrationa 
of'vt, it. 20.3—205; a secret war in ever lietween 
all slatfj, li.'.t-i; mullis utile lielluntt it. 227; re* 
quiimcs for. ty pified, i. 293; Ia» ful rauge gf,i. 27; 
•' ^arfike people lovevilqnger Ix'ticr than travail, i, 38; 
religious questions on. ii. 44 1; holy,.adv'crtiseroeat 
touching, ii. 436.- jtoly, extent of, ii. -140; holy, iL 
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435; lo ilweminate Chrutianitf, iL 440 #ao piraica, WeWi judgwi, iL 370. 
iL 442; a^iiut Tarfca, ii. 438; on an inTaavr, ii. ■ WpII* cm llw aea^ibora, ii. 7. 

288; keeping fit men ready for, U. 384; aalo pro- [ Wena and rorna, hoar removed, iL 136. 

viding against, ii. 3M; lo propagate Chriatianitv, Weniworth, i^ir John, charge against, for eeandal, 

li. 439; on behalf of a party not justifiable, i. 38; ii. 307. 

a Just, the true exercise to a kin^om. i. 38 ; en> West Indies, rannihals in the, iL 10. 
courlgement of «aarriors greater among the ancients ; Weston, confession i»f, ii. 317. 

• than the mnderna, i. 39. > Whrl|ai. time they are in the wiMnb, ii. 102. 

War and peace, the cronrn invested with an alisolute Whey, mixture of, with oil of vitriol, U. 40&i 
power of^making, ii, 197; petitiona in Parliainei-.t Whisiiering, interior sound, ii. 34. 
interinoildliiig with, rcceivn small siuresa, ii. 197; ' Whispering wall at (•loui'Oster, li. 30. 
several preccOents thereof, I. 197, 198. i WhilehesJ's answer to Queen Eliubeth, i. 192. 

Wars, not entered upon unless upon soyie at leaat' Whitel<K-k, Mr., |)arJoiied, iL 500; charge against, 
specious ground, i. 3^ ; viciaaitudva in, i. 81 ; nfhved [ ii. .508, 

Ymm e.ist to west, i. 61 ; arise fr<^ the breaking Wliiienesa, dirretions to produce it, i. 89; in snow or 
of a greA state, i. Ill* foreign, neither just norj froth, how f.irineil, i. I!)7. 
fit, ii. 383; diflenmt sorts, ii. 383; no i»saacrea,^Wildtire, inal^-nsls of, ii, lUO. 

but the,hiabest trials of right Itctwggn prints, ii. j WilforJ, Kolph, persoiialea the Earl of Warwick,!. 370. 
242; nothing in them ought to be done agaltial the ' Willyinott, l>r,, «|Mvinirii of Ida traiialaiion of the 
law of iialioiis, li. 313. • | I.alin iHlitioii of the Hksaya, i. 8 . 

War with stpuin. notes of a speech on, ii. 199; con- [ Will of man, i. 3IH ; prisliires aciiona, i. ^Hl; oliodient, 
siderations tourliing, ii. SOI. | and udinils itfmlicines lo alter it, i. 105, 

Ward, when a woman shall la: cgit of, ii. 489. Winch, Sir lluiiiphri v, ii. 47^ 

Wards and tenures, speech on, ii. 373. Winchester, Disliop of, LunlVaeun’s letter lo, concern. 

Warils. care of, by the king, it. S7G; directions for the s ing his essays, i. 4. 

masters of the. ii. 375. Wiml, the beiltlhfiilness of the aouthern, ii. 100 ; 

Warren’s, l^ir W., conference with Tyrone, ii. 351. giitheriiig of, for freshness, li, 105; efiecl of, on 

Warts, how rrigos^, li. 13.^. plniils, n. H 7 ; a |H>renidal east wind within iho tro- 

Warbec-k. sec I'rr/etii W'nrhrek, • pics, in. ; in Euro[H*, east wind, why sharp and 

*Warwick, Karl of. s«-o ilrv, and south-wesl humid, iii. 530. 

Wgrhain, Ur., s|)rrch lo the Archduke<lMiili]>, i. Wind furnace, its use in aepsraliiig melala, ii. 400. 

350, Winds, efferl of, on men'a biMlies, li. 57; inquisition 

Washinig^soft water l>rst for, ii. 58, * ^ concerning the ^inds, i^43H; names of, iii. 440; 

Waste, injnnrtions against, ii. 481 ; caao of impeach* free, in. 441 ; general, hi. 411 ; alaytsl or eerlaiii,. 

meiit of. 111 . 308. • id. 443; rualoinary or allending, id. 443; the quali- 

Water, salt, expe’iments oiif ii. 7 ; oysteil fattened by lies and powers of, iii. 444^ Iim-sI lN*ginidngs of, iiL 

fresh, 11 . 91; sea-fish put into fresh, ii. 94g into 447; acrnletiliil generaliona of, in. 449; extraordi* 

• Asl.il, rongeahiig, li. iS4 ; turns to crystal, ii. 403 ^ nary winds and sudden lilaala, iii. 449 ; bel|M to 

in a gl.iss, weight of, ii. 4fil; of Nilus sweet, original, l.'iO; Ihe iNninds of, id. 453; aucces- 

wi. 103; a|j|iiess It#^irrupt or putrefy, ii. 109; sions of, id. 4.53; the motion of the, iii. 453; mo- 

' pracliee of getting fresh, in H.irbary, li. 1 ; stilli- lion of, in the sails of shi|>H, hi. 455 ; motion of, in 

, eidis of, II. lO^s.iiiil belter than e,irth*f<.r !.(rain. other engines of man’a invention, lii. 4.57 ; prognoo- 

iiig, II. 7; e|.irif\iii'|f ii. 8 ; ili^enialiiii^ of salt, tics of, iii. 4.58; imilalionN of, iii, 461; inuvahlo 

ii. 131; risin.', lo.ses its sallnesH%;nonrr than l>y rnlea ronerndrig.^i. 402; a liiiinan map, or ofita- 

fdlliiig in straining, d. 7 ; turning into ^e, ii. 10 lives, with such things as ore next lo lliein concern. 
iKiiliiig of, lo ililFerent heats, ii. 90; working of, iiig, iii. 40.3. 

upon air, coiitigiiohs, ii. 119; version of, into Windsor, the aims kidghla of, opinion of their hiatitu- 
air. ii. 31 ; versi.in of air iiiln, ii. 10; that it may lion, ii. 340. 

lie the mt >f sounds, ii. 107; MtAit^salein, Wine, ex{ierimeiita tourliing the correcting of, 

' use of^ ii. 467 ; a great nUunsher, ii. 86 ; I'inda- 3.50; sr|Miratea from water, if nliainrd through ivy. 

ms's true ajiarnble, the Jiest thing is water, ii. woimI, ii. 7; spints of, mixed with water, ii. 46.5; 

2.31; godliness am! rhoice of, ii. 58; ('rsar’a help or hurt of, iniMlerotely used, ii. 98; fur the 

knoi^dge uf^ligging for, ii. 7; thro^ of'l'halea, spirits, li. 466; against adverse melancholy, ii. 400. 

that it is the prime element, dismtssed, i. 438.im j Wings of learns, d. 335. 

Water-cresses, friendly to life, ii. 5.3. . Wqiler, tourliing creatures who sleep all, ii. 133; 

Waters, co'oiir of (liirerci% ii. 130; metalline, ii. 21 ; efifeet on attractive pio|icrties of dilferciit bodies, 
sounds in, li. 38. 0 • 466. 

Watery vn|iours. drawn hy wool and clovea»^. 20. W 8 ilcra, prognostics of hard, ii. 99, 

Wax. mixture of dissolved, ii. 465. , , i Wisdom and power, dilferciice between, apparent in 

Mieapona, vicissitudes in, i. 61. , the creation, i. 174. 

Weather-glass, contracting of air in the, ii. 10. *Vlfls<lom, an example of, i. 176 ; divine, L 174; true 

Weather, prig^ostics and signs of, ii. 89. * ^ knowledge is, i. 174, 

^Vedlork hinders men from great designs, L 1A Wiw^m of the Ancients, i. 271,285, 174 ; translation 

^ceks, Jactat saying of his, i. 135. * of, by l*ir A. (leorges, i. 373; notice of, in Biogra. 

)I^eight, cx|irrimenMouching, ii. lOA; %eparation of phia Brikannica, i. 373. 
liquids by, iigS; air and water, experimento 4bide* Wise, essay of seeming, i. 33; persona thi^ do little 
about, ii. 484; separation of bodidM^, ii. &; increase things very solemnly, i. .33; wise men ascribe their 

of, ii^ail^, ii. 100 ^ ' virtues to fortune, i. 46; uae^tudies, i. 55 ; make 

Weights of b^ies in water, o^^to which the anowA more opportunities than thqy find, L 50. 

ledge oL applied, iL 463; in water, experimenta on, ~Vil, impnlimcnla in, may be wrought out by fit ata* 
ii. 463. *diea,^. 5S^its belter use, to make double dear, IL 
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WiM ibirpMied Iqr mathematic!, L 109. 

Wilah, power of, afar oR, ii. 131. 

Witeheraft not paniahable bj death, iL 391. 

Wim, L 16; cruel exainplea of wivea of king!, 

i. a7. • 

Womb, lifing ereatarc! in the, ii. 101; duration of 
creature! in the, ii. 102. 

Women, government by, ii. 442. 

Wonder, effect of, ii. 96. 

Wood, Thomai, hie declaration, ii. 366. 

Wood, ahining in the dark, ii. 461; as to it! growing 
hard, ii. 462. 

Woodvillo, I.ard, paila to Brittany, L 329; alain in 
battle, i. 332. 

Wool draweth watery vapour, ii. 20. I ' 

Woollen bag. liquor loaelb ita fatneaa if atrained 
through, ii. 7. 

Word!, i. 232; when few bdat remembered, ii. 478; 
vain, L 16E 

Works of Ood, show his omnipoteriky, but not his 
image, i. 19.*}, 

Works, miscellaneous, ik^45; Bacon’s account of bis, 

ii. 430. 

Works of Qod and roan, meditations An, i. 67. 
Worship of angels, L 196. 

Worship and belief, unity of, ii. 412. 

Wotton, Hir Henry, his saying of critics, i. HI. 
Wounds, experiment touching, ii. 100; on tho healing 
of, ii, 89. 


Writ, of "tpe^xeat regnum,” ii. 484. 

Writ!, of ptinkge, ii. 484; de nge ineonanlto, ii. 514; 
what pass under Lord Chanc^i^s hand, iL 484; 
as Co the return day of, ii. „ 

Wnung, I. 212; makes an exact man, i. 65. f. 

Wyithington, Edward, Sir F, Bacon’s commendation 
of him to be attorney*generel for Ireland, iL 191. 

XsiropBorr, a great scholar and general, i. 164; an ex> 
ample of military grestnosa and learning, i, 181; hia 
mode of feeding Perswn children, ii. 53. 

Ximenes, Carainel, say wg of his, L 1 A). ' 

! 

Yavfifiiio, takas off the powei bf'bearing, ii. 44; ex* 
periment toiling, ii. 90. * 

Yelverton, Sir Henry, ii. 498; letter to, oh a canse of, 
tithes^. 522; notes of a speech of lord chancellor 

. in;^e caan of. ii. 625; his cause, sentence in, ii. 
520; to Lord Keeper Bacon, ii. 503. 

Year-books, agggestion for the reformation of, ii.232. 

Yolk of eggs, very nourishing, ii. 15. 

Young company, old men love, ii. 129. 

Youth, the tongue aipl joints in, pliant and aupple, i. 
46; beauty makes a diaaolute, L 49; grains of, 
ii. 466. 

Youth and age, eaaay on, i. 48; difibrence of, iiu 611. 

Zclim’s reason for shaving his t)eqp],i. 120. 

Zeno and Hocratel, their controversies, L 220. 

Zouch, Lord, his attainder, iL 318. 

Zutphen,*u. 423. 
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